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PREFACE 


Thib  DisctiBsion  is  given  to  the  public  in  book 
form,  in  compliance  with  the  call  of  many  friends, 
from  yarious  parts  of  the  <50untry.  It  originally 
appeared  in  the  Christim  Freeman  und  EemU^ 
TisUer^  and  the  manner  of  its  origin  will  appear 
fsoat  the  fbUowixig  editorial  note  and  preliminary 
ootrespondettce. 

ANOTHEK  niSCTTSSION. 

jLinriaiiiATfoirisx  rat  Tmn  TtmA, 

We  have  repeatedly  received  requests  from  different  parts 
of  the  cocmtry,  to  embrace  the  eariiest  opportunity  to  take  up, 
in  our  columns,  and  thoroughly  review,  the  annihilation  theory, 
or  that  of  the  fiaal  and  literal  destraction  of  the  unregenerate, 
to  the  extinction  of  their  existence.  We  had  intended  to  do  so 
Atoclostng  the  discus»on  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  to  do  it  mainly 
a  tbe  form  of  a  review  of  ike  large  work  published  more 
ttai  a  year  ago,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Hudson,  entitled  "  Debt  and 
€h?ice."  That  work  is  devoted,  in  part,  to  the  refutation  of 
the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  which  is  done  with  mas- 
terly power ;  and,  in  part,  to  the  advocacy  of  this  other  theory, 
vhich  is  becomiug  popular  in  the  West,*  and  into  which  many 
"Orthodox"  professors  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  sliding, 
«  a  poor  relief  from  that  of  endlesg  torments.   We  promised 

^liivAhffnnSiB  modi  more  at  tbe  East  tbta  St  tbe  W«si.-*^.V.  H.. 
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a  review  of  Mr.  Hudson's  theory,  put  forth  in  his  hodk^  whim  : 
we  received  a  copy  of  it  from  the  author,  but  other  Isbm  have  • 
crowded  it  over. 

And  now,  it  is  happily  opportune  that  the  author  of  that  able' 
work  should  propose  to  us  a  discussion,  in  our  columns,  of  this 
important  subject.  The  following  preliminary  correspondence 
will  explain  all :  — 

REV.  MB.  HUDSON  TO  THE  EDITOB. 

Boston,  Jan.  18, 1859. 
Rev.  S.  Cobb,  Editor  of  the  Christian  Freeman:  Dear  Sir, — 
In  your  notice  of  my  book,  about  a  year  ago,  you  remarked  that 
you  might  at  some  time  give  a  faithful  review'*  of  the  theory  it 
advocates.  I  have  not  seen  your  paper  regularly  since  that  time ; 
but  on  inquiry  I  do  not  hear  of  such  a  review  as  your  remark 
foretokened.  I  will  now  say  that  I  have  desired,  for  a  reason  %hidi 
I  will  give  hereafter,  to  give  the  public  of  Boston  and  vicinity  som^ 
statements  of  my  doctrine ;  and  to  do  this  in  a  newspaper  discus- 
nonj  as  most  likely  to  meet  those  I  wish  to  reach.  Another  paper 
is  open  to  me,  but  I  would  prefer  yours.  If  you  will  entertaui  any 
proposal  of  the  kind,  either  directly  or  after  concluding  your  reply 
to  Dr.  Adams,  I  will  consider  or  offer  such  terms  of  arrangement  as 
may  be  convenient. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,      C.  F.  Hudson. 

THE  EDITOB  TO  MB.  HUDSON. 

Christian  Freeman  Office,  Jan.  19,  1859. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Hudson  :  Dear  Sir, — Your  note  of  yesterday  is  re- 
ceived. Soon  aiier  I  received  your  book,  I  annoonced  my  intention 
of  giving  its  affirmative  principles  a  "  faithful  review,**  at  some  future 
time.  Having  closed  reviews  of  other  important  works  then  in  hand, 
I  took  up  Miss  Beecher's  Common  Sense,"  etc. ;  and  then  the  sub- 
ject of  Spiritualism ;  and  then  preliminary  arrangements  were  en- 
tered into  for  the  discussion,  now  in  progress,  with  Dr.  Adams ;  so 
that  I  have  not  even  taken  time  to  read  your  book  in  course,  design- 
ing to  read  it  carefully  when  I  should  take  it  in  hand,  with  reference 
to  the  purposed  review.  Yet  I  have  not  for  a  moment  relinquished 
my  design  to  read  it  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

But  with  regard  to  the  discussion  which  you  suggest,  to  occupy  the 
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oliumui  of  the  CkrisHan  JPreeman,  I  doabt  not  that  a  gatiaihclory 
mngement  to  that  end  may  be  made  between  ns.  Wi&  regard  to 
ame,  however,  my  reply  to  Dr.  Adams  will  run  through  two  montha 
yet:  and  I  shall  want  a  little  time  ftirther|o  get  it  oat  in  book  fimn, 
and  a  little  respite,  probably,  extending  to  the  coounencement  of  my 
new  Yolmne,  the  first  of  May.  tin  the  mean  time,  you  will  infiHm  me 
of  your  purpose  and  plan  (for  I  have  nothing  to  propose),  let  me 
htow  your  aim,  and  the  method  which  lies  in  your  mind,  and  if  it 
diall  be  such  as,  in  my  view,  promises  good  to  the  public,  I  shall  enter 
BDoet  cordially  into  the  arrangement 

Yours,  most  truly,  S.  Cobb. 

MB.  HUDSON  TO  THE  EDITOH. 

Boston^  Jan.  20,  1869. 

^v.  S.  Cobb:  Dear  Sirf — Yours  of  yesterday  is  received.  I 
regret  if  my  first  note  seemed  to  imply  any  need  of  explanation  of 
delay  in  the  proposed  review.  I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  the  endlen 
and  ever  changing  duties  of  an  editor,  to  understand  how  a  strong 
pupose  of  the  kind  might  be  not  only  postponed,  but  fairly  forgotten. 

The  delay  until  May  1st,  might  be  inconvenient  for  me,  because  I 
may  not  then  be  in  tins  neighborhood,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  good 
library.  If  I  am  then  here,  I  shall  be  pleased  if  arrangements  may 
be  made.  But,  meanwhile,  another  arrangement  might  be  made, 
which  I  would  like  quite  as  well  if  it  would  suit  you.  For  reasons 
which  would  appear  in  the  sequel,  I  care  more  to  combat  the  notion 
of  endless  misery,  than  that  of  the  final  happiness  of  all,  though  I 
deem  both  views  equally  erroneous.  The  former,  however,  creates 
a  panic  which  crushes  reason,  and  perpetuates  itself  by  making  calm 
consideration  impossible.  The  latter,  I  think,  easily  admits  correc- 
ti?c  influences,  especially  when  it  shall  be  viewed  in  proper  relations 
of  contrast.  I  think  much  of  its  power  has  come  out  of  its  just  quar- 
rel with  the  "  orthodox  **  view. 

If,  now,  you  know  or  can  find  any  one  who  will  maintain  the 
"orthodox"  view  against  my  own,  I  will  agree  to  meet  him  in  your 
paper,  if  that  would  suit  you,  and  we  could  arrange^  preliminaries. 
Your  own  view  would  still  remain  to  be  considered.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  triangular  discusdon;  but  Christianity  has  got  itself 
into  a  triangle ;  and  the  debate,  if  novel,  would  be  no  more  so  than 
thefiM^ 

If  thip  strikes  your  mind  fiivorably,  the  terms  of  the  ««aoud^g!Ui  ^ 
i* 
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Umi  ikambm  m^d  be  imtd  «t  jtm  piemre.  Two  im^  voidd  i 
btopHiu  Either  I  eoold  intooduce  tb»  new  dwigi^aflton,  ar»  you.  naigbt  ^ 
ntmhne  joitr  view  m  a  rvfUy  to  my  own,  aq4  aUow  arc^wder,. 

My  '^aki''  would  be  mafiily  to  inake  known  the  pxiocipal  reasons 
aad  metiMd»  q£  Aifiuaent  that  raj^^  qqw  lit- 

tle wHtantood.  I  luiTe  tbougU  of  (]ping  thw  in  a  pamplxkt,  and 
dbaUdo  0o  ift]M*eisna^u3($u««on.  I  may  add  that  tbe  circun)staD«e 
which  first  mggestod  a  (tonsBioia  wsia  the  materiaiim  that  i 
based  the  late  diaeuanon  in  this  city.* 

Yours,  very  respeetfi*Uyi  C.  F.  HuDflOJa. 

«HE  EDITOR  TO  MR.  HUDSON. 

ChnsHan  Freemm  OfficA,  Jan.  28, 1859. 
Miu  HUDaON:  Dear  Sir, — Your  note  of  the  20th  instant 
was  duly  repeiyedl  With  regard  to  the  proposition  for  adiacwkn 
in  my  colmians  between  yourself  and  some  one  believing  in  endleai 
puttiflhrneot,  it  does  not  stnke  my  mind  favorably,  for  the  reasoOr 
amoag  others,  that  the  great  ajpuaent  for  endless  punishi^^int  frm 
one  of  its  most  able  advocates,  has  just  been  presented  to  my  readers, 
and  I  am  occupying  considerable  ^ace  in  replying  to  it  But  a 
fiiendly  discussion  of  your  own  theory  between  yourself  and  me  may 
oonveniently  obtain.  I  do  not  see  that  the  probability  of  your  ah* 
aanca  from  this  city  the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  and  early  lummer, 
presents  any  serious  diSculty.  The  plan  of  the  discusaon  may  be 
matured ;  yon  may  have  your  main  work  in  perfect  readiness,  ai»d  left 
with  me ;  I  wilj  send  the  pi^rs  to  you  wherever  you  may  be,  whi^ih 
ahaU  contain  your  statement  of  principles  and  alignment)  and  xny 
replies;  and  you  can  send  by  mail  such  brief  r^oinder  as  you  may 
deem  expedient.   Why  not? 

J  suppose  you  wUl  furnish  me  with  a  complete  statement  of  yow  -'■ 
theory,  so  far  at  least  as  it  may  dijQTer  from  XJniversalism,  embracis^i  \ 
perhaps,  some  succinct  statement  of  your  reasons  for  renouncing  end-  | 
less  punishment,  which  I  may  publish  in  one  or  more  numbers,  and  : 
proceed  to  review.   Please  give  me  a  definite  statement  of  your  plan*  | 

In  reject  to  the  time  of  beginning ^  I  shall  not  probably  get  through  . 
with  Dr.  Adams  until  about  the  last  of  March.  My  new  volunje  I 
commences  the  .first  of  May.   That  will  leave  me  but  the  month  of  j 


*  Beference  is  here  made  to  the  oral  debate  between  Bev.  l^J.  QmB$,  j 
J>M«nifilteiat»aiidiU(v.Qr.l4  | 


to  commej^ca  ivith  l^he  new  vohmH^  hr  this  s^aapn,  and  IJie  conven- 
ience t«  these  wh«  l^ind  their  £les  to  have  the  entire  cKscnssion  in  one 
^Inme,  the  ri^ht  time  to  commence  imil     the  first  of  Ma^. 

Yo&rs,  most  tnily^  & 

MU.  HI7D80ir  90  THE  EI>IT01U 

jB05eon,  Jan.  31 , 1 859. 

REy.  SyLVANtrs  Cobb  :  Dear  jSitr, — Yours  of  the  281ih  instant 
Is  received.  Ton  may  consider  the  diseus^n  as  b  thing  agreed  on, 
«nd  to  he  begun  at  the  dme  jou  name. 

I  BWf  ftmiish  yoo,  la  a  da^  or  twoy  a  tncdact  fltaieme^t  on  tbfr 

mm^  mi  Ibe  hi^^sff  pceaeatiaith*  The^  9^  of  ^urso  giveo 
l(|aiQge  ui  zoy  bo(^  ^j:Qept  t^e  relations  I  hold  to yojuir  Tie% ^ih^cb 
«a  sli^htljr  indicated.  * 

I  can  iipw  state,  however,  that  1217  plan  of  argument  would  be 
hrk^j  this :  I  should  begin  with  naming  the  piominepit  ^Ci^nops  of 
IJniversalist  faith,  as  they  discover  themselves  to  my  mind.  This 
<!Q  the  pnnciple  indicated  by  Cderidge, — ^we  must  reoognuee  the  fea- 
tures of  truth  in  a  system,  ere  we  can  meet  its  suj^KMed  errecis. 

ilext,  I  should  raise  the  question,  Are  these  radically  Jbad  men  7^ 
my  reasons  £6r  thinkuig  there  are. 

Thirty,  Do  the  ^Scriptures  teach  the  immortality 'of  mai£kind  as  a 
rape,  or  of  the  good  —  or  those  who  shall  ^become  good  —  as  a  class  ? 
This  J  should  consider  the  main  question. 

As  supplementary  to  the  last,  would  follow  some  historical  ar^« 
meat,  mainly  as  comment  ^n  the  expression :  Life  an4  immcfrtality 
hnrnght  to  light." 

Then  would  come  the  rational  argument*,  or,  Is  the  view  I  offbr 
consistent  with  a  just  philosophy,  and  with  <the  sentiments  of  human- 

?   This  would  include  a  metaphysical  argument 

I  might  add  a  theological  argument ;  or  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
■nun  tenor  <^  the  gospel  and  the  import  of  the  term salvation,"  is 
ktter  observed  by  my  view  than  by  yours. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  CJ.  P.  Hjubsok. 

So,  thi^ii,  ibh  ^hmaBim  is  to  take  place,  to  cQnunenpe  some 
tiam  in  llnj.  We  do  not  imw  mheOm^  wsfit- 


mence  our  reply  in  the  same  number  which  shall  ccmtam  Mr. 
Hudson's  first  ardcle.   It  will  depend  on  whether  there  shall  | 
be  a  completeness  in  it  of  itself^  or  whether  there  shall  appear  j 
to  be  such  a  relation  in  it  to  something  to  follow,  that  we  shall  I 
ju4fe  it  expedient  to  wait  that  we  maj  see  the  whole  in  all  its 
bearings. 

And  now  with  r^ard  to  the  status  of  the  man  whom  we  in- 
trodace  to  our  readers  in  the  capacity  of  a  discussionist.  We 
would  not  dishonor  our  FamUy  Visiter^  nor  misuse  our  patrooB, 
by  admitting  as  a  disputant  a  weak-minded,  illiterate,  and  dis- 
courteous opponent.  Mr.  Hudson  is  a  gentleman  of  the  first 
order  of  talent,  education,  and  social  and  Christian  refinement' 
He  was  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  CoUege,  Ohio,  studie^S 
Theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  under  Drs.  Beecher  and  Stow^ 
labo||Kt  some  time  in  the  orthodox  ministry;  embraced  }A 
present  sentiment  about  six  years  ago,  has  since  devoted  a  poi:* 
tion  of  the  time  as  a  teacher  in  an  institution  of  learning,  an^ 
much  of  his  time  to  researches  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
book-making.  The  following  editorial  notices  of  his  large  boo'k 
before  mentioned,  mostly  from  his  theological  opponents,  will 
ford  our  readers  an  idea  of  his  standing  in  the  world  of  mind : — 

«  We  have  here  a  work  surpassing  in  elabcM'ateness  and  complete' 
ness  the  most  of  modem  theological  productions.  .  .  .  The  ao^ 
,ihor  is  mild  and  candid  in  the  statement  of  his  views,  correct  in  hi^ 
repxesentatiGins  of  others,  and  exceedingly  full  and  impartial  in  hi^ 
exhibition  of  the  various  phases  of  belief  and  conjecture  that  hav^ 
prevailed,  both  among  philosophers  and  Christian  writers,  fixxn  tb^ 
Fathers  down  to  the  present  time." — Zion*s  Herald. 

"  We  have  read  it  with  deep  interest,  and  not  without  profit"-^ 
CongregatianaUst, 

"  EGs  work  shows  very  careful  and  extensive  research,  and 
many  collateral  points  his  suggestions  will  be  found  instructive  and 
important.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  the  book  is,  by  showing  the  limitar 
tion  of  evil,  to  vindicate  the  goodness  of  God.  There  is  scarcely  one 
of  the  niunerous  positions  of  the  writer  for  which  he  does  not  fin^ 
collateral  support  in  passages  from  the  writings  of  distinguishel 
Christian  authors  of  past  centuries." — New-York  Evangelist, 

^  As  a  history  of  religions  opinions,  their  relations  and  infloence,  it 
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»  a  ibeasium  It  iias  more  real  argument  in  it  than  almost  any 
odiBT  Iteo  Toltime  of  lesi  than  500  pages  we  have  ever  seen.  .  •  • 
L   It  is  impossible  not  to  respect  his  candor  and  acknowledge  his  ability. 
\   He  is  not  to  be  answered  by  a  paragraph,  nor  disposed  of  by  a  sneer.** 
1   ^Free-WiU  Baptist  Quarterltf. 

Moving  straight  in  among  some  of  the  most  perplexed,  solemn, 
^  and  profound  questions  of  theological  concern  in  our  day,  —  espe- 
cially those  of  Ketribulion,  Human  Nature,  Divine  Justice,  and  Love, 
^  —with  a  bold  heart,  a  firm  step,  and  a  learned  head,  the  author  will 
^  not  M  to  get  a  hearing.  He  has  suffered  cheerfully,  both  for  his 
£  orthodoxy  and  bis  liberality.  Whatever  sectarians  and  idlers  may 
i:  do,  thinkers  and  scholars  will  attend  to  him  with  respect.'' — Hunting^ 
3    UmCs  Monthly  EeUgious  Magazine, 

[jj  ^  The  fi)llowing  is  from  one  of  the  best-informed  theologians  of 
^  America: — ^It  is  a  work  with  which  no  one  who  feels  an  interest 
J     in  the  subject  can  afford  to  dispense,  whatever  may  be  his  views. 

The  matter  of  ^t  and  argument  condensed  in  it  would  be  expanded 
*  by  many  writers  into  half  a  dozen  volumes.  ...  I  am  persuaded 
^  that  there  is  no  angle  work  which  gives  so  good  an  historical  view  of 
'  the  various  forms  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  matters  discussed. 
^  •  .  It  is  not  merely  a  work  of  learning ;  it  is  full  of  thought' " — 
I     Ckrisiian  Eegister. 

"A  most  extraordinary  book — on  the  score  of  argumentative 

ability,  among  the  greatest  contributions  that  have  been  made  to 

'     theological  literature  in  America  for  many  years,**-— Universalist 

'  (Quarterly.* 
I 

J       These  are  samples  of  the  commendations  of  Mr.  Hudson's 

^  The  book  is  entitled,  "  Debt  and  Grace,  as  related  to  the  Doctrine 
of  a  Fatore  Life."  Pp.  viii.  and  472,  12mo.  Price,  $1.25.  Published 
by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Cambridge  Divinity  ^ 
Sdiool,  says  of  it :  — The  most  complimentary  notices  have  certainly 
done  it  no  more  than  justice — hardly  that.  The  more  I  have  read  it, 
the  more  I  have  admired  the  very  thorough  and  painstaking  research,  the 
profound  scholarship,  and  the  able,  fair  reasoning,  which  pervade  the 
whole  work.  I  really  think  it  is  a  book  of  higher  theological  character 
than  we  have  had  among  us  for  a  long  time.  The  ability,  the  sound 
learning,  and  the  extent  of  research  by  which  it  is  characterised,  will 
entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  works  of  permanent  and  aettted  m 
theology." 
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talents  and  aoqairemait^  which  we  migH  pipceQ4  to  oppj  ai 
great  length.  A  few  days  siooe  we  saw  an  original  letler  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Edward  White,  of  Jjoadon^  who  atapis  at 
the  head  of  this  denomination  in  England,  conceding  to  him 
priority  of  rank  in  their  religious  body,  for  ability  and  effectiye 
labor  in  their  cause. 

And  now  it  is  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  introduce  into 
our  oohunnB  an  opponent  who  ia  our  superior  in  taj^nt  and  edu- 
cation, for  our  combined  ^oFt9  wifl  conduce  the  more  efficieqitly 
to  the  de^kypment  of  truth. 

We  presume  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  mahaag  tlua  dUk 
cussion  a  very  protracted  one,  as  the  essential  points  wffl  be 
few,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  necessity  for  extensively  <E8- 
cussing  but  few  passages  of  Scripture — leading  passages,  whidi 
diall  }>e  samples  of  the  classes  relied  upon.  The  numbers  wUl 
^Iflo  be  made  shorter  than  we  have  made  them  in  our  discussion 
with  Dr.  Adams,  that  the  other  varieties  on  the  inside  of  our 
paper  may  not  be  crowded  out. 

If  the  result  of  this  discussion  shall  be  th^  enlargement  of 
the  &dth  of  some,  so  that  what  John  Foster  calk  a  ^  prodigieiis 
relief'*  shall  become  a  "joy  tmspeakoMe  and  JkS  of  C^oiry/  we 
shall  feel  abundantly  compensated  for  our  labor. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  HUMAN  DESTINY. 


QUESTION. 

Bo  reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  the  nttcr  extinction  of  an  nnra- 
generate  portion  of  hnman  beings,  instead  of  the  final  salvation  of  all? 


AFFIRMATIVE  ARGUMENT. 

BY    C.    F.  HUDSON 
INTRODUCTION. 

Fob  seyeral  generations  past  the  great  controversj  in  the 
Cbristian  Church  has  turned  on  the  question  of  a  supposed 
eternal  miserj  of  the  wicked,  and  a  supposed  eternal  evil  in 
the  nniyerse  of  God.  Two  parties  have  been  arrayed  against 
«ach  other,  separated  by  a  twice  infinite  difference  of  opinion, 
masmuch  as  endless  bliss  and  endless  woe  are  each  infinitely 
lemoved,  and  in  opposite  directions,  from  man's  original  nothing- 
ness. Each  party  has  also  maintained,  consistently  with  its 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  truth,  or  at  least  in  the  hurtfulness 
of  error,  that  its  opinion  is  most  conducive  to  the  present  and 
;  fetnre  welfare  of  man.  And  when  we  look  to  the  lives  of 
*JiOfle  who  have  held  the  opposing  opinions  with  any  devout- 
licsB,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  have  exhibited  real,  though 
sometimes  different,  graces  and  virtues. 

Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  their  twice  infinite  differ- 
'  c&ce  has  turned  on  one  point  of  agreement.    They  have  held 

>Kke  and  in  ccmimon  the  actual  immortality  of  all  human  «o\x\&. 

^  paradox  vaxthbes  at  a  single  thought,  and  appewra  B9i 
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essential  and  explanatory  fact.  For  only  as  immortal  beings  I 
can  sinful  men  be  eternally  blessed  or  endlessly  wretched.  | 

But  this  common  opinion  of  a  general  immortality  is  lately^ 
more  than  for  several  centuries  past,  challenged  and  denied.  It 
is  claimed,  by  respectable  and  growing  numbers,  that  man's 
imnstortality  is  not  absolute,  but  dependent  on  persenol  gedlness 
and  virtue  of  character.  The  language  of  Paul,  '^to  those 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honor, 
and  immortality,  eternal  life,*'  is  taken  by  these  persons  in  a 
literal  sense,  which  precludes  the  endless  life  of  those  who  obey 
not  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  third  opinioti,  e<Mnm6»ly  kmm 
as  that  of  the  final  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  is  now  j^ring 
a  triangular  character  to  the  Eschatology  of  the  day.  In  its 
recent  history  it  is  not  old  enough  to  have  produced  much  ^ 
character  of  any  kind,  and  will  be  judged  somewhat  hj  the  exist-  i 
ing  cliaracter  of  those  who  embrace  it.  I  think  it  suffers  no  ^ 
disparagement  by  their  general  morals.  And  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  it  had  lived  long  enough  to  allow  some  esti- 
mate of  its  proper  fruits,  we  are  told  it  was  "  matter  of  public 
notoriety  that  in  respect  to  morals  no  sect  had  a|pp£oaahed  more 
nearly  to  the  »mplicity  and  strictness  of  the  early  ChristiaaB" 
than  those  who  held  this  view. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  offer  tliis  view  instead  of  that  of 
eternal  suffering,  in  my  book  on  The  Doctrine  of  a  Futuse 
Liib."  There  has  been  a  little  criticism  en  the  part  of 
or^iodox  friends,  as  if  I  had  more  ably  combated  their  vieir 
than  defended  my  own.  And  I  have  met  a  lew  who  told  x&e 
they  would  sooner  accept  the  Universalist  faith  than  nuae* 
The  former  fact  I  think  is  due  to  the  aggressive  cliaracter  «f 
my  book ;  the  latter,  to  the  modem  novelty  my  opinion* 
But  in  view  of  both  facts  I  am  happy  in  my  present  opportu- 
nity to  treat  the  question  anew ;  to  show  —  if  my  pen  and  the 
truth  will  allow  it  —  that  the  Universalist  view  is  uotjenable, 
and  to  say  some  things  that  more  directly  concern  the  view  I 
hoH. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  the  argument  I  should  meet  cextaia  ^ 
pr^fuMees  of  various  kinds  that  may  beset  me.  \ 


IKTRODUCTtOi  . 


1.  1  slmQ  not  by  tbe  plirase  ^^TJiaitieirsidlst  fkki"  itioj^y  the 
opinion  that  all  men,  without  respect  to  present  diaracter ,  enter 
immedktelj  after  deatib  into  a  state  of  tmsnllied  happiness. 
This  notion  has  been  ably  opposed  by  those  called  Restora- 
tSonists,  and  it  is  fkst  declining.  Yet  I  find  the  term  ^SeM&ra^ 
tkmist  inconvenient,  because  it  implies  the  t^inion  that  there  is 
a  Mi  in  Hie  history  of  tiie  hmnan  race  from  which  man  is 
lestored ;  Imd  this  opinion  is  disowned  by  many  who  beUeve 
that  condition  is  ever  the  inseparable  consequetioe  of  iBieqnirt^ 
character,  that  salvation  is  never  forfeited  or  lost,  and  that 
Bestoration  is  strictly  impossible.  By  the  term  Univei^alist, 
then,  I  mean  simply  one  who  holds  that  all  men  will  be  at  liast 
both  holy  and  liappy. 

2.  I  shall  disclaim  all  opinion  of  a  special  or  violent  inter- 
poffltion  on  the  part  of  God,  in  the  final  perishing  of  the  wicked. 
My  view  is  that  the  unrepenting  sinner  destroys  hinaetf ;  and 
fiioagh  this  self-destruction  may  not  be  complete  in  the  death 
<f  the  body,  but  in  a  second  instalment  of  death,  I  shall  still 
regard  it  not  as  miracle,  but  the  natural  process  of  tlie  lifis 
divorced  fix>m  an  unloved  God,  languishing  back  to  nanght 

lliis  view  also  cuts  off  a  frequent  objection  that  final  pmi- 
khment  is  ^vindictive,"  and  that  God  is  wrathful  in  a  bad  sense 

the  word.  It  also  allows  the  opinion  that  physical  death  is 
M  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  one's  being,  and  that  one  who  has 
Hot  deliberately  rejected  God  and  virtue  before  the  dyii^ 
Weath,  may  embrace  God  and  virtue  thereafter.  Thus  I  hold, 
4nd  have  long  held,  the  salvability  of  the  heathen.  ICIie  doe- 
tnne  of  an  intermediate  state  without  change,  and  of  an  ap- 
^innted  limit  Of  probation  on  either  side  of  the  Interval  between 
yesSti  and  resurrection,  may  still  be  true. 

8.  1  speaik  of  "  persistently  wicked  "  men.  I  do  not  assume 
ikat  there  are  such,  that  being  part  of  the  argument.  Nor  do 
-I  design  to  limit  the  power  of  God  in  this  regard,  but  only  to 
«how  that  the  soul  may  be  so  contaminated  with  sin  that  refor- 
Utttion  would  involve  reconstruction,  at  the  hazard  of  personal 
identic ;  or,  that  after  a  great  sin  the  power  of  &iith  in  God's 
Cffgiveness,  or  the  possibility  of  happiness  along  with  a  feoMvA 
^^mxaj,maj  he  gone. 
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Having  premised  these  things,  I  am  prepared  to  state  mj 
general  argupient,  as  follows : — 

I.  What  are  the  prominent  occasions  of  the  UniTCisalut 
faith? 

II.  Are  there  radically  bad  men?  Or,  is  there  a  good  in 
all,"  which  may  justly  be  called  a  redeeming  virtue  in  tb& 
worst,  and  a  nucleus  of  their  reformation  and  salvation  ? 

III.  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  the  immortality  of  man  as  a 
race,  or  of  the  good  —  or  those  who  shall  become  good— -as a 
class  ? 

IV.  Is  the  immortality  of  the  good  as  a  class  supported  by 
the  history,  especially  of  early  Christian  doctrine  ? 

Y.  Does  this  doctrine  accord  with  a  just  philosophy,  and 
with  the  sentiments  of  humanity  ? 

By  way  of  apology  I  will  offer  but  a  single  word.  The  com- 1 
pliments  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  my  book  may  raise 
undue  expectations  of  my  present  argument.    Suffice  it  to  saj* 
the  book  was  the  fruit  of  long  meditation,  and  of  several  years* 
study ;  my  present  effort  must  be  begun  and  ended  in  not 
many  days.   And  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  ITniversalist  as^ 
with  orthodox  opinions  and  history.    The  main  advantage,  if 
any,  which  I  shall  have  over  the  opponent  of  my  opponent  in 
their  late  discussion,  will  be  that  of  my  position.    I  have  not  ^ 
to  maintain  any  tenet  of  eternal  woe.    For  this  advantage, 
partly  do  I  write,  and  on  it  partly  shall  I  rely.    In  one  view  it 
is  a  disadvantage.   My  change  from  the  orthodox  view  was  a! 
great  emancipation,  and  he  who  has  changed  once  may  changs 
again.    Who  knows  that  one  will  abide  in  the  half-way  hoi 
and  will  not  some  day  rejoice  in  another  great  emancipation  i 
We  shall  see.   Meanwhile,  I  shall  deem  the  present  essaj 
an  introduction  to  the  great  subject,  on  which  I  may  possiblyd^ 
years  hence,  gratify  the  wish  of  friends  at  both  ends  of  d«B 
street  by  writing  more  fully. 


CHAPTER  1. 


XnaUkt  ARB  THE  PROMlNEirr  6c6A.dIOK8  OF  TfiCB  tJNITBB- 
8AI.IST  FAITH? 

KeAH  id  &  delic^tti  point  of  argument;  for  the  caused  of 
human  opinion  beiar  some  analogy  to  the  motives  of  human 
conduct,  of  which  we  ought  not  hastily  to  judge.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  argument  is  a'  legitimate  one ;  for  every  cause  enters 
into  Und  qualifies  its  effect.  Nothing  is  thoroughly  known 
Until  it  is  traced  to  its  source.  Moreover,  in  every  important 
imd  eltenfeively  prevalent  opinion,  however  erroneous,  thete  is 
some  element  of  truth  Whence  its  power  is  derived-  And  we 
shall  labor  at  great  disadvantage  if  we  do  not  thankfully  rec- 
0>gnize  all  that  is  good,  even  relatively,  in  whatever  we  oppose. 
I  think  the  remark  of  Coleridge  a  just  one,  that  "  unless  you 
understand  a  man's  ignorance,  you  may  be  sure  you  are  ignorant 
of  his  understanding."  I  shall  waste  my  words  if  I  do  not 
know  the  paths  by  which  my  gentlemanly  opponent  and  those 
on  his  side  have  come  to  their  opinions.  Only  thus  should  any 
one  pretend  to  offer  himself  as  a  guide  into  the  right  way. 

1.  One  most  obvious  cause  of  Universalism  is  the  reaction 
fiDm  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery.  It  is  easy  to  utter  those 
fWd  feiliful  words  without  thinking  what  they  mean.  It  is  al- 
fiibst  ad  easy  to  fotlbear  thinking  upon  them  out  of  a  suspicion 
that  tbiej  mean  more  than  can  be  true.  But  to  ponder  them, 
and  then  believe  them,  is  IMd  indeed,  and  requires  a  high 
opinion  oi*  a  deep  sense  of  human  guilt  and  ill  desert.  I  have 
met  with  ministers  who  confessed  they  did  not  dare  to  think 
of  the  etelTiity  of  misery,  for  fear  they  should  doubt  the  fact 
And  it  has  been  said  vety  plausibly,  if  not  very  tfuly  in  the 
eboice  between  the  tAvo  more  prevalent  beliefa:  **^e  «Lt^«S^ 
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Uniyersalists  when  we  lose  oar  friends."  And  I  can  easily 
understand  those  who  saj  thej  did  not  really  belieTO  in  endless 
woe,  even  when  ihej  thought  ihej  did. 

In  this  yiew  I  would  say  that  the  Uniyersalist  faith  is  rela- 
tively tnie.  But  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  historical  argument 
to  show  that  this  reaction  did  not  begin  —  as  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it  —  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sec(Hid  century, 
when  Platonic  views  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  had  began 
to  be  received  into  the  faith  of  Christians. 

2.  Certain  views  of  the  sovereignty  and  supremacy  of  God 
have  in  various  ways  promoted  the  Universalist  faith.  Men 
would  fain  comprehend  all  things  in  the  world,  including  those 
which  seem  evil  and  wrong,  under  one  system  and  plan  of  God. 
This  desire  seeks  to  get  rid  of  the  perplexity  and  mystery  of 
sin.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  —  intellectual  and  moral;  the  first 
often  attended  with  a  deadness  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
second  growing  out  of  a  'tenderness  and  acuteness  of  the  moral 
sense.    A  word  respecting  each  of  these* 

(1.)  I  frequently  meet  persons  who  say  there  can  be  nothing 
in  the  universe  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  very  idea 
of  God  makes  Him  the  absolute  sovereign,  dis|>osing  and 
ordaining  all  events.  In  accordance  with  this  view  they  excuse 
any  apparent  wrong  in  themselves  as  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  finite  and  infant  being.  And  as  they  grow  consistently  cold 
and  philosophic,  they  extend  the  same  charity  to  their  neigh- 
bors. "  Whatever  is,  is  right/'  is  their  motto.  And  though 
earth  is  so  full  of  apparently  needless  suffering,  and  of  such  ex- 
quisite counterfeits — if  not  realities  —  of  guilt,  these  people 
persuade  themselves  that  the  Infinite  Being  can  not  have 
allowed  any  thing  which  He  would  disapprove  or  dislike,  and 
that  all  men,  with  greater  or  less  completeness  of  moral  mech- 
anism, are  gliding  on  toward  the  same  final  happiness. 

This  philosophy  is  doubtless  a  reaction,  in  part,  from  the 
higher  forms  of  Calvinism.  When  the  scripture  texts  that 
asserted  the  unity  and  sovereignty  of  God  against  the  Persian 
Dualism  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  Polytheism,  were  taken  as 
charging  God  with  all  that  men  ever  did,  and  when  God  was 
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fiftid  to  eondemn  some  for  the  S(d:e  of  glorifyii^  others,  so  that 
he  must  appear  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come,  it  is  no  .won- 
der that  all  evil  was  denied,  though  at  the  hazard  of  denying 
with  it  all  moral  good,  and  of  locking  up  the  universe  in  ne- 
cessity and  fate. 

This  doctrine  of  necessity  I  name  as  a  cause  of  Universal- 
ism,  not  because  all  Universalists  hold  it,  but  because  I  meet  it 
more  frequently  now  in  their  books  and  on  their  Hps  than  else- 
where. I  rarely  meet  one  who  makes  a  thorough  and  out- 
^ken  denial  of  man's  free  agency,  who  is  not  a  Universalist. 
And  I  so  often  meet  Universalists  who  scout  the  notion  of  free 
will  and  moral  responsibility,  that  the  two  beliefs  have  become 
Eomewhat  associated  in  my  mind.  Many  of  the  persons  I 
speak  of  are  not  members  of  Universalist  churches ;  but  some 
of  them  are  such,  and  they  find  support  in  respectable  books 
of  Universalist  literature. 

(2.)  But  a  sensitively  acute  moral  sense,  no  less  than  a  cold 
philosophy,  may  stagger  at  the  mystery  of  sin  and  deny  its  ex- 
istence. For  sin,  as  I  take  it,  when  reduced  to  its  proper  ele- 
ments, is  no  mere  misfortune  or  indiscretion ;  but  it  is  doing 
wrong  in  the  face  of  conviction  both  of  duty  and  of  interest, 
and  with  the  certain  prospect  of  bitter  regret,  availing  or  un- 
availing. Thus  sin,  as  sin,  is  purely  monstrous,  —  excuseless 
and  reasonless,  a  disjointing  of  the  will  from  its  just  moral  re- 
lations, threatening  havoc  around  if  not  ruin  within.  But 
this  anomaly  is  so  homble  and  horrifying  that,  like  calamitous 
tidings,  men  dread  to  believe  it  true.  They  sometimes  turn 
away  from  it,  shocked  and  confounded,  wishing  not  to  look  at 
it,  or  to  think  of  it,  again  ;  but  hoping  that  the  apparent  mystery 
of  human  guilt  may  be  resolved  into  some  better  mystery  of 
divine  goodness  and  omnipotent  love. 

Whether  the  mystery  can  be  thus  solved  is  a  question  to  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter.  I  need  only  to  remark  here 
that  Olshausen,  alluding  to  the  Universalist  view,  has  well  said: 
''Although  this  may  often  be  owing  to  a  sickly  and  torpid  state 
of  the  moral  feelings,  yet  it  is  without  doubt  deeply  rooted  in 
noble  minds ;  it  is  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  CQm^V&\j&\»x- 
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monjr  in  the  uniTerse/'*  But  I  think  sach  a  hannotiy  do6£  tunt 
preclude  the  notion  of  temporary  aAd  even  self-rainous  peryer-^ 
sion  of  finite  free  agency.  God  maj  still  be  divinely  sote^ 
eign  and  good.  The  highest  power  onlj  becomes  the  more 
perfect,  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  acting  with  all-subduing 
Yiolenoe,  it  operates  in  a  determinate  mode^  as  a  spirit  of  hdli- 
nesa  and  love.  This  higher  power  may  safely  leave  man  free, 
for  the  very  reason  tliat  it  is  omnipotent ;  for  it  is  the  character 
of  strength  not  to  fear  freedom ;  and  it  is  precisely  beeaose 
Omnipotence  governs  the  worid,  that  no  infringement  of  uni* 
yersal  order  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  personal  self^sab* 
sistence  [or  perverse  action}  of  finite  spirit8."t 

3.  I  query  whether  Universalists  do  not  usually  hold  ui 
opinion  of  the  highest  good "  from  which  I  i^ould  dis^t, 
bat  which  has  contributed  to  their  faith.  The  natural  and  just 
revulsion  from  the  thought  of  eternal  misery  has  given  prom- 
inence to  the  question  of  happiness  or  misery ;  and  it  were  no 
wander  if  this  question  should  displace  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant^—  What  is  the  highest  kind  of  happiness  or  welfare? 
Is  it  not  virtue?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  worthy  than  to  be  for- 
tunate-f  My  noble  opponent,  and  multitudes  of  Universalists 
with  him,  will  at  once  say,  "  Yes,  virtue  by  all  means,  and  let 
the  happiness  take  care  of  itself.  First  pure,  then  peaceable. 
Seek  Jmt  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness."  And 
the  moral  philosophy  prevalent  among  Universalists, — that 
blessing  can  not  be  sundered  from  goodness,  that  suffering  u 
inseparable  from  guilt,  and  that  the  only  forgiveness  is  the  put* 
ting  away  of  sin,  — -  this  philosophy  lias  opposed  the  happiness 
worship  of  which  I  speak.  Still  I  doubt  if  many  have  not 
become  Universalists  out  of  a  primary  love  of  enjoyment  — 
here  or  hereafter  —  to  which  moral  worth  is  secondary.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  other  i^ligionists  —  this  is  reHgtonism  as 
distinct  from  genuine  godliness,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  subtle 
mischief  in  human  nature.    But  is  it  not  fostered  more  by  the 


*  Comm.  on  Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 

t  Bbckshamm^r,  Freedom  of  the  WiU,  p.  104.  Eanfmann's  Tians. 
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hope  of  a  final  faappiness,  in  spite  of  any  guilty  abatement  or 
postponement  of  that  happiness,  than  by  the  doctnno  that 
makes  godliness  the  condition  of  the  gain  or  total  loss  of  the 
happiness  ? 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  phrenology,  and  hare  read 
some  phrenological  books.  I  am  sure  that  multitudes  of  them 
make  virtue  the  meiuis  and  happiness  the.  end,  as  if  virtue 
vere  not  intrinsically  good.  Many  of  them  manifestly  use 
words  of  moral  and  religious  impoit  In  a  merely  physical 
tense,  as  Epicurus  doubtless  did  when  he  wrote  a  hock  about 
holiness.  In^  &ct,  much  of  the  phrenological  philosophy  is 
"Etrictly  Epicurefui,  making  pleasure  the  highest  good,  and 
pradence  the  highest  virtue.  Of  the  phrenologists  the  great 
majority  I  think  are  Universalists ;  —  many  because  they  have 
found  in  their  science  special  and  striking  proofs  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  the  economy  of  Pain  —  of  which  hereaflen 
Bot  many  of  them  are  Universalists  on  the  happiness  princi- 
ple. These  are  no  disparagement  to  those  who  are  nobler 
minded ;  but  the  fact  is  proper  to  be  named  among  the  causes 
efthefaith« 

4.  Important  among  these  causes  are  various  modern  re- 
forms, such  as  those  of  criminal  codes,  of  prison  discipline,  and 
of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  ih- 
temperate,  of  abandoned  females,  and  of  vagrant  children. 
AU  these  reforms  have  grown  out  of  a  kindlier  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  they  have  all  encouraged  a  higher  faith  in  the 
salvability  of  thoi^e  who  seemed  beyond  hope.     Many  who 
had  been  given  up  as  lost  have  been  recovered  back  to  the 
paths  of  virtue.    These  reforms  are  an  honor  to  our  age,  and 
no  lover  of  his  kind  should  discourage  the  last  effort  to  save 
the  fallen.    They  are  our  brothers  and  our  sisters  all.  But 
the  question  still  remains  whether  the  cases  of  reformation  form 
to  large  an  induction  as  to  warrant  the  inference  of  a  general 
salvation  in  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  Grod's  kingdcmi. 
This  question  I  reserve  for  the  next  chapter,  where  I  shall 
examine  the  doctrine  of  the  ^  good  in  all,^  which  is  one  form 
of  the  Universalist  fallk 
S* 
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5.  Philanthropic  effort  in  behalf  of  the  slave  is  another  oc- 
casion of  this  faith.  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men."  There  is  a  human  brotherhood,  and  a  divine  Father- 
hood ;  and  he  is  false  to  humanity  and  piety  who  does  not 
recognize  and  live  out  this  truth.  But  whether  the  fact  war- 
rants the  faith  in  question  is  to  be  considered. 

6.  Modern  Spiritualism  has  doubtless  promoted  the  belief 
of  the  final  salvation  of  all.  I  would. not  by  any  means  con- 
found the  two  doctrines ;  for  the  majority  of  Universalists  may 
think  no  more  of  the  supposed  revelations  of  Spiritualism  than 
I  do.  And  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  their  merits. 
I  simply  name  the  fact  that  nearly  all  Spiritualists  are  Univer* 
salists,  and  may  refer  to  the  opinions  of  some  Spiritualists  when 
1  come  to  the  scripture  doctrine  of  immortality. 

7.  I  think  that  Universalists  have  thought  less  than  others 
of  the  infinitude  of  blessing  implied  in  eternal  life,  and  have 
thus  been  more  ready  to  regard  eternal  life  as  the  destiny  of 
all.  I  think  this  is  the  fcxi  because  I  have  frequently  heard 
Universalists  speak  of  it  as  unjust  if  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  are  not  to  be  compensated  with  endless  joy  ;  or,  as  if  the 
eternal  life  of  some  instead  of  all  would  be  an  unequal  par- 
tiality in  God.    The  reasons  for  the  fact  are  various. 

(1.)  Universalists  have  not  been  compelled  to  ponder  and 
weigh  an  infinite  boon  in  order  to  justify  a  supposed  exposure 
to  an  infinite  woe.    This  is  an  orthodox  habit  of  mind,  which 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  which  is  one  of  the  more  com- 
mon methods  of  vindicating  the  divine  justice.    God  is  so 
good  as  to  offer  immortal  glory  to  man,  once  and  again.  If 
man  declines  —  refuses  —  rejects  —  scorns  the  offer,  docs  he 
not  deserve  the  pains  of  hell  ?    How  shall  we  escape  endless 
pangs,  if  we  n^lect  so  great  salvation  ?    Sucfi  is  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  so  plausible  that^I  have  heard  of  one  Univer- 
salist  preacher  who  in  a  pardonable  vexation  with  the  people 
for  not  welcoming  his  faith  said  that  if  there  was  not  a  hell 
there  ought  to  be  one.    The  orthodox  reasoning  on  this  subject 
is  indeed  a  monstrous  perversion,  which,  pressed  to  its  conse- 
^z/ences^v involves  the  notion  that,  from  the  beginning  and  foi 
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«7er,  infinite  evil  has  as  good  a  right  of  possession  and  may 
claim  as  fair  a  chance  in  the  universe  as  infinite  good. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  fearful  corollary,  the  orthodox  man, 
compelled  to  offset  an  infinite  good  against  an  infinite  evil,  has 
got  some  benefit  of  the  process.  With  this  doctrine  of  election, 
or  selection,  Jie. has  thought  intensively ,  has  intently  considered 
the  "  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  has  reckoned  the  "  un- 
searchable riches  "  until  he  has  felt  that  they  were  past  compu- 
tation, and  has  contemplated  the  "far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory  "  until  not  only  the  heaviest  temporal 
calamities  have  seemed  a  "  light  affliction,"  but  even  the  hazards 
of  deathless  pain,  however  imminent,  have  seemed  of  little  ac- 
count. 

The  method  of  the  Universalist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
the  extensive.  He  has  enlarged  the  range  of  the  eternal  life, 
making  it  comprehend  the  entire  host  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  whole  range  of  God's  intelligent  creatures.  The  orthodox 
estimates  have  been  those  of  magnitude;  the  Universalist, 
those  of  multitude.  And  I  believe  that  many  Universalists 
have  sought  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  eternal  weal  (they 
can  not  make  them  wider  than  I  shall)  because  they  have  less 
fathomed  its  depths. 

I  think  the  early  Christians  had  an  advantage  here.  With 
no  eternal  evil  to  fear  for  any,  but  deeming  themselves  called 
hj  God's  free  gift,  freely  received,  to  be  "  heirs  of  glory,"  joint 
heirs  with  Christ  of  all  that  eternity  can  yield,  they  gained 
some  sense  of  what  is  "  Length,  and  Breadth,  and  Depth,  and 
Height,''  in  the  computations' of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Hence 
we  cease  to  wonder  that  when  fiery  trials  came,^  and  not  the 
strong  men  only,  but  delicate* women  and  children  of  tender 
age  were  killed  all  day  long,  counted  out  like  sheep  for  the 
butcher,  —  they  thought  they  more  than  conquered,  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Life  who  had  loved  them  unto  death.  The 
early  Christian  martyrdoms  served  as  a  precedent  for  the 
courage  of  the  later  martyrs,  bui*dened  with  the  tenet  of 
eternal  woe.    Let  that  burden  be  removed,  and  the  "  great  f^al- 
ration"  be  great  not  as  fnom  an  infinite  evil,  but      fex  «xv 
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eternal  mi  ever  augmenting  good, — and  wben  poor,  weak 
men,  born  of  yesterday,  sbaU  begin  to  reckon  tbe  magnitude 
of  tbe  salvation,  modesty  may  inspire  some  doubt  whether  all 
are  thus  saved.  To  be  indeed  "  children  of  the  Most  High/' 
^  sons  of  God,"  "  kings  and  priests  "  unto  tbe  Lord  of  all,  may 
be  so  high  an  honor  that  an  ^  election,"  or  selection,  shall  not 
be  a  very  unworthy  doctrine. 

(2.)  The  slight  estimate  of  which  I  speak  is  in  part  due  to 
a  reaction  from  a  false  heavenly  mindedness.  There  are  many 
professing  Christians  who  seem  to  do  christian  duties  became 
they  lead  on  to  eternal  gloi-y.  This  is  what  C<deridge  has  well 
styled  '**  the-other-worldliness/* —  trying  to  be  godly,  not  be- 
cause it  is  right,  but  because  it  will  pay  well.  This  is  a  gross 
perversion,  the  over-working  and  abuse  of  considerations  that 
should  be  properly  used,  for  cherishing  of  gratitude  and  for 
oomfort  in  tribulati(».  It  is  tl>e  counterfeit  doing  harm  to  the 
genuine.  And  this  spuricHis  piety  is  specially  misehievous 
when  it  assumes  that  the  degree  of  future  glory  is  never  af- 
fected by  one's  attj^inments  in  virtue,  but  that  the  best  and  the 
worst  c£  the  saved  will  be  at  once  and  equally  blessed  when 
they  pass  the- pearly  gates  —  a  doctrine  which  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  was  never  designed  to  tea(^.  This 
selfish  and  miraculous  theory  of  future  gloiy  is  justly  repudi- 
ated by  many  Universalists,  who  find  the  law  and  the  measure 
of  happiness  in  virtue  itself.  Science  and  philosophy  are  dis- 
covering to  men  close  and  jiatural  connections  between  well- 
doing and  well-being.  A  very  important  gospel  this  —  or, 
*rather,  a  very  important  law  of  all  gospel.  But  it  may  go  too 
far  with  its  doctrine  of  natural  processes,  sinking  the  super- 
natural in  these,  and  losing  itself  in  the  finite,  which  is  its 
proper  sphere.  And  it  will  be  well  if  in  the  rigor  of  moral 
law  men  do  not  forget  the  miracle  of  infinite  love  that  has  of- 
fered inmiortal  life  to  those  who  had  incurred  some  sort  of 
death. 

(3.)  The  light  estimate  pf  eternity  is  also  due,  in  part,  to  the 
secular  prosperity  of  this  age,  and  to  the  unwonted  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  its  secular  bearings.   The  gospel  efisily  catches 
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1.  1  slmll  not  by  t&e  jthraa^  Ufiii^iiMst  Ikitb'*  iiiiply  the 
opinion  that  all  men,  without  respect  to  present  diara^ter ,  enter 
immedSatelj  after  deatli  into  a  stirte  of  tmstdiied  happiness. 
This  notion  has  been  ably  opposed  by  those  called  Restora- 
tionists,  and  it  is  fkst  declining.  Yet  I  find  the  term  Euknx^ 
Honigt  inconvenient,  because  it  implies  the  t^inion  that  there  is 
a  fidl  in  Hie  history  of  the  human  race  from  which  men  is 
I'estored ;  and  this  opinion  is  disowned  by  many  ifrho  beBere 
that  condifkm  is  ever  the  inseparable  consequeiioe  of  ii^uif<ed 
character,  that  salvation  is  never  forfeited  or  lost,  and  that 
Bestoration  is  strictly  impossible.  By  the  tenn  Univei^alist, 
then,  I  mean  simply  one  who  holds  that  all  men  will  be  at  IlEUdt 
both  holy  aud  liappy. 

2.  I  shall  disclaim  all  opinion  of  a  special  or  violent  inter* 
position  on  the  part  of  God,  in  the  final  perishing  of  the  wici^ed. 
My  view  is  that  the  unrepenting  sinner  destroys  hinaetf ;  and 
tiiough  thb  self-destruction  may  not  be  complete  in  the  death 
of  the  body,  but  in  a  second  instalment  of  death,  I  shall  still 
regard  it  not  as  miracle,  but  the  natural  process  of  the  life 
divorced  from  an  unloved  God,  languishing  back  to  naught. 

Hiis  view  also  cuts  off  a  frequent  objection  that  final  pun- 
ishment is  "vindictive,"  and  that  God  is  wrathful  in  a  bad  sense 
of  the  word.  It  also  allows  the  opinion  that  physical  death  is 
not  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  one's  being,  and  that  one  who  has 
not  deliberately  rejected  God  and  viitue  before  the  dyii^ 
breath,  may  embtace  God  and  virtue  thereafter.  Thus  I  hold, 
and  have  long  held,  the  salVabiRty  of  the  heathen.  TBic  doc- 
trine of  an  intermediate  state  without  change,  and  of  an  ap- 
pointed limit  of  probation  on  either  side  of  the  interval  between 
death  and  resurrection,  may  still  be  true. 

3.  1  spealk  of  persistently  wicked  "  men.  I  do  not  asswme 
that  there  are  such,  that  being  part  of  the  argument  Nor  do 
I  design  to  limit  the  power  of  God  in  this  regard,  but  only  to 
show  that  the  soul  may  be  so  contaminated  with  sin  that  refor- 
mation would  involve  reconstruction,  at  the  hazard  of  personal 
identity ;  or,  that  after  a  great  sin  the  power  of  £adtli  in  Go^^ 
forgiveness,  or  the  possibility  of  happiness  along  witi;i  a 
memorjr,  maj  be  gone. 
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Having  premised  these  things,  I  am  prepared  to  state  mj 
general  argajnent,  as  follows: — 

L  What  are  the  prominent  occasions  of  the  Universalist 
faith? 

XL  Are  there  radically  bad  men?  Or,  is  there  a  good  in 
all,"  which  may  justly  be  called  a  redeeming  yirtue  in  tiifr 
worst,  and  a  nucleus  of  their  reformation  and  salvation  ? 

III.  Do  the  Scriptures  teach  the  immortality  of  man  as  a 
race,  or  of  the  good  —  or  those  who  shall  become  good— as  a 
class  ? 

rV,  Is  the  immortality  of  the  good  as  a  class  supported  by 
the  history,  especially  of  early  Christian  doctrine  ? 

Y.  Does  this  doctrine  accord  with  a  just  philosophy,  and 
with  the  sentiments  of  humanity  ? 

By  way  of  apology  I  will  offer  but  a  single  word.  The  com- ' 
pliments  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  my  book  may  raise  1 
undue  expectations  of  my  present  argument.    Suffice  it  to  say,  j 
the  book  was  the  fruit  of  long  meditation,  and  of  several  years* ' 
study ;  my.  present  effort  must  be  begun  and  ended  in  not 
many  days.   And  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  ITniversalist  as  ^ 
with  orthodox  opinions  and  history.    The  main  advantage,  if  j  • 
any,  which  I  shall  have  over  the  opponent  of  my^opponeat  in  j 
their  late  discussion,  will  be  that  of  my  position.    I  have  not  j 
to  maintain  any  tenet  of  eternal  woe.    For  this  advantage  j 
partly  do  I  write,  and  on  it  partly  shall  I  rely.    In  one  view  it  • 
is  a  disadvantage.    My  change  from  the  orthodox  view  was  a 
great  emancipation,  and  he  who  has  changed  once  may  change  [ 
again.    Who  knows  that  one  will  abide  in  the  half-way  houset 
and  will  not  some  day  rejoice  in  another  great  emancipation? 
We  shall  see.   Meanwhile,  I  shall  deem  the  present  essaj  as 
an  introduction  to  the  great  subject,  on  which  I  may  possiblyi 
years  hence,  gratify  the  wish  of  friends  at  both  ends  of  tbe 
street  by  writing  more  fully.  | 
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tmAiT  ABB  THB  PROltlNENT  OCCAdlONS  OF  TfiCB  tTNITIB* 
8AI.IST  FAITH? 

Hfifii:  id  a  dielicstti^  point  of  argument;  for  the  caused  of 
liuniaii  opinion  beat  some  analogy  to  the  motives  of  human 
conduct,  6f  which  We  ought  not  hastily  to  judge.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  arguinent  is  a"  legitimate  one ;  for  every  cause  enters 
into  and  qualifies  its  effect.  Nothing  is  thoroughly  known 
until  it  is  traced  to  its  source.  Moreover,  in  every  important 
ahd  extensively  prevalent  opinion,  however  erroneous,  thete  is 
some  element  of  truth  Whence  its  power  is  derived-  And  we 
shall  labor  at  gtieat  disadvantage  if  we  do  not  thankfully  rec- 
dgtiize  all  that  is  good,  even  relatively,  in  whatever  we  oppose. 
I  think  the  remarft  of  Coleridge  a  just  one,  that  "  unless  you 
understand  a  man*s  ignorance,  you  may  be  sure  you  are  ignorant 
of  his  understanding."  I  shall  waste  my  words  if  I  do  not 
know  the  paths  by  which  my  gentlemanly  opponent  and  those 
on  his  side  have  come  td  their  opinions.  Only  thus  should  any 
one  pretend  to  offer  himself  as  a  guide  into  the  right  way. 

1.  One  moist  obvious  cause  of  Universalism  is  the  reaction 
frojfii  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery.  It  is  easy  to  utter  those 
fWO  featful  words  without  thinking  what  they  mean.  It  is  al- 
mbst  ad  easy  to  fotlbear  thinking  upon  them  out  of  a  suspicion 
that  tkej  mean  more  than  can  be  true.  But  to  ponder  them, 
and  that  believe  them,  is  haiM  indeed,  and  requires  a  high 
opinion  or  a  deep  sense  of  human  guilt  and  ill  desert.  I  have 
met  with  ministers  who  confessed  they  did  not  dare  to  think 
of  the  etelTiity  of  misery,  for  fear  they  should  doubt  the  fact 
And  it  has  been  said  vety  plausibly,  if  not  very  tfuly  in  the 
choice  bct^eien  th^  two  more  prevalent  beliefa: 
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Uniyersalists  when  we  lose  oar  friends."  And  I  can  easily 
understand  those  who  &aj  thej  did  not  really  belieTO  in  endless 
woe,  even  when  they  thought  they  did. 

In  this  Tiew  I  would  say  that  the  Universalist  faith  is  rela- 
tively tnie.  But  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  historical  argument 
to  show  that  this  reaction  did  not  begin  —  as  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it  —  until  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
when  Platonic  views  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl  had  begsn 
to  be  received  into  the  faith  of  Christians. 

2.  Certain  views  of  the  sovereignty  and  supremacy  of  God 
have  in  various  ways  promoted  the  Universalist  faith.  Men 
would  fain  comprehend  all  things  in  the  world,  including  those 
which  seem  evil  and  wrong,  under  one  system  and  plan  of  God. 
This  desire  seeks  to  get  rid  of  the  perplexity  and  mystery  of 
sin.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  —  intellectual  and  moral;  the  first 
often  attended  with  a  deadness  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the 
second  growing  out  of  a  'tenderness  and  acuteness  of  the  moral 
sense.    A  word  respecting  each  of  these- 

(1.)  I  frequently  meet  persons  who  say  there  can  be  nothing 
in  the  universe  opposed  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  very  idea 
of  God  makes  Him  the  absolute  sovereign^  dis|>osing  and 
ordaining  all  events.  In  accordance  with  this  view  they  excuse 
any  apparent  wrong  in  themselves  as  the  necessary  imperfection 
of  finite  and  infant  being.  And  as  they  grow  consistently  cold 
and  philosophic,  they  extend  the  same  charity  to  their  neigh- 
bors. "  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  is  their  motto.  And  though 
earth  is  so  full  of  apparently  needless  suffering,  and  of  such  ex- 
quisite counterfeits — if  not  realities  —  of  guilt,  these  people 
persuade  themselves  that  the  Infinite  Being  can  not  have 
allowed  any  thing  which  He  would  disapprove  or  dislike,  and 
that  all  men,  with  greater  or  less  completeness  of  moral  mech- 
anism, are  gliding  on  toward  the  same  final  happiness. 

This  philosophy  is  doubtless  a  reaction,  in  part,  from  the 
higher  forms  of  Calvinism.  When  the  scripture  texts  that 
asserted  the  unity  and  sovereignty  of  God  against  the  Persian 
Dualism  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  Polytheism,  were  taken  as 
charging  God  with  all  that  men  ever  did,  and  when  God  was 
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said  to  eondemn  some  fw  the  icke  of  glorifying  others,  so  that 
he  must  appear  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come,  it  is  no  .won- 
der that  all  evil  was  denied,  though  at  the  hazard  of  denying 
with  it  all  moral  good,  and  of  locking  up  the  universe  in  ne« 
cessity  and  fate. 

This  doctrine  of  necessity  I  name  as  a  cause  of  Universal- 
ism,  not  hecanse  all  Universalists  hold  it,  but  because  I  meet  it 
more  frequently  now  in  their  books  and  on  their  lips  than  else- 
where I  rarely  meet  one  who  makes  a  thorough  and  out- 
^ken  denial  of  man's  free  agency,  who  is  not  a  Universalist. 
And  I  so  oflen  meet  Universalists  who  scout  the  notion  of  fi'ee 
will  and  moral  responsibility,  that  the  two  beliefs  have  become 
somewhat  associated  in  my  mind.  Many  of  the  persons  I 
speak  of  are  not  members  of  Universalist  churches ;  but  some 
of  them  are  such,  and  they  find  support  in  respectable  books 
of  Universalist  literature. 

(2.)  But  a  sensitively  acute  mental  sense,  no  less  than  a  cold 
philosophy,  may  stagger  at  the  mystery  of  sin  and  deny  its  ex- 
istence. For  sin,  as  I  take  it,  when  reduced  to  its  proper  ele- 
ments, is  no  mere  misfortune  or  indiscretion ;  but  it  is  doing 
wrong  in  the  face  of  conviction  both  of  duty  and  of  interest, 
and  with  the  certain  prospect  of  bitter  regret,  availing  or  un- 
availing. Thus  sin,  as  sin,  is  purely  monstrous,  —  excuseless 
and  reasonless,  a  disjointing  of  the  will  from  its  just  moral  re- 
lations, threatening  havoc  around  if  not  ruin  within.  But 
this  anomaly  is  so  homble  and  horrifying  that,  like  calamitous 
tidings,  men  dread  to  believe  it  true.  They  sometimes  turn 
away  from  it,  shocked  and  confounded,  wishing  not  to  look  at 
it,  or  to  think  of  it,  again  ;  but  hoping  that  the  apparent  mystery 
of  human  guilt  may  be  resolved  into  some  better  mystery  of 
divine  goodness  and  omnipotent  love. 

Whether  the  mystery  can  be  thus  solved  is  a  question  to  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter.  I  need  only  to  remark  here 
that  Olshausen,  alluding  to  the  Universalist  view,  has  well  said: 
''Although  this  may  often  be  owing  to  a  sickly  and  torpid  state 
of  the  moral  feelings,  yet  it  is  without  doubt  deeply  rooted  in 
noble  minds ;  it  is  the  longing  of  the  soul  after  com^\e.\<&  YiAx- 
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moAy  in  tlie  uniTerse.*'*  But  I  think  suck  a  hannofiy  does  not 
predude  the  notion  of  temporary  and  even  Belf-rainous  perver<« 
sum  of  finite  free  agency.  God  may  still  be  divinely  sovei^- 
eign  and  good.  ^  The  highest  power  only  becomes  the  more 
perfect)  from  the  fact  that  instead  of  acting  with  all-subduing 
violence,  it  operates  in  a  determinate  mode,  as  a  spirit  of  holi- 
ness and  love.  This  higher  power  may  safely  leave  man  free, 
for  the  very  reason  tliat  it  is  omnipotent ;  for  it  is  the  character 
d  strength  not  to  fear  freedom ;  and  it  is  precisely  because 
Omnipotence  governs  the  woi^,  that  no  infringement  of  uni* 
versal  order  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  personal  self^-sub* 
sisteDce  [or  pervei*se  action]  of  finite  spirits/'t 

3*  I  query  whether  Universalists  do  not  usually  bold  as 
opinion  of  the  ^  highest  good "  from  which  I  should  dissent, 
but  which  has  contributed  to  their  faith.  The  natural  and  just 
revulsion  from  the  thouglit  of  eternal  misery  has  given  prom- 
inence to  the  question  of  happiness  or  misery  $  and  it  were  no 
wonder  if  this  question  should  displace  that  which  is  most  im- 
poittant,  —  What  is  the  highest  kind  of  happiness  or  welfare? 
Is  it  not  virtue?  Is  it  not  better  to  be  worthy  than  to  be  for^ 
tunatef  My  noble  opponent,  and  multitudes  of  Universalists 
with  him,  will  at  once  say,  "  Yes,  virtue  by  all  means,  and  let 
the  happiness  take  care  of  itself.  First  pure,  then  peaceable. 
Seek  Jerst  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness."  And 
the  moral  philosophy  prevalent  among  Universalists,  —  that 
blessing  can  not  be  sundered  from  goodness,  that  suffering  is 
inseparable  from  guilt,  and  that  the  only  forgiveness  is  the  put- 
ting away  of  sin,  —  this  philosophy  -has  opposed  the  happiness- 
worship  of  which  I  speak.  Still  I  doubt  if  many  have  not 
become  Universalists  out  of  a  primary  love  of  enjoyment  — 
here  or  hereafter  —  to  which  moral  worth  is  secondary.  The 
same  may  be  true  of  other  religionists  —  this  is  religionism  as 
distinct  from  genuine  godliness,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  subtle 
mischief  in  human  nature.    But  is  it  not  fostered  more  by  the 


*  Comm,  on  Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 

r  Bbdffihammer,  Freedom  of  the  Will,  p.  104.  Eaufmann's  Tnms. 
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hope  of  a  final  happiness,  in  spite  of  an j  guiltj  Bbatement  or 
postponement  of  that  happiness,  than  hj  the  doctrise  thai 
makes  godliness  the  condition  of  the  gain  or  total  loss  of  the 
happiness  ? 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  phrenology,  and  have  read 
Bome  phrenological  books.  I  am  sure  that  multitudes  of  them 
make  virtue  the  means  and  happiness  the.  end,  as  if  virtue 
vere  not  intrinsically  good.  Many  of  them  manifestly  use 
words  of  moral  and  religious  impoi*t  in  a  merely  physical 
sense,  as  Epicurus  doubtless  did  when  he  wrote  a  bode  about 
holiness.  In^&ct,  much  of  the  phrenological  philosophy  js 
"Etrictly  Epicurean,  making  pleasure  the  highest  good,  and 
pradence  the  highest  virtue.  Of  the  phrenologists  the  great 
majority  I  think  are  Universalists ;  ^  many  because  they  have 
found  in  their  science  special  and  striking  proofs  of  the  good- 
ness of  Grod  in  the  economy  of  Pain  — of  which  hereafler. 
But  many  of  them  are  Universalists  on  the  happiness  princi- 
]de.  These  are  no  disparagement  to  those  who  are  nobler 
minded ;  but  the  fact  is  proper  to  be  named  among  the  causes 
of  the  faith. 

4*  Important  among  these  causes  are  various  modem  re- 
forms, such  as  those  of  criminal  codes,  of  prison  discipline,  and 
of  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
temperate,  of  abandoned  females,  and  of  vagrant  children. 
All  these  reforms  have  grown  out  of  a  kindlier  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  they  have  all  encouraged  a  higher  faith  in  the 
salvabiiity  of  tho^e  who  seemed  beyond  hope.  Many  who 
had  been  given  up  as  lost  have  been  recovered  back  to  the 
paths  of  virtue.  These  reforms  are  an  honor  to  our  age,  and 
no  lover  of  his  kind  should  discourage  the  last  effort  to  save 
the  fallen.  They  are  our  brothers  and  our  sisters  all.  But 
the  question  still  remains  whether  the  cases  of  reformation  form 
60  large  an  induction  as  to  warrant  the  inference  of  a  general 
salvaticm  in  the  holiness  and  blessedness  of  Grod's  kingdom. 
This  question  I  reserve  for  the  next  chapter,  where  I  shall 
examine  the  doctrine  of  the  good  in  all,^  which  la  oueibtsi 
of  the  JJniveTsalist  faith. 
3* 
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5.  Philanthropic  effort  in  behalf  of  the  slave  is  another  oc- 
casion of  this  faith.  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men."  There  is  a  human  brotherhood,  and  a  divine  Father- 
hood ;  and  he  is  false  to  humanity  and  pietj  who  does  not 
recognize  and  live  out  this  truth.  But  whether  the  &ct  war- 
rants the  faith  in  question  is  to  be  considered. 

6.  Modern  Spiiutualism  has  doubtless  promoted  the  beUef 
of  the  final  salvation  of  alL  I  would. not  by  any  means  con- 
found the  two  doctrines ;  for  the  majority  of  Universalists  maj 
think  no  more  of  the  supposed  revelations  of  Spiritualism  than 
I  do.  And  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  discuss  their  merits. 
I  simply  name  the  fact  that  nearly  all  Spiritualists  are  Univer' 
8alists,and  may  refer  to  the  opinions  of  some  Spiritualists  whea 
I  come  to  the  scripture  doctrine  of  imniortality. 

7.  I  think  that  Universalists  have  thought  less  than  others 
of  the  infinitude  of  blessing  implied  in  eternal  life,  and  have 
thus  been  more  ready  to  regard  eternal  life  as  the  destiny  of 
all.  I  think  this  is  the  fcict  because  I  have  frequently  heard 
Universalists  speak  of  it  as  unjust  if  the  sufferings  of  this 
life  are  not  to  be  compensated  with  endless  joy ;  or,  as  if  the 
eternal  life  of  some  instead  of  all  would  be  an  unequal  par- 
tiality in  God.    The  reasons  for  the  fact  are  various. 

(1.)  Universalists  have  not  been  compelled  to  ponder  and 
weigh  an  infinite  boon  in  order  to  justify  a  supposed  exposure 
to  an  infinite  woe.  This  is  an  orthodox  habit  of  mind,  whidi 
is  jexceedingly  interesting,  and  which  is  one  of  the  more  com- 
mon methods  of  vindicating  the  divine  justice.  Grod  is  so 
good  as  to  offer  immortal  glory  to  man,  once  and  again.  If 
man  declines  —  refuses  —  rejects  —  scorns  the  offer,  docs  he 
not  deserve  the  pains  of  hell  ?  How  shall  we  escape  endless 
pangs,  if  we  n^lect  so  great  salvation  ?  Such  is  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  it  is  so  plausible  that.,  I  have  heard  of  one  Univer- 
salist  preacher  who  in  a  pardonable  vexation  with  the  people 
for  not  welcoming  his  faith  said  that  if  there  was  not  a  hell 
there  ought  to  be  one.  The  orthodox  reasoning  on  this  subject 
is  indeed  a  monstrous  perversion,  which,  pressed  to  its  conse- 
QuenceSyv involves  the  notion  that,  from  the  beginning  and  for 
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^er,  infinite  evil  has  as  good  a  right  of  possession  and  may 
claim  as  fair  a  chance  in  the  universe  as  infinite  good. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  fearful  corollary,  the  orthodox  man, 
compelled  to  offset  an  infinite  good  against  an  infinite  evil,  has 
got  some  benefit  of  the  process.  With  this  doctrine  of  election, 
or  selection,  Jie. has  thought  intensively ,  has  intently  considered 
the  "  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  has  reckoned  the  "  un- 
searchable riches  "  until  he  has  felt  that  they  were  past  compu- 
tation, and  has  contemplated  the  "  far  more  exceeding  and 
\  eternal  weight  of  glory  '*  until  not  only  the  heaviest  temporal 
calamities  have  seemed  a  "  light  affliction,"  but  even  the  hazards 
of  deathless  pain,  however  imminent,  have  seemed  of  little  ac- 
count. 

The  method  of  the  Universalist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
the  extensive.  He  has  enlarged  the  range  of  the  eternal  life, 
making  it  comprehend  the  entire  host  of  the  human  race,  and 
the  whole  range  of  God's  intelligent  creatures.  The  orthodox 
estimates  have  been  those  of  magnitude;  the  Universalist^ 
those  of  multitude.  And  I  believe  that  many  Universalists 
have  sought  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  eternal  weal  (they 
can  not  make  them  wider  than  I  shall)  because  they  have  less 
fathomed  its  depths. 

I  think  the  early  Christians  had  an  advantage  here.  With 
no  eternal  evil  to  fear  for  any,  but  deeming  themselves  ealled 
by  God's  free  gift,  freely  received,  to  be  "  heirs  of  glory,"  joint 
heirs  with  Chiist  of  all  that  eternity  can  yield,  they  gained 
some  sense  of  what  is  "  Length,  and  Breadth,  and  Depth,  and 
Height,''  in  the  computations*  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Hence 
we  cease  to  wonder  that  when  fiery  trials  came,  and  not  the 
strong  men  only,  but  delicate* women  and  children  of  tender 
age  were  killed  all  day  long,  counted  out  like  sheep  for  the 
butcher,  —  they  thought  they  more  than  conquered,  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Life  who  had  loved  them  unto  death.  The 
early  Christian  martyrdoms  served  as  a  precedent  for  the' 
courage  of  the  later  martyrs,  bui-dened  with  the  tenet  of 
eternal  woe.  Let  that  burden  be  removed,  and  the  "  great  sal- 
ration  "  be  great  not  as  from  an  infinite  evi\,  \)ul     ^ot  «cv 
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eternal  mid  erer  frngmeBtiog  good,  —  mid  when  poor,  weak 
men,  born  of  jesterdaj,  shall  begin  to  reckon  the  magnitude 
of  the  salvation,  modesty  may  inspire  some  doubt  whether  all 
are  thus  saved.  To  be  indeed  "  children  of  the  Most  High," 
^  sons  of  God,"  *'  kings  and  priests  "  unto  the  Lord  of  all,  may 
be  so  high  an  honor  that  an  ^  election,"  or  selection,  shall  not 
be  a  very  unworthy  doctrine. 

(2.)  The  slight  estimate  of  which  I  speak  is  in  part  due  to 
a  reaction  from  a  false  hes^venly  mindedness.  There  are  many 
professing  Christians  who  seem  to  do  christian  duties  because 
they  lead  on  to  eternal  glox-y.  This  is  what  Coleridge  has  well 
styled  the^)ther-worldline8s,'* —  trying  to  be  godly,  not  be- 
cause it  is  right,  but  because  it  will  pay  well.  This  is  a  gross 
perversion,  the  over-working  and  abuse  of  considerations  that 
should  be  properly  used,  for  cherishing  of  gratitude  and  for 
comfort  in  tribulation.  It  is  the  counterfeit  doing  harm  to  the 
genuine*  And  this  spurious  piety  is  specially  mischievous 
when  it  assnmes  that  the  degree  of  future  glory  is  never  af- 
fected by  one's  attj^inments  in  virtue,  but  that  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  saved  will  be  at  once  and  equally  blessed  when 
they  pass  tbe^  pearly  gates  —  a  doctrine  which  the  parable  of 
the  laborers  in  the  vineyard  was  never  designed  to  teach.  Thi» 
selfish  and  miraculous  theory  of  future  gloiy  is  justly  r^udi- 
ated  by  many  Universalists,  who  find  the  law  and  the  measure 
of  happiness  in  virtue  itself.  Science  philosophy  are  dis- 
covering to  men  close  and  natural  connections  between  well- 
doing and  well-being.  A  very  important  gospel  this  —  or, 
*rather,  a  very  important  law  of  all  gospel.  But  it  may  go  too 
far  with  its  doctrine  of  natural  processes,  sinking  the  super- 
natural in  these,  and  losing  itself  in  the  finite,  which  is  its 
proper  sphere.  And  it  will  be  well  if  in  the  rigor  of  moral 
law  men  do  not  forget  the  miracle  of  infinite  love  that  has  of- 
fered immortal  life  to  those  who  had  incurred  some  sort  oi 
death. 

(3.)  The  light  estimate  of  eternity  is  also  due,  in  part,  to  the 
secular  prosperity  of  this  age,  and  to  the  unwonted  preaching 
of  the  gospel  in  its  secular  bearings.   The  gospel  efisily  catches 
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the  spirit  of  the  times;  afld  in  this  age  of* social  wealth,  with 
its  new  social  interests  and  pressing  problems,  the  attention  of 
Christians  is  a  little  turned  away  from  heaven  to  earth.  In  the 
gospel  for  the  times  manj  things  are  said  that  are  immensely 
true  and  important.    There  is  a  gospel  for  the  drunkard,  for 
the  harlot,  for  the  pauper,  and  for  the  slave ;  and  woe  be  to  us 
if  we  preach  not  all  these  gospels. .  Yet  they  are  all  worthless 
aod  false,  and  they  will  surely  degenerate  into  mere  temporal- 
ities, if  they  are  not  leavened  and  permeated  with  the  old  gos- 
pel of  salvation  from  sin  and  death,  for  a  life  that  runs  parallel 
with  the  eternal  being  of  God. .  We  have  need  to  remember 
what  Archbishop  Leighton  once  said,  when  reproached  for  not 
preaehing  up  the  tihies.    He  hoped  that  while  so  many  were 
preaching  up  the  times,  be  might  be  excused  if  one  humble 
Btrvaat  of  Jesus  Christ  should  preach  up  Heaven  and  Eternity. 


DISCUSSION  OF  HUMAN  DESTINY. 


QUESTION. 

Do  reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  the  ntter  extinction  of  an  nnra- 
ge&erate  portion  of  hnman  beings,  instead  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  ? 


AFFIRMATIVE  ARGUMENT, 

BY    C.    F.  HUDSON 
INTRODUCTION. 

Fob  jseveral  generations  past  the  great  oontrorersy  in  the 
Christian  Church  has  turned  on  the  question  of  a  supposed 
eternal  misery  of  the  wicked,  and  a  supposed  eternal  evil  in 
the  universe  of  God.    Two  parties  have  been  arrayed  against 
each  other,  separated  by  a  twice  infinite  diflTerence  of  opinion, 
masmuch  as  endless  bliss  and  endless  woe  are  each  infinitely 
i^oved,  and  in  opposite  directions,  from  man's  original  nothing- 
ness.   Each  party  has  also  maintained,  consistently  with  its 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  truth,  or  at  least  in  the  hurtfulness 
of  error,  that  its  opinion  is  most  conducive  to  the  present  and 
fhtnre  welfare  of  man.    And  when  we  look  to  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  held  the  opposing  opinions  with  any  devout- 
nesSy  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  have  exhibited  real,  though 
sometimes  different,  graces  and  virtues. 

Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  their  twice  infinite  differ- 
ence has  turned  on  one  point  of  agreement.  They  jiave  held 
alike  and  in  ccMmmon  the  actual  immortality  of  all  humaai  «n<Q&&» 
The  pamdox  vanishes  at  a  single  thought,  and  api^eim  «a  m 


self  fuad  my  opfofientf  ihttt  jt  cwly  lo  Aiooed,  aiHl  niot 
argaed. 

The  whole  subject  of  human  character  is  a  vast  one,  and  U 
i«  all  iiitolYed  ia  the  questiop  if  there  be  radioillj  bod  men. 
I  can  only  pretend  to  make  a  few  points  of  the  gemeral  arga- 
meat;  suggestions  only,  where  demonstration — in  a  matter  SQf 
prejud}<?ed  bj  manifold  dispute  —  would  require  a  voluflpte. 

h  The  fir9t  poiut  to  be  iusisted  ou  is  the  essential  and  re* 
sponsible  freedom  of  the  humnn  wiU.  I  beheve-r-^-it  is  almost 
a  prcnrerii)  that  the  common  ooas<4puanes9  of  m^n  asserts  ^ 
freedom-  Without  this  there  could  be  no  merit,  either  good  or 
ill.  Without  this,  whatever  right  or  wrong  there  might  be 
in  the  nature  of  things,  neither  'could  exist  in  actions  or  in 
men.  There  could  be  neither  praise  nor  blame,  there  could  be 
no  character  worthy  of  the  name.  Without  freedom,  the 
native  dispositions  and  original  feelings  of  men  might  be  more 
complex  than  those  of  the  brute,  and  more  interesting  for 
study;  they  might  be  more  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  more 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  r  still  they  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  forces  within  the  man  and  of  circumstances  withoat 
him,  for  which  he  would  be  as  blameless  and  as  thankless  as 
the  revolutions  of  the  windmill. 

But  this  practical  consciousness  of  freedom  —  which  excuses 
or  coodemns  ourselves  if  it  be  real,  and  makes  God  an  impostor 
if  it  be  unreal — :has  been  often  denied  for  the  sake  of  a  theory* 
I  believe  it  has  often  been  denied  by  men  troubled  wi^  a  sense 
of  guilt,  of  which  they  wished  to  be  rid.  Still  more  unfortu- 
nately has  it  been  denied  by  divines,  to  save  their  views  of  a 
divine  sovereignty  and  efficiency,  or  to  save  a  false  theory 
respecting  God's  foreknowledge.  Supposing  that  God  could 
foreknow  only  as  a  natural  philosopher  does,  or  as  an  astrono- 
mer predicts  an  eclipse,  —  by  calculations  of  cause  and  effect 
—  they  have  ignored  all  actions  that  could  not  be  determined 
by  such  calculation.  The  same  class  of  divines  have  also  been 
prejudiced  by  a  false  theory  of  freedom ;  one  which  divorced 
the  will  utterly  from  moral  considerations,  and  reduced  it  to 
a  sheer  caprice.  At  an  earlier  date^— m  the  Beibrmaticm— 
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1.  1  dmli  not  by  the  phrase  **  Uttiv^idist  ftatfc  **  imply  the 
opinion  that  all  men,  without  respect  to  present  thtanktbty  mter 
immediately  after  death  into  a  st^rte  of  misiiliied  happifiess. 
This  notion  has  been  ably  opposed  by  those  called  Bestora- 
tionists,  and  it  is  fkst  declining.   Yet  I  find  the  term  Eeihrc^ 
imia  inconvenient,  because  it  implies  the  opinion  thi^  there  is 
a  ML  ill  the  history  of  the  human  race  fix>m  whieh  man  is 
restored ;  and  this  opinion  is  disowned  by  many  who  befieve 
that  condition  is  ever  the  inseparable  conseqneiioe  of  isi^ciiaped 
character,  that  sajvation  is  never  forfeited  or  lost,  and  that 
fiestoration  is  strictly  impossible.    By  the  term  Universalist, 
then,  I  mean  simply  one  who  holds  that  all  men  Will  be  at  last 
both  holy  and  happy. 

2.  I  shall  disclaim  all  opinion  of  a  special  or  violent  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  God,  in  the  final  perishing  of  the  wicked. 
My  view  is  that  the  nnrepenting  sinner  destroys  MtMntf  ;  and 
Aough  this  self-destruction  may  not  be  complete  in  the  death 
of  the  body,  but  in  a  second  instalment  of  death,  I  shall  still 
regard  it  not  as  miracle,  but  the  natural  process  of  fhe  life 
divorced  from  an  unloved  Grod,  languishing  back  to  naught. 

Hiis  view  fdso  cuts  off  a  frequent  objection  that  final  pun- 
ishment is  "vindictive,"  and  that  God  is  wrathful  in  a  bad  sense 
of  the  word.  It  also  allows  the  opinion  that  physical  death  is 
sot  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  one's  being,  and  that  one  who  has 
not  deliberately  rejected  God  and  virtue  before  the  dyfi^ 
breath,  may  embrace  God  and  virtue  thereafter.  Thus  I  hold, 
and  have  long  held,  the  salVabiBty  of  the  heathen.  The  doc- 
trine of  an  intermediate  state  without  change,  and  of  an  ap- 
pointed limit  of  probation  on  either  side  of  the  interval  between 
death  and  resurrection,  may  still  be  true. 

3.  1  spea'k  of  "  persdstently  wicked  "  men.  1  do  not  asmne 
that  there  are  such,  that  being  part  of  the  argument  Nor  do 
I  design  to  limit  the  power  of  God  in  this  regard,  but  only  to 
show  that  the  soul  may  be  so  contaminated  with  sin  that  refor- 
mation would  involve  reconstruction,  at  the  hazard  of  personal 
identity ;  or,  that  after  a  great  sin  the  power  of  £uth  in  God'^ 
forgiveness,  or  the  possibility  of  happiness  along  wilki  a  MMxA 
weaojy,  may  be  gone. 
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trolled  by  any  necessitating  power  of  motives,  makes  the  actions 
of  men  no  more  traceable  by  any  philosophy  of  cause  and 
effect.  We  shall  then  have  what  Dr.  Bushnell  calls  the 
"  supernatural "  in  the  will  itself.  And  when  the  will  does  not 
follow  the  motives  or  reasons  which  it  ought  to  follow,  t^ere  is 
a  wild  lawlessness  that  perplexes  us,  and  threatens  disordelr 
and  ruin,  limited  only  by  the  power  of  the  perverse  free 
agency.  But  this  lawlessness  is  precisely  what  I  understand 
to  be  the  essence  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  law  ;  and 
sin  is  guilty,  and  not  unfortunate  merely,  just  because  it  is  not 
compelled  by  motive,  or  passion,  or  any  cause  out  of  the  free 
will  itself.  And  this,  too,  is  the  mystery  of  sin.  It  is  that  for 
which  there  is  no  valid  reason;  an  act  which  the  person 
knows  to  be  equally  wrong  and  imprudent,  and  so  an  act  of 
un-reason ;  an  act  admitting  no  excuse  save  those  worthless 
pleas  by  which  the  selfish  or  malicious  guilt  was  first  palliated 
or  instigated.  Such  are  the  excuses  which  the  stammering 
tongue  fails  to  utter  when  one  is  confronted  with  the  conscience, 
suppressed  for  a  while,  but  again  accusing.  And  by  this  final 
verdict  of  the  conscience  the  guilty  man  is  rendered  —  like 
him  in  the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment — speechless. 

This  mystery  of  sin,  which  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  very 
idea  of  moral  character,  has  been  recognized  by  various  emi- 
nent writers,  ever  since  the  time  of  Plato.  I  will  quote  but 
one,  and  that  one  probably  a  Universalist.  I  mean  Neander, 
whose  labors  in  Church  History  have  such  signal  merit  because 
he  was  not  a  mere  compiler  of  facts,  but  a  philosopher,  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  causes  of  human  action.  He  says: 
"  According  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  only  be 
understood  as  a  fact  —  a  fact  possible  by  virtue  of  the  freedotn 
belonging  to  a  human  being,  but  not  to  be  otherwise  deduced 
or  explained.  It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evil  that  it  is  an  utterly 
inexplicable  thing,  and  whoever  would  explain  it  nullifies  the 
very  idea  of  it.  It  is  not  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  which 
make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inexplicable  to  ws,  but  it 
follows  from  the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act  of  free  will 
'that  it  must  remain  to  all  eternity  an  inexplicable  fact.    It  can 
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onlj  be  understood  empirically  by  means  of  the  moral  self- 
consciousness."  (Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church,  book 
6,  chap.  1,  note.) 

I  have  thought  it  important  thus  to  insist  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  and  the  reasonless  nature  of  guilt,  as  showing  that  man 
maj  be  reaUy  guilty  and  bad.  This  alone,  of  course,  does  not 
prove  any  man  radically  bad,  since  one  may,  perhaps,  repent 
of  little  sins,  and  reform  himself  into  entire  goodness.  Yet  the 
reasonless  nature  oi  guilt  shows  that  it  may  not  so  be.  He 
who  acts  foolishly,  lawlessly,  madly  in  a  small  matter,  may  do 
die  same  in  things  of  weightier  moment  He  that  is  unjust  in 
that  which  is  least  may  also  be  unjust  in  much.  Nay,  as 
physical  disorder  tends  to  further  and  utter  derangement,  so 
the  human  will  forsaking  the  law  of  reason  may  gain  fresh  im- 
pulse away  from  the  true  good,  and  end  in  final  and  utter 
abandonment,  in  the  darkness  of  un-reason  which  it  has  freely 
entered. 

I  will  here  remark  that  while  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  Univer- 
saiist  friends  speak  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  and  doubt  not 
they  cherish  a  real  feeling  of  good  will  toward  all,  yet  a  very 
common  theory  pressed  to  its  consistent  results  would  destroy 
the  very  idea  of  charity  and  forgiveness.  If  no  man  acts 
agfunst  known  duty  or  interest,  if  all  are  doing  precisely  ac- 
cording to  their  best  light  and  knowledge,  then  what  place  for 
charity  or  pardon  ?  One  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  the 
best  he  knew  or  could,  does  not  ask  forgiveness,  nor  thank  one 
for  the  offer  of  it.  And  if  it  is  further  said  that  men  do  wrong 
only  under  the  influence  of  passion  or  of  strong  temptation, 
the  question  recurs.  Do  they  act  with  good  conscience  ?  and. 
Can  they  not  resist  and  conquer  their  foes,  the  evil  passions  ? 
If  they  can  not,  they  need  no  pardon,  for  they  are  simply  vic- 
tims. If  they  can  do  better,  their  guilt  remfuns ;  and  while  we 
should  forgive  until  the  seventy  times  seven,  it  should  be  with 
some  fear  that  the  actual  and,  in  its  measure,  reasonless  and 
ezcuseless  guilt  may  continue  and  subvert  the  soul.  But  let 
us  never  speak  of  forgiveness  under  a  theory  that  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  forgiven. 
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2.  Tbe  nature  of  ge^iiiioQ  mond  yirtue  b  socb  that  we 
dbcmld  not  hastily  conclude  that  aU  men  possess  it,  even  in 
slight  measure.  Virtue  is  something  more  than  prudence,  or  a 
regard  for  one's  interest*  It  is  true  that  duty  and  interest  erer 
cQiimd$  ;  neither  can  properly  interfere  with  the  other.  Hon- 
esty is  ev^  the  best  poUcy«  Yet  it  has  been  well  said  that  he 
who  is  bon«sl  from  policy  is  not  an  honest  man.  To  do  a  cer- 
tain act  becaum  it  is  prudent  and  profitable,  and  to  do  the  same 
act  beoaam  it  is  right,  generous  and  noble,  are  two  very  differ* 
ent  thingfti  Thoi^h  all  that  is  really  virtuous  is  also  really 
prttdeBt»  stiU  here  ar^  two  kinds  of  motive  totally  different 
The  two  planes  are  indeed  exactly  parallel,  and  the  figures  are 
equal  md  similar;  yet  he  who  moves  in  one  plane  may  have 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  him  that  moves  in  the  other.  The 
two  persona  are  of  different  aims,  and  may  therefore  reach 
diffisrent  moral  reaults,  and  destinies. 

The  nature  of  virtue  as  something  more  than  prudence  may 
be  observed  in  various  relations,  and  illustrated  in  various 
ways.  The  man  of  prudent  expediency  is  apt  to  be  self- 
seeUng  and  ^elfish.  The  man  of  principle  regards  what  is 
right— f&r  others  no  less  than  for  himself.  One  makes  self 
the  centre  about  which  his  life  revolves ;  and  the  other  looks  to 
what  is  just  and  good  for  all.  One  is  devoted  supremely  to 
his  own  interests ;  the  other  is  benevolent,  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  around.  One  is  seeking  to  gratify  himself;  the 
other  is  self-sacrificing,  self-denying.  The  friendships  of  the 
one  class  are  friendships  of  convenience, — they  love  those  that 
love  them,  as  publicans  and  sinners  may  do ;  the  other  class 
make  all  men  their  neighbors,  and  give  not  expecting  to  receive 
again.  The  former  are  almost  sure  to  fall  before  temptatioBy 
because  selfishness  is  ever  short-sighted  and  blind  and  weak } 
the  latter  endur^  trial  because  they  are  settled  in  principles  of 
duty,  as  upon  a  rock. 

Here  we  may  urge  that  the  scripture  doctrine  of  conversion 
contains  an  important  principle,  and  that  the  change  from  self- 
ishness to  benevolence  is  m6st  radical,  and  beyond  the  power 
of  any  prudential  consideration.     He  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
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ka^  ij^^  ^  If  9Skj  wm  oome  to  me,  ai^  nei  1^  fyti^ 
9iid  mother  and  wife  and  children  mid  brethren  and  8i6t«r% 
yea,  and  his  life  also,  he  can  not  be  ipj  4isciple."  Self-rd^uali 
or  the  ibreigoing  ^f  pleastu^  and  even  of  the  favor  of  friends 
and  kindred,  out  of  regard  for  him  wbp  was  fuU  of  grace  and 
\mtW  18  TOfmie  the  ^ndition  of  aQQeptuziQe  VFi^h  God.  $Hch 
is  the  iiigh.  aXjle  of  virtiie  which  he  requ^*^.  3at  i|etf4enial 
is,  in  the  yerj  idea  of  it,  beyond  the  power  self-love*  Nq^ 
a^l^eeking  €|a^  help  in  this  matter  of  a^^forgettii^.  If  this 
is  not  the  sole  work  of  a  higher  power,  lifting  man  i;ip  and  out 
oi  his  se]$^ness  with  hi^  free  consent,  it  is  at  least  the  work 
of  a  higher  nature  ibs^  any  qc^re  regard,  hO'Wev^r  ^uv^eeiag^ 
to  pneV  own  interest.  And  this  seecas  tojpaie  tp  cut  off  oo^ 
Toiy  cpminon  argument  of  the  Uniyersalist,  i,e.,  that  th^ 
B^Q^s  and  abandoned  will  and  must  become  yirtnous  when 
1jaej  find  ^94^  i^  ^QV  their  interest  I  answer,  the  habit  of 
8#-iater^tedaess  is  just  what  m^kes  the  case  pf  maipij  ep^ 
b^Iess  and  hopele^.  They  are  slaves  to  sell^  ^'}over9  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God."  This  is  their  bondaige, 
and  thej  can  not  be  emandpated  by  any  procJamation  hpw 
tibey  n^y  serve  tl^mselves  better,  Prudential  maxims  may^ 
l^Dgthen  their  chain,  but  they  can  not  break  it.;  a  wiser  polii^ 
njay  )et  put  their  tether,  and  give  them  a  wider  range  pf  self- 
service,  but  it  can  not  make  them  truly  free.  It  can  not  make 
tibem  unselfish,  or  gife  them  a  generous  and  hearty  interest  in 
^  well-being  of  others,  pr  a  self-sacrificing  joy  in  that  whichf 
is  noble  and  true.  jSlvieh  a  freedom  comes  from  the  Deliverer, 
tlie  Jesus  who  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 

But  to  break  away  from  this  self-lpve  requires  some  struggle 
and  effort,  and  it  may  be  refused  as  an  intolerable  hardship. 
Here  is  a  most  alluring  bondage  from  which  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  will  escape.  True  it  is  that  when  one  is  devoted  from 
self  to  the  general  gpod,  he  has  an  interest  in  that  wherein  he 
take$  an  interest,  sp  that  "  all  things  are  his,"  and  he  has  gained 
the  true  riches,  the  unsearchable  and  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
Qpd's  dPiiUMB«  But  no  self-love  can  gra^p  that  priceless  pearL 
And  beqause  the  neglected  dutjp^  of  rega^  fgr  Qd^^x« 
4* 
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accusing  conscience,  the  duty  itself  may  be  hated.  I  can  noC 
otherwise  explain  the  dislike  which  Alcibiades  had  for  Socrates, 
when  he  ^  wished  that  he  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  among 
men,"  apparently  becaase,  while  Socrates  was  doubtless  his 
true  friend  and  well-wisher,  he  wished  to  dissuade  him  from  a 
low  but  fond  demagogueism,  and  make  him  a  nobler  and  truer 
man.  I  can  not  otherwise  explain  the  conduct  of  the  maa 
who  ostracized  the  Athenian  whom  no  man  could  accuse,  be« 
cause  he  could  not  b«ar  to  hear  him  perpetually  called  ^  Aris- 
tides  the  Just."  I  can  not  otherwise  explain  the  open  scoffing 
at  the  idea  of  moral  principle,  of  which  we  heard  a  little  in 
political  life  a  few  years  since,  when  many  whose  sincerity  was 
not  questioned  were  reproached  as  "  conscience  men."  I  can 
not  otherwise  explain  the  feeling  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees^ 
of  whom  Christ  said,  "  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  Father ; "  a  signal  instance  of  cherished  malignity, 
which  seems  to  preclude  the  notion  that  all  Mn  grows  out  of 
ignorance  or  misconception,  or  that  all  will  do  better  when  they 
know  better. 

For  some  further  suggestions  under  this  and  the  following 
heads,  I  will  refer  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  argument  on  "  The  Fact 
of  Sin,"  in  his  work  on  ^  Nature  and  the  Supernatural."  The 
most  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  is  found,  I  think, 
in  MuUer's  "  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin," 

3.  The  extended  history  of  wickedness  among  men,  often 
•in  most  flagrant  forms,  gives  some  reason  to  fear  that  there 
may  be  radically  bad  individuals,  finally  unsaved.  I  wish  here 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  of  the  croaking  school  of 
philosophers,  who  say  deliberately  and  habitually  what  David 
said  in  haste,  that  "all  men  are  liars."  It  is  indeed  a  significant 
fact  that  multitudes  have  doubted  whether  there  be  any  dis- 
interested benevolence  or  virtue  in  the  world.  The  famous 
maxims  of  Rochefoucault  are  based  on  this  denial.  And  we 
know  how  many  have  re-asserted  that  of  the  British  states- 
man :  "  Every  man  has  his  price."  Almost  in  the  same  tone 
has  Jeremiah  said,  "  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  weak"  (Heb.  enosh),  i.e.,  our  hopes  of 
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Imman  nature  are  often  wofallj  disappointed.  Bat,  while  I 
doubt  the  conversion  of  the  world  into  a  church,  I  am  not 
given  to  jeremiads.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of  the 
world  has  been  mainlj  a  catalogue  of  hatreds,  vices,  and  crimes. 
I  doubt  not  the  vast  majority  of  all  men's  outward  acts  have 
been  good  rather  than  bad.  It  must  have  been  so.  Society 
oould  not  subsist  for  a  single  week  if  it  were  otherwise.  Fallen 
as  mankind  are,  they  are  not  so  lost  to  self-love  that  they 
should  destroy  themselves  in  a  trice.  And  —  better  than  this 
self-love  or  prudence  —  there  are  many  natural  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart  that  produce  much  agreeable  and  amiable 
deportment  and  feeling.  But  it  still  remains  true  that  man 
shows  too  bad  a  history  for  an  un^llen  race  —  a  race  of  which 
every  individual  has  retained  the  remnant  of  saving  virtue, 
as  a  **  good  in  all."  For  argument's  sake  we  may  regard  as 
hjperbole  the  strong  language  in  t^enesis :  Grod  saw  that  the 
wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  his  thoughts  was  only  evil,  continually."  And 
we  may  say  the  same  of  Paul's  account  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Romans :  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  retaiu  Grod  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to 
do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient ;  being  filled  with  all 
mirighteousness ;  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malig* 
nity ;  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  Grod,  despiteful,  proud, 
boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  with- 
oot  understanding,  covenant-breakers,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  unmerciful;  who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God, 
that  they  who  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death,  not 
only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do  them." 
Bat  if  this  be  hyperbole,  it  is  not  confined  to  inspired  men, 
writing  in  the  interest  of  a  humbling  doctrine  of  man's  nature. 
A  heathen  writer  of  the  first  century  says  of  Rome :  "  All  is 
full  of  criminality  and  vice;  indeed  much  more  of  these  is 
committed  than  could  be  remedied  by  force.  A  monstrous 
contest  of  abandoned  wickedness  is  carried  on.  The  lust  of 
UQ  increases  daily,  and  shame  is  daily  more  and  more  extin- 
guished.   Discarding  respect  for  all  that  is  good  an^^i  ^aoxedL^ 


lasi  im\m  on  trberevear  it  wiQ.  Yiee  no  tonger  ludes  iMiC 
It  BUkUks  fyrth  before  all  eyes,  go  pubUe  has  obnncboeS 
wiekedness  become  and  fio  openly  4oe8  it  flaniie  up  in  the  miofy 
nil,  that  innoeenoe  is  not  only  a  rare  thiag,  bat  baa  Trb<dlj 
eeased  to  exist"  *  Add  to  this  dark  picture  of  an  age  of  qpp- 
Tuptioa  and  vice  the  wars  of  aggression  in  all  ages,  and  of 
e^uest  without  even  the  paltry  pretence  of  ^  esEtending  tbs 
ai^  of  freedom" — too  often  for  a  Fren^  or  Napoleomc  lore 
of  **gk«7 add  the  intrigues,  lusts,  rajunes,  and  murders  cf 
all  tiniest  includuig  4he  finest  portions  and  palmiest  ^ys  of 
Chrislendom ;  the  revival  of  the  slaT^-trade  in  the  noon  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  uncondemned  by  ihe  eoiirts  of  ^  the  laafl 
of  ^he  free  and  the  home  <^  the  brave,"  and  with  the  augmented 
horrors  of  a  middle  passage"  under  the  vigilance  of  a  frown* 
ing  w<Mrld;  add  the  developments  of  border-ruffianism,  in  Con* 
gress  and  out  of  it,  8Qarning  reascm  and  truth  to  carry  a  puzfKM 
of  oppressive  and  lustful  conquest  j  add  the  recfcleflsiskess  of  a 
perverse  nature  that  so  often  utterp  the  mauns:  "rule  car  mm," 
and  "  afler  us  the  deluge ; "  and  &om  such  historic  data  what 
shall  we  infer?  Shall  we  say  that  all  this  badness  is  only  a 
lowering  <^  the  general  tone  of  morals,  which  yet  spanes  the 
inmost  integrity  of  each  individual  of  the  race?  Shall  we  say 
that  the  evil  infests  society,  and  pervades  the  mass,  injuring 
fatally  no  single  member?  The  wide  differences  of  character 
that  have  been  ever  observed,  oppose  this  view.  Hie  distinc* 
tions  of  good  men  and  bad  men  have  not  been  regarded  as 
mere  difierenees  in  degree,  but  distinctions  radical ;  and  though 
they  may  have  been  sometimes  made  by  false  tests  and  stand- 
ards,  yet  wherever  there  has  been  enough  of  moral  truth  for  a 
true  and  just  standard,  the  same  distinctions  have  been  made 
none  the  less.  Here  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that,  as 
many  seem  far  more  bad  than  good,  so  as  to  be  commonly 
reckoned  on  the  whole  bad,  the  badness  which  is  so  large  in 
the  aggregate  may  in  some  individuals  be  more  concentrated,  so 
*  as  radically  to  affect  and  determine  the  character. 


t  Seoeca,  De  Izi,  1.  2  c.  8.  Compare  JAvy't  Pre&ce. 
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4  TaffooB  exlufiplcs,  I  tMnk^  confinn  our  fears  tiiat  scMne 
men  are  hopelessly  bad.  And  I  shall  not  seek  my  examples 
among  &e  lower  ckdses  of  men,  so  often  given  oyer  as  past 
saving,  ix  as  not  worth  saving,  by  the  elite  of  sodety.  Here  is 
<me  of  the  great  corraptions  that  Christ  came  to  rebuke,-^ the 
^  respect  of  persons  "  or  of  outward  aj^pearances  and  advan* 
fageS)  which  often  make  men  really  worse  instead  of  better. 
Akin  to  this  is  the  common  condemnation  of  men  because 
i^rant,  se^ptical^  or  unorthodox.  So  the  Pharisees  said: 
"This  people  that  know  not  the  law  are  accursed.**  And  in 
iaeSem  times  the  term  ^'miscreant''  has  grown  out  of  the 
same  feeling  that  no  mim  could  be  worse  than  a  rmsheliever  ; 
far  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  reproachful  word.  The  mission 
df  Christ,  who  made  himself  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners,"  was  in  part  to  condemn  this  false  and  pernicious  method 
of  judgment. 

Here  it  may  be  urged  that  Christ  extended  his  charity  to  all 
dasses*  ^  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
doj**  was  his  dying  prayer.  But  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
Whether  the  prime  instigators  and  contrivers  of  his  death  were 
included  in  this  petition  of  mercy.  The  account  occurs  in 
Luke  xxiii :  33,  34 :  "  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  plaee 
which  is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him,  and  the  mal- 
efilctors;  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left. 
Then  said  Jesus^  Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  This  condonation  may  apply  only  to  the  Eomans, 
who  were  the  in^ruments  employed  by  those  who  plotted  his 
death,  and  to  others  who  might  fairly  plead  some  excuse  of  ig'- 
noranee.  Luke  tells  us  in  the  next  verse,  with  two  intervene 
iag  statem^ts^  that  the  rulers  derided  him ; "  and  though 
Citfial  ffelt  no  resentment  or  revenge,  we  can  not,  in  a  strict  in- 
teipretadon  of  the  passage,  make  the  act  of  pardon  cover  the 
argument  of  my  opponent.  Especially  is  this  view  discour- 
aged by  what  Christ  had  before  said  to  the  class  in  question, 
**  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father; "  and 
on  another  occassion,  "  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin ; 
but  now  ye  say,       see ;  therefore  your  sin  rfemaijifetW 
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which  agrees  that  of  John,  ^There  is  a  sin  unto  death;  Iiaj 
not  that  je  shall  pray  for  it." 

For  examples  of  apparently  bad  men,  then,  I  will  name:-*  ^ 
(1.)  Balaam.    This  man,  who  had  very  important  gifU  of  [ 
prophecy,  seems  afler  all  to  have  had  none  of  that  charity  or  \ 
holy  love  without  which  one  is  nothing.    He  is  preeminentlj  1 
an  instance — and  as  such  Bishop  Butler  has  wisely  selected  him  j: 
—  of  the  power  of  man  to  act  wickedly,  against  the  fulleak  I 
conviction  both  of  duty  and  of  interest.    He  was  well  per-  - 
saaded  that  Jehovah  was  the  true  God,  and  that  one's  highest  r 
welfare,  if  not  the  only  salvation,  was  in  his  favor.      Surely  s 
there  is  no  enchantment  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  snj  ^ 
divination  against  Israel."   (Num.  xxiii:  23.)    "There  shidl 
come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israd, 
and  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  aU  the  chil- 
dren of  Sheth."   (xxiv:  17.)    "Let  me  die  the  death  ef  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  (xxiii :  10.)  Such 
were  his  utterances  in  the  rapture  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  Yet 
this  same  man,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  contrived  a  plan  by  which 
he  should  seduce  the  Israelites  into  idolatry  with  its  usual 
vice;s,  so  he  might  feel  warranted  in  pronouncing  upon  them  the 
curse  which  Balak  craved.    If  it  be  said  that  he  did  this  in  the 
confidence  that  nothing  could  haim  the  Israelites, —  as  some 
have  excused  the  treason  of  Judas  against  Jesus, —  then  we 
must  consider  that  afler  the  seduction  was  accomplished  and 
the  curse  pronounced,  and  twenty-foui'  thousand  of  the  Israel- 
ites had  perished,  he  joined  the  army  of  Balak  to  meet  their 
attack.    If  he  expected  Balak  would  conquer,  he  accepted  the 
bribe  and  repeated  the  guilt  which  procured  it.    If  he  expected 
the  Israelites  to  conquer,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  dying  the 
death  of  righteous  people,  or  of  interest  in  their  inheritanoei 
In  either  case,  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  Jews  regarded  him 
as  a  thoroughly  bad  man,  and  that  the  early  Christians  called 
the  sin  of  simony  afler  his  odious  name. 

(2.)  Nero.  This  emperor  of  Borne,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  government,  was  restrained  by  the  counsels  of  Seneca,  and 
seemed  Ukely  to  disappoint  the  gloomy  expectations  of  the 
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•  people.  But  he  soon  entered  upon  a  career  of  in&mous  lost 
and  crime.  His  mother,  wife,  and  many  other  relatives,  were 
pat  to  death  hy  him.  Seneca  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy. 
Tadtos  rmarks  that,  after  the  murder  of  manj  illustrious 
personages,  he  manifested  a  desire  of  extirpatmg  virtue  itself. 

Suetonius  asserts  positively  that  the  burning  of  Borne  that 
occurred  in  his  reign  was  by  his  command.  Tacitus  thinks  it 
uncertain  whe&er  this  was  by  his  order,  or  by  accident;  he 
fiays,  however,  that  all  Nero's  efforts  failed  to  quiet  the  general 
suspicion  that  he  fired  the  city,  and  for  this  reason  he  charged 
the  crime  up<»i  the  Christians.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during 
the  confiagration  he  sung  the  FaU  of  Troy  to  the  music  of  the 
lyre,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  tower. 

Niebuhr  regards  this  as  simply  showing  that  Nero  was  mad, 
though  he  says  that  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina  he  ^  aban- 
dtmed  himself  more  and  more  to  bloodshed,  and  delighted  in 
it"  Admitting  that  he  was  insane,  the  question  still  remains 
whether  moral  causes  did  not  mainly  produce  his  insanity ;  for 
all  his  derangement  was  apparently  moral  rather  than  mental. 
And  if  so,  what  proof  have  we  that  such  a  morbid  condition, 
such  disease  of  the  soul,  might  not  end  in  its  proper  death  ? 

I  have  met  another  solution  of  the  rational  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Nero's  salvation.  A  Universalist  to  whom  I  menticmed 
his  playing  while  Rome  was  burning,  thought  that  was  rather 
a  hopeful  feature  of  the  case.   For  Shakspeare  has  said:  — 

"  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  soands. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils." 

Bat  Nero  was  evidently  no  such  man,  for  he  could  sing.  ^  So 
much  the  worse,"  said  I,  ^  for  the  common  opinion  is  that  he 
played  the  lyre  just  because  Eome  was  burning."  My  friend 
was  not  so  sure  of  that,  and  thought  that  as  we  all  need  charity 
we  should  have  a  little  for  Nero.  This  seemed  to  me  like 
stretching  the  veil  of  charity  to  meet  a  case  and  cover  a  theory 
—until  it  was  rent  The  question  remains :  Was  Nero  so  un« 
moved  by  the  calamities  of  half  the  people,  that  he  covM  exiy^^ 
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the  pmtf  ot  their  blaHiilg  liofiies  ?   If  so,       he  rftdieidty 
good  or  bod  P 

(d.)  Cflgsar  })orgiisL    Baitke  days  of  this  ainbitious  son  j 
Pope  Alexander  YL^  ^  He  bad  caused  bis  brotber,  ^o  stood 
in  bis  way,  to  be  murdered  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.   Bk  | 
brother  was  attacked  sutid  stabbed  on  the  steps  of  the  pahiee  bj  | 
his  orders^   The  wontided  man  was  ndrsed  by  his  wi£$  Atid  : 
sisters )  the  sidter  cdoked  hi&  food,  in  order  to  seoer^  hitiil  hm 
poison,  and  the  Pc^e  set  a  guard  before  his  house  to  piolect 
his  60n-in4aW  fyi}lia  his  8on-^precauti<^s  which  Caesar  derided. 
He  said)  <  What  is  no^done  by  hooH)  may  be  done  by  ev^^* 
When  the  prince  wits  recotering        his  wounds^  CseSar  burst 
into  his  chamber,  d^e  out  the  wife  and  sister,  c&tted  at  ex- 
eeutidu^r,  and  ordered  the  unfortunate  prince  to  be  strangled. 
...  He  kUled  t^ereto^  Ales^ander's  fhvorite)  whiie  clin^ng  to 
his  patron  and  sheltered  by  the  pt^tifical  miGkntle.    The  Pope's 
faee  was  spirtnkled  with  blo6d»  .  .  .  Rome  trembled  at  fais 
name*    Ceesar  Wlbhted  money  and  had  enemies ;  erery  n%Iit 
-murdered  boifies  were  fbtind  in  the  streets.    Men  lived  in  se- 
clusion and  silence ;  there  was  no^he  who  did  not  fear  that  his 
turn  would  come.   Those  whoiri  fbrce  could  not  reach  wcfe 
taken  off  by  poison^** 

There  were,  if  possible,  "  greater  abominations  th&n  these." 
The  record  of  them  is  cited  by  Gordon  in  his  lives  df  the 
father  cmd  the  son,  in  modest  Latin  which  may  satiate  the 
curious.  , 

(4.)  Colonel  Francis  Chartres.  Of  immense  wealth  and 
of  aristocratic  connection,  «yery  effort  was  turned  to  the  grat- 
ification of  animal  passion.  Even  in  his  old  age,  his  body 
t  burned  ta  a  dn^,  the  fire  of  passioA  conthiued  unabated. 
Utterly  impotent  in  body,  he  pursued  the  shadow  of  Hk^  fMm 
.lusts  with  the  same  energy  with  which  he  had  pu]«ued  tkefar 
substance."  He  was  executed  in  the  year  1730,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  for  an  attempt  at  rape.  The  folk>wing  epiti^  was 
written  by  Dr.  AfbUlhnot : — 

Here  ocmtkiueth  to  rot  the  body  of  Fr^cls  Chatitte%  who, 
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with  sn  infleiibte  eoas^nay  and  inimhabie  tmiformitj  of  life, 
persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmities,  in  the  practice  of  OTery 
bumaa  Tice,  excepting  prodigality  and  hypocrisy.  His  insati- 
able arsriee  exempted  him  from  the  first,  his  matchless  impa- 
deoee  from  the  second.  ....  He  was  the  only  person  of  his 
dme  who  could  cheat  without  the  mask  of  honesty,  and  retain 
his  pdm&ral  meanness  when  possessed  of  ten  thousand  a  year ; 
and,  having  deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  was  at  last 
CMidemned  to  die  fbr  what  he  could  not  do." 

Aicmg  with  Ohartres  I  may  allude  to  Count  Cenci,  so  aban- 
doned to  hist  as  to  attempt  the  ravishment  of  his  own  daughter. 
The  account  of  him  may  foe  found  in  a  tale  recently  translated, 
^Besiime  Genci."  It  is  doubted  by  some  whether  so  over 
true  a  stcNry  should  be  read. 

(5.)  Bertrand  Barere.  This  man  is  known  to  many  of 
your  iieaders  from  the  account  of  him  by  Maeaulay.  Those 
wbo  have  ^ead  tibat  account,  I  think,' wiU  not  say  that  the 
Ftanob  Bevc^utton,  with  its  Reign  of  Terror,  made  him  what 
ke  was ;  but  that  he  more  than  any  other  man  made  them 
what  tkey  were.  Liet  those  who  have  read  say  whether  Mar 
caulay  is  fash  in  his  opinion  that  Barere  approached  nearer 
than  any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction,  whether  man 
or  devJl,  to  the  idea  of  consummate  and  universal  depravity.- 
Ifi  bim  the  quallti^  which  are  proper  <^jects  of  hatred,  and 
the  qtNilided  which  are  tibe  proper  objects  of  cwitempt,  pre- 
siftFve  an  ex<|aisite  and  absolute  harmony.  In  abnost  every 
particular  sort  of  wickedness  he  has  had  rivals.  Hifl  sensual- 
ity was  immoderate ;  but  this  was  a  failing  common  to  him 
wkh  many  great  and  amiable  men.  There  have  been  many 
men  as 

cowardly  as  hd,  some  as  cruel^  a  lew  as  mean,  a  few  as 
fmpndent  Hiere  may  also  have  been  as  great  liars,  though 
we  never  met  with  them  ot  read  of  them.  But  when  we 
put  every  tbing  together,  sensuality,  poltroonery,  baseness,  ef- 
froBterf,  mendacity,  barbarity,  the  result  is  something  whidi 
ift  a  noTel  we  should  condemn  as  caricature,  and  to  which,  we 
venture  to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history.'' 
5 
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(6.)  The  perpetrator  of  the    Three  Memorable  Mnrden,'' 
of  whom  De  Quinccy  says :  — 

To  an  epicure  in  murder,  such  as  Williams,  it  ireiild  be 
taking  away  the  very  sting  of  the  enjoyment,  if  the  poor  child 
should  be  suffered  to  drink  off  the  bitter  cup  of  death  with- 
out iuUy  apprehending  the  misery  of  the  sitnatbn,  •  .  •  Tbe 
logic  of  the  case,  in  short,  all  rested  on  the  ultra  fiendish- 
ness  of  Williams.  .  •  .  Our  present  murderer  is  fiistidiously 
finical  in  his  exactions  — a  sort  of  martinet  in  the  scenical 
grouping  and  draping  of  the  circumstances  in  his  murders. 
.  .  .  Let  the  reader  who  is  disposed  to  regard  as  exaggerated 
or  ronumtic  the  pure  fiendishness  imputed  to  Williams,  recol- 
lect that  except  for  the  luxurious  purpose  of  basking  and  revel- 
ling in  the  anguish  of  dying  despair,  he  had  no  motive  at  aU, 
small  or  great,  for  attempting  the  murder  of  the  young  girL 
She  had  seen  nothing,  heard  nothing  —  was  fast  asleep,  and  \ 
her  door  was  closed ;  so  that,  as  a  witness  against  him,  he  knew  ^ 
that  she  was  as  useless  as  any  of  the  three  corpses.  And  yet 
he  was  making  preparations  for  her  murdar,  when  the  alarm 
in  the  street  interrupted  him."  (Note  Book,  pp.  58,  M,) 

The  "  three  corpses "  do  not  mark  the  three  murders,  but 
the  third  murder. 

The  reader  should  also  peruse  De  Quincey's  essay  on  «  Mur- 
der as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  in  his  volume  of  ^  Miscellaneous 
Essays."  I  quote  De  Quincey  the  more  willingly,  because, 
taking  the  common  view  of  man's  immortal  nature,  he  seems 
to  be  a  Restorationist. 

I  mention  these  examples,  not  because  I  would  assume  the 
divine  prerogative  of  judgment  upon  the  cases  ;  I  do  no  such 
thing.  I  do  not  assert  that  all  or  any  of  these  apparently 
quite  bad  men  are  lost.  I  simply  cite  the  facts  of  history  re- 
specting them^  to  show  what  may  be  true  of  their  radical  char- 
acters, and  to  show  that  in  a  human,  and  even  a  humane,  judg- 
ment of  character,  we  are  not  warranted  in  asserting  their  final 
regeneration  and  salvation  as  heirs  of  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory." 
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I  need  not  multtplj  examples,  for  the  argument  d«e8  not 
turn  on  numbers.  If  it  did,  I  think  almost  anj  one  might 
name  instance^^of  apparently  utter  li^andonment,  or  of  persons 
in  whom  the  religious  faculty,  once  excited,  had  afterwards 
apparently  died  out.  I  have  known  such  persons;  and  in 
each  case  the  apparent  death  of  the  spiritual  capacity  could  be 
directly  traced  to  a  deliberate  resolve  to  please  one's  self  ont 
of  the  way  of  manifest  duty,  and  that  resolution  was  consid- 
ered final,  and  was  made  in  view  of  all  supposable  consequences, 
here  or  hereafter.  Some  points  here  raised  will  be  considered 
more  fully  in  my  closing  chapter ;  but  this  class  of  cases  gives 
some  support  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Sower.  Such  are  the  seed  falling  on  stouy  ground,  or  among 
thorns ;  it  is  as  if  tlie  soul  had  but  one  germ  of  religious  vital- 
ity ;  and  when  this  is  quickened  and  fails  to  take  root,  or  to 
become  a  radical  and  ruling  principle,  the  proper  life  of  the 
soul  is  expired  forever. 

•  The  Scriptures  speak  of  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Whether  that  is  strictly  unpardonable  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  chapter..  But  I  may  here  give  my  view  of  the  nature 
of  it,  to  meet  an  argument  that  will  doubtless  be  offered  by  my 
opponent,  from  the  many  cases  of  conversion  of  very  hardened 
and  abandoned  men.  I  think  that  in  all  such  cases  there  had 
been  no  flagrant  sin  against  conscientious  conviction.  Either 
the  law  or  the  love  of  God  had  never  been  fully  understood. 
The  sense  of  duty  or  of  mercy  in  all  such  cases  comes  with  an 
original  and  fresh  po^er,  upon  a  heart  before  blinded,  or  upon 
feelings  blunted  by  bad  or  even  vicious  habit,  reaching  for  the 
first  time  the  inmost  core  and  centre  of  the  nature,  and  inspir- 
ing there  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life.  So  it  was  with  Paul — 
fierce  persecutor  as  he  was,  he  had  never  disowned  the  prin- 
ciple of  duty,  though  sadly,  and  not  without  fault,  mistaken  in 
the  details  of  it.  So  it  was  with  John  Newton  —  carrying  on 
an  active  traffic  in  the  persons  of  his  fellow-men,  ignorantly, 
through  unbelief."  My  Universalist  friends  are  very  familiar 
with  such  cases,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.   I  wish  my  orthodox 


firi^Ddi  }a^w  ihw  ^  w«)l.  Th»J  reUer^  our  bqp«t  of  the 
degraded  and  the  outcast,  an^  rightly  interpreted,  they  giv^ 
freah  seal  to  our  efforts  fo%(alleQ  bumanitj.  But  ten  thousand 
aach  cases  do  not  relieve  one  instance  of  (^ntenipt  (ji  duty,  and 
of  mercy,  and  of  man,  and  of  God,  deliberately  cherished  undsr 
the  full  blaze  of  the  gospel's  blessed  light  rand  I  do  belieys 
there  are.  such  instances. 


CHAPTER  in. 


J>0  THB  SORIPTUBES  *F£AGH  THE  IMHORTALITT  OF  MAX  14 
A  BACEy  OR  OF  THE  GOOD  t-^  OB  THOSE  WHO 
BHALL  BECOKE  GOOD  —  AS  A  CLASS? 

i  I.  Is  the  proper  immortality  of  man  assumed  in  tJu  JSitle  t 

HE/tBy  at  the  outset^  we  meet  the  question  whether  mm  it 
natural  immortftl.  Tfe  may  call  this  the  questicm  of  tiie  im^ 
ttiorti^itj  of  the  doul ;  or,  if  that  phra^  seems  too  tedmieal 
and  metaphysical,  it  is  the  more  general  qtiestioa  whether  all 
human  heings  are  destined  actaallj  and  absohitely  to  nil  imr 
mortal  life,  without  forfeiture  or  failure. 

The  older  Universalists,  as  Winchester'  and  Huntingtoily 
hol&ig  tlie  old  opinion  that  sin  against  an  infinite  Gk>d  do- 
terv^s  endless  woe,  regarded  eternal  life  n6f  as  of  man's 
nature  or  desert,  hut  as  once  ^r£eited,  and  now  hestdwed  aa 
an  act  of  grace*  They  held  that  all  had  heen  liable  to  eter- 
nal death."  And  if  we  fake  this  phrase  in  its  literal  sense,  aa 
(Signifying  the  loss  of  immortality,  we  should  then  have  At  once 
a  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  and  we  should  say  bo^ 
ing  more  about  any  absolute  immortality  of  the  soul  or  of  man. 

^ut  modern  Universalists,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  do  not  allow 
any  notion  of  forfeiture  or  of  speculative  contingeney  in  respect 
to  immortality.  They  say  it  would  be  either  unjust  to  man,  or 
unworthy  of  God,  that  He  should  allow  such  a  being  as  man, 
by  any  possible  means  or  supposition,  to  fail  of  the  immortality 
fbit  which  he  was  created.  And  in  this  view  the  word  dea^, 
as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  can  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  being  of  thci  soul>  <^  to  the  loss  of  immortality,  but  it  can 
refer  only  to  the  dissoluticm  of  the  body,  or  to  such  a  low  mMl 
or  spiritaal  state  as  is,  ibr  the  time^  no  hotter  thsoi  4^adi  ^OwAi* 
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Universalista  at  this  day,  I  say,  will  hardly  allow  the  idea  of 
annihilation  as  a  thought  to  be  in  anywise  entertained.  I  may 
be  mistaken  ;  but  I  think  the  following  criticism  of  my  hetero- 
dox book,  from  my  very  good  friend,  the  editor  of  the  0%m- 
ttan  Inquirer  (Dec.  19,  1857),  is  only  a  strong  statement  of  the 
real  views  of  Universalists  generally.  The  Inquirer  says:  — 
He  admits  the  possibility  of  the  annihilation  of  the  soul  of 
man,  which  argues  a  want  of  appreciation  of  its  exceeding 
worth,  its  dignity,  and  divinity.  We  can  not  but  feel  that  any 
man  who  esteems  the  image  of  God  at  so  light  a  figure  that  it 
could  by  any  possibility  of  its  earthly  action,  choice,  experience, 
or  condition,  come  within  the  verge  of  the  shadow  of  annihila- 
tion, is  not  fitted  to  write  upon  the  immortality  of  man.  He 
fipeaks  of  what  he  does  not  know,  and  testifies  of  what  he  has 
not  seen.  The  creation  points  to  man  as  the  crown  and  com- 
pletion of  its  long  ages  of  change  and  refining  development, 
the  king  and  climax  of  its  several  departments  of  vegetable  and 
animal  growth.  History  and  revelation  confirm  all  that  nature 
hints  of  the  honor  "and  greatness  of  the  spiritual  nature.  To 
believe  in  the  remotest  contingency  or  possibility  of  the  utter 
extinguishment  of  these  souls,  is  to  throw  a  disastrous  eclipse 
over  all  those  teachings  and  hopes  they  inspire,  and  destroy  all 
moral  perspective.  If  we  admit  that  one  soul  will  be  annihi* 
lated,  we  admit  that  all  souls  may  be ;  we  lose  the  absolute 
certainty  of  immortality ;  we  begin  to  sink  ever  so  little  in  a 
fathomless  gulf  of  soulless  and  atheistic  nonentity." 

Abating  the  strong  statement  of  the  case,  the  above,  I  thinly 
expresses  the  common  view  and  sentiment  of  your  readers. 
But  if  so,  it  cuts  off  all  pi-oof  of  the  natural  immortality  of 
man,  from  two  of  the  passages  most  relied  on  by  Universalists. 
I  refer  to  Rom.  v.  12-21,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  12-58.  For  it  is 
manifest  that  if  these  passages  teach  the  final  salvation  and 
actual  immortality  of  all  men,  they  equally  teach  that  man  has 
been  subject  to  utter  death,  and  liable  to  annihilation  —  the 
very  thing  which  is  held  unjust  to  man  or  unworthy  of  God. 
Life  and  death  are  in  these  passages  put  in  contrast.  The 
death  came  by  Adam ;  the  life  comes  by  Christ   If  the  life 
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inclocles  immortality,  the  death  implies  annibikdon ;  and  it 
follows  that  man  is  no  more  absolutely  immortal,  or  by  a  strict 
natorey  but  by  grace ;  by  a  regaining  of  what  was  lost ;  by  a 
recovery  of  what  was  forfeit ;  by  a  redemption  —  a  rescue  from 
the  jaws  of  the  very  monster  which  it  is  supposed  has  no  place ' 
nor  right  in  all  the  universe  of  God. 

The  only  escape  from  this  view  that  annihilation  has  been 
iavited  and  confronted  by  man,  is  in  supposing  that  Rom.  v. 
12-21,  And  1  Ck>r.  xv.  12-58,  refer  not  to  life  and  death  of 
man's  being,  but  either,  literally,  of  man's  body,  or,  metaphori- 
cally, of  his  moral  nature.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  then 
DO  longer  expressed  or  directly  taught  in  those  passages,  but 
assunied  and  implied.  So  much  for  the  present;  what  the 
passages  do  refer  to,  we  will  inquire  hereafter. 

Another  important  passage  relied  on  to  prove  the  final  sal- 
vation of  all  is  that  in  Luke  xx.  35-38.  And  this  is  also  re- 
lied on  by  some  as  explicitly  declaring  the  immortality  of  all. 
The  phrase,  ^  Neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  is  applied  to  all 
mankind.  But  we  need  only  remark  that  the  expression,  they 
which  shall  be  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  tliat  world,"  etc.,  is 
at  least  partitive  in  form;  the  whole  passage  ixdcen  cdone  would 
not  suggest  the  immortality  of  all,  but  of  a  class  only ;  the 
proof  that  it  applies  to  all  must  be  derived  from  other  passages. 
Hence  it  is  simply  accurate  to  say  that  the  immortality  of  all 
men  is  not  here  named,  or  explicitl}^,  taught 

Now  orthodox  writers,  in  saying  that  "  the  immortality  of 
fte  soul  is  rather  assumed,  or  taken  for  granted,  than  explicitly 
revealed  in  the  Bible,"  have  been  obviously  consistent  because 
they  have  not  applied  tliese  three  passages  to  all  mankind.  A 
single  orthodox  writer,  maintaining  the  immortality  of  the  lost, 
has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  last-named  passage  applies  to 
all  ;  but  his  attempt  to  relieve  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  on 
the  immortality  in  question  only  adds  a  manifest  burden  to  the 
orthodox  argument ;  for  he  would  liave  those  elsewhere  called 
the  "children  of  the  wicked  one"  liere  called  the  « children 
of  God"  <J.  H.  Hinton,  Athanasia,  pp.  423-443.)  What  the 
passage  means  is  to  be  seen  hereafter. 
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But  it  will  be  fimod  as  rea&y  consistent  far  the  UmTersafist 
to  say  tbat  the  immortalitj  of  the  soul  is  not  explicitly  tan^t, 
but  silently  assumed  in  the  Bible.  For  if  he  claims  that  ^ 
is  taught  in  Bom.  t.  12-21,' and  1  Cor.  xv.  12-58,  his  iirgar 
menty  as  we  have  seen,  proves  more  than  he  admits  ;  it  ptoyes 
too  much.  Hence  I  think  the  Universalist  labors  under  the 
same  general  difficulty  with  the  Orthodox,  respecting  the  pro- 
found 'silence  of  the  Scriptures  on  a  very  weighty  mattar,— ' 
their  utter  failure  to  name  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  sueh, 
or  the  immortality  of  man  as  man.  And  I  may  therefore  here 
repeat,  with  some  variations,  the  argument  I  have  published 
on  this  subject. 

To  propose  the  argument  more  distinctly  I  should  say  that  I 
reserve  two  or  three  passages  supposed  to  imply  the  immortality 
in  question,  for  separate  consideration.  The  point  now  nrged 
is  that  man's  immort^ity  is  nowhere  either  directly  asserted 
or  made  the  burden  of  a  proposition,  nor  stated,  mentioned, 
spoken  of,  or  alluded  to,  in  proper  terms.  As  Olshansen  says, 
^  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  name  are 
alike  unknown  to  the  entire  Bible."  Such  expressions  as  to 
live  or  to  exist  for  ever,  to  be  immortal,  the  immortal  soul,  etc, 
never  occ>ir  in  the  Scriptures  with  plain  reference  to  the  nature 
of  man  or  the  destiny  of  the  human  family.  If  such  be  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  it  is  not  told,  but  quietly  taken  i(X 
granted  and  assumed.  ^ 

For  argument's  sake  I  will  admit  this ;  and  we  will  com- 
pare this  supposed  implicit  doctrine  of  the  Bible  with  another 
doctrine  doubtless  assumed  in  that  volume,  and  with  which  the 
doctrine  in  question  is  oflen  associated  as  one  of  the  main  pil- 
lars of  all  religious  truth.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  doctrine  of 
God's  existence ;  which  I  say  is  assumed  or  taken  for  granted 
because  it  is  never  made  the  burden  of  a  proposition.  The 
doctrine  of  me  Grod  is  sometimes  asserted  against  that  of  many 
gods.  And  in  one  instance  (Heb.  xi.  6),  where  the  nature  of 
&ith  is  the  point  in  question,  the  existence  of  Grod  appears  in 
a  subordinate  statement,  by  which  the  .doctrine  is  explicitly 
assumed ;  but  even  this  is  a  single  case. 
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NoiJ^  l  assert  that  we  migfet  expect  these  two  t^tfas  to  re- 
cfeive  similar  treatment  in  the  Bfble.  For  tJie  qtj^lioti6  of 
Gro<rs  existence  and  of  man's  immortality  are  of  preeisely  the 
same  importance  to  man  himself.  Not  of  the  siune  ahsohiU 
importance,  to  the  trniverse  at  large ;  for  in  that  relaitioii  the 
eternal  darsition  of  a  hiUion  htiman  souls  might  be  onfy  aiB  a 
drop  in  the  ocean,  to  the  existence  of  im  Infintte  and  eternal 
God.  And  therefore,  if  the  tmiterse  liad  beeft  divided  into 
t%o  halves,  ruled  by  tv^o  Gods,  and  if  the  Bible  were  a  volume 
oF  diplomatic  documents  and  messages  exchanged  between  the 
two  "deities,  thm  we  might  suppose  a  bare  alluision  in  it  to  the 
existence  of  the  people  of  this  earth,  and  nothing  said  whether 
they  Would  at  all  live  for  ever.  All  nations  are  as  Ihe  dust  6f 
the  balance,  compared  with  tl*fe  Deity.  "  He  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  griBtSs* 
hoppers  befoi'e  him.^  iBut  the  Bible  is  no  such  book  of  state 
papers,  or  of  royal  correspondence.  It  is  not  a  inajestie 
thundering,  from  deity  to  deity,  uttered  from  Sinai  to  Olym* 
pus,  or  fi*om  nebula  to  nebula,  in  which  the  children  of  Adaia 
might  be  overlodked  and  forgotten ;  but  it  is  a  special  revela- 
tion from  the  Supreme  God  to  the  sons  of  Adam.  And  it  is  a 
revelation  for'  their  special  instruction  and  benefit  and  behoOf ; 
aind  so  exclusively  for  them  is  it  designed,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  universe  is  put  by  it  in  the  background,  and  it  seems  to 
toake  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  world,  insomuch  that  its  ap- 
parent meaning  once  imprisoned  the  reformer  in  astronomy, 
Galileo  ;  and  the  star  gnzers  can  now  tell  us  moi:e  about  the 
universe  than  the  Bible  itself  does.  And  this  confined  and  ex- 
ddsive  character  of  the  revelation,  with  which  gedlc^te  and 
astronomers  have  sometimes  quarrelled,  is  just  ^nd  pt^^t 
tecaicse  the  dearest  personal  interests  of  mati-s  immortality  are 
as  important  to  him  as  all  worlds  beside,  and  as  the  being  of 
God  himself.  Whether  God  exists  at  all  and  whether  miui 
lives  fbr  ever,  are  questions  of  equal  moment  to  man.  Hence 
I  say  that ^  in  the  revelation  of  God's  character  and  of  man'fi 
destiny,  these  two  doctrines,  if  equally  true,  should  be  treated 
•lik#       should  expect  to  find  them  m  th«  gam  fo()\siMi* 
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If,  then,  one  of  these  cardinal  tniths  is  stated  in  the  Bible 
explicitly  and  directly,  we  should  expect  the  same  of  the  other. 
If  one  is  expressed  not  directly,  but  explicitly  assumed,  with 
frequent  mention  and  allusion,  we  should  expect  the  same  of 
the  other.  If  one  is  assumed  implicitly  and  silently,  —  taken 
as  a  doctrine  too  clear  for  doubt  and  scarcely  needing  to  be 
named,  we  should  expect  the  same  of  the  other. 

But  in  fact  these  doctrines  receive  in  the  Bible  the  widest 
difference  of  treatment.  That  of  the  divine  existence,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  is  not  directly  asserted ;  but  it  is  a»> 
sumed  as  too  clear  for  assertion.  It  is  taken  as  a  first  truth  of 
the  religious  consciousness,  to  prove  which  would  he  prepos- 
terous. The  Bible  never  goes  into  debate  with  the  atheist 
If  one  says  in  his  heart,  "  there  is  no  Grod,"  there  is  no  help 
for  him  in  logic  But  while  this  truth  is  taken  for  granted  in 
the  Bible,  so  far  from  being  tacitly  assumed,  it  is  named  and 
alluded  to  in  various  forms  of  speech,  continually.  It  stands 
out,  in  bold  relief,  on  almost  every  page.  In  two  short  books 
only  is  it  not  named,  —  Esther  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, — 
and  their  inspiration  has  been  questioned  on  that  grounds  In 
every  other  book  this  doctrine  is  the  apple  of  gold  in  the  pic- 
ture of  silver.  It  is  the  central  truth,  that  makes  the  Bible 
a  Discourse  of  God  —  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  the  ^hekinah 
that  renders  it  sacred  and  holy.''  And  with  manifold  names, 
and  expressions  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  God, 
do  the  Scriptures  invite  men  to  the  faith,  love,  and  service  of 
Him.  If  we  strike  out  from  the  record  those  passages  that 
tell  of  His  being  and  His  works,  we  reduce  the  dimensions  of 
the  volume  almost  by  half,  we  make  it  a  book  without  sense  on 
meaning,  we  exchange  its  radiant  light  for  midnight  darkness. 

But  if  we  expunge  from  the  same  book  all  those  passages  in 
which  man's  immortality  is  expressly  mentioned  or  unquestion- 
ably assumed,  we  leave  the  volume  unclianged.  It  might  have 
been  written  precisely  as  it  is,  and  the  revelation  would  have 
been  just  as  complete  as  it  is,  if*  the  sacred  writers  had  agreed 
to  ignore  that  doctrine  now  so  much  on  the  lips  of  men,  or  at 


least,  to  speak  about  it  so  obscurely  that  their  words  should 
settle  nothing  in  the  case. 

Whence  this  contrast  in  the  scriptural  treatment  of  these 
ideas  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  man's  immortality  is  sufficiently 
dear  to  man's  unaided  reason?  But  that  important  truth 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  clear  to  human  reaiouy  which  need  not 
be  named  in  a  revelation.  And  if  the  more  obvious  truth  is 
named  less  frequently  because  more  obvious,  then  man's  im- 
mortality should  be  as  much  clearer  than  God's  existence  as  a 
thousand  is  greater  than  zero ;  for  this  is  about  the  numerical 
ratio  in  which  the  truths  are  named. 

No  one  will  claim  that  the  soul's  immortality  is  so  clear  past 
all  shadow  or  dream  of  doubt.  But  if  we  suppose,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  it  is  too  clear  to  need  explicit  mention  in  the 
Bible,  we  only  encounter  a  new  difficulty.  The  revelation 
which  Grod  should  make  to  man  is  of  necessity  given  in  man's 
language ;  not  only  in  a  human  dialect,  but  also  in  the  current 
phrases  of  human  speech,  including  many  proverbial  expres- 
sions* But  if  the  immortality  of  men  were  so  clear  a  doctrine 
of  the  human  reason,  it  must  be  a  most  cherished  sentiment, 
and  must  give  rise  to  many  familiar  expressions  —  household 
words  of  natural  theology.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  has  created 
various  ibrmsof  expression  that  reveal  the  sentiment,  wherever 
it  has  been  believed.  These  now  appear  in  the  daily  speech 
of  Christendom,  and  we  shall  find  them  also  in  the  old  forms 
of  gentile  philosophy.  Why,  then,  are  such  expressions  wholly 
avoided  and  unknown  in  the  Bible?  Why  should  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  catches  So  readily  the  language  of  men,  have 
failed  to  conform  to  their  style  of  thought  in  this  most  impor- 
tant item  of  their  own  immortal  nature  ?  If  mah  is  bom  an 
heir  of  the  future  eternity,  why  is  he  not  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  its  suitable  virtues  by  some  mention  of  the  fact  ?  The 
gifl  of  immortality  is  surely  preeminently  worthy  of  Grod's 
sacred  mention  to  those  who  think  and  say  so  much  of  their 
supposed  possession  of  the  boon.  Why  has  he  not  deigned 
to  say  a  plain  word  about  a  nature  in  man  which  would  be  the 
chief  element  of  the  divine  image  in  him? 
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Such  are  biir  diiSBiculties,  6h  tie  supposition  that  iMn's  proper 
immortalitj  is  too  clear  to  need  mention  in  a  revelatioB. 
Turning  from  the  supposition  to  the  facts,  wie  only  meet  a  new 
difficulty  in  the  iEuixious  doubts  of  long  generations  ota  this  very 
question.  Because  man  was  made  for  immortality,  we  find  in 
his  fallen  nature,  through  all  history,  some  sentiment  of  the 
birthright  he  had  lost.  He  finds  himself  subject  to  death  \  but 
he  also  finds,  or  thinks  he  fihds^  some  remnant  within  him  of 
that  which  is  too  good  to  die.  Is  death  an  eternM  sleep?  or, 
"  If  a  inian  die,  shall  he  Kve  again  ?  "  This  was  the  Question 
of  Ages,  But  when  it  came  to  be  answered,  and  "  Life  and 
Immortality  were  brought  to  light,"  there  was  not  a  w6rd 
respecting  the  immortal  nature  of  Which  there  had  been  so 
much  talk.  He  who  "  had  the  words  of  eternal  life "  never 
said  that  all  men  were  to  live  for  ever.  He  nevier  spoke  of 
the  life  that  he  gave  as  an  attribute  or  quality  df  sotiie  other 
essential  life  which  men  already  possessed. 

As  I  hiave  remarked  already,  the  tlniversalist  will  nOt 
probably  claim  that  Christ  ganje  immortality  to  all  inen';  for 
this  would  imply  that  it  had  been  lost.  He  will  say  rather 
ihat  Christ  revealed  and  gave  assurance  of  what  was  already 
true.  Thus  a  writer  on  2  Tim.  i.  10,  in  the  UnivertidUst  Qmr' 
ierty  (vol.  ii.  p.  55),  says :  "  Immortality  of  some  heings  was 
brought  to  light ;  but  not  surely  the  immortality  of  angels  or  of 
beings  in  another  sphere  of  action.  It  wais  the  immortality  of 
xxiankind.  But  this  could  not  have  been  disclosed,  unless  it 
had*  been  possessed  as  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  sOul,  prior 
to  its  disclosure — before  the  appearing  of  Christ."  But  Christ 
never  said  that  men  are  immortal.  His  own  words  are  nev^^r 
giuch  as  to  describe  such  an  existing  fact.  And  the  expression 
brought  to  light"  does  not  require  such  an  interpretation.  It 
may  as  naturally  signify  that  he  pointed  out  the  way  of  life; 
or  that  he  showed  that  there  is  immortality  for  man,  land  how 
it  may  be  gained.  And  tjiis  accords  perfectly  with  the  general 
tenor  of  his  language.  "  I  ain  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  «He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shaU  live  for  ever," 
^  God  80  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  hid  only  batten  S6fi, 
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tliat  whosoever  telieveiJi  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Whether 
these  and  similar  expressions  cover  the  doctrine  of  immortaJity, 
I  shall  examine  hereafter.  But  if  they  do,  w6  isee  at  once 
thait  they  confirm  my  interpretktion  of  the  phrase  in  question. 

And  equally  significant,  it  seems  td  me,  is  the  silence  of 
Ptad  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  Jews  were  too  little  philosophic.  Or  too  fttll  of  national 
conceit  and  prejudice,  to  think  of  such  an  immortality,  good  for 
all  niations  and  all  men.  But  Paul  surely  suffered  ho  such  lack 
of  culture,  nor  such  harrowness.  He  was  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles ;  and  he  who  could  quote  the  gentile  poetis,  arid  was 
even  more  a  logician  than  a  poet,  could  not  have  been  so 
groissly  ignorant  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  as  to  know  noth- 
ing of  its  doctrine  of  immortality.  Why  did  he,  then,  never 
speak  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Or,  if  he  thought  that 
too  abstract  and  metaphysical  ia  form  of  thought,  why  did  he 
not  speak  of  an  immortal  nature  in  man  ?  or  of  mian  as  some- 
how hnmortal  ?  Nay,  if  he  thought  the  Greeks  in  the  truth 
respecting  a  universal  immortality,  but  in  error  respecting  the 
nature  or  method,  of  it,  why  did  he  not  take  special  pains  to 
reeognize  their  half  of  the  truth,  and  complete  the  docti'ine  by 
showing  ijie  connection  between  its  two  parts  ?  When  some 
mocked  at  the  mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  why 
did  he  not  show  that  immortality  did  not  at  all  depend  on  the 
resurrection  ?  And  when,  in  that  most  ample  discussion  in  the 
15th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  he  made  a  supposition  of  no 
r^urrection,  why  did  he  say,  "Then  they  which  are  fallen 
asleep  in  Christ  are  perished  "  ? 

The  sum  is  this:  The  Scriptures,  given  to  reveal  God*s 
character  and  man's  duty  and  destiny,  speak  of  the  divine 
existence  many  hundred*  times  and  in  considerable  variety  of 
ways ;  but  they  spieiak  of  man's  proper  ihamortality,  equally 
important  to  himself,  never.  And  though  the  question  had  been 
long  agitated  among  men,  and  the  doctrine  was  incarnated  in 
men's  language,  Christ,  coming  to  illustrate  the  subject,  said 
QOthiDg  of  the  doctrine.   And  Paul,  whose  education  ttld  mift- 
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sum  pmnted  him  out  as  the  man  to  name  and  teach  so  great  a 
truth,  has  failed  to  do  it  The  question  arises  whether  thd 
supposed  taking  for  granted  of  man's  immortality  is  not  an  as- 
sumption out  of  the  Bible,  and  foreign  to  it.* 

I  think  that  mj  argument  from  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures 
respecting  man's  immortality  receives  additional  force  from 
some  facts  among  the  Spiritualists.  Thej  offer  the  spiiitual 
manifestations  as  proving  more  than  almost  any  thing  else  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Those  Spiritualists  who  reject  the 
Bible  will  naturally  regard  its  teachings  as  defective  on  this 
subject.  But  how  is  it  with  those  who  accept  the  Bible?  I 
can  not  speak  from  very  general  acquaintance  or  reading ;  h$ 
I  have  read  enough  to  know  that  the  following  incident  means 
something.  The  first  lecturer  on  Spiritualism  whom  I  have 
heard,  informed  us  he  had  been  a  Methodist  preacher.  He 
found  himself  in  trouble  because  he  could  not  prove  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  from  the  Bible.  He  told  his  perplexity  ^ 
to  a  friend ;  yet  he  found  no  relief,  but  aggravation  of  his  dif-  i 
ficulty,  for  his  friend  was  in  the  same  predicament.  The  friend,  1 
however,  thought  tliat  what  the  Church  had  always  held  must  * 
be  true,  and  he  must  preach  it  indulging  no  private  speculations 
on  the  subject.  Our  lecturer  replied  that  God  gave  him  the 
faculty  of  reason,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  forego  the  use  of  it; 
he  must  think  for  himself.  And  he  thought  he  could  now 
prove  the  desired  immortality,  thus :  Matter  is  etemaL  What- 
ever produces  material  effects  is  matter.    The  spirits  do  this ; 


*  This  argument  from  the  persistent  silence  of  the  Scriptures  respect- 
ing man's  immortality  I  regard  as  the  main  argument  of  my  book ;  and 
it  is  so  regarded  by  others.  It  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  three  of  my 
reviewers:  D.  N.  Lord,  Theological  and  Literary  Journal,  April,  1858; 
Dr.  J.  Strong,  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1858;  and  Dr.  A. 
Hovey,  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead.  Another  reviewer.  Prof.  £.  P. 
Barrows,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1858,  entirely  misapprehends  the  urgik- 
ment ;  he  proceeds  as  if  I  had  in  mind  only  the  **  immortality  of  the 
soul "  in  the  technical  or  metaphysical  sense,  though  I  devote  a  paragraph 
(p.  162)  to  prevent  such  a  misconception.  I  know  the  professor  too  well 
to  suspect  him  of  an  intentional  tgnortOio  dend^;  but  the  ignoranUa  eknehi 
if  msBifstt 
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kence  ihey  are  material  and  eternal;  and  the  Bible,  reoognizisg 
their  existence,  teaches  thus  the  immortalitj'  of  the  soul. 

The  ^rgoment  of  our  lecturer  plainlj  proved  a  great  deal 
too  much, — a  past  eternal  existence,  as  well  as  a  future  im- 
mortality, and  that  of  all  species  of  life.  It  was  pretty  straight 
pantheism.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  the  lack  of  faith  among 
orthodox  Christians  in  a  Providence  that  could  give  immortal 
Hfe  to  the  worthy  alcme,  or  their  reliance  on  immortality  from 
some  ^  nature  of  things,"  has  not  helped  forward  this  modem 
style  of  pantheism. 

§.  2.  Is  ihepnmof^^   of  th$  iotd  implied  in  the  Scriptures  ^ 

A  truth  wiSih  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  an  expression,  or 
in  the  fdhn  of  its  words,  may  yet  be  very  clearly  contained  or 
implied  in  it.  Is  the  immortality  of  man  thus  taught  in  the 
Bible  ?    A  very  few  passages  only  need  here  to  be  considered. 

Gen.  i.  26,  27  :  "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after 
our  likeness.  ...  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him." 

I  think  this  can  prove  no  more  than  the  creation  of  man  for 
immortality,  of  which,  nevertheless,  he  might  fail.  I  think  the 
expression  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  23,  denotes  just  this : 
''God  made  man  for  immortality  («/>'  aphtharsia)^  and  to  the 
image  of  his  own  nature  made  he  him.  But  by  the  envy  of 
the  Devil  death  came  into  the  world."  Some  editions  of  the 
Apocrypha  have  the  word  eternity  instead  of  nature  ;  but  this 
Is  a  fiUse  reading  of  aidiotetos  instead  of  icUotetoSf  which  has 
been  remarked  by  various  scholars.  And  I  think  the  context 
shows  that  the  prospective  immortality  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews,  cut  off  by  the  entrance  of  death.  This  appears  more 
fiUly  from  the  entire  context,  which  I  think  signifies  the  im- 
mortality of  the  righteous  alone :  —  "  And  they  [the  wicked] 
knew  not  the  secrets  of  God,  nor  hoped  for  the  reward  of 
righteousness,  nor  esteemed  the  honor  of  holy  souls.  For  God 
made  man  for  incorruption,  and  to  the  image  of  his  own  nature 
madto  he  him*   But  bj  th«  •nvy  ^  th^  Devil  death  tame  iute 


tlie  Wdrld ;  attd  they  follow  hiin  that  kte  iff  sid^  Bat  tiie 
souls  of  tht  jast  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  tbrmciiit  tbOLj 
touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  thie  tinwis^  they  se^ed  to  die, 
and  their  ekit  was  reckoned  a  cakuhity,  and  thi^  didfMtftui^ 
fnom  us  litter  destruction ;  but  they  are  in  |)eaee.  Foi*  thddgl 
in  the  sight  of  tnen  they  are  punished,  th^ir  hope  b  full  of  iii- 
mortality." 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  showing  hii^W  th^  Jews  olad^^ 
stood  that  ih  Genesis,  and  my  vie^^  is  supported  by  <kb  e±pi^ 
sion  in  ch.  xv.  3  :  "  The  just  live  for  ever  («»  ft^^'dnd),  iSd 
their  reward  is  in  the  Lord." 

And  t^o  expressions  in  the  NeW  Tisslatneiit  seem  to  denote  p 
that  the  divine  image  in  man  is  a  moral  likeness.  Eph.  iv. 
24 :  <^  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  aflter  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness."  Col.  iii.  10 :  And  have  put 
on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  ailer  the 
image  of  him  that  created  him."  From  this  we  should  not 
infer  that  actual  holiness  was  concreated  in  man  ;  for  character 
can  not  be  created  by  another.  Rather,  I  should  take  it,  man 
was  made  with  a  capacity  and  design  for  godliness,  or  godlike- 
ness,  and  thiis  for  immortality.  J^ow  that  which  is  moral  is 
primary  and  i'Uling ;  that  which  is  physical  is  Subordinate.  If 
the  godlikeness  fails,  the  immortality  may  follow. 

Gen.  ii.  V  :  "And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  diiiBt  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  biTfath  of  lif^ ;  and  ntaxi  1^ 
Valine  k  liVihg  soul." 

Few  of  your  readers,  I  presume,  need  tb  be  toid  that  tlie 
Hebrew  phrase  for  "livinfg  soul  "  is  in  ijh.  i.  80,  appUed  to 
the  bmteis.  And  in  ch.  vii.  22,  we  hav^  a  «tSl  stmiger  tat- 
pression:  ^^All  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  the  spirit 
of  liveis  (nukmtUh  ruach  chajirh)  died."  Ih  1  CJor.  ir.  45,  the 
phrase  is  put  in  a  contrast  whicli  directly  intimates  that  Adam 
was  not  made  absolutely  immortal :  "  The  first  Adam  wasmdde 
a  living  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  made  a  qtiickening  spirit." 

Eccl.  iii.  21  :  "  Who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  ajywttfd, 
«iid  the  spirit  of  i3ti»  betet  i)m  g6eth  dbwawaifd  to  tbe  earth  1 " 


r  k  weie  not  60  often  uddnced  by  many  orthodox  people.  I 
m  happily  ignorant  of  the  Universalist  treatment  of  it,  Suf- 
i^esit  to  say,  the  previous  verse,  —  "  All  go  unto  one  place  ; 
^1  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again," — and  still  moro 
he  19th  verse,  sustain  the  view  which  takes  it  as  a  challenge ; 
|.  d.  :**  Who  knows  whether  the  spirit  of  man  goeth  upward?" 
jte.  It  is  a  piece  of  Solomon's  scepticism,  which  proves  Epicu- 
reanism and  French  atheism  if  it  proves  any  thing.  That  it  • 
^honld  get  into  a  ^  Scripture  Manual  as  a  proof-text  that  man 
will  live  as  long  as  Grod  does,  shows  either  a  sad  state  of  tra^ 
iitional  reasoning,  or  a  great  meagreness  of  orthodox  argu- 
Dient. 

Eccl.  xii.  7  :  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and 
the  spirit  sHhll  return  unto  God  who  gave  it." 

Here  the  Preacher  speaks  more  as  a  moralist,  and,  as  the 
last  two  verses  show,  with  some  sentiment  of  piety.  Yet 
his  whole  book  yields  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  immortality.  The 
"judgment "  named  in  verse  14,  if  after  death,  proves  no  eter- 
nal life.  And  the  expression  "  shall  return  to  God  -who  gave 
it"  naturally  denotes  that  the  spirit  reverts  back  to  the  disposal 
of  the  power  that  created  it ;  and  it  may  intimate  a  return  to  , 
original  nothingness.  This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  an  ^ 
expression  of  Justin  Martyr,  treating  this  very  question  of  im- 
mortality. He  says  :  "  As  the  personal  man  does  not  always 
exist,  and  body  and  Soul  are  not  ever  conjoined  ;  but,  whenever 
this  harmony  must  be  dissolved,  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  and 
the  man  is  no  more  ;  so  likewise,  whenever  it  is  necessary  that 
the  soul  should  no  longer  be,  the  vital  spirit  leaves  it,  and  the 
8oq1  is  no  more,  but  itself  returns  again  thither  whence  it  was 
taken."    (Dial.  c.  Tryph.  c.  6.) 

§  3.  The  General  lienor  of  Scriptural  Langimge, 

There  are  two  methods  of  human  thought  and  investigation  : 
BynUiesis  and  analysis ;  the  compiling  of  facta,  and  the  exam- 
ioation  of  them  singly.    Neither  of  these  methods  is  safe  or 
ooBijdete  without  the  other.    When,  therefore,  1  oSet 
6* 
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general  tenor  of  ecriptural  language  on  this  subject,  I  do  not 
ask  the  reader  to  deem  it  worth  a  straw  without  eome  consider-  j 
ation  of  what  the  language  means.  For  it  is  at  least  concpv-  | 
able  that  after  a  hundred  passages  have  been  recited,  sounding 
as  if  they  supported  one  side  of  a  question,  thej  should  be 
one  bj  one  transferred  to  the  other  side,  or  removed  and  thrown 
out  as  not  referring  to  the  subject,  —  belonging  to  neither  side. 

Before  giving  my  list,  theixjfore,  or  my  enumeration,  I  re- 
mark that  it  includes  most  of  the  passages  that  seem  to  refer  . 
to  the  future  if  not  the  final  destiny  of  man.    It  also  does  tu^  [ 
include  the  greater  number  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  I 
that  probably  denote  temporal  destructions  or  deliverances 
of  the  Jews.    I  think  not  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  number  I  ] 
give  could  be  claimed  as  of  special  Jewish  application ;  and  I  j 
willingly  pay  such  a  tithe  in  account  with  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, with  the  single  remark  that  if  such  Old  Testament  pas-  | 
sages  signify  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  then  the  Jews  knew  ^ 
nothing  beyond  the  grave.    But  then  it  becomes  a  fair  question  \ 
whether  the  passages  do  not  contain .  a  principle,  and  if  the 
temporal  deliverances  and  destructions  were  not  types  of  similar 
results  in  man's  relations  to  the  immortal  life.    And  if  it  is 
claimed  that  many  of  the  passages  I  count  refer  to  the  life  or  j 
death  of  the  bodi/  but  not  of  the  sotd,  I  reply  that  very  few  . 
passages  will  be  left  to  be  referred  to  any  immortal  life.    And  j 
the  question  whether  they  are  to  be  taken  literally  or  meta-  | 
phorically,  will  be  duly  considered.    Also  the  question  whether 
those  which  speak  of  everlasting  or  eternal  life,  or  life  eis  ton  ' 
aidna,  denote  the  life  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  aioman  life 
in  some  limited  sense,  or  immortal  life  in  the  absolute  sense.  ' 

A  very  few  passages,  obviously  not  referring  to  man's  final 
destiny  (e.g.  Isa.  xxxviii.  IG),  are  thrown  in  as  suggesting 
the  literal  sense  of  others  which  may  thus  refer.  Also  two  or 
three  asserting  God's  immortality,  because  they  contain  phrases 
apparently  denoting  the  destiny  of  good  men. 

I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  or  rather  his  assist- 
ance, referring  as  I  do  to  most  passages  without  quoting  them. 
My  best  apology  is  that  such  passages  ought  to  prove  nothing 
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ther  waj  if  thej  are  not  read ;  and  when  diey  are  read  in 
leir  places  one  has  the  benefit  of  the  context. 

TO  live;  living. 

*rrhis  do,  and  thou  shalt  live'*  (Luke  x.  28;  compare  Lev. 
cviii.  5 ;  Neh.  ix.  29 ;  Prov.  iv.  4 ;  vii.  2 ;  Bom.  x.  5  ;  Gal. 
iL  12).  "Man  doth  not  liVe  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
irord  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man 
live**  (Deut.  viii.  3  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  4).  "Incline  your  ear 
and  come  unto  me ;  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live  "  (Isa.  Iv. 
8;  comp.  1  Sam.  i.  26;  xvii.  55;  xxv.  26  ^  2  Sam.  xi.  11; 
Ps.  box.  82 ;  cxix.  175  ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  20). 

"  He  is  just ;  he  shall  surely  live  "  (Ezek.  xviii.  9  ;  copip. 
ch.  iii.  21 ;  xviii.  17,  19,  21,  22,  24,  32 ;  xx.  11,  13,  21,  25 ; 
xrfciii.  10,  11,  13,  15,  16,  19  ;  xxxvii.  3-14).  "  The  jiist  shall 
he  by  faith"  (Bom.  i.*  17  ;  comp.  Hab.  ii.  4;  Gal.  iii.  11 ; 
Heb.  X.  38).  See  also  Ps.  Ixxii.  15  ;  cxviii.  17  ;  cxix.  144; 
Prov.  ix.  6 ;  xv.  27 ;  Isa.  xxvi.  14,  19 ;  xxxviii.  16  ;  Luke,  xx. 
38 ;  John  v.  25 ;  vi.  57  He  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall 
live  by  me  ")  ;  xi.  25  ;  xiv.  19  ("  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also")  ;  Rom.  vi.  8 ;  viii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  4;  GaL  ii.  19,  20  ; 
IThes.  V.  10;  2  Tim.  ii.  11 ;  1  John  iv.  9. 

Shall  be  called  holy,  every  one  that  is  written  among  the 
living  in  Jerusalem  "  (Isa.  iv.  3).  See  also  Ps.  xxvii.  13 ;  Iii. 
5;  Ivi.  13 ;  Ixix.  28 ;  cxvi.  9 ;  cxlii.  5  ;  Matt.  xxii.  32 ;  Mark 
XiL  27 ;  Luke  xx.  38. 

TO  LIVE  FOR  EVER,  (Gk.  CIS  ton  aionOy  Heb.  Voldm.) 

"He  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever"  (John  vi. 
51,  58).  See  also  Gen.  iii.  22 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  40  (« I  [Jehovah] 
lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven,  and  say,  I  live  for  ever  ")  ;  Ps. 
XxiL  26  ;  xlix.  9. 

LIFE. 

"Tree  of  life "  (Gen.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  22,  24 ;  Prov.  iii.  18 ;  Bey. 
i  7 ;  xxii.  14).  "  The  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in 
the  handle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  (jod**  (1  ^uoi.  xsn. 
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29).  «  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  piitk  of  life  *  (Pa.  xvi.  11 ; 
comp.  Acts  ii.  28).  "  I  have  set  befoare  you  MIe  ttnd  desA, 
blessing  and  cursing;  therefore  choose  life"  (Deutxxx.  19; 
comp.  V.  15 ;  Jer.  nxi,  8.  This  and  the  following  passages,  I 
offer  as  typical,  and  as  containing  a  principle  i  Deot.  x£tii. 
47  ;  Ps.  XXX,  5  ;  xxxiv.  12 ;  xxxvi.  9  ;  xci<  16 ;  Prov.  m.  % 
22  ;  iv.  22,  23 ;  v.  6  ;  vi.  23  ;  viu,  35  ;  x.  11,  16,  17  ;  xi.  19, 
30  ;  xii.  28 ;  xiii.  12,  14  ;  xiv.  27  («  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
a  fountain  of  life  **)  ;  xv*  4,  24  ("  The  way  of  life  is  above 
the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  Sbeol  beneath  ")  ;  xix.  23 ; 
xxi.  21 ;  EccL  viL  12).  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  ^ 
way,  that  leadeth  unto  life  i  and  few  there  be  that  find  it " 
(Matt,  vil  14).  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life,**  etc 
(Matt,  xviii.  8,  9 ;  comp.  Mark  ix.  43-45).  If  thou  wilt 
enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments"  (Matt.  xix.  17). 
"Shall  not  see  life"  (John  iii.  36).  "Resurrection  of  life" 
(John  V.  29).  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me,  that  ye  might  baTe 
lt£^  "  (John  V.  40  j  comp.  x.  10 ;  xx.  31).  « I  am  the  bread 
of  life  "  (John  ri.  35 ;  comp.  vs.  33,  48^  51,  53,  63  ;  aJso  eh. 
I  4  'r  vui.  12  ;  xi.  25  ;  xiv.  6  ;  Acts  iiL  15;  CoL  iii.  4  ;  1  Jola 
i.  1,  2). 

"Book  of  life"  (Phil.  iv.  3;  Eev.  iii.  5;  xiii.  8;  xvii.  8 ; 
XX.  12,  15 ;  xxi  27 ;  xxii.  19).  "  Water  of  life  "  (Rev.  xxL 
6;  xxii.  1,  17;  comp.  ch.  vii.  17;  John  iv.  10;  vii.  88). 
**  Crown  of  life"  (Jas.  i.  12 ;  Rev.  ii.  10). 

See  also  Rom.  v.  17,  18 ;  vii.  10 ;  viiL  6,  10  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  16 
("  Savor  of  death  unto  death,  and  of  life  unto  life  ") ;  iii.  6 ; 
V.  4  («  Mortality  swallowed  up  of  life  ")  ;  Gal.  iii.  21  ;  Eph. 
iv.  18;  Phil.  ii.  16;  CoL  iii.  3;  1  Tim.  iv.  8  ("Godliness, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  whidi  is  to 
come;"  comp.  2  Pet.  i.  3) ;  2  Tim.  i*  10;  Heb.  vil  16; 
1  Pet.  iii.  7,  10 ;  1  John  v.  12,  16. 

ETERNAL  OR  EVERLASTING  LIFE  (zoe  aionios,) 

The  phrase  is  found  once  in  the  C^d  Testament  (Dan.  xii. 
2),  and  forty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament,  the  placet 
easily  found  by  the  concordance.    In  most  instances  the  e^- 


fimam  is  ^furtatire,  or  dMgnato  •  ck$$  of  mm.  Whetb^ 
the  phrase  implies  HtunortiJ  life  will  be  oonsidered  hereafter. 

OTBSB  S:U*BESSIOirS  APPABENTLY  DENOTING  JMXOB,TAh 

LIFE. 

^  He  asked  of  thee  life,  and  thou  gavest  it  him,  even  length 
of  days  for  ever  and  ever"  (Ps,  xxi.  4).  "Life  for  ever- 
more(Ps,  cxKxiii.  3).  Iinmortalitj  or  inoorruption; — AAc^ 
mma  (1  Cor.  xv,  53,  §4  }  comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  16).  Aphiharne^^ 
(Rom.  ii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  42,  50,  53,  64 ;  2  Tin),  i,  XO.  The 
word  also  denotes  tncorruptness,  as  in  Eph.  vL  24 Tit.  ii.  7.* 
Eng  James'  translation  of  the  word  is  not  bad.)  Incorrupt- 
9^  (Bom.  i.  23;  1  Cor.  ix.  25:  xv.  52;  1  Tim.  i.  X7;  1  Pet. 
1 4^  23 ;  Si.  4.) 

TO  DIE. 

Shalt  eurelj  die"  (Gen.  ii.  17;  iii.  4;  Bzek.  iii.  IB; 
HariH.  8,  J4).  "  He  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die  "  (Prov.  xv. 
10 ;  oomp.  V.  23 ;  x.  21 ;  xix.  16).  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
k  shall  die"  (i.e.  the  very  person  that  sins,  Ezek.  xviii.  4 ; 
eomp.  vs.  18«-32).  ^  That  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not 
die  "  (John  vi.  50 ;  comp.  xi.  26).  See  also  Luke  xx.  36 ; 
John  viii.  21,  24 ;  Rom.  viii.  13. 

DEATH. 

He  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth  his  own  soul ;  all 
4ey  that  hate  me  love  death."  (Prov.  viii.  36.  This  I  offer 
as  containing  a  principle  respecting  the  future  life.  Comp.  x. 
2;  xi.  19;  xii.  28;  xiii.  14;  xiv.  12;  xvi.  25;  xviii.  21; 
Ezek.  xviiL  32  ;  xxxiix.  11.)  If  a  mm  keep  my  saying  he 
iball  never  see  death  "  (John  viii.  51 ;  comp.  ver.  52).  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life, 
tboagh  Jesas  Christ  our  Lord"  (Rom.  vi.  23  ;  comp.  vs.  16, 
21 ;  ch.  v.  12, 14,  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  26,  54,  55,  56  ;  also  the 
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following  passages,  from  which  some  may  argae  the  metaphm?- 
ical  sense:  vii.  5,  10,  13,  24;  viii.  2,  6).  See  also  2  Cor. 
ii.  16  ("death  iinto  death");  iii.  7;  2  Tim.  i.  10  ("hath 
abolished  death  ")  ;  Heb.  ii.  14,  15  ;  Jas.  i.  14 ;  1  John  iii.  14; 
V.  16,  17;  Rev.  xxi.  4. 

SECOND  DEATH. 

This  phrase  is  put  in  contrast  with  "  crown  of  life,"  "  resar 
rection,"  "book  of  life,"  «  water  of  life,"  Rer.  ii.  11 ;  zx.  6^ 
14 ;  xxi.  8.    It  will  be  further  examined. 

TO  PERISH  ;  TO  BE  DESTROYED. 

These  expressions  are  the  same  in  the  original.  I  select 
mostly  from  the  New  Testament.  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  tbese  little  ones  sboaM 
perish  "  (Matt,  xviii.  14 ;  comp.  John  iii.  15 ;  x.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  11).  "A  sweet  savor  ...  in  them  that  perish  .  .'j 
of  death  unto  death  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  i.  18;  g 
2  Thes.  ii.  10).  See  also  Luke  xiii.  3  ;  Acts  viii.  20 ;  m  ^ 
41 ;  Rom.  ii.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  18  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  «  Shall  utterly  « 
perish  in  their  own  corruption  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  12).  is 

"  Able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell "  (Matt.  x.  28 ;  : 
comp.  Jas.  iv.  12).  "Will  destroy  those  husbandmen,"  etc,  > 
(Matt.  xxi.  41 ;  Mark  xii.  9 ;  Luke  xx.  16.)  See  also  Bom.  i< 
xiv.  20 ;  (2  Pet.  ii.  12 ;  1  John  iii.  8 ;  Jude  5.  «  Every  soul  f 
which  will  not  hear  that  prophet  shall  be  utterly  destroyed  ; 
(exolothreuthesetai)  from  among  the  people"  (Acts  iiL  23;  | 
comp.  Deut.  iv.  26).  s 

PERDITION  ;  DESTRUCTION. 

I  discard  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word  "  perditSon"  t 
which  makes  it  the  same  with  "  damnation,"  remarking  that 
it  strictly  means  perishing  or  being  destroyed.  The  question  | 
whether  these  words  refer  to  the  body  alone,  or  to  the  being,  i 
is  not  here  decided.  \ 
To  them  an  evidence  of  perdition,  but  to  joo  of  salva- 
tion, and  that  of  God  "  (Phil  i.  28;  comp.  Heb.  x.  99^;  2  Pet 
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7).  «Scm  of  perditkm"  (John  xvii.  12;  2  Thcs.  ii.  8), 
<^  Foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  which  drown  men  in  dostruction 
and  perdition "  (1  Tim.  vi.  9).  ^The  beast  .  .  .  that  goeth 
into  perdition"  (Rev.  xvii.  8, 11). 

I       Broad  is  the  way,''  etc.,  (Matt  vii.  13.)    "Vessels  of 

^  wiath,  fitted  to  destruction"  (Rom.  ix.  22).  Whose  end  is 
destruction''  (Phil.  iii.  19 ;  see  context).  See  also  2  Cor.  v.  5 ; 
X.  8;  xiii.  10;  2  Pet.  ii.  1 ;  iii.  16.  "Everlasting  destruc- 
tkm,"  (2  Thes.  i.  9  ;  comp.  1  Thes.  v.  3 ;  Ps.  Iii.  5;  xdi.  7 ; 

I  Isa.  X.  25 ;  xiii.  6.   Whether  this  destruction  admits  a  snbse- 

I  quent  salvation  is  to  be  considered.) 

As  part  of  the  general  tenor  of  scriptural  language  I  should 
name  the  class  of 

PASSAGES  SUPPOSED  TO  IMPLY  A  GENERAL  SALVATION. 

Ld^e  XX.  38 ;  Rom.  v.  12-21 ;  and  1  Cor.  xv.  12-58,  are 
named  above.  The  others  most  important  are  the  promises 
that  in  Christ  should  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed'' 
(Gren.  xii.  3 ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxvi.  4 ;  Acts  iii.  25 ;  Gal.  iii.  8 ; 
comp.  Ps.  Ixvii.  2 ;  Ixxii.  11,  17 ;  bcxxvi.  9  ;  Isa.  ii.  2  ;  MaL 
iiL  12  ;  Rev.  xv.  4).  The  mission  of  Christ  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost  (Matt  x.  6 ;  xv,  24 ;  xviii.  11 ;  Luke  xix.  10).  The 
declaration,  ^  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me  "  (John  xiii.  32).    The  designation  of  Christ  as  the  "  Lamb 

God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  (John  L  29 ; 
eocap,  1  John  ii.  2) ;  as  the  bread  of  God  that  giveth  life 
unto  the  world  "  (John  vi.  33 ;  comp.  ver.  51)  ;  and  as  the 
"  Savior  of  the  world  "  (John  iv.  42 ;  1  John  iv.  14 ;  comp. 
1  Tim.  iv.  10;  ii.  4).  See  also  Ro|pxi.  14.  The  paternal 
relatioB  and  character  of  God  (Isa.  Ixiii.  16 ;  Ixix.  8  ;  Mai. 
iL  10 ;  Matt.  vi.  9  ;  Luke  xi.  2  ;  Acts  xvii.  26,  28  ;  Heb.  xii.  9  ; 
bat  see  context,  and  comp.  Ps.  ciii.  13  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4 ;  Matt, 
y.  45 ;  John  viii.  41-44 ;  Rom.  viii.  15).  The  character  of 
Gfodas  loving  and  merciful  (in  manifold  passages).  The  resti- 
tatioii  of  all  things  (Acts  iii.  21).  The  promises  of  Christ's 
aidv^ee^l  dominion  (Phil.  iL  9-11 ;  Isa.  xlv.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
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i^fSl  Ser.  r.  13>  The  destrwiuHi  of  ieaA,  Satan,  and 
bis  works  (1  Cor.  zv.  26,  55 ;  Gen.  iii.  15 ;  fieb.  iL  14 ; 
1  Join  ^i.  8 ;  Bev.  xx.  14 ;  xxu  4). 

This  list  I  do  not  offer  as  oompletey  so  the  reiider  wiH  not  be 
preja^ced  by  its  breyitj.  Several  passages  oonoeiaikig  God's 
loagHBafferiiig  witti  and  repeated  fergiTeaess  of  the  Jeic%in 
the  Old  TestemeDt)  might  be  added  as  contaiidng  a  prind^* 

Yet  if  passages  declaring  the  mercy  of  Grod  are  brou^t 
into  the  list,  those  touehii^  llie  divine  anger,  whatever  tiiat 
meaas,  might  be  added ;  and,  as  apparently  asserting  a  limit 
to  the  divine  forbearance,  siudx  a  passage  as  Heb.  ia.  7-4t.  11. 

I  have  tried  what  I  sbaU  be  proud  if  I  have  accomplisbed, 
to  give  this  general  tenor  "  impartially.  I  here  add  that  Ida 
not  assume  that  any  of  the  passages  apply  to  man's  final  des- 
tiny. I  limply  insist  that  in  the  absenee  of  all  statoneat  of 
man's  immortality  this  general  tenor  has  great  force ;  and  ike 
same  silence  respeetiiig  an  immortal  natnre  in  man  may  admit 
tile  application  of  the  common  remark,  that  the  literal  or  er£- 
nary  sense  of  words  is  primd  facie  the  trde  sense,  overroled 
only  by  special  considerations.  Whether  the  literal  sense  shall 
be  applied  to  physical  H<b  and  death,  or  to  the  question  of  im- 
mortality, is  to  be  considered. 

I  am  very  for  from  asking  or  expecting  tliact  my  opponeat 
should  examine  aiU  these  four  hundred  passages,  or  eren  a 
small  fraction  of  them.  If  he  shows  that  those  which  I  shall 
examine  do  not  prove  my  proposition,  I  am  answered,  and  that 
triumphantly,  unless  I  happen  to  select  the  weakest  passages 
for  proof.  Yot  if  my  chosen  texts  do  not  contain  my  doctHne, 
there  is  left  an  h  priori  presumption  against  those  I  do  not 
select.  And  if  I  ha^flfailed  to  present  faidy  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Scriptures,  my  opponent  may  do  better. 

§  4.  The  Exegetical  or  Analytic  Argument, 

Somach  Sot  the  general  Senior  dr  tone  of  scriplaral  langoage 
reispeetiQg  aaaa's  destiny.  This  is  the  synthetical  Bstgmmlty 
v&loaMe  ia  its  piaee,  but,  aa  I  sai^i  indedrf'^  WidiiMtl  IftAt 
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tether  element  of  reasoning,-^ the  inqoiiy  idiat  indivMcial 
expressioiks  mean. 

I  will  now  therefore  e^tamine  a  few  of  these  passagm  jiore 
particularly ;  partlj  to  meet  certain  arguments  their  meta- 
pliorical  sense,  and  partly  to  show  more  directly  that  they  con- 
tain the  literal  sense,  and  apply  to  a  final  destiny. 

Gen.  n.ll:  "  Of  thd  ttiee  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  fhoa 
thAt  note&tof  ie;  tor  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  Shalt 
Mnlydie." 

This  is  claimed^  1st,  as  applying  to  temporal  oi^  physical 
death  only,  not  that  of  the  soul ;  2dly,  as  denoting  miMral 
or  spf ritual  deaith  only,  and  not  that  of  the  heing. 

To  the  first  ohjection  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  for  the  preset 
¥bAt  no  phdn  instruction  appears  to  haye  heen  given  our  fil'St 
parents  of  a  distinction  betiteen  body  and  soul  as  "body 
mor^"  and  ^'Soul  immortaf."  Hence,  when  they  saw  the 
bnttes  around  thein  dying  into  nothingness,  and  heard  the  sen- 
tetice,  Bust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return  "  (Gren. 
Mi.  19),  it  seems  to  me  they  must  have  had  gmall  hope  o£  im« 
mortality  left,  unless  by  a  rescue  and  redemption.  And 
whether  the  promised  deliverance  would  accrue  to  their  benefit, 
or  to  that  of  their  seed  only,  they  were  not  told  particularly, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware.  And  the  expression  in  Gren.  iii.  22, 
**  Lest  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  Hfe, 
and  eat,  and  live  for  ever,''  seems  a  little  discouraging  in  the 
hour  of  expulsion  from  so  sweet  a  paradise.  I  query  whether 
a  Universalist,  commissioned  to  execute  the  business^  using 
his  ot^n  words,  would  have  said  just  so  much  and  then  have 
dropped  the  subject,  to  finish  his  work  by  guarding  the  tree  of 
fife  with  forbidding  security  (ver,  24). 

But  it  iis  urged,  both  by  the  Orthodox  and  by  Universalists, 
that  Hteral  death  could  not  have  been  intended  in  the  sentence 
in  G^n.  ii.  17,  because  our  first  parents  did  not  actually  die  on 
the  day  of  their  sin.  It  is  inferred  that  the  death  intended  was 
a  mc»*al  or  spiritual  death,  commonly  called  death  "in  tred- 
passes  and  sins and  to  support  this  view  the  expressions  in 
Eph.  ii.  1,  5  5  Col.  u.  13 ;  Matt.  vuL  22  ("  Let  th^  dR»ji\iUti 
7 
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their  dead**)  ;  1  Tim.  v.  6  («is  dead  while  he liveth ")  ;  Eer.  • 
iii.  1  Thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art  dead  and 
some  otheiSy  are  frequently  cited.  And  the  i^parentlj  metap 
phoncal  sense  of  the  word  in  such  passages  gives  a  very  re- 
spectable appearance  of  argument  to  show  that  the  threatened 
penalty  of  sin  is  a  death  which  does  not  kill. 

But  I  think  the  argument  is  only  apparent.  True,  as  Adam 
did  not  die  out  on  the  day  he  sinned,  there  must  be  some  figure 
or  trope  in  the  sentence ;  but  it  may  stiU  be  a  trope  that  leaTes 
the  literal  sense  intact.  There  is  just  such  a  figure,  in  frequent 
use  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  common  speech  of  men.  Thus,  if 
a  person  has  taken  active  or  subtle  poison,  by  which  sooner  or 
later  he  must  die,  or  has  provoked  a  mortal  enemy,  or  has 
committed  a  capital  crime,  for  which  he  must  be  detected  and 
sentenced,  or  is  falling  frqm  a  precipice  and  must  be  &tally 
hurt  if  not  dashed  in  pieces,  — ^e  say  " he  is  a  dead  man 
And  the  time  of  his  dying,  whether  instant  or  after  long  yean, 
makes  no  difference  in  the  proper  import  and  truth  of  the  ex- 
.  pression.  The  literal  sense,  of  course,  remains.  This  figure — 
the  anticipation  of  the  future  as  if  present — ^is  well  known  among 
the  rhetoricians,  who  have  bestowed  upon  it  the  classic  name 
of  prokpm.  I  said  it  occurs  in  the  Bible.  The  Egyptians 
applied  it  to  themselves,  when  the  angel  of  death  had  smitten 
their  first-bom :  ^  We  be  all  dead  men."  And  so  the  Israelites, 
when  the  troop  of  Korah  was  suddenly  destroyed :  ^  Behold,  we 
die ;  we  perish ;  we  all  perish."  And  God  himself  is  repre- 
sented as  speaking  in  the  same  way  to  Abimelech :  ^  Behold 
thou  art  but  a  dead  man,  for  the  woman  which  thou  hast  taken." 

And  language  very  similar  to  that  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  occurs 
in  two  parallel  passages.  In  Exod.  x.  28,  Pharaoh  says  to 
Moses:  *^  Get  thee  from  me ;  take  heed  to  thyself,  see  my  face 
no  more ;  for  in  that  day  thou  seest  my  face,  thou  shalt  die." 
Would  any  one  have  questioned  the  veracity  of  the  king,  if  his 
.  threatening  had  been  incurred,  and  executed  after  several  days, 
or  even  weeks  or  months  ?  Again  in  1  Kings  ii.  36,  37,  Solo- 
mon says  to  Shimei:  ^<It  shall  be  that  on  the  day  that  thou 
goest  out,  and  passest  over  the  brook  Eldron,  thou  shaU  know 
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for  certain  tbat  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Shimei  did  go,  in  pur- 
suit of  two  fugitive  servants,  (under  the  law  of  Congress,  we 
suppose,  as  Solomon  had  no  statute  so  convenient,  and  thus  hj 
a  long  prokpm  of  three  thousand  jears  anticipating  the  future 
as  already  present,)  all  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Gath,  and 
then  from  Gath  to  Achish  —  several  days' journey.  Did  that 
make  the  threatening  word  of  Solomon  out  of  date  ?  His  last 
words  tell  his  evident  meaning :  ^  Thy  blood  shall  be  upon 
thine  own  head." 

I  take  the  meaning  of  Gen.  ii.  17,  to  be,  then,  that  life  was 
forfeit  by  transgression.  And  this  might  be  the  life  of  the 
Bonl  no  less  than  of  the  body ;  nay,  it  must  appear  so  if  there 
were  no  clear  intimation  that  the  soul  was  spared.  And  the 
earliest  versions  and  paraphrases,  besides  able  commentators, 
support  the  view  I  have  given.  The  Greek  translation  of 
Synmiachus  (a.  d.  200)  renders  the  phrase :  ^  Thou  shalt  be 
mortal."  The  Syriac  gives  the  same  sense,  which  is  accepted 
by  Jerome,  and  by  Grotius.  The  Arabic  renders  it :  "  Thou 
shalt  deserve  to  die."  The  Targum  or  paraphrase  of  Jonathan : 
**  Thou  shalt  be  subject  to  death,"  or  guilty  of  death  (rem  moT" 
t{$)  ;  in  like  manner  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  and  an  eminent 
Rabbi,  Nachmanides.  Some  of  the  Hebrews  understood  it  to 
mean  immediate  death,  averted  by  repentance.  (See  Fagius, 
in  Poole's  Synopsis.)  Other  writers  say :  "  The  phrase.  Thou 
shalt  die,  does  not  signify  the  fact  of  dying,  but  its  necessity 
and  desert."  (Cornelius  k  Lapide,  et.  al.,  in  Poole's  Synopsis.; 
Vatablus  interprets :  ^  Thou  shalt  be  subject  to  death,  both  of 
body  and  soul."  And  Fagius  adds  that  the  Hebrews  deny 
not  this  twofold  death.  Others :  Say  rather  that  Adam  then 
began  to  die ;  that  is,  by  a  lingering  death  of  inward  wasting 
and  decay."  The  above  are  all,  save  one,  varieties  of  the 
same  proleptic  sense,  and  all  are  varieties  of  the  literal  sense. 
They  differ  in  form  only,  while  they  agree  in  substance.  The 
sense  I  have  given  is  also  approved  by  Anselm  amcmg  the 
mediaeval  Fathers,  and  by  Dr.  Knapp  and  Dr.  J.  MtiUer, 
among  modem  Gei-man  divines. 
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Of  the  Jewi!(h  bpmions  t  may  gite  some  glimpses  elsewhe^  , 
But  thd  following,  from  a  Babbi  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  Ahsi-  ^ 
band,  wh6  knew  how  to  t^  of  the  inimortality  of  the  son], 
is  significant  He  says:  ^llie  wicked  in  their  lifefiine  are 
C^ed  dead,  and  their  soul  is  to  be  destroyed  with  the  ignominy 
of  the  body,  and  wlU  not  hare  immortality  or  eternity.'*  (Snm- 
ma*y  of  the  Faith,  c.  24.) 

And  in  one  of  other  of  the  following  passages  of  the 
Testament  supposed  to  sustain  the  metaphorical  sense  of  d^th,  ^ 
—Matt  viS.  22  ;  Bom.  ti.  11 ;  viii;  11 ;  Eph.  n.  1, 6 ;  Col.  ii.  13; 
1  lim.  V.  6 ;  Rev.  iii.  1,--I  find  the  settse  I  hare  giren  sap*-  ^ 
ported  by  Theodbret,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Erasmus,  OAlvin,  i 
Besa,  Turretin,  Calovius,  Parens,  Galixtus,  Gomar,  Grodus^ 
Vitrmga,  Bengel,  Michaelis,  Bfefschneider,  Wahl,  RUckerl^ 
Flatit,  Fritzsche,  Eauffer,  Thofuck,  Meyer,  Hammond,  Whitby,  ^ 
Clarke,  Macknight    In  this  view,  to  be  ^  dead  in  trespasses 
and  siifls  "  will  mean,  to  be  subject  to  death  by  reason  of  tres- 
passes and  dins.    And  this  agrees  naturally  with  the  express 
fliOtts  in  Ezek.  xviii.  18 :  "He  shall  die  in  his  iniquity.'*  And 
Ver.  24 :   In  his  ttespa^  that  he  hath  trespassed,  and  in  his  sin 
that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he  die.**   And  John  viii.  21, 
J4 :    I  said  thefefore  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  die  TD.  your  dins! 
for  if  ye  believe  not  that  1  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  shis.**  L 
And  1  Cor.  xv.  17 :  **If  Christ  be  not  r^sed,  your  faith  is  L 
vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."   The  last  expression  is  used  L 
o£  the  Corinthian  Christians^  who  we^  supposed  to  be  con*  ^ 
verted,  regenei^te,  and  no  longer  in  the  guik  or  bondasfe  of  sin.  , 
fiete  the  only  possible  sense  is,  subjection  to  the  effbcis  or  pehr  ^ 
aftjr  of  sin,  which  is  death.    Here  appears  very  finely  the  sense 
^  the  X^atin  word  reus,  and  of  the  old  English  y^ordgutby;  Le.. 
UaMe,  but  not  of  course  tU  deserving.  \ 

Some  of  the  above  writers  are  Restorationists.  The  most 
fadeed,  are  orthodox.  But  my  tiniversalist  friends  will  haitfly 
quarrel  with  that  fact,  since  the  interpretation,  so  &r  as  it 
afibcts  the  present  question,  is  as  unMendlyto  the  orthodot 
view  as  to  the  Universalist  It  goes  to  refute  the  notion  of  a 
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ttetaphoiieal  death  &8t  spares  the  immortal  life  of  Ae  bouL 
Asd  henee  the  ^^rt  of  a  kte  writar  agninst  the  Tiew  I  held  lo 
show  that  these  passages  do  signify  spiritiial  deai^* 

But  I  lun  willing,  for  argument's  sake,  to  give  up  any  sap- 
port  to  m J  view  tiiat  oomes  J&om  my  intefpretatioa  of  all  the«o 
passages.    Allow,  for  a  moment,  tiiat  ^deatfa  in  trespaisea  ancl 
sins"  denotes  morally  or  spiritually  dead.   What  is  gained, 
either  to  the  orthodox  view  or  to  the  Umversalist  ?   If  Hub 
death  is  like  disease,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  it  is  not  mor- 
tal —  that  sin  is  not  to  the  soul  what  fatal  disease  is  to  the 
body.    The  metaphorical  sense  may  thus  indude,  rather  thaa 
exclude,  the  literal  sense.    So  we  say  of  the  abandoned  ine- 
hriate  that  he  has    destroyed '*  himself.   Instead  of  fooE«lily 
arguing  that  since  he  is  not  dead  yet,  but  stagers  boisteroiisly 
about,  he  will  live  for  ever,  and  never  drop  into  a  drunkard's 
grave,  we  say  he  will  certainly  die  just  became  he  has  des- 
tfoyed  himself.    So  a  moral  and  spiritual  death  may  fore- 
fdiadow  and  atmosphere  a  real  and  final  death  of  the  souL  We 
shall  meet  this  question  again.    But  here  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  expression  ^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  "  supp<»rts  the 
notion,  if  not  of  radical  badness  in  human  nature,  at  least  of 
radical  defect ;  and  thus  it  supports  some  of  the  previous  av* 
gnment  against  the  Universalist  view.   The  word  isad  is  a 
strong  word  even  in  a  metaphor.    The  literal  sense  of  Gen.  iL 
17,  is,  I  think,  pretty  fkirlj^  sustained.    And  though  the  view 
runs  counter  to  the  prevalent  notions  about  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  the  passage  applies  to  the  soul  as  naturally  as  to  the 
body.    And  this  literal  and  extended  application  is  proven,  I 


*  Prof.  Hovey  (State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead,  §  5)  takes  no  notice  of 
the  aatborities  given  in  my  bookfbr  the  proleptic  sense  of  Oea.  ii.  17.  Hii 
reader  might  think  that  I  stand  alone  in  ray  exegMis.  He  argu«l  ngiunst 
it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  lively  figure  of  speech  would  not  suit  the  for- 
mal announcement  of  a  law  and  i(s  penalty.  It  might  be  so  in  modem 
legislation,  made  into  a  special  branch  of  government  and  a  special  busi- 
ness of  a  deliberatiye  assembly.  But  God's  personal  and  earnest  words 
to  Adam  i«qiilred  no  ibroiaMty.  This  ar^^oment  and  the  ocber  mMKUii 
girea  by  I'rof.      m  freely  submitted  to  thpSQ  who  r9a4  both  «i<y^ 
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think,  by  a  few  passages  that  speak  of  life  as  a  thing  to  be 
chosen  and  gained,  and  of  death  as  to  be  shunned.  I  wiH 
name  two  or  three  passages.    One  is  in 

Ezek.  zyiii.  31,  32 :  "  Make  70a  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit;  for 
why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  Por  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God ;  wherefore  turn  yourselres,  and 
nve  ye." 

I  think  the  whole  chapter  and  the  class  of  sins  which  it 
mentions,  do  not  favor  the  reference  of  this  passage  to*the 
national  life  of  the  Jews  as  a  people.  It  is  remaricable  as 
asserting  and  insisting  on  the  personal  accountability  of  each 
man  for  himself.  ^.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die/'  and  not 
one  for  another's  fault.  Does  the  passage,  then,  refer  to  the 
prohnging  of  life  in  this  world  ?  It  does,  indeed,  unless  we 
suppose  the  Jews  had  such  hopes  of  a  future  life  in  their  own 
land,  by  a  resurrection,  that  they  might  well  understand  these 
words  as  applying  thus.  I  will  not  positively  affirm  that  they 
locked  so  fax  into  the  future,  in  EzekieFs  time ;  though  they 
did  afterwards.  If  they  did  then,  the  passage  decidedly  favors 
the  future  life  of  the  righteous  alone.  If  they  understood  it 
only  of  long  life  on  earth,  it  has  only  a  typical  value  in  my 
argument,  though  that  is  something. 

Luke  X.  25,  28  :  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  . . . 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  live." 

I  do  not  now  affirm  that  eternal  or  aionian  life  implies  im- 
mortal life.  But  the  phrase  thou  shalt  live  "  naturally  sug- 
gests the  literal  sense.  If  the  aionian  life,  or  life  of  the  gospel 
era,  was  implied,  still  Christ  must  mean  more  than  simply  that 
the  lawyer  would  live  on  and  into  the  gospel  age,  by  keeping 
the  commandments.  If  the  aionian  life  was  a  spiritual  and 
higher  life,  still  Christ's  reply  no  less  favors  the  idea  that  such 
would  be  the  only  continuing  and  immortal  life. 

John  ziv.  19  :  "Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 

This  expression  can  not  easily  be  referred  to  a  fn&ral  or  spir- 
itual life,  as  distinct  from  life  in  the  literal  sense.  All  the 
drcumstanees,  as  they  appear  in  the  previous  context,  seem  to 
refer  the  expression  to  the  future  destination  of  the  disciples. 
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•*  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless ;  I  will  come  to  you.  Yet  a 
little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more ;  but  ye  see  me  ; 
because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  The  same  literal  interpre- 
tation is  proven  by  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  vL  89,  40,  49, 
54  :  "  And  this  is  the  Father  s  will  which  hath  sent  me,  that 
of  all  which  he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should 
rsdse  It  up  again  at  the  last  day.  And  this  is  the  will  of  him 
that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth 
on  him  may  have  everlasting  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day. . .  .  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wilderness, 
and  are  dead.  .  .  .  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my 
blood,  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day." 

Bev.  ii.  10,  11 :  ''Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
erown  of  life.  Ho  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  spirit  saith 
mto  the  churches.  He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 
death." 

The  phrase  second  death,'' which  is  here  contrasted  with  "a 
crown  of  life,"  occurs  in  three  other  places  in  this  book,  where 
it  is  put  in  contrast  with  "resurrection,"  "book  of  life,"  and  . 

water  of  life."  It  was  also  common  among  the  Jews,  and  the 
following  examples  go  to  show  that  it  meant  extinction  of  being: 
"  Every  idolator,  who  says  that  there  is  another  Grod  besides 
me,  I  will  slay  with  the  second  death,  from  which  no  man  can 
come  to  life  again."  (Pirke  R.  Elieser,  c.  34.)  "  Let  Reuben 
live,  and  not  die  the  second  death,  by  which  the  ungodly  die  in 
the  world  to  come."  (Targum  of  Jerusalem,  on  Deut  xxxiii. 
6.;  "  This  hath  been  decreed  by  the  Lord,  that  this  sin  shall 
not  be  forgiven  them,  until  they  die  the  second  death."  (Tar- 
gum on  Isa.  xxii.  14.)  I  take  this  to  be  a  periphrastic  way  of 
saying  that  the  sin  should  never  be  forgiven.  So  Matt.  xii.  31 : 
**  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nor  in  the 
world  to  come."  David  Kimchi,  one  of  the  ablest  Jewish 
doctors,  says  the  Targumist  means,  in  the  above  expression, 
« the  death  of  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come."  Again :  "  They 
fiball  die  the  second  death,  and  shall  not  live  in .  the  world  to 
come,  saith  the  Lord."  (Targum  on  Jer.  IL  S9.)    ^  H\siS^  ^SsiS^ 
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die  the  second  death,  so  as  not  to  enter  into  the  world  to  come.'' 
(lb.  Jer.  li.  67.) 

On  the  phrase   the  world  to  come,"  I  shall  speak  again.  I 
am  aware  that  Dr.  Hammond,  who  is  quoted  at  length  bj  Mr.  [ 
Paige  in  his  ^  Selections,"  makes  some  application  of  the  pas-  L 
sage  in  Rev.  xz.  6,  to  the  gospel  dispensation.   He  speaks  of 
^  the  second  death,  into  which  they  are  said  to  go,  tliat  are 
never  to  appear  in  the  church  again.**   But  this  indicates  no 
immortalitj  of  the  wicked.    And  the  above  citations,  I  think,  , 
fullj  warrant  the  words  of  Dr.  H. :  "  Whatsoever  be  signified 
by  the  world  to  come  (the  age  of  the  Messias,  in  whatsoever  ^ 
Jewish  notion  of  it),  it  seems  to  denote  such  a  death  firom 
which  there  is  no  release.    And.  according  to  this  notion  of  it, 
as  it  reflects  fitly  on  the  ^rgt  death  (which  is  a  destruction,  bat 
such  as  is  reparable  by  a  rising  or  resurrection,  but  this  past 
hopes,  and  exclusive  of  that),  so  will  all  the  several  places  in 
which  it  is  used.be  clearly  interpreted. . . .  And  though,  in  these  ^ 
different  matters,  some  difference  there  must  needs  be  in  the 
significations,  yet  in  all  of  them  the  notion  of  utter  destruction^ 
final,  irreparable  excision,  may  very  properly  be  retained  and 
'  applied  to  each  of  them." 

Matt.  28 :  "  f^ear  sot  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
kill  the  BopX ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell."   Compare  Luke  xiL  5. 

I  need  not  here  debate  the  question  whether  the  being  here 
referred  to  as  "  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body"  is  God  or 
Satan.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Satan  by  Maurice  in  his  Theolo^- 
cal  Essays,"  and  also  by  Stier  in  his  "  Words  of  Jesus,"  in  a 
happy  statement  of  the  argument.  This  view  likewise  accords 
with  a  remarkable  p^sage  of  Amobius,  in  his  work  ^  Against 
the  Gentiles,"  (a.d.  303.)  «  This  is  the  real  death  of  man 
which  leaves  him  nothing.  What  we  see  is  but  the  separation 
of  soul  and  body,  not  his  utter  destruction.  This,  I  say,  i^  the 
true  death  of  man,  when  souls  that  know  not  God  are  consumed 
by  long-continued  torment,  by  a  fierce  fire  into  which  certain 
cruel  enemies  shall  cast  them,  who  were  unknown  before  Christ, 
and  detected  by  himself  alone,"  (1.  2.  c.  14.)    Amobius  evi- 
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dentlj  refers  to  the  eyil  angels,  whom,  m  a  coUeetive  sense,  Dr. 
Bushnell'  calls  Satan.  What  Aroobius  says  of  loBg-continued 
torment,"  or  of  infiiedon  generally,  belongs  to  his  age.  It  oon- 
cems  the  form  of  thought  only,  not  its  sabstance. 

ThsLt  annihilation  is  the  danger  here  described  is  conoeded  \ 
by  Dr.  Ballon,  who  says :    We  see  no  allusion,  here,  to  the  j 
idea  of  endless  misery,  but  rather  to  that  of  anniMladon.  It 
was  a  JdMng  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the  hody,  a  destroying 
of  both  soul  and  body ;  and  the  literal  import  at  least  of  bo^ 
expressions  is,  lhat  it  was  a  destruction  of  the  one  in  the  same 
sense  as  of  the  other.'*    (Universalist  Expositor,  vol.  iv.  p, 
168 :  See  Paige,  Selections,  in  loco!)   And  Mr.  Balfour :  ''Men 
who  are  able  to  kill  the  body  could  not  kill  the  whole  man  or 
person,  for  this  would  be  to  blot  the  man  for  ever  out  of  exists 
ence.    Ood  only^as  able  to  do  this."   **If  Gehenna  refers  V 
to  punishment  in  a  future  state,  the  passage  in  quesdon  rather  / 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  than  endless  misery.*'  | 
(First  Inquiry,  pp.  152,  156.    See  also  Appendix,  pp.  854, 
355.)    These  writers  think  there  could  be  no  aetttal  danger  of 
annihilation,  —  or  that,  if  Grod  can  thus  destroy,  it  does  not  fol- 
low Ifiat  he  wiU,  —  because  those  whom  Christ  addressed  were 
in  the  di^ne  favor  and  under  the  divine  protection.  Very 
true ;  but  that  does  not  destroy  all  practical  meaning  of  the 
passage.    It  may  still  describe  a  danger  from  which  the  disei* 
pies  were  delivered  by  their  faithful  allegiance,  and  would  be 
finally  saved  by    continuing  unto  the  end ;  ^  and  a  danger  to 
which  those  are  still  exposed  who  do  not  trust  in  Grod  because 
they  do  not  love  him. 

Again,  when  one  urges  that  the  disciples  were  in  no  actual 
danger  of  annihilation,  I  reply,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  were 
in  no  actual  danger  of  any  other  csdamity  which  gekenna  may 
be  supposed  to  oiean.  But  Universalists  now  contend  that 
**  gehenna  punishment,"  in  some  sense,  is  or  has  been  actually 
suffered  by  ungodly  men.  And  this  is  to  admit  that  tf  destruc- 
tion of  ^  both  soul  and  body  ^  means  annihilation,  that  is  an 
actual  danger,  to  be  averted  only  by  repentance,  Cfari&t  n^s^ii 
warns  ngainst  an  unreal  danger. 
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Now  that  the  destruction  of  the  body  here  contemplated  is 
literal,  is  admitted  hj  all.  Itvemains  to  be  shown  that  the 
contemplated  destruction  of  the  8<nd  is  not  also  literal ;  or  that 
the  phrase  destroy  both  soul  and  bodj  in  gehenna  "  admits 
the  idea  that  the  soul  is  indestructible,  or  never  wiU  in  fact  be 
destroyed.  But  the  literal  sense  seems  so  obvious  and  inev- 
itable that  some  Universalists  take  the  word  ^  soul "  (psyche), 
not  in  its  modem  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  ^  l^e,"  comparing 
the  passage  with  Isa.  x.  18,  and  Mai.  iv.  1.  They  take  the 
phrase  "  soul  and  body  "  to  be  proverbial,  and  the  whole  phrase 
in  hand  to  denote  an  utter  destruction,  temporally.  But  in  a 
Bible  that  says  nothing  about  an  immortal  soul,  this  interpre- 
tation is  quite  formidable.  Admitting  the  phrase  to  be  prover- 
bial, it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  destruetion  named  spares 
a  principle  of  immortality,  of  which  the  Scriptures  say  nothing. 
But  the  passage  in  Matt.  x.  28,  is  of  still  further  importance, 
because  it  ccmtains  a  much  disputed  word,  gehenna  (hell). 
Universalist  writers  have  shown  with  great  learning  and  abit 
ity  that  gehenna  can  not  mean  a  place  of  eternal  misery.  It  is 
taken  from  the  valley  of  the  sm  of  Hinnom,  or  Tophet,  and 
there  was  no  eternal  misery  there.  And  because  the  punish- 
ment referred  to  in  the  twelve  places  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  occurs,  could  not  be  executed  in  that  valley, 
Universalists  have  also  inferred  that  it  might  be  something 
different  from  any  punishment  accomplished  in  that  valley. 
Here  two  questions  arise :  What  was  the  punishment  of  the 
literal  Tophet?  and.  What  corresponds  to  it,  in  the  penalty  of 
gehenna  f 

In  Mark  ix.  43-48,  the  word  gehenna  thrice  occurs,  and  as 
often  the  phrase,  "  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is 
not  quenched."  This  brings  us  at  once  to  Isa.  xlvi.  24,  the 
only  other  place  where  the  phrase  is  found.  ^'  They  shall  go 
forth,  and  shall  look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  against  me  ;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither 
shall  their  fire  Se  quenched ;  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorring 
unto  all  flesh."  Here  I  do  not  see  that  it  matters  whether  the 
/f/ac0  described  is  the  valley  before  Jerusalem,  or  the  scene  of 
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die  rain  of  Sennacherib's  amy,  or  of  the  destmctbn  of  Je- 
msalem.  Allowing  all  this  latitude,  the  words  still  denote  a 
proper  destmctioB,  the  fire  devouring  what  the  worm  does  not 
eoosume.  The  orthodox  view  of  eternal  non-destruction  as  , 
much  &vors  the  immortalitj  of  ^  carcasses "  as  of  the  lost 
souL  The  accampamments  of  this  scene  of  death  are,  the 
horror  and  in&my  of  dying  unboried,  the  body  being  thrown 
into  an  accursed  place  once  devoted  to  a  hideous  idol  worship* 

Death,  then,  with  all  its  degradations  and  corruptions  £[>r 
^an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh,"  was  the  literal  significance  of 
Ti^het.    Such  was  the  type — what  was  the  antitype  ? 

Universalists  maintain  that  the  special  puniishment  of  ge- 
h&mA  was  accomplished  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ior 
fulfilment  of  the  pix)phecies  in  Jer.  vii.  31-^ ;  xix.  6-13b 
(See  Balfour,  First  Inquiry,  pp.  123-128.)  It  seems  to  me 
difficult  to  refer  to  all  the  passages  that  contain  the  expression^ 
particularly  James  iiL  6,  to  that  particular  event  Yet  I  am 
irilHng  ibr  argument's  sake  to  suppose  that  they  cetitain  no 
allusion  to  a  punishment  after  death.  It  will  still  remain  for 
the  Universalist  to  show  that  the  Jews  who  sufiered  that  pun* 
ishment  have  any  resurrection  either  to  everlasting  life,"  or 
to  immoriality.    This  point  will  be  examined  soon.  ^  ^ 

But  suppose  we  take  Schleusnei's  statement;  that  among  the 
Jews  ^'any  severe  punishment,  especially  a  shameful  kind  of 
death,  was  denominated  gehennaJ'  And  also  that  the  phrase 
^  soul  and  body"  was  a  proverbial  expression,  as  above  named. 
Setting  out  from  this  view,  we  naturally  inquire  how  the  Jewa 
themselves  came  to  use  the  term  gehenna.  Its  general  import 
is  likely  to  appear  in  their  traditions,  though  in  these  traditions 
may  be  many  things  foolish  and  puerile.  In  this  view  I  quote 
a  few  passages  from  the  Targums  and  the  Talmud,  premising 
that  the  doctrine  of  annihilation  was  adverse  to  the  philosophie 
doctrine  of  the  immortal  soul"  which  had  begun  to  affect 
the  Jewish  mind.  And  again,  I  think  I  shall  show  that  the 
eflrly  Christians,  no  less  than  the  Targumists  and  Talmudists, 
held  the  annihilation  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked. 

^  the  Jepisalem  Tfwgum  on  Qen.  iii.  24,  M  ia  Bsodl;  ^^1^^ 


HMde  gdbeMia  finr  the  wieked,  Uke  n  two-ed^ed  airotd,  exilfciqg 
either  way;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  sparks  and  coals,  banmg  up 
^  wielced.^  In  the  Tax^gum  on  Ps«  zxxviU.  20  {  ^  And  they 
shall  be  caaaiimad  in  the  mioke  of  gehenna.'^  On  Bed.  tiS. 
10:  ^  They  have  gone  to  he  consumed  in  gpehenna."  And  on 
Iia.  xxzL  9,  gehenna  is  spoken  of  as  ^  a  fire  which  goes  finih 
fbom  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  and  sets  them  on  fire ;  for  it  i$ 
gftidy  ^  Ye  shall  eonceiiire  chafi*,  and  brmg  forth  stnbhte ;  yKmr 
breath,  as  fire,  shall  devoor  yoa."  This  may  illustrate  the 
phrase  in  James,  iii.  G:  ^set  on  fire  nfheUJ*  The  writer  of 
the  apocryphal  book,  fiedesiasticiis,  evidently  alludmg  te  ^  ge- 
henna panishment)^  says:  Humble  thy  spirit  Tery  muoh; 
fiv  the  Tengeanee  on  the  fiesh  of  the  ungodly  is  fire  aa4 
wmw"  (viL  19).  And  a/gein:  ^He  that  joineth  hiiwelf  lo 
harlots  will  be  reckless.  Rottenness  and  worms  shall  inherit 
Vm ;  and  he  shall  be  lifted  up  for  a  gmter  eifmnph ;  axid  his 
aenl  shall  be  taken  away  out  of  the  number."  (xix.  8.)  The 
Jewish  Tahnud  also  says ;  ^  Those  who  sin  and  rebel  greatly 
in  Israel,  as  well  as  gentile  sinners,  shall  descend  into  g^nna, 
and  there  be  judged  during  twelve  montha;  at  the  end  of 
widch  the  body  is  consumed,  the  soul  is  burned  up^  and  the 
spirit  is  scattered  beneath  the  feet  of  the  just,  as  it  is  said  in 
liaL  iv.  8." 

What,  then,  was  ^gehenna  panishment,"  even  if  we  take 
the  disputed  word  as  an  adjective,  signifying  simply  the  severest 
judgment,  ae  UniversaUst  writers  ej;plain  the  words  ixk  Matt. 
T.  22? 

That  ^extermination  is  the  greatest  of  all  punishments"  is 
a  common  remark  of  Maimonides,  the  ^  Eagle  of  the  JewiA 
BootoiB,"  and  of  other  Babbies.  One  of  these,  speaking  of  the 
4eath  of  the  soul,  says  this  is  <^  perfected  punishm^t,  and  ex- 
cision absolute,  and  perdition  and  corruption,  which  is  never 
reversed,  and  is  the  greatest  among  all  punishments."  And 
we  dismiss  the  passage  in  hand  with  the  words  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
partly  as  confirming  our  interpretation,  partly  as  showing  that 
the  punishment  may  not  be  severe  beyond  all  reason  or  thou|^t 
cfma:  ''Oh,  diwal  reward  <^  Infidelity  I  at  which  Natuire  does 
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^briak  aad  sMver  with  h<HTor,  Wha^  som^  of  tbe  lenrne^e^t 
doctors  among  the  Jews  have  esteemed  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  puakhmentR,  and  have  assigned  for  the  portion  of  th^ 
blackest  criminals  of  the  damned,  —  so  inteipreting  Tophety 
Abaddon,  the  Valley  of  Slaughter,  and  the  like,  for  final  ex<- 
tinoUoa  and  deprivation  of  being,- — this  atheism  exhibits  to  us 
as  aa  equivalent  to  heaven."  (6Qy}e  Lecture,  Seixaon  I.) 

2  P«t.  ii.  12 ;  JSiit  itoie,  us  niLtiiral  brnto  benstg,  mack  to  Ve  takoa 
and  destroyed,  apeak  evil  of  the  things  that  tliey  anderstaad  not ;  aii4 
shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption/' 

Granting,  Ibr  argument's  sake^  that  this  re&rs  to  a  tezQporal 
destruction,  it  will  remain  for  the  XJniversalist  to  ^how  that  the 
phrase  "  shall  utterly  perish  "  allows  a  subsequent  resurrection 
tp  immortality.  It  may  also  be  compared  with  Acts  iii.  23, 
where  Peter  quotes  from  Deut.  acviji.  19,  and  says :  "  Ev^ry 
soul  which  will  not  hear  that  Prophet  shall  be  utterly  destroyed 
(exolothrejithesetai)  from  among  the  people."  This  was  the 
punishment  of  extirpation,  and  it  is  explained  in  the  Mishn% 
the  text  or  older  tradition  of  the  Talmud,  as  cutting  off  from 
the  life  of  the  olam  hahbdj  —  a  Hebrew  phrase  denoting  the 
world  or  age  which  the  Jews  expected  to  inherit  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  which  they  expected  would  continue 
for  ever.  What  the  phrase  means  we-  are  to  decide.  I  will 
only  say  for  the  present  that  it  seems  connected  not  only  with 
the  phrases,  ^  world  to  come  "  (aidn  ho  erchomeno$^  Mark  x. 
80;  Luke  xviii.  30,  meUdn  aidn^  Heb.  vi.  5),  and  "that  world" 
{cdon  ekeindSf  Luke  xx.  35),  but  also  with  the  zoIb  eis  (on 
aidna^  and  the  zde  aidnios  which  are  the  sul^ect  of  our  next 
inquiry ;  and  that  it  was  a  common  expression  in  the  Mishna 
that  such  an  one  is  "  worthy  of  the  oldm  hahha  "  (see  Schoett- 
gen,  £[ors&  Heb.,  in  Luc.  xx,  35).  « 

§  5.  Do  the  phrases  zde  aidnios,  (rendered  in  our  version 
eternal''  or  ^everlasting  life,"  hy  Universalists,  ^^age-last- 
ing'* or  ^aidnian  life'')  and  its  equivalent  zde  eis  ton  aidna, 
imply  immortal  life  f 

It  it  freely  admitted  that  man  and  aidnios  are  o{^ii\x%^^  m 
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a  limited  sense.  The  former  word  does  not  necessarily  mean 
eternity ;  nor  the  latter  a  duration  strictly  etemoL  The  same 
is  true  of  their  English  equivalents.  The  word  ever  is  appa- 
i^ntly  derived  from  the  Latin  tevum,  which  is  the  same  as  a£$n. 
When  one  says,  "  I  have  ever  loved  flowers,"  the  phrase  limits 
the  term  to  a  very  few  years.  Yet,  when  it  is  asked  whether 
the  earth  will,  endure  for  ever,  we  understand  an  absolate  eter- 
nity. In  the  same  way  the  phrase  eis  ton  aioTia,  like  its  He- 
brew equivalent,  Voldm,  may  signify  a  duration  without  any 
Hmit,  assigned  or  conceiyed.  And  the  word  aionios  i&  doubt- 
less thus  used.  (Rom.  xvi.  26;  2  Cor.  iv.  17,18;  v.  1? 
1  Tim.  vi.  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  10 ;  Heb.  v.  9  ;  ix.  14,  15  ;  1  Pet. 
V.  10.) 

As  already  remarked,  the  phrase  zde  cdonios  is  used  fwty- 
five  times  in  the  Bible,  and  in  most  instances  partitively,  or 
with  reference  to  a  class.  It  is  therefore  important  to  the  Uni- 
versalist  argument  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  phrase  does 
not  signify  "  eternal  life,"  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  expressicm. 
Either  the  adjective  aionios  does  not  refer  to  duration  at  all, 
but  signifies  the  nature  or  hind  of  life  spoken  of,  or  it  refers 
simply  to  the  future  age  or  dispensation,  as  distinct  from  the 
expiring  Jewish  economy.  The  latter  view,  I  think,  is  that 
preferred  by  Universalists.  The  phrase  eis  ton  aiona  would, 
of  course,  be  taken  in  a  similar  sense. 

To  the  first  view,  —  that  zoe  aionios  denotes  a  gospel  or 
spiritual  life,  derived  from  Christ,  as  the  Lord  of  the  gospel 
age,  or  (according  to  Maurice)  a  divine  life,  that  relates  us  to 
the  Eternal  One,  —  I  simply  reply :  Granting  this  as  the  pri^ 
mary  sense  of  the  word,  then  is  not  the  endless  continuance  of 
the  life  imp^ed  as  a  secondary  sense ;  and  if  so,  do  not  the 
perishing,"  death,"  and  "not  seeing  life,"  put  in  contrast 
with  it,  denote  a  falling  short  of  immortal  life  ? 

To  the  second  view  I  find  several  objections : 

1.  The  matters  of  contrast,  and  the  connected  and  paralleled 
expressions,  do  not  favor  a  reference  merely  to  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. Contrasted  are  the  expressions,  to  ^  perish  "  (John 
iH,  15, 16  (comp.  vi.  27)  ;  x.  28) ;  " petsec\xt\ou%  in.  this  time" 
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(Mark  x.  30 ;  Luke  xviii.  30) ;  "  death  (John  v.  24 ;  Rom. 
V.  21 ;  vi.  23)  ;  «  abiding  in  death  "  (1  John  iii.  14, 15) ;  «  cor- 
raption"  (Gal.  vi.  8).  The  following  expressions  are  con- 
nected :  "  Ye  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  "  (Acts  xiii.  46) ; 
"  As  many  as  were  ordained  to  "  (ver.  48)  ;  "  To  those  who  by' 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honor  and 
immortality "  (Rom.  ii.  7)  ;  to  "lay  hold  on"  (1  Tim.  vi.  12, 
19).  Hie  phrase  "  to  live  for  ever  "  {eis  ton  aidna)  occurs  in 
John  vi.  51,  58,  which  should  be  compared  with  chc^ah  Volqm 
(Gen.  iii  22 ;  Deut  xxxii.  40 ;  Ps.  xxi.  26 ;  xlix.  9).  The 
following  expressions  are  also  important:  <*They  [Christ's 
flock]  shall  never  perish  "  (shall  not  perish  eis  ton  aiona,  John 
X.  28) ;  "shall  never  die"  (shall  not  die  eis  ton  mono,  John 
xi.  26)  ;  "shall  never  see  death"  or  "taste  of  death"  {eis  ton 
aidnck,  John  viiL  51,  52)  ;  "  shall  never  thirst "  {eis  ton  aidnOf 
John  iv.  14) ;  "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever  " 
^eis  ton  aidna,  1  John  ii.  17).  I  also  venture  to  name  as 
parallel  the  phrase  "  neither  can  they  die  any  more "  (Luke 
XX.  36),  because  it  stands  in  connection  with  the  phrase  "  to 
obtain  that  world  "  {ton  aionos  ekeinou,  ver.  35). 

2.  If  the  phrases  in  question  are  referred  to  the  Christian 
dispensation,  many  of  the  passages  where  they  occur  will  be 
hard  to  translate.  The  following  are  examples:  "Shall  not 
thirst  during  the  Christian  dispensation.^'  "  Shall  not  perish 
during  the  Christian  era."  "  Sh^li  not  perish  for  the  age  to 
come,  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand." 
"  Shall  live  during  (or  into,  eis)  the  future  age."  "  Abideth 
during  the  Messianic  kingdom."  "  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  life  for  the  age."  "  Whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  on  me  shall  not  die  during  the  aian, 
Believest  thou  this  ?  " 

I  do  not  wonder  that  in  the  argument  which  confines  these 
phrases  to  a  dispensation,  the  terms  "  aionian  life"  and  "  seonic 
life"  are  found  so  convenient  and  occur  so  often.  But  this  is 
not  to  translate  the  words  of  life ;  and  we  should  not  ^xx*- 
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tent  with  a  mere  transfer^  when  translatioQ  invdves  ^ 
betrays  no  difficuUj. 

8.  It  would  follow  that  immortal  life  is  one  of  the  rarest 
things  named  in  the  Bible.  It  follows  that  he  who  ^  broogbt 
life  and  immortality  to  light,"  and  who  <^  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life,"  spoke  of  immortal  life  in  only  a  single  recorded 
instanee.  (Luke  xx.  36.)  In  this  view,  abont  fifty  pas^age^  ai^ 
given  up  at  once  as  containing  no  assurance  whatever  against 
the  final  annihilation  of  all  mankind.  And  the  whole  doctdae 
of  immortality,  either  fpr  all  men  or  for  any  select  claps  of 
men,  rests  upon  half  a  dozen  passages  or  leas*  For  pot  oa}y  Ihe 
fifty  passages  that  speak  of  ^  aionian  "  life  will  &il  in  this  great 
ai^meat,  but  all  whidi  apeak  merely  of  ^  life  "  or  of  salva- 
tion ; "  for  l^e  and  salvation  might  be  only  for  a  temporary 
existence.  But  if  these  words  are  suppoaed  to  immar- 
tahty,  then  tl&ose  who  have  not  life  or  salvation,  may  have  na 
immortality. 

•  And  here,  before  proceeding  to  the  few  passages  on  whi<?h 
depends  the  last  hope  of  immortality,  I  must  r^>eat  the  cau- 
tion against  the  assumption  of  man's  immortal  nature.  Mr* 
Balfour,  In  his  "  First  Inquiry,"  haa  very  properly  rea^rked 
on  this  subject :  ^  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  inmortaUty 
revealed  in  the  New  Testament?  No;  for  if  it  was  taught 
there,  it  would  be  no  revelation  from  God  to  the  world,  for  it 
was  a  popular  doctrine  among  the  h^then  nations  many  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  With  more  propriety  it  might 
be  said  that  the  heathen  revealed  this  doctrine  to  Ood  than 
that  God  revealed  it  to  them.  Had  the  New  Testament 
writers  believed  the  aoul  to  be  immortal,  why  did  they  never 
apeak  of  it  as  such  ?  "    (Pp.  332,  3.33.) 

The  sum  is  this.  The  Scriptures  reveal  no  '^immortaUty  of 
the  soul."  And  they  announce  the  aionian  "  life,  not  of  $31 
mankind,  but  of  those  who  through  &ith  become  righteous  or 
good.  If^  now,  "  aionian "  life  do^s  imply  inunortal  life,  the 
numerous  passages  in  question  teach  moat  decidedly  the  immor^ 
tality  of  a  claaa. 
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§  6.  If   <x£on%an "  life  does  not  imply  imnunial  life,  then  Jo 
any  who  fail  of  it  finally  attain  immortal  life  f  " 

This  question  is  important  in  the  Universalist  argument, 
and  complicated  generally.  Important,  because  some  Univer- 
salist  writers  admit  that  a  sin  has  been  committed  of  which  it 
is  said  there  is  never  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  age  (aidn), 
nor  in  the  age  {aion)  to  come.  (Mark  iii.  29.)  Mr.  Balfour, 
tr^ting  on  this  passage,  makes  temporal  death  the  irremissible 
penalty  in  either  age.  He  says :  "  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  temporal  death  was  the  punishment  of  crimes  under  the 
old  dispensation  ;  and  that  temporal  death  was  inflicted  for 
crimes  under  the  new,  no  one  will  dispute ;  for  Ananias  and 
his  wife,  persons  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  are  noted  examples ; 
and  John  speaks  of  a  sin  unto  death,  for  which  even  Christians 
were  not  to  pray,  1  John  v.  16,  17."  (Second  Inquiry,  pp. 
279,^^80.)  Thus  Mr.  Balfour.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  failing  signally  of  aionian  "  life,  shall 
yet  attain  pardon  of  soul,  and  immortal  life.  Is  there  a 
third  dispensation,  of  forgiveness  for  sins  unpardonable  in  the 
second  ?  The  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  think 
hardly  allows  that  "  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  were 
once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  were 
made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted  the  good 
word  of  Grod,  and  the  powers  of  the  age  (aidn)  to  come,  if 
they  sliall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance ; 
seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and 
put  him  to  an  open  shame"  (vi.  4-6).  "For  if  we  sin  wil- 
fully after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  \he  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins ;  but  a  certain  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment,  and  of  fiery  indignation,  which 
shidl  devour  the  adversaries"  (x.  26,  27).  Granting  this 
"judgment  and  fiery  indignation"  to  signify  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  where  is  the   sacrifice  for  sins  "  thereafter  ? 

Mr.  Paige  endeavors  to  show  that  Mark  iii.  29,  does  not 
preclude  final  forgiveness,  with  a  noticeable  remark :  "  If,  by 
never  forgiveness,  it  be  denoted,  strictly  speaking,  that  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Spirit  ^all  never  be  given,  l\ueu\k^^ 
8* 
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Is  a  direct  contradiction  between  this  verse  and  verse  28 ;  for 
there  it  is  positively  asserted,  without  any  limitation  or  excep- 
tion, that  *  all  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,  and 
Hasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  blaspheme.' "  (Comm. 
in  loc)  This  would  be  called  by  Coleridge  an  asthmatic 
exegesis.  Need  any  one  be  told  that  the  29th  verse  is  the 
limitation  and  exception  to  the  statement  made  in  verse  28  ? 
This  statement  is  in  fact  worse  than  nonsense  without  such  a 
*  limitation.  Aside  from  the  qualifying  exception,  it  is  a  procla- 
mation of  unbounded  license  to  sin  and  blasphemy.  If  .any 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  read  the  28th  verse  without  the  29th. 
And  then,  as  he  shudders  at  the  repeal  of  all  moral  law  which 
stares  him  in  the  face,  let  him  ask  what  the  29th  verse  does 
mean.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  then  avoid  the  notion  of  an 
unpardonable  sin. 

And  if  we  take  the  whole  expression  as  a  strong,  proverbial 
mode  of  speech,  —  as  if  it  were  said, "  That  is  the  blackest 
guilt  of  all ;  God  will  forgive  any  thing  else  but  it,"  —  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  escape  the  same  conclusion,  that  there  may 
be  a  sin  unforgiven  in  the  age  to  come,  whether  that  age  or 
aidn  be  temporary  or  eternal. 

And  some  of  the  expressions  before  cited  show  that  the  Jews 
regarded  a  certain  guilt  as  finally  unpardonable.  "  This  hath 
been  decreed  by  the  Lord,  that  this  sin  shall  not  be  forgiven 
them  until  they  die  the  second  death."  "  They  shall  die  the 
second  death,  and  shall  not  live  in  the  world  to  come,  saith  the 
Lord." 

But  the  question  I  have  raised  is  also  complicated.  For  it 
involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  Is  this  moral 
and  spiritual,  consisting  in  the  conversion  of  the  soul  ?  or,  is  it 
physical,  initiating  the  immortal  life  ?  Does  it  occur  at  the 
death  of  the  body  ?  or  is  it  an  event  yet  future  to  the  human 
race  ?  If  future,  is  it  simultaneous,  and  homogeneous  for  all  ? 
or,  is  there  a  twofold  resurrection,  one  to  immortality,  and 
another  abortive,  ending  in  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  ? 

I  shall  have  neither  time  nor  occasion  to  resolve  all  these 
complications.    All  these  shades  of  opinion  are  found  in  aliuost 
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every  denomination  of  Christians,  alid  only  one  of  them  is 
peculiar  arid  essential  to  the  Universalist  viQw.  I  need  only 
show  that  there  is  not  a  final  resurrection  of  all  to  immortal 
life.  The  supposed  proof  of  this  rests  upon  two  or  three  pas- 
sages, which  must  be  the  final  resort  of  the  Universalist  faith. 
I  have  already  alluded  to  them,  and  we  will  now  examine 
them. 

Luke  XX.  34-38 :  "  The  children  of  this  world  (age,  aionos)  many  and 
are  given  in  marriage.  Bat  they  which  shall  bo  accounted  worthy  to 
obtain  that  world  (age,  dionos),  and  the  resnrrection  from  the  dead,neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for 
they  are  eqnal  unto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the 
children  of  the  resurrection.  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses 
showed,  at  the  bush,  when  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  Grod  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  ■  For  he  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living ;  for  all  live  unto  him." 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  expression,  "  a  God  of  the 
living,"  proves  that  the  dead  are  now  alive.  But  this  would 
manifestly  vacate  the  proof  of  a  resurrection  —  the  very  thing 
that  Chiist  was  to  show.  What  need  of  a  resurrection  for 
those'  who  live?  Thus  Tyndale,  answering  the  Platonic 
Thomas  Moore,  says :  "  Ye  destroy  the  arguments  wherewith 
Christ  and  Paul  prove  the  resurrection.  ...  If  the  souls  be 
in  heaven,  tell  me  why  they  be  not  in  as  good  case  as  the 
angels  be  ?  And  then  what  cause  is  there  of  the  resurrec- 
tion?" The  sense  is  this:  God  is  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  not  because  they  were  then  alive,  for  the  Jews 
never  thought  of  them  as  such,  but  because  they  were  to  live^ 
in  the  resurrection.  Here  is  the  figure  of  prolepsis^  before 
noticed.  God  "  calleth  the  things  that  are  not  [yet],  as  if  they 
[already]  were."  The  heirs  of  life  belong  to  the  living  God ; 
they  "  live  unto  him "  because  his  eye  is  upon  them,  and  no 
power  can  pluck  them  from  his  hands,  but  they  shall  be  raised 
up  at  the  last  day.  They  have  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 
But  not  so  the  children  of  death.  This  explains  an  expres- 
sion already  cited  from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  23 : 
"  By  the  envy  of  the  devil  death  came  into  the  world,  and  they 
follow  him  that  are  of  his  side." 
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But  ifc  is  said,  ^  For  all  live  unto  him."  This  ezpFession  i$ 
important  in  the  Universalist  argument.  Bat  it  proves  nothing; 
for  the  context  naturally  refers  the  all"  to  the  subjects  of 
discourse,  either  the  patriarchs  just  mentioned,  or  tboee  ac- 
counted worthy  to  obtain  that  world,"  in  ver.  35.  Then  it  will 
be  perfectly  proper  to  read,  For  the^  all  live  unto  him."  The 
Greek  always  allows  this  whenever  the  context  can  suggest  it } 
for  the  pronoun  is  implied  or  ^ther  contained  in  the  verb,  and 
is  never  separately  expressed  when  the  context  does  suggeat 
it.  And  in  the  Syriac,  as  given  us  by  Dr.  Murdock,  we  actU'r 
ally  hav«  Uie  translation  I  offer :  "  For  they  all  live  unto  him.^ 

The  same  phrase  is  used  in  Bom.  vi.  10,  11,  and  Gkil.  ii.  19, 
apparently  with  reference  to  the  future  and  immortal  life. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  context  to  suggest  its  application  to 
the  entire  human  race. 

This  phrase  has  also  a  historical  interest.  It  occurs  twenty- 
foqr  times  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Shepherd,"  written  by  Hennas, 
about  A.D.  140.  Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  a  passage  from 
it  as  "  divinely  expressed."  Origen  thought  the  book  "  divinely 
inspired."  Chevalier  Bunsen  calls  it  ^'one  of  those  books 
which,  like  the  Divina  Commedia  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
captivate  the  mind  by  the  united  power  of  thought  and  fiction, 
both  drawn  from  the  genuine  depths  of  the  human  soul."  All 
these  admirers  of  the  book  rank  as  Universalists.  It  was  read 
by  the  churches  of  Greece  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  and 
was  the  great  exponent  of  the  religious  mind  of  the  second 
century.  But  this  favorite  phrase,  "  shall  live  unto  God,"  is  in 
every  instance  referred  to  a  class  and  never  to  all  mankind. 
As  used  by  Hermas  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  future  and  immor- 
tal life. 

But  it  is  asked.  Is  not  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  uni- 
versal ?  This  can  not  be  inferred  from  the  expression  "  tlie 
dead  "  (ver.  37)  ;  for  the  article  does  not,  of  course,  make  the 
expression  universal,  and  in  several  of  the  like  expressions 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  the  article  is  omitted.  Again,  the  expression 
^  in  ver.  36  is  peculiar.  The  "  resurrection  from  (ek)  the  dead" 
is  different  from  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  and  there  are 
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sirong  r^iasi^d  for  refenitkg  the  pfatiuse  to  the  MH^led  ^'resoN 
rection  of  the  just/^  as  if  this  were  a  resurreetion  from  am&nf 
l^e  dead,  either  by  priority  in  time,  or  by  their  prerogative  as 
being  worthy  of  life.  In  Luke  xiv.  14,  we  read,  Thou  shalt 
be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  ^  the  just«"  In  Acts  iv.  2, 
we  read  of  '^the  resarrection  of  Jesus  ftcaa  (ek)  the  dead,"  — 
the  last  phrase  being  the  same  with  that  under  consideration. 
So  likewise  in  Acts  xxvL  23,  and  Bom.  i.  4.  In  Phil.  iii.  10, 
11,  Piuil  says :  ^  That  I  may  know  him  [Christ],  and  the  pow* 
er  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  feUowship  of  his  sufferings,  being 
made  conformable  unto  his  death ;  if  by  any  means  I  might 
attam  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  In  this  remarkable 
passage  the  term  rendered  resurrection  in  ver.  2,  is  itself  pecu- 
liar. It  is  not  anakcuis,  but  exanaetasis,  —  an  otU'-rtsinff,  or  a 
rmnff  up  from  among  the  dead.  Universalists  think  Paul  can 
not  here  refer  to  a  literal  resurrection,  because  he  was  sure  of 
that,  and  because  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  of  it,  Not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect " 
(ver.  12).  But  there  was  reason  why  Paul  should  say  this. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  the  resurrection  was  past 
already,  subverting  the  faith  of  some  (1  Tim  ii.  18).  These 
were  the  spiritualists  of  that  day,  denying  that  Christ  had  come 
in  the  flesh,  and  affirming  that  the  resurrection  was  rather  >  an 
esei^  from  the  body  or  the  ^  form,"  than  a  being  clothed  upon 
after  the  pattern  of  Christ's  glorious  body.  Paul  had,  more- 
over, good  examples  to  follow  —  some  in  that  great  cloud  of 
witnesses" — in  striving  after  a  resurrection.  Women  had 
reodved  their  dead  raised  to  life  again ;  and  others  accepted 
not  deliverance  from  torture, that  they  might  obtain  a  better 
resurrection  "  (Heb.  xi.  35).  This  could  not  have  been  con- 
version. Again,  the  phrase  "  were  already  perfect "  evidently 
does  not  refer  to  moral  perfection,  or  holiness,  but  recalls  the 
expression  in  Heb.  xii.  23 :  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect ; "  and  this  apparently  signifies  the  being  made  complete, 
ia  the  resurrection  state.  It  is  in  almost  so  many  words,  the 
resQFfection  (^he  jnsU-'  Again,  to  say  that  Paul  was  sure 
of  a  resurrection  is  not  to  touch  the  point  in  qaesdon.  To 
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sure  of  an  oneutom,  was  not  to  be  sure  of  the  extmasians*  In 
this  might  specially  appear  ^Hhe  power  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion," —  in  a  "  resurrection  of  life,"  clothing  the  heirs  of  life 
with  spiritual  bodies,  of  which  his  own  risen  form  was  the  type 
and  the  assurance  to  all  Jhat  "  live  and  believe  "  on  him,  or 
have  Hvtnff  faith  in  him,  that  thcj  may  "  never  die."  Compare 
what  is  said  in  Rev.  xx.  5,  6  :  This  is  the  first  resurrection. 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resun-ection ; 
on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power."  This  might  be 
emphatically  the  resurrection,  compared  with  which  that  of 
"the  unjust"  should  be  sometimes  nameless  or  forgotten.  Why, 
then,  should  Universalists  dwell  so  much  on  "  the  resurrecti<m 
of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust "  (Acts  xxiv.  15) 
as  literal^  while  they  take  as  simply  moral  or  spinttiol  the 
words  in  John  v.  28, 29  ?  "  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
'  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  liave  done  good, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil 
unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation."* 

And  once  more.  We  have  ali^ady  remarked  that  the  ex- 
pression "  they  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy/'  is,  in  formy 
the  description  of  a  class  of  persons,  and  does  not  refer  itself  to 
all  mankind.  The  equivalent  expression  in  ver.  36,  "  the 
children  of  God^"  also  fi-equently  occurs  apparently  denot- 
ing a  class;  e.g.:  Matt.  v.  9  ;  John  xi.  52 ;  Hom.  viii.  16,  21 ; 
ix.  8  ("  They  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh,  these  are 
not  the  children  of  God"),  26;  Gal.  iii.  26;  John  iii.  10 
("In  this  the  children  of  Grod  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  devil ")  ;  v.  2.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  phrase 
"  accounted  worthy  "  does  not  denote  moral  fitness,  but  simply 
being  thus  "honored."    This  I  admit  for  argument's  sidLe. 

*  The  words  in  ver.  21,  certainly  look  to  the  literal  sense.  "As  the 
Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  qaickeneth  them,  even  so  the  son  quick- 
eneth  whom  he  will."  Also  ver.  20 :  "  Greater  works  than  these,  that 
ye  may  marvel."  Christ  had  just  healed  the  impotent  man.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus,  occurred  not 
long  after.  This  may  explain  the  expression  in  ver.  ^  **  The  hour  is 
coming:,  and  now  is"  which  is  not  repeated  in  ver.  28 
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SliD  we  read  of  those  who  ^judged  themselves  unworthy  of 
etexnal  life  **  (Acts  ziii.  46),  and  who  were  apparently  taken 
al  their  word. 

And  this  suggests  my  closing  remark  on  this  passage.  What 
was  this  eternal  or  aionian  "  life,  which  Luke  records  as  hav- 
ii^  beeD  rejected  (Acts  xiii.  46),  if  not  the  very  life  of  which 
Christ  is  here  speaking  (Luke  xx.  34^-38)  ?  The  that 
world.-*  of  which  certain  are  "  accounted^  worthy,"  is  the  at  on, 
precisely  the  age^  dispensation,  or  whatever  it  ^be  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  expressions  "for  ever'*  {eis  tan  aidna)  and 
"world  to  come"  (ho  mdlon  aion),  and  which  gives  us  the 
a^ectiye  aidnios,  so  oflen  rendered  "  eternal."  It  is  the  word 
used  in  Mark  iii.  29,  where  it  is  said  that  for  a  certain  sin 
there  is  ^  never  forgiveness."  But  Universali'sts  confess  that 
in  such  an  aidn  the  sin  is  unforgiven.  Now  these  were  not 
two  distinct  aions.  The  phrase  "  world  (or  aidn)  to  come," 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament,  seems  to  have  been  also  pro- 
verbial with  the  Jews,  so  Christ  might  speak  «f  it  as -"that 
(dm/'  If,  then,  the  phrase  "  hath  never  forgiveness  "  applied 
to  this  aidny  admits  an  after  forgiveness,  why  does  not  the 
phrase  "  neither  can  they  die  any  more,"  admit  a  subsequent 
dying?  The  adverbs  (oudepotCy  Mark  iii.  29,  and  ouk  etiy 
Luke  kx.  36)  are  equally  strong.  If  the  latter  signifies  im- 
t  mortal  life  for  all,  the  former  gives  us  contradiction.  Who  will 
tell  us  the  way  out  of  this  dilemma  ?  It  may  be  said  there 
mu^  be  some  distinction  between  the  two  aidns.  But  the 
utmost  I  can  conceive  is,  a  difference  in  form,  leaving  the  aiSn 
sin^ ;  the  a/ion  of  the  church  militant,  and  the  aidn  of  the 
church  triumphant;  the  kingdom  on  earth,  and  the  kingdom 
in  the  heavens;  but  each  including  the  same  persons,  and 
leaving  to  those  who  hear  the  gospel  the  duty  to  "  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life  "  as  if  no  other  life  were  immortal. 
The  next  passage  to  be  considered  is,  — 
1  Cor.  XV.  22 :  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  ail  be 
made  alive." 

Two  qoestious  arise  here.  1st,  Does  the  term  ^  all "  in  each 
member  of  the  verse  include  the  entire  human  race?  2d)I£ 
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60,  does  it  predude  thd  distinction  of  a  tWofoli  i^tlffe^tloi, 
of  the  just  and  of  the  unj^ist,  one  class  to  and  ^  otll^  to 
condemnation  ? 

1.  There  would  be  no  exegetical  violence  whatever  in  apply- 
ing the  word  ^ all"  in  each  member  of  the  verse,  to  the  stil- 
jects  of  discourse  in  the  previous  context.  These  wete,  tbM 
wIm)  had  fallen  asleep  in  Christ."  It  was  doubt  resfMting 
their  destiny,  that  troubled  tht  Corinthian  Chrfetimid.  The 
expression,  "if  in  this  -  life  only  we  have  hope,  we  are  of  dl 
men  most  miserable,"  goes  to  make  the  caise  of  believers, 
who  then  found  little  good  in  life,  and  who  were  killed  all  this 
day  long, —  the  burden  of  the  argument*  Again,  where  ooir 
translation  speaks  of  "  the  dead,"  the  article  is  commonly 
omitted  in  the  original.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  account 
the  being  "  made  alive  "  is  taken  as  the  "  resuirecUon  of  life  " 
The  article  is  found  only  in  venues  29  (baptised  for  the  dead), 
85,  42,  52.  Here  the  rightdoos  dead,  whether  a  part^  Or  aJl 
mankind,  arMoubtlesS  intended.  But  in  every  oth^  lastanfSiB 
(ver.  12  (twice),  13,  15,  20,  21,  82)  the  article  is  omitted. 
We  may  then  translate,  e.g.  in  ver.  1 6,  "  If  dead  persons  rise 
not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised."  We  are  not  warranted  in 
Sluing  that  in  these  verses  "  the  dead"  means  of  course  all  the 
dead.  For  all  these  reasons  I  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
rendering  ver.  22  with  reference  to  Christians,  designated  in^ 
ver.  18, 19, 20 :  "For  as  they  all  die  in  Ada2n,even  so  in  Chri^ 
shall  they  all  be  made  alive."  The  Greek  admits  this  no  less 
than  in  Luke  xx.  88,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  SyiiiA: 
Fcquires  it  The  very  common  woitl  "  all,"  very  natoi^tt^ 
used  as  I  have  taken  it,  does  not  require  a  sudden  extendon 
of  the  subject  to  embrace  all  mankind. 

Yet  granting  that  the  word  "  all "  in  the  ilnst  meiyber  of  tie 
verse  applies  to  all  the  children  of  Adam,  it  may  in  the  eeecMtid 
member  apply  to  all  the  children  of  Gk>d  "  in  Chriat,  and  to 
none  others.  Such  a  comparison  of  two  families  and  of  their 
respective  heads  would  not  be  unnatural.  I  choose,  howet^, 
not  to  argue  this  poiiit,  partly  becaose  this  would  retgiive  some 
spabe,  and  partly  because  it  id  doTO  by  thoee  in  the  orttodn 
rJew,  and  ia  less  necessary  for  me. 
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"  S.  Bnt  admittitrg  that  the  word  ^  all  "  applies  in  ttte  Becoiid 
clause  to  the  whole  haman  race,  we  find  in  the  next  verse  a 
distinction  which  may  imply  a  resurrection  of  some  *  to  con- 
defltrmation.*'  But  every  man  in  hid  own  order;  Christ  the 
first  fruits,  afterwards  thet/  that  are  Chrisfs,  at  his  coming." 
Here  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  there  are  some  who  are  not 
Chrisfs.  After  Christ,  the  first  instalment  of  the  resurrection 
is  of  a  special  "  oi*der  "  or  company ;  evidently  the  same  witli 
Aat  spoken  of  in  l^Thes.  iv,  14, 16,  wliere  Pa«l  writes  with 
much  the  same  purpose  (ver.  13) :  "  For  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesds  will  ^od  bring  with  him.  .  .  .  The  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first."  And  tliis  reminds  us  of  the  "  first  resurrection,"  on 
whose  subjects  "  the  second  death  hatli  Jio  power  "  (Rev.  xx.  6, 
6).  And  as  we  read  on  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25,  about  ^  the  end," 
and  the  "  putting  down  all  rule  and  all  authority  and  power," 
and  "  putting  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  we  find  no  warrant 
in  inferring  the  conversion  of  these  adverse  forces.  The  same 
event  seems  to  be  predicted  in  Ps.  ii.  8 :  "  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
shidl  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  ut- 
termost parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  But  the  next 
verse  indicates  a  severer  conquest  than  conversion:  "Thou 
Aalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in 
pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel."  And  ver.  12:  Kiss  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way." 

We  have  cited  1  Thes.  iv.  14-16,  which  doubtless  describes 
the  same  fact  with  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  The  passage  in  2  Thes.  i. 
5-11,  apparently  refers  to  the  same  period.  Here  Christians 
are  spoken  of  as  "  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God" 
(ver.  5),  and  Paul  prays  that  "  God  may  count  you  worthy  of 
this  calling"  (ver.  11),  using  the  same  word  that  occurs  in 
Luke  XX.  35.  But  here  wicked  men  are  explicitly  said  to  suf- 
fer a  very  grievous  destruction.  They  "shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction,  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
from  the  brightness  of  his  power."  This  everlasting  or  **  <iw- 
man  condemnation,  is  apparently  in  or  from  the  same  at  Jft  that 
isnamed  in  Luke  xx.  35,  and  which  is  the  period  oC  OmsK% 
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kingdom.  Grant,  tar  argument's  sake,  that  this  ooiaing  of 
Christ  was  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Still  where  is  the 
proof  that  thej  who  jsufiered  the  ^  destruction,"  and  who  are 
so  plainly  excepted  from  the  order "  or  compaay  named  in 
1  Cor.  xv.  23,  are*  jet  the  heirs  of  immortality  ? 

Passing  on  to  verse  26  :  The  last  enemy,  death,  shall  be 
destroyed,'*  this  is  good  against  the  orthodox  view  of  immortal 
death.  But  it  proves  nothing  against  the  view  I  hold,  either 
in  reason  or  interpretation.  There  is  na  more  death,  when  all 
who  live  are  immortal.  So  it  is  said  in  Rev.  xxi.  4  :  And 
there  shall  be  no  more  death."  But  it  had  been  previously  said 
(xx.  13,  14):  Death  and  Hades  delivered  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  them ;  and  they  were  judged  every  man  According  to 
their  works.  And  Death  and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death."  That  this  ^^second  death" 
may  have  had  power  upon  some,  seems  implied  in  ver.  6.  The 
resurrection  which  precedes  it  may  be  an  after  instalment, 
of  another  "order"  or  company  of  the  dead,  not  particularly 
named  in  1  Cor.  xv.  And  that  some  may  suffer  the  ^  second 
death  "  seems  also  implied  in  ch.  ii.  11:  "  He  that  overcometL 
shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death." 

And  the  failure  to  name  the  secondary  "  order "  of  those 
raised  up,  agrees  well  with  what  I  regard  as  the  scope  of  the 
chapter.  This  was  to  comfort  the  doubts  of  the  Corinthian 
Christians  respecting  their  deceased  brethren,  and  to  meel 
certain  difficulties  respecting  the  possibility  or  the  nature  of  f 
resurrection.  In  this  view  the  closing  argument  of  the  chiq^tei 
is  plain  enough,  without  supposing  any  allusion  to  the  ungodly 
As  the  immortal  life  was  to  be  in  a  spiritual  body,  Paul  migh 
speak  to  those  who  professed  to  be  spiritual,  and  with  reference 
to  such  only.  "  He  that  soweth  to  the  spiiit  shall  of  the  spin 
reap  life  everlasting."  "  To  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  an< 
peace."  But  the  early  Christians  seem  to  have  regarded  ih 
ungodly  as  having  a  soul  without  the  spiritual  nature,  a  vie? 
.  which  agrees  with  the  proper  sense  of  Jude  ver.  19 :  "  Soul 
ual  (or  psychical,  psuchtiun),  not  having  spirit."  And  Pau 
,  4^ws  his  glorious  argument  to  its  close,  not  with  any  rapture 
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ia  behalf  of  all  mankind,  bat  usii^  sueb  nanw  proooans  as 
make  the  glories  of  this  resurrection  the  special  privilege 
of  those  that  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for 
glory  and  honor  and  immortalitj  "  (or  incorruption,  ^he  i^A- 
tharsia,  of  vs.  42,  5Q,  53,  54).  He  sajs:  ''We  shall  not  all 
sleep,  bat  we  shall  all  be  changed"  (ver.  51).  ''  Thanks  be  to 
God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ..  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  un- 
Biovablc,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord;  forasmuch 
as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord "  (vs. 
57,  58).  And  he  next  speaks  about  a  ^collection  for  the 
saints."  (xvi.  1.)* 

Bom.  T.  18 :  "  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one  jadgment  came  upon 
all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  hj  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  npon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life." 

It  is  in  this  one  verse  of  the  whole  passage  (vs.  12-21)  that 
the  word  "  all"  is  used  in  the  second  member  of  the  compari- 
son. And  it  is  used  with  the  word  "  men."  This  apparently 
denotes  all  mankind,  and  their  salvation.  It  seems  to  me  the 
strongest  passage  that  is  or  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  that 
view.  *  And  if  this  interpretation  at  all  agreed  with  the  general 
tone  of  scriptui-al  language,  if  it  were  not  an  apparent  excep- 
tion from  the  usual  style  of  the  Bible,  I  should  joyfully  and 
without  hesitation  accept  it  as  proving  the  final  holiness  and 
blessedness  of  all. 

But  the  very  frequent  distinction  made  between  the  "saved" 
and  the  ^lost"  compels  mc  to  hesitate  and  examine  the  pas- 
sage more  narrowly.  And  I  can  not  rest  so  fond  a  hope  npon 
it  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

I.  The  passage  is  indisputably  valid  against  all  theories  of  a 

♦  I  should  her^  say  that  while  I  regard  the  resurrection  as  yet  future,  I 
do  not  r^ard  it  as  bringing  back  the  identical  dying  body.  "  That  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be."  The  immortal 
life  is  in  a  "  spiritual  body ;  "  not  pure  spirit,  but  an  embodiment  suited 
to  the  higher  nature  of  spirit  {pneuma)  as  compared  with  soul  {psuche). 
Of  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection  the  Seriptores  say  little. 
The  early  Christians  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  detention." 
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limited  «tonem«At.  And  even  more ;  it  seems  to  ascert  dist 
in  Oiriet's  nam^e  tlie  $enUnce  of  death  for  sin  is  annulled  in  be* 
kalf  of  all.  **  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him* 
self,  not  imputing  then*  trespasses  unto  them  "  (2  Cor.  t.  Id). 
In  this  view  the  relation  of  persons  uneonverted  to  God  is  this: 
thej  have  not  to  ask  for  the  pardon  of  past  sins,  so  much  as  to 
accept  the  pardon  already  made  oat  But  this  is  all  I  can 
prove  from  the  passage  in  hand.  Comparing  it  with  passages 
parallel,  I  at  once  find  a  pkln  distinction  between  pardon 
granted,  and  pardon  accepted  and  received.  In  ch.  i.  16, 1 
yead  of  the  gospel  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  belie veth,"  Jew  or  Greek.  In  ch,  iii.  22,  I 
read  of  God's  righteousness,  or  plan  of  justification,  which  is 
^  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe,"  Jew  or  Gentile.  Here  the  distinction  seems  to  be 
fairly  made  by  two  prepositions,,  "  unto "  {eis)^  and  "upon" 
In  the  passage  in  hand  the  first  of  these  only  is  used. 
The  phrase  might  therefore  be  rendered,  "by  the  rigliteouspess 
of  one  the  free  gift  came  unto  (^«)  all  men,  unto  justification 
of  life."  In  this  view  all  men  are  vtV^t«i%  justified  w  par- 
doined,  though  by  unbelief  they  may  not  be  actually  saved. 

But  it  wiU  be  said  the  same  preposition  is  used  in  the  ^rst 
clause,  "  upon  (or  unto,  ew)  all  men  to  condemnation  ; "  and  if 
all  actually  die,  why  are  not  all  actually  saved  ?  I  answer,  the 
sentence  of  physical  death,  even,  is  only  virtual,  not  actual 
against  all.  Enodi  and  Elijah  did  not  die.  And  Paul  be- 
lieved and  taught  that  a  whole  generation  of  Christians  would 
never  die,  but  be  "  changed,"  at  Christ's  coming.  All  these  are 
bom  mortal  as  others ;  the  sentence  was  "  upon "  or  against 
ieU)  them,  but  it  fails  to  reach  them.  So  thei'e  may  be  those 
within  the  range  and  reach  of  the  gceat  salvation,  who  yot  iaiX 
of  it; 

2.  In  ver.  17,  it  is  said,  "  they  which  i-eceive  abundance  of 
grace,  etc.,  shall  reign  in  life."  But  the  word  rendered  "  re- 
ceive" (lagnhmorUes)  is  slightly  ambiguous.  It  may  also 
mean  acce^  or  emkraee.  It  is  oflen  used  in  the  active  sense, 
as  well  as  in  the  passive  sense.   Its  original  sense  is  io  take , 
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ftDd  it  is  used  in  the  common  phrase  *^  respect  of  persons  or 
acceptance  of  persons.  It  is  aiso  the  root  of  the  word  used 
1  Tim.  vi.  12,  10,  "  lay  liold  on  (epilabou^  eternal  life." 

3.  In  vs.  14,  15,  16,  19,  the  distinction  is  made,  not  between 
"aH**  as  dead  and  alive  again,  but  between  "many"  and 
**many."  Tfee  main  argument  may  then  rest  on  the  compar- 
ison of  the  children  of  Adam  with  the  children  of  God  in 
Christ,  which  agrees  so  well  with  the  general  tenor  of  Scrip- 
tare,  and  with  which  the  18th  vei^se,  as  above  explained,  does 
not  at  all  conflict. 

4  The  whole  passage  shows  that  what  is  gained  in  Christ 
has  once  been  lost.  This  is  something  more  than  bodily  im- 
mortality. It  is  salvation,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 
And  the  "  free  gift; "  or  gratuity  is  said  to  superabound,  or  to 
cover  more  space  than  the  condemnation  could,  not  because  it 
gives  more  than  was  l9st,  but  because  one  divine  act  of  justifi- 
cation avails  against  many  offences/'  Thus  salvation  is  ex- 
ceedingly gratuitous. 

But  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  salvation  has  been  once 
forfeit.  ♦  In  other  words,  eternal  death  was  not  an  unjust  sen- 
tence to  be  pronounced  upon  sin ;  and  Adam  might  have  per- 
ished, and  the  whole  race  in  and  with  him,  without  wrong  to 
man.  The  passage  confirms  what  I  have  before  remarked,— 
that  annihilation  has  been  invited  and  confronted.  That  God 
interposes  to  save  is  doubtless  in  keeping  with  His  nature  as 
Love.  We  may  even  say  that  in  saving  man  God  is  simply 
just  to  Himself.  But  to  man  he  is  more  than  just.  It  is 
strictly  true :  "  By  ^race  are  ye  saved,  through  faith  ;  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gratuity  of  God."  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death ;  but  the  amnesty  of  God  is  eternal  life,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

I  dismiss  this  passage  by  remarking  tliat  Tholuck,  a  learned 
Restoration ist,  of  whom  hereafter,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle,  finds  no  proof  here  of  the  final  salvation  of  all. 

There  are  several  other  passages  on  which  Universalists 
more  or  less  rely,  all  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  examine. 
>    Of  the  whole  class  given  at  the  close  of  my  ^  getverel.  letLOit 
9* 
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Scriptural  language/'  I  will  say  that  while  they  show  a  final 
universality  of  holiness  and  blessedness,  or  an  end  of  evil,  and 
are  thus  valid  against  the  orthodox  view,  very  few  can  even 
be  oflTered  as  applying  to  all  individual  beings  now  living. 
And  one  or  two  might  be  applied  to  all  brute  creatures,  as  well 
as  to  all  human  beings  (Rev.  v.  13).  I  may  hereafter  con- 
sider such  as  my  afikble  opponent  shall  offer.  But  I  will  here 
say  a  word  respecting  two  or  three. 

Acts  xxiv.  15 :  "And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  tbcy  themselTes 
also  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  unjust." 

The  word  "  hope "  here  used  is  frequently  insisted  on  as 
showing  that  the  resurrection  of  "  the  unjust "  is  a  blessings 
a  resurrection  of  salvation.  But  I  think  this  d6es  not  foUoir 
for  three  reasons :  — 

1.  It  was  natural  that  Paul,  quoting  that  Jewish  ffuth 
which  he  accepted,  should  name  the  whole  of  it ;  and  that  he 
should  name  it  as  his  hope,  if  it  were  on  the  whole  desirable. 
Now  Christ  very  strongly  asserted  some  sort  of  twofold  resur- 
rection,—  of  well  doers  to  life,  and  of  evil  doers  to  condemna- 
tion. Does  the  latter  sound  like  a  thing  desirable  ?  No  more 
so  than  a  thousand  calamitous  events  that  have  actually  occurred. 
I  should  never  have  hoped  for  tlie  Lisbon  earthquake.  Yet  it 
did  happen,  and  the  existence  of  all  Portugal  was  desii-able 
nevertheless.  So  the  complex  resurrection  Christ  named  was 
desirable ;  and  no  less  to  be  hoped  for  was  that  which  Paul 
named,  though  it  were  the  same ;  especially  if  it  ends  in  an 
immortality  of  goodness,  and  a  universality  of  righteousness. 

2.  The  Scriptures  elsewhere  speak  of  things  partly  good 
and  partly  evil  as  matter  of  thanks.  There  is  an  apparent 
instance  in  Rom.  vi.  17:  "God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin  ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form 
of  doctrine  which  was  delivered  you."  A  plainer  example 
occurs  in  the  136th  Psalm :  "  Oh,  give  thanks  ...  to  him  that 
smote  Egypt  in  their  first-born ;  . .  .  and  slew  famous  kings ; 
for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Such  thanksgiving  seems  at 
least  as  misanthropic  as  Paul's  "  hope  "  in  question.  Yet  the 
whole  Psalm  means  doubtless  well  enou^li.  But 
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B.  The  resurrection  of  the  unjust,  though  it  be  unto  con- 
demnation, and  to  the  "  second  death,"  yet  may  not  be  for  that 
purpose,  as  if  God  were  vindictive,  or  as  if  the  claim  of  his 
law  for  so  much  penal  suffering  were  inexorable*  The  Or- 
thodox, regarding  annihilation  as  better  than  the  lost  deserve, 
sometimes  represent  it  as  a  "  coup  de  grace  "  to  end  their  woes. 
Not  thus  do  I  "  hope "  for  it  But  if  their  resurrection  be 
itself  the  overflowing  of  the  fountain  of  life,  if  they  who  "  will 
aot  come  to  Christ  that  tliey  may  have  life  "  do  yet  in  spite  of 
themselves  get  more  than  they  wish,  so  that  they  die  by  instal- 
ments and  even  die  hard,  I  can  rejoice  in  all  the  preternatural 
life  they  have.  In  all  God's  realm  no  vitality  is  wholly  lost 
that  is  lived,  though  it  come  to  an  end.  So  I  can  very  com- 
fortably "  hope  "  as  I  think  Paul  did. 

1  Tim.  iv.  10:  "The  living  God,  who  is  the  Savior  of  all  men, 
^eeiallj  of  thosQ  that  believe*" 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  only  instance  in  which  Grod  is  said 
ia  so  many  words  to  be  ^  the  Savior  of  all "  is  with  such  an 
immediate  qualification.  I  simply  remark :  1.  In  the  Univer- 
salist  view,  of  the  final  fa'th  and  salvation  of  all,  the  more 
natural  phraseology  would  have  been,  "  especially  when  they 
believe."  2.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  God  is 
called  a  Savior,  rather  than  Christ.  The  word  {Soter)  has  in 
the  classic  Greek  the  more  general  sense  also  of  Preserver^ 
which  it  may  have  here,  in  obvious  harmony  with  the  specifi- 
cation named.  3.  Waiving  this,  the  distinction  between  salva- 
tion in  the  reach  of  all,  and  salvation  "  laid  hold  on  "  by'  all, 
will  allow  the  especial  deliverance  here  indicated. 

5  7.  The  Tico  Theodores,    Change  for  Authorities. 

In  the  late  discussion  between  my  opponent  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Adams,  the  concession  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  that 
the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  was 
adduced,  against  which  was  oflfset  the  Rev.  Theodore  Cl^ipp's 
recantation  of  that  view  afler  an  independent  examination.  In 
a  grave  question  of  this  kind  no  one  should,  or  honestly  can, 
rest  bis  belief  on  any  other  man's  opinion.    ISleittet  T3t. 
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nor  Rev.  Mr.  C.  wished  the  names  thej  respectively  gave  to 
turn  the  scales  of  judgment  in  anj  man's  mind.  That  would 
not  be  a  Protestant  wish.  Yet  both  those  names  were,  pro- 
perly offered,  because  men  must  respect  the  honest  opinions 
of  learned  and  thinking  men.  They  have  their  weight,  their 
importance,  and  their  office,  to  command  attention,  and  invite 
people  to  ponder  a  subject  for  themselves. 

Partly  for  this  purpose  I  shall  offer  a  few  names  from  my 
comer  of  the  triangle,  in  my  next  chapter.  But  I  may  here 
offer  one  or  two  names  in  the  question  between  my  respected 
friends,  which  may  command  the  attention  of  them  both. 
And  it  is  specially  proper  for  me  thus  to  offer  names  to  gentle- 
men both  right  and  both  wrong  in  my  opinion. 

The  first  name  is  that  of  Augustus  Tholuck.  A  few  of  your 
readers  may  need  to  be  informed  that  he  is  the  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  in  Germany  to  secure  a  hearty  love 
of  the  Scriptures,  opposing  at  once  the  rationalism  and  the  dead 
orthodoxy  whiqh  are  their  equal  foes.  He  is  master  of  more 
languages  than  almost  any  other  living  man,  especially  of  those 
which  contribute  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  inspired  Word. 
Nor  is  he  a  mere  bookworm,  with  more  of  uncommon  than  of 
common  sense.  He  spends  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  walks 
and  entertaining  conversations  with  students  in  the  University, 
and  in  visits  and  varied  correspondence.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  pulpit  orators  of  Germany.  He  is  an  admirable 
teacher  and  lecturer,  fresh  and  suggestive,  with  none  of  the 
pedantry  or  false  profundity  of  German  scholarship. 

He  has  written  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Eomans  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  Psalms.  Most  of  these  have  been  republished 
in  English  translations.  Dr.  Schaff  tells  us  :  "  As  a  theologi- 
cal writer,  Tholuck  has  devoted  his  best  hours  to  biblical  exe- 
gesis.   Here  he  has  achieved  his  most  enduring  merits." 

Now  Tholuck  is  both  orthodox  and  Universalist.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  in  the  World's  Evangelical  Alliance  opposed 
the  article  on  future  punishment.  His  attitude  on  this  subject 
is  indicated  by  the  following  conversation  between  him  and  Dr. 
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Sears  (>f  tbis  cdnntry,  !ield  in  Ijohdoft  ^6me  feox^  fiiae^  I  tske 
the  account  from  3?rof.  Crosby's  "Appeal  to  Ibe  American 
Ti-act  Societj,'*  pp.  4^,  50. 

"  TholiLch  1  suppose  my  American  bi»eithr^li  would  consider 
me  ortbodoi  in  general,  except  in  iny  Univerdyiism. 

^  S.  Where  did  yon  find  this  doctowie— -in      iBibie,  Kxr:iii 
your  philosophy  ? 
«  r.  In  both. 

^  5.  What  are  the  passages  of  Seriptnrfe  on  which  yon 
priricipally  rely  ? 

^  f.  My  main  passage  is  1  Cor.  itv.  2'8  Ako  Rom. 

zi.  36. . . .  Another  passage  is  Phil.  n.  10.  [His  w^imslsxKk 
may  be  considered  in  the  sequel.] 

"  5.  Bo  you  find  no  passages  ^  Seriptcfite  which  positirelj 
assert  the  everiasting  punishment  of  the  wicked  ? 
«  T.  Yes :  Matt.  xxv.  46,  and  others  like  it. 
"  S,  Can  those  passages  which  yon  think  iav4>r  ITniTersi^Bm 
•be  understood  in  any  other  ^ense  Without  violatiiig  the  fiuida- 
mental  laws  of  interpretation  ? 

^  T.  Yes,  they  can,  but  the  eonstrudtion  would  not  b©  so 
easy  and  natural. 

"  S.  Can  the  other  passages,  whi^h  $ipeak  of  eiidlfiss  pmi* 
iihmetit,  bear  any  other  constructiofn  ? 

^  t".  I  do  not  see  how  they  can. 
"  /SI  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ? 
"  T.  That  is  my  only  difficulty,"  .  .  . 
The  remainder  of  the  conversation.  !  can  not  quote.    But  it 
sustains  the  fdUowing  statement  by  Thbluek,  siade  in  1837,  of 
what  he  had  said  in  1884 :  "  Dogmaltieaily,  iie.  €is  a  theologian, 
I  feel  mysetf  drawn  toWai^  this  opinion  [the  Univftrsalist]  ; 
but  exegetically,  i.e.  as  an  interpreter,  I  do  not  loioW  hfoW  to 
justify  it."  (Selections  from  German  Literature,  by  Edwards 
and  Park,  p.  215.) 

1  will  close  with  a  passage  from  one  of  the  best  biblical 
scholars  in  this  country,  Dr.  G.  R.  Noyes,  Professor  in  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School.  He  is  a  Restorationist.  In  his  re- 
view of  Maurice's  "  Theological  Essays,''  {CkrUHim  Esj^mfm^ 
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March,  1855,  pp.  294,  295,)  he  says:  '^Even  in  the  writings  I 
of  Paul,  who  is  very  strong  in  denouncing  punishment  against 
the  wicked,  there  are  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Grod,  and  of  the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  contemplated  the  strictlj 
eternal  punishment  of  all  who  die  in  sin.  We  refer  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  salvation  of  all  Israel  in 
Romans  xi.,  and  the  putting  down  of  all  enemies  to  the  king- 

!  dom  of  Christ  in  1  Corinthians  xv.  25-28.   We  can  not,  tndeedj 
yind  an  eocpress  declaration  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jinal  salm- 

{ (tion  of  all  men.  Enemies  may  be  put  under  one's  feet  by 
confinement  in  a  place  of  punishment,  as  well  as  by  being  con- 
rerted  into  friends.  But  the  spirit  of  these  passages,  which 
makes  so  much  to  depend  on  the  means  which  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  God  have,  as  it  were,  in  reserve,  is  not  very  favorable 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  endless  misery  of  all  who  are  leaving  the 
world  with  a  sinful  character,  or  who  have  left  it  since  the 
creation  of  man.  The  thought  of  Paul  logically  carried  out 
leads  to  a  very  different  conclusion,  and  awakens  the  most 
cheering  hopes."  He  adds  in  a  note:  ^^The  impartial  and 
sharp-sighted  De  Wette  finds  still  more  actually  expressed  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  28,  than  we  can." 

This  passage  is  very  good  argument  against  the  orthodox 
view.  But  the  words  I  have  italicized  would  reduce  the*IJni- 
yersalist  view  very  nearly  to  an  arcanum.  These  words  are 
the  more  noteworthy  as  the  writer  was  in  so  close  neighbor- 
hood to  verse  22,  which  Universalists  regard  as  so  fully  stating 
their  view.  But  in  the  view  that  all  who  live  for  ever  will  be 
holy  we  find  a  restitution  of  all  things,  and  a  universal  do- 
minion of  Christ ;  and  the  thought  of  Paul  logically  carried 
out "  may  prove  no  more  than  this. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  HISTOBICAL  ABGUMEXT. 

In  the  words  and  hj  the  work  of  Christ Life  and  Immor- 
tality were  hrought  to  light."  But  that  light,  either  for  its 
origiBal  ohscurity,  or  hj  its  passage  through  the  clouds  and 
shadows  of  eighteen  centuries,  has  come  to  have  three  widely 
different  interpretations^  of  which  one  only  can  be  true.  How 
ebaXl  we  select  this  and  correct  the  errors  of  the  remaining 
two? 

Besides  the  examination  of  the  Sciiptures  themselves,  an- 
other method  is  perfectly  legitimate.  We  may  also  inquire, 
What  light  was  needed  when  Christ  came?  What  light  seemed 
to  be  immediately  contributed  by  his  coming?  or.  How  did  the 
early  Christians  understand  his  words?  And  again:  Wiiat 
effect  had  philosophy  when  afterwards  added  to  the  gospel? 
In  reply  to  these  questions  I  propose  to  show  — 

1.  That  Christ  came  at  a  time  of  general  despondency  and 
despair  respecting  all  future  life. 

2.  That  the  early  Christians  understood  his  words  as  assur- 
ing immortal  life  to  be  received  by  faith  in  him. 

3.  That  the  subsequently  added  doctrine  of  the  soul's  proper 
immortality  was  the  common  occasion,  first  of  the  orthodox  and 
then  of  the  restorationist  view. 

S  1.  l^ere  was  deplorable  need  of  light  on  the  mhfect  of  tm- 
mortality  when  Christ  came. 

Because  man  was  made  for  immortality,  there  had  ever 
been,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  many  thoughts  about  it. 
yhere  could  have  been  no  welcome  of  the  coming  light  if 
fhere  had  been  no  thoughts  —  even  anxious  thoughts  —  on  the 
Bubject.   But  notwithstanding  the  natural  thinking  resj^ectin^ 
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a  future  life,  and  even  the  strong  desire  for  it,  the  opinions  of 
men  just  before  Christ  came  indicate  a  growing,  often  an  utter, 
despair.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  has  been  questioned  wlietlier 
the  Scriptures  taught,  or  were  designed  to  teach,  any  thing  clear 
on  the  subject.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Sadducees,  denying  all 
resurrection  and  spiritual  existence,  formed  a  most  respectable 
party  among  the  Jews,  being  sometimes  represented  in  the 
Sanhedrim  and  in  the  priesthood.  They  to  wliora  were  in- 
trusted the  oracles  of  God,  in  which  some  "  thoitglit  they  had 
eternal  life  *'  (John  v.  29),  were  in  need  of  light. 

Much  more  the  Gentiles.  If  among  the  Jews,  by  Varloiii 
culture  and  intercourse  with  other  peoples  and  infinencc  from 
their  opinions,  there  had  been  progress  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
after  life,  on  the  other  hand  there  was  among  the  Greeks  an8 
the  Romans  a'great  and  manifest  decline  of  faith.  The  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  as  old  as  Homer.  It  was  older.  Herod- 
otus said  that  the  Egyptians  were  "  the,  first  of  mankind  who 
defended  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  But  the  Hindoos,  prob- 
ably, had  it  quite  as  old,  and  the  Persians  not  much  younger. 
Yet,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Hindoos, 
iand  afterwards  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Platonists,  we  dis- 
cover the  need  of  a  revelation,  and  some  cause  of  the  doubts 
that  followed.  The  Bhagavad  Gita,  which  contained  the  es- 
sence of  the  Brahminical  philosophy,  asserted  that  the  soul  is 
not  only  immortal,  but  eternal.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Phe- 
recydes,  the  Assyrian,  the  hearing  of  which  converted  Pythag- 
oras from  a  wrestler  into  a  philosopher. 

1  need  not  follow  the  Greek  philosophy  on  this  subject 
through  itts  forms  and  changes.  The  decline  of  faith  which  1 
assert  is  apparent  in  Socrates'  time.  He  calls  the  soul's  immor- 
tality an  "  old  doctrine,  long  ago  shadowed  forth  by  the  founders 
of  the  mysteries,"  and  appeals  to  antiquity  in  support  of  his  own 
view  of  the  spiritual,  undyuig  nature  of  the  soul,  a^inst  the 
scepticism  of  his  age.  "  Can  the  soul,"  he  asks,  "  which  goes 
to  the  presence  of  a  good  and  wise  God  (whither,  if  God  will, 
my  soul  will  shortly  go)— can  this  soul  of  ours,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  be  immediately  dispersed  and  destroyed,  »nak 
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assert  f  **  Aristotle,  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  neither 
It  nor  held  an  after  life,  but  the  opposite.*  The  famous 
nent  of  Cicero,  who  so  greatly  admired  Plato,  does  not 
pretend  to  prove  the  doctrine  in  question,  as  its  very  name 
rts  ("De  ContemnendU  Morte,"  on  the  Contempt  of  Death), 
ibors  to  show  that  death  is  not  an  evil,  because,  if  it  is  an 
al  sleep,  we  shall  not  suffer  during  its  continuance.  This 
lins  the  passage  in  which  his  pupil  wishes  that,  if  the  birds 
■ey  should  come  for  his  body,  he  might  have  a  stick  to 

them  away.  And  all  are  familiar  with  the  expression 
i  the  Phsedo  of  Plato :  "  I  have  read  it,  over  and  over 
L ;  but,  I  know  not  why  it  is,  while  I  read  I  give  my 

but  when  I  have  laid  the  book  down  and  begin  to  think 
e  subject  myself,  all  that  persuasion  glides  away."  And 
s  said  by  one  who  "  would  rather  err  with  Pliito  thian  think 
ruth  with  those  contemptible  philosophers  "  who  denied  a 
e  life.  And  the  familiar  letters  of  Cicero,  in  Which  he 
1  most  naturally  express  his  real  sentiments,  show  no 
beyond  the  grave.  To  one  friend  he  says:  "Even  we 
are  happy  should  despise  death,  since  we  shall  havis  no 
!  nor  feeling  beyond  it."  And  Seneca,  whose  "  Morals " 
bought  by  modem  pantheists  about  as  good  as  those  of 
lible,  writes  to  one  bereaved :  "  Death  is  the  release  and 
>f  all  pain,  beyond  which  our  evils  do  not  pass.  It  ^restores 
the  same  tranquillity  in  which  we  were  b^re  oUr  birth." 
in  one  of  his  poems  he  .says : 

*'  Chaos  and  hungry  Time  devour  us  all. 
Inevitable  Death  the  body  kills. 
Nor  spares  the  soul." 


[r.Landis  (Immortality  of  the  Soul,  p.  98,  note)  claims  Aristotle  as 
ig  immortality ;  taking  no  notice,  however,  df  my  quotation  from 
,  and  my  citation  of  Pomponatius  and  Mosheim  to  the  contrary, 
and  Grace,  p.  275, note.)  Even  Cudworth  says  :  "  It  must  needs  be 
inbtfnl  whether  he  acknowledged  any  thing  incorporeal  and  iminor- 
all  in  OS."  (Intell.  System,  I.  97,  Harrison's  ed.)  See,  also,  Wm 
r  Butler,  History  of  Aneient  Philosophy,  II.  426-429. 
10 
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Epictetus  is  another  moralist  of  that  age  for  whom  some  would 
dispense  with  the  gospel  light  "  Whither  do  you  go  ?  "  he  asks. 
"  Nowhere  to  your  hurt ;  you  return  from  whence  you  came,— 
to  a  friendly  consociation  with  your  kindred  elements.  What 
there  was  of  the  nature  of  fire  in  your  composition  returns  to  the 
element  of  fire ;  what  there  was  of  earth,  to  earth ;  what  of  air, 
to  air ;  and  of  water,  to  water."  And  tlie  elder  Pliny  :  "The 
vanity  of  man,  and  his  insatiable  longing  afler  existence,  have 
led  him  to  dream  of  a  life  after  death.  A  being  full  of  contra- 
dictions, he  is  the  most  wretched  of  creatures,  since  the  other 
creatures  have  no  wants  tmnscending  the  bounds  of  their 
nature.  Man  is  full  of  desires  and  wants  that  reach  to  infinity, 
and  can  never  be  satisfied.  His  nature  is  a  lie  —  uniting  the 
greatest  poverty  with  the  greatest  pride.  Among  these  so 
great  evils,  the  best  thing  God  has  bestowed  on  man  is  the 
power  of  taking  his  own  life." 

Such  were  the  doubts  and  despair  of  men,  waiting  in  the 
gloom  of  the  shadow  of  death  for  the  true  life  and  light.  And 
when  the  Life-giver  came,  how  natural,  if  all  mankind  were 
the  appointed  subjects  of  immortal  life,  that  this  should  appear 
in  the  ordinary  speech  of  him  who  "  had  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  How  strange  that  he  and  the  apostles  who  hemlded  all 
through  the  Roman  Empire  what  they  called  a  gospel,  should 
only  sppak  of  a  certain  "  aionian  "  life,  and  even  of  that  am- 
biguous duration  as  if  it  were  the  prerogative  of  a  special  class, 
to  be  had  by  striving  for  it ;  leaving  the  great  and  long-debated 
question  of  immortality  in  as  great  obscurity  as  it  was  before. 
Truly,  if  man  is  at  all  immortal,  his  immoiftality  was  not  then 
at  all  brought  to  light.  It  was  not  revealed  in  that  phrase, 
"the  resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust;"  for  this 
was  a  tenet  of  the  Pharisees,  to  which  Paul  made  appeal  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  self-defence.  If  this  was  the  revelation,  it 
came  not  so  much  from  Christ  as  by  those  of  whom  he  said, 
Beware !  For  the  doubts  which  Christ  found  prevailing,  there 
were,  as  I  have  intimated,  various  causes.  The  philosophers 
had  tried  to  prove  too  much ;  not  only  that  all  souls  are  im- 
mortal,  but  that  the  soul  is  eternal.   And  the  new  revelations 
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on  the  subject  would  hav&  to  encounter  men's  philosophj. 
How  natural,  if  man  has  immortality  in  any  form,  tliat  he  who 
oonti^buted  the  great  light  on  the  subject  should  have  some- 
how recognized  the  essential  fact ;  so  that  one  thing  at  least 
should  he  settled. 

Does  the  objector  anticipate  the  varying  opinions  of  the 
second  century,  and  say  that  nothing  was  settled  by  Christ's 
revelation  ?  I  answer,  one  thing  was  settled,  so  as  to  be  never 
since  disputed  as  a  Christian  trutli.  And  that  is.  Whoever 
shall  have  Life  —  whatever  the  word  means  —  has  it  through 
Christ ;  and  by  Faith  —  whatever  that  word  means  —  does  he 
accept  and  receive  the  life. 

If  this  is  a  Universalist  formula,  I  yield  the  argument. 
Whether  any  thing  else  was  settled  on  the  side  of  universal 
immortality,  we  are  next  to  examine. 

§  2.  A$  the  early  Christians  were  not  "  orthbdox^  so  they  were 
not  Vhiversalists. 

An  orthodox  writer,  in  a  late  work,  says  "it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  they  [the  apostolical  Fathers]  either  wrote  very  little,  or 
else  their  writings  have,  for  the  most  part,  perished."  (Hovey, 
State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead,  p.  131).  I  think  I  have  ebe- 
where  shown  that  there  is  reason  for  such  regret  as  respects 
the  orthodox  argument ;  or  that  the  early  Christian  writings 
do  not  support  that  view,  but  rather  the  view  I  offer.  I  will 
DOW  cite  a  few  expressions  to  show  that  they  were  not  Univei*- 
salists. 

The  soK^led  apostolical  Fathers  were  Barnabas,  Clement 
of  Borne,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Hermas.  The  epistle  as- 
cribed to  Barnabas  is  probably  not  genuine,  though  of  a  very 
early  date.  The  writings  now  extant  under  the  other  names 
are  partly  genuine  and  partly  spurious.  I  will  quote  from  the 
former,  making  allusion  to  the  latter  only  as  indicating  the  sen- 
timent of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Bunsen  assigns  the  so-called  epistle  of  Barnabas  to  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  in  the  first  century.  The  phrase  "  eternal  death," 
n«t  0!C«arring  in  the  Scriptures,  is  here  foundi  in  thft  &U$yii\s^ 
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passttige :  **  The  waj  of  diarkness  is  crooked  a^nd  full  of  eorsin* 
(or,  wholly  accursed).    For  it  is  the  way  of  eternal  dea^,  i 
with  punishment;  in  which  they  that  walk  meet  those  things  | 
that  destroy  their  own  souls  "  (c  20).  ! 

The  whole  expression,  eternal  death,  with  pnirie^ment)'' 
which  some  might  take  as  supporting  the  Orthodox  view,  seems 
to  be  otherwise  explained  by  the  following  expressions  in  tfa6 
Homilies  ascribed  to  Clement :  "  They  wholly  pierisli  after 
punishment"  (Hom.  iii.  c.  59).  **By  the  greatest  }>ani6htsient 
they  shall  be  utterly  extmguished,"  (Horn.  vii.  c  7.  See  also 
Hom.  ^vi.  c  10.) 

In  the  same  chapter  of  the  epistle  it  is  diEdd :  ^  He  ildit 
chooses  the  other  part  sball  be  destroyed,  together  with  his 
works.  Fdr  this  catise  there  shall  be  both  a  resurrection  and 
a  retribution."  Again :  "  They  that  put  their  trust  in  him 
shall  live  for  ever  "  {eis  ton  mono,  c  8).  "  Who  is  there  that 
would  live  for  ever  ?  (eis  ton  aiona;)  let  him  hear  the  voice  of 
thy  Son  "  (c.  9). 

The  phrase  eis  ton  aiona  is  rendered  in  the  Latin  in  mter- 
num  and  in  perpettmm,  by  Cotelerius.  It  was  nndoabti^y 
used  by  the  early  Christiians  to  denote  an  eternal  duration,  and 
we  shall  therefore  accept  the  common  renderings  "  for  eter." 

One  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  was  publicly  used 
in  many  of  the  churches.  Mosheim  and  Neander  think  it  in- 
terpolated in  some  passages  ;  yet  Bunseti  regards  it  as  of  great 
importance,  "  historically,  constitutionally,  and  doctribftUy." 

The  author,  speaking  of  the  condemnation  to  come,"  asks, 
"  What  world  shall  receive  toy  of  those  Who  run  away  from 
Him?"  (c.  26.)  Again:  "Wherefore  we  beiiig  the  portion 
of  the  Holy  One,  let  us  do  all  those  things  that  pei-tain  iinto 
holiness"  (c.  80).  "How  blessed  and  wondeiful,  beloved,  Art 
the  gifts  of  God  !  life  in  immortality  !  brightness  in  righteous- 
ness !  truth  in  full  assurance !  faith  in  confidence  !  femperani^  in 
holiness!"  (c.  35.)  "By  him  \^buld  (xod  have  us  taste  the 
knowledge  of  immortality  "  (c.  36). 

Of  the  eight  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatins,  three  iire  deemed 
'f«mjine.   The  following  expteiisiona  Mtlj  ihdicafe  hia  Tfewa : 
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yig^aot,  as  God's  athlede.  JThe  nieed  is  iooomi^titnl-^ 
it}r,  And  life  eternar*  (W>lycarp,  c.  2).  "  Those  tbat  corrupt 
families  hj  adultery  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Epbesians,  c.  16).  "  For  this  cause  the  Lord  suffered  the  oint- 
ment to  be  poured  upon  his  head,  that  he  might  breathe  immor- 
talitj  into  his  church  "  (lb.  c.  17).  I  seek  the  bread  of  God 
wluch  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  his  blood,  which  is  love  in- 
coiTqptible  and  perpetual  life  "  (Romans  c  7). 

The  views  of  Folycarp  appear  in  tlie  following  passages  of 
his  epistle  to  the  Fhilippians  :  "  To  wliom  [Christ]  all  things 
are  made  subject,  both  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 
earth ;  whom  every  living  creature  shall  worship ;  who  shall 
come  to  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  dead ;  whose  blood  God 
skdl  require  of  them  that  believe  not.  in  him.  But  he.  that 
nuscd  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  also  raise  up  us  ia  like 
manner,  if  we  dOf  his  will  and  walk  according  to  his  command- 
meats,  and  love  those  things  which  he -loved"  (c.  2),  "  Whom 
if  we  please  in  this  present  world  {adon),  we  shall  also,  be  made 
partakers  of  that  which  is  to  come;  according  as  be  has 
promised  us,  tha^  he  will  raise  us  from  tliQ  dead.;  aqd  that  if 
we  shall  walk  worthy  of  him,  we  shall  also  reign  together  with 
him,  if  we  believe,  .  .  .  And  neitlier  fornicators,  nor  effemi- 
nate, nor  abusei*s  of  themselves  with  mankind,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Grod ;  nor  they  who  do  such  things  as  are  unbecom- 
ing "  (c-  5).  The  Lord  "  grant  you  a  lot  and  portion  among 
his  saints;  ^d  us  with  you,  and  to  all  that  ai*c  under  the 
heavens  who  shall  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his 
Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead"  (c  12).  This  epistle 
was  read  in  some  of  the  churches  as  late  as  Jerome's  time. 

The  "  Shepherd  "  of  Ilermas  has  been  already  cited  for  the 
phrase  "  to  live  unto  God."  I  will  here  add  the  following  ex- 
pressions :  They  who  are  of  this  kind  shall  prevail  agamst  all 
impiety,  and  continue  unto  life  eternal.  Happy  are  they  that 
do  righteousness ;  they  shall  not  perish  for  ever"  (Vision  ii.  3). 
^  Fear  God  and  thou  shalt  live ;  and  whosoever  shall  fear  him, 
a&d  kec^p  his  commands,  their  life  is  with  the  Lord;  [they 
10* 
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shall  live  Ibr  ever.  DresseUf]  but  tbey  who  keep  them  not, 
there  is  no  life  in  them,"  (Commanff  vii.)  "Thej  that  aw 
subject  unto  evil  desires  shall  die  for  ever  "  (Command  xii. 
"  The  trees  which  are  green  and  righteous  shall  possess  the 
world  to  come.  .  .  .  The  wicked,  like  the  trees  which  thoa 
sawest  drj,  shall  as  snch  be  found  dry  and  without  fruit  in  tbat 
other  world.  And  like  dry  wood  they  shall  be  burned."  (Sim- 
ilitude iv.)  "  They  who  have  known  tl\e  Lord,  and  have  seett 
his  wonderful  works,  if  they  shall  live  wickedly,  shall  be 
doubly  punished,  and  shall  die  for  ever"  (Similitude  ix.  18). 

I  might  cite  another  document  belonging  to  this  age,  a  part 
of  the  so-called  "Apostolical  Constitutions,"  which  Bunsen  calls 
the  "  Church  and  House  Book,"  as  further  showing  that  there 
were  as  yet  no  traces  or  indications  of  Universalist  faith.  But 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need  have  cited  a  single  word.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  Univer&alist  expressions  or  writers  are  claimed 
before  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  200,  with  one  ex- 
ception to  be  noticed  presently.  I  find  some  traces  of  such 
views  also  in  Athenagoras,  who  preceded  Clement  by  a  lew 
years,  and  will  grant  him  to  the  Universalists,  though  &ey 
have  not  claimed  him. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  a  very  critical  question  :  — 

§  3.  Whence  did  Universalist  views  take  their  rise  f 

And  I  propose  to  show  that  not  the  Scriptures  alone,  but 
Platonic  additions  to  scriptural  doctrine,  were  the  Occasion, 
first  of  Orthodoxy,  and  then  of  Universalism. 

The  orthodox  view  requires  three  conditions :  a  doctrine  <rf 
indefeasible  immortality ;  a  doctrine  of  salvation  conditioned 
within  certain  limits  of  time ;  and  such  fiery  heat  as  shall  fuse 
these  together  into  the  faith  of  men.  They  can  never  be  first 
combined  in  calm  deliberation,  however  coldly  they  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  tradition. 

The  conditions  I  have  named  were  brought  together  in 
Bome,  about  the  year  138.  The  bloody  hand  of  the  imperial 
power  was  invoked  to  revenge  the  lust  of  a  heathen  husband 
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upon  a  Chrisdan  wife.  Her  teacher  in  the  faith  of  Christ  is 
aeoased,  and  martyred.  Two  other  persons,  remonstrating 
against  such  flagrant  wrong,  are  devoted  to  death. 

The  fierce  fire  of  such  persecution  offered  to  combine  the 
requisite  doctrinal  elements,  and  the  materials  were  not  want- 
ing. Justin,  sumamed  "the  Philosopher"  and  afterwards 
Martyr,"  was  a  recent  convert  from  Platonism  to  Christianity. 
Of  a  warm  and  generous  nature,  he  was  moved  to  address  to 
the  emperor  his  first  "Apology"  or  defence  of  the  proscribed 
faitb.  That  Apology  I  believe  to  be  the  oldest  "  orthodox " 
book.  Now  Justin  brought,  along  with  the  name  of  Philoso- 
pher, much  Platonic  faith.  He  claimed  for  many  doctrines  of 
Philosophy  and  Christianity  a  common  origin  in  an'  original 
revelation.  The  philosophers,  he  thought,  had  borrowed  some 
things  from  the  Hebrew  prophets.  And  though  he  does  not 
speak  in  distinct  terms  of  the  soul  as  immortal,  there  is  very 
little  in  this  book  to  indicate  any  opinion  that  the  soul  can  die, 
but  much  to  suggest  the  contrary. 

On  the  other  side,  there  is  nothing  in  his  book  or  in  our  his^ 
tory  thus  far,  to  indicate  any  opinion  among  the  Christians  of 
the  final  salvation  of  all.  He  regarded  man  as  on  probation 
daring  life,  awaiting  a  judgment  after  the  resurrection.  "  Plato," 
he  says,  "  held  that  the  wicked  will  stand  before  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus,  to  be  punished  by  them.  We  hold  the  same 
event,  but  before  Christ  as  judge ;  that  they  may  be  punished 
in  tbeir  reembodied  souls,  not  a  thousand  years,  as  Plato  said^ 
but  eternally.  If  any  one  thinks  this  incredible  or  impossible, 
the  «rror  is  of  little  account  so  long  as  we  are  not  convicted  of 
any  evil  conduct"  (c.  8). 

This  is  very  mildly  said,  and  with  a  protest  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  practice  over  belief.  The  severe  faith,  however, 
was  a  burden  to  Justin's  own  mind.  Yet  the  opinion  being 
once  expressed,  in  an  hour  of  darkness  and  in  a  book  of  phi- 
losophy to  make  it  respectable,  was  able  to  hold  its  way  in  the 
charch. 

Justin,  I  said,  does  not  put  the  soul's  immortality  into  a 
formula.    He  uses  one  expression  in  this  very  \)oo\l  '^\iv^ 
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might  indicate  an  acquaintance  with  another  view.  ^  We  have 
learned,"  he  says,  'Uhat  they  only  are  made  immortal  who  lire 
piously  and  virtuously  before  Grod"  (c.  21).  Other  pasaagei 
will  hardly  allow  this  to  be  strictly  taken.  But  as  I  have 
shown  this  to  be  the  prevailing  faith  until  his  time,  I  may  hm 
add  a  very  important  fact  confirmatory  of  my  history. 

One  of  the  earliest  questions  in  Christian  philosophy,  was 
that  respectiijg  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Is^  it  naturally  morta]^ 
or  immortal?  All  the  gentilie  philosophers  who  had  ^  di 
asserted  a  future  life,  —  excepting  a  few  of  the  Stoic  school,— 
and  all  the  native  pride  of  man,  had  said,  immortaL"  Bat 
the  Christians  said  otherwise.  And  their  almost  uniform  view 
on  thia  question  of  nature  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
28  giv^  by  those  who  diflPered  most  widely  in  the  question  of 
fact,  whether  the  soul  would  die.  The  following  quotatbns 
will  show  their  opinion : 

Tatian,  a  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr,  says:  '^The  soul  b  not 
in  its  own  nature  immortal,  O  Greeks !  but  mortal.  Yet  it  is 
al^  not  to  die.  For  it  does  die,  and  is  dissolved  with  the 
body^  if  ignorant  of  the  truth ;  but  it  rises  again  with  the  body 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  receiving  death  in  immortality  for  its 
punishment.*  Whereas  the  soul  that  receives  the  knowle^ 
of  God,  though  dissolved  for  a  time,  does  not  die."  (Oratio 
ad  <Trffico3,  c.  13.) 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  also  belonged  to  the  school 
of  Justin,  says :  "  Some  one  will  ask.  Was  Adam  by  nature 
mortal?  Bynomean&  Immortal?  Not  thus,  either.  What 
then  —  nothing  at  all  ?  I  answer,  neither  mortal  nor  immcH'tal; 
for  if  the  Creator  had  made  him  from  the  first  immortal,  he 
would  have  made  him  a  god.  If  mortal,  then  God  would 
appear  as  the  author  of  death.    He  made  him,  then,  c^ble 

*Prof.  Hovey  (p.  140)  speaks  oi  Tatian  as  teaching  "the  ^itoi ex- 
tinction of  the  wicked."  That  the  above  expression  gives  liis  real  view— 
of  temporary  extinction  followed  by  eternal  suffering — is  believed  by 
Moroll,  Ducaeus,  Oporinus,  Teller,  Dodwell,  Daniel,  and  Redepennhig, 
ctted  by  Otto. in  hia  edition.  The  notion  of  a  temporaiy  extiixctioa  was 
the  heresy  of  the  sect  of  Arabians. 
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of  becoming  «l£her ;  so  tbat  hj  keepmg  the  cotnttumd  of  God 
he  might  attain  immortalitj  as  his  reward,  and  become  a  god. 
But  if  he  should  tnm  to  mortal  things,  and  disobey  God,  he 
would  be  himself  the  author  of  his  own  death.  For  God  made 
man  free  and  with  power'  of  self-control "  (Ad  Autoljcum, 
1.2,0.37).  He  elsewhere  calls  inan  mesosy  'intermediate." 
Be  seems  to  have  held  the  orthodox  view. 

Lactanlitus,  ^  the  Christian  Cicero,"  (about  a.d.  800,)  was 
doubtless  orthodox.  But  he  says :  There  would  be  no  differ* 
enee  between  the  just  and  the  unjust,  if  every  man  that  is 
bom  were  made  immortal.  Immortality,  therefore,  is  not  a 
law  of  oor  own  nature,  but  the  wages  and  reward  of  virtue. .  .  • 
For  thb  reason  Grod  seeks  to  be  worshipped  by  man  as  Father, 
that  he  may  attain  virtue  and  wisdom,  which  alone  impart  im- 
mortality."   (Instt  Div.  1.  7,  c.  5.) 

These  expressions  of  three  different  writers,  and  the  last 
remark  cited  fiom  Justin,  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  their 
doctrine  of  immortal  misery.  And  I  have  sometimes  queried 
whether  this  apparent  inconsistency  might  not  be  doe  in  part 
to  corruptions  of  the  text  Indeed,  Cotelerius,  the  editor  of 
the  apostolic  Fathers,  including  the  Clementine  Homilies,  re- 
marks on  those  passages  that  plainly  teach  the  immortality  of 
the  righteous  only,  that  they  disagree  with  other  passages  as- 
serting the  eternal  snfifering  of  the  wicked,  so  that "  the  Fseudo- 
Qement  must  have  written  inconsistently,  or  must  have  been 
here  interpolated."  I  find  but  one  passage  in  the  Homilies 
platnly  asserting  immortal  woe;  hence  I  should  suspect  the 
iaterpolation  to  be  not  here  "but  there.  But  waiving  this 
question  of  genuineness  to  the  profounder  critics,  I  proceed 
with  my  citations. 

AugU8tia€>,.the  great  light  of  orthodoxy,  applies  the  same 
view  to  man's  bodily  nature :  Before  man's  sin  the  body 
might  be  called  mortal  in  one  respect  and  immortal  in  another ; 
that  is,  mortal  because  it  was  capable  of  dying;  immortal 
because  it  was  able  not  to  die."  (De  Genesi  ad  literam,  1.  6, 
c  25.)    Bis  view  of  the  wiTs  immortality  is  Platonic  enough^ 
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and  liiA  arguments  for  it  are  worthy  of  the  Scboolfloen  and  cH  I 
Siimuel  Drew. 

Ami  Justin  Martyr  himself,  in  his  later  work,  the  Dialogue 
with  the  Jew  Trjpho,  says:  "I  neither  regard  ^ Plato  nor 
Pythagoras,  nor  any  of  their  way  of  thinking.  .  »  .  The  soul 
either  has  life  in  itself,  or  it  receives  it  fjx>m  something  else. . .  • 
But  the  soul  partakes  of  life,  because  God  wills  it  to  live;  and 
just  so  too  it  will  no  longer  partake  of  life,  whenever  He  does 
not  desire  it  to  live.  For  it  can  not  live  of  itself,  as  God  does*  g 
But  as  the  personal  man  does  not  always  exist,  and  body  and 
soul  are  not  ever  conjoined ;  but,  whenever  this  harmony  must 
be  dissolved,  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and  the  man  is  no  more;  i 
so  likewise  whenever  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul  should  no  ^ 
longer  be,  the  vital  spirit  leaves  it,  and  the  soul  is  no  more^ 
but  itself  returns  again  thither  whence  it  was  taken."  (c.  4.) 
He  never  spoke  of  the  soul  as  absolutely  immortal,  and  in 
one  or  two  expressions  of  this  dialogue,  he  distinctly  with- 
holds  such  an  adjective.  * 

The  settled  opinion  of  Athanasius,  the  "Father  of  OrtliQ- 
doxy,"  on  the  main  question,  I  think  can  not  be  proven. 
On  the  question  of  man's  nature,  he  says :  God  desired  man 
to  continue  in  incorruption.  But  man,  neglecting  and  departing 

♦  Professor  Hovey,  in  his  "  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead,"  quoting  a 
passage  from  Justin's  Exliortjition  to  the  Greeks,  says  :  **  Mr.  Hudson 
refers  to  the  above,  in  proof,  it  would  seem,  of  the  foliowirij*  statement : 
'  In  the  same  treati»'c  he  names  as  truths  held  in  common,  by  the  philosd- 
plters  and  the  Christians,  the  doctrines  of  tiie  divine  origin  of  the  world 
and  creation  of  man,  of  tlie  soul's  immortality,  and  of  judgment  after 
this  life.'  "  (P.  137  )  Again  he  remarks:  *  In  the  system  of  Athcna- 
goras,'  says  Mr.  Hudson,  *the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  certainly  of 
nature.'"    (P.  139.) 

I  am  much  surprised  that  my  learned  friend  should  cite  methas,  as  if 
those  were  ei titer  concessions,  or  indications  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  age;  making  no  allusion  to  my  many  quotations  showing  that  the  ^ 
single  expression  of  Justin  about  immortality  did  not  represent  the  com- 
mon sentiment,  nor  the  maturer  opinion  of  Justin  himself;  and  giving 
his  reader  no  intimation  that  I  regard  Atlienagoras  as  leading  off  a  dis- 
sent from  the  common  opinion,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  Restonip  , 
tionism  of  the  Aleauudrian  school.   (See  Bejoinder,  p.  423 . ) 
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ftom  the  kaowle^  of  Grod,  and  devising  and  regivdiog  that 
which  waa  evil,  incurred  the  threatened  condemnation  of 
death* ...  By  transgression  they  reverted  to  their  native  con- 
dition ;  so  that}  as  from  non-existence  they  began  to  be,  they 
mast  now  in  due  time  suffer  the  loss  and  destruction  of  their 
being.  •  •  •  For  man  is  by  nature  mortal,  seeing' he  was  created 
from  non-being.  Yet,  as  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  true 
Being,  to  be  preserved  by  the  knowledge  of  him,  he  might  have 
escaped  the  force  of  corruption  and  remained  immortal."  (De 
Ineamatione  Yerbi,  c.  4.) 

In  the  fiflh  century,  Nemesius,  a  Neoplatonist,  became  a  * 
Clffistian  and  bishop  of  Emcsa.  He  is  a  Bestorationist..  But 
he  says  :  "  Since  the  soul  is  not  yet  known  in  its  essence,  it  is 
not  suitable  to  determine  respecting  its  energy.  The  Hebrews 
say  that  originally  man  was  made  evidently  neither  mortal  nor 
Bnmortal,  but  on  the  eonfines  of  either  nature ;  so  that,  if  he 
should  yield  to  the  bodily  affections,  he  would  share  also  the 
changes  of  the  body  ;  but  if  he  should  prefer  the  nobler  affec- 
ihoa  of  the  soul,  he  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  immortality." 
(Do  Nature  Hominis,  c.  1.)  ^ 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  this  passage,  both  as  testi- 
mony of  Hebrew  doctrine. needing  special  explanation  in  the 
New  Testament  if  it  was  not  to  be  strictly  taken,  aad  also 
aborning  from  a  Eestoralionist, 

Nicholas  of  Methone,  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  regarded  by 
Neander  as  the  most  learned  theologian  of  his  age.  He  says  : 
^  It  is  not  every  soul  that  neither  perishes  nor  dies,  but  only 
the  rational,  truly  spiritual,  and  divine  soul,  which  is  made 
perfect  through  virtue  by  participating  in  the  grace  of  God." 
(See  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  174.)  I  do  not 
know  hl^  opinion  on  the  main  question.  • 

Deferring  the  opinions  of  Irenseus  and  of  Amobius  for  a 
moment^  I  come  back  to  Athenegoras,  the  first  of  the  post- 
apostolic  Fathers  who  does  not  recognize  the  intermediate  na- 
ture of  man.  We  know  little  of  his  history,  but  we  are  told 
he  was  a  catechist  at  Alexandria,  before  Clement.  In  the 
fftr^gth  of  his  expressions,  though  not  in  their  fre<\a«iiQj)\i<^ 
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nuJm  myftee  tof  immortali^,  and  he  pmim  his  Ivgmiit 
for  the  resurrection  as  completing  the  being  €f£  man  trluMe  Ml 
^  is  immoftaL  The  body,  he  sajs,  was  made  originally  kdtm' 
taly  yet  continiiing  by  the  sole  will  of  the  Creator.  Bvt  man 
has  an  unchangeable  continuance  with  respect  to  the  eoul.  (De 
Besor.  Mort.  c.  16.)  I  can  not  give  all  my  reasons  for  edliog 
him  a  Kestorationist  Some  of  his  expressions  might  betdooi 
as  orthodox.  Professor  Hovey  claims  him  as  such.  Bot  he 
dtes  no  eiqpression  strong  enough,  I  tiiink,  to  overrule  the  gea- 
eral  tenor  of  his  doctrine  of  man,  and  especially  his  argument 
that  as  man  is  an  end  in  and  to  himself,  no  reason  can  ever 
occur  why  he  should  cease  to  be.  (c.  12.)  No  or&odoz  view 
of  the  economy  of  eternal  woe  is  at  all  admissibte  by  the  side 
of  this  statement.  It  is  all  that  any  Universaltst  can  adi^  tffi- 
qualified  as  it  is  left.  SLence  I  conclude  that  if  Athenagons 
was  not  consciously  a  Hestorotionist,  he  at  least  laid  broad  the 
foundations  for  the  restorationism  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  claim  made  by  Univemalists  that  theie 
was  restoratiomsm  before  the  time  of  Clement.  This  is  done 
by  Dr.  Ballou,  in  the  Expositor^  Maj^  1834,  p.  189,  where  ke 
dtes  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  Sibyllme  Grades,  of 
whidi,  however,  he  makes  little  account.  Dr.  B.  relies  upon 
the  date  which  had  been  usually  ass^ed  to  this  work;  namefy, 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But  the  critical  labo^iif 
Friedlieb^  who  has  edited  the  work,  give  the  following  results : 
Of  the  twelve  books  of  these  Grades,  the  oldest  was  written 
about  the  year  160  before  Christ;  the  latest  towards  the  year 
800  of  the  Christian  era.  The  second  is  assigned  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century.  Alexandre,  another  editor,  agrees 
with  Friedlieb  in  the  main.  My  information  is^  derived  Irom 
a  very  able  artide  ot  the  subject  in  the  MsduHiiii  Q%UMiti(i^^ 
1855,  pp.  510,^512. 

The  restorationism  of  Clement  is  not  very  explicit,  though  Ift* 
dubitable.  He  does  not  call  the  soul  immortal,  perhaps  beoaiise 
this  was  a  Gnostic  style  of  speech,  of  which  the  Christians  wefe 
aomewhat  shy.  In  one  instance  he  ^>ealGB  of  the>  soul  iMs  tiaved, 
by  pscseiit  grief»  from  «  eternal  deatib ; but  he  uses  4te  ivoid 
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/^etenial"  much  as  Maurice  takes  it, — as  referring,  nqt  to  du- 
ration, but  to  kind ;  death  in  sin  .and  ignorance.  He  held  all 
punishment  to  be  chastening  and  reformatory,  and  speaks  of  a 
certain  discreet  fire,"  or  i^is  sapiens  in  a  style  suggesting 
the  notion  of  purgatory,  which  was  now  taking  its  rise. 

I  need  not  tell  my  Universalist  friends  tha^t  Origen, "  the 
Adamantine,"  was  one  of  themselves.  And  I  freely  concede 
he  was  as  adamantine  for  his  virtues  as  for  the  power  of  his 
learning.  I  only  ask,  that  some  regard  should  be  had  to  all  his 
opinions  bearing  on  the  question  i«  hand.  Neander  speaks  of 
him  as  attaching  great  importance  to  the  natural  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  related  to  God.  He  is  well  known  also  to  have 
held  its  preexistence.  He  made  much  of  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  supposuig  that  not  only  the  lost,  including  Satan,  might  be 
saved,  but  that  the  saved  might  be  lost  again ;  in  other  .words, 
he  made  evil  an  eternal  vicissitude.  A  passage  cited  by 
Tholuck  on  Bom.  v.  18,  confirms  the  common  belief  that  he 
regarded  the  doctrine  of  univei'sal  salvation  as  an  arcanum, 
not  to  be  generally  published.  And  a  passage  in  what  may  be 
called  hb  Confession  of  Faith  is  remarkable  for  two  reasons : 
it  is  the  first  in  which  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul  are 
ioH  in  extra-scriptural  language  ;  and  it  is  hypothetipally  or- 
thodox. He  says :  "  Now  that  the  soul  hath  its  own  substance 
and  life,  it  shall  receive  according  to  its  merits  when  it  departs 
from  this  world ;  to  possess  eternal  life  and  blessedness,  if 
its  deeds  have  secured  this  inheritance,  or  to  be  given  over  to 
eternal  fire  and  punishments,  if  the  guilt  of  its  sins  shall  bring 
it  to  this  doom."    (De  Principiis,  Praef.  apud  Rufinum.) 

Of  his  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing. He  thought  and  spoke  very  much  as  I  might  have  done, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  doctrine  of  an  indefeasible  immortality, 
and  in  the  other  a  Bible  veijy  infallibly  true,  and  as  of  very 
elastic  interpretation. 

Origen  lived  about  ^.d.  225.  His  Uniyersalisni,  with  all 
its  modifications,  was  obviously  a  late  and  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  if  true.  I  think  the  histoiy  shows  what 
I  proposed, — that  it  was  due  moire  to  Platonic  phiiQ&o^\vj  \Sc^ 
11 
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to  exegesis ;  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  iinmortafitj  snper- 
added  to  the  Scriptares. 

I  need  not  trace  its  history  further.  Some  of  my  orthodox 
fnends  may  need  to  know  that  more  than  half  the  Fathers  of  tbe 
Eastern  Church  were  Restorationists ;  and  Gieseler  tells  Qs 
that  the  helief  in  the  unalienahle  power  of  amendment  in  all 
intelligent  heings,  and  in  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment, was  so  general  even  in  the  West,  and  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  Origen,  that  it  seemed  entirely  independent  of  Iris 
system,  to  which,  doubtless,  its  origin  must  be  traced."  I  need 
only  show,  in  conclusion,  that  besides  the  orthodox  opposition, 
two  strong  protests  were  made  from  the  position  I  hold ;  one 
during  the  process  of  the  change,  and  the  other  at  a  later  date. 

Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who 
had  personally  known  the  beloved  disciple,  John.  He  suffered 
martyrdom  in  a.d.  202.  His  principal  work  is  a  refutation 
of  existing  heresies,  principally  the  Gnostic ;  and  with  Gnostic 
views  the  souFs  strict  immortality  is  associated  in  his  book. 
Of  his  general  merits  of  character  the  Restorationist  Eusebius 
shall  be  our  witness.  Irenjeus  says  The  Scripture  saith  oi 
the  salvation  of  man,  *  He  asked  of  thee  life,  and  thou  gavest 
him  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever ; "  the  Father  of  all 
making  a  grant  of  continuance  for  ever  and  ever  to  those  who 
are  saved.  For  life  is  not  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  own  nature, 
but  a  gift  of  God's  favor.  And  therefore  he  who  preserves 
the  grant  of  life,  and  renders  thanks  to  Him  who  bestows  it, 
shall  receive  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever.  But  he  w^o 
rejects  it,  and  proves  unthankful  to  his  Maker  for  creating  him, 
and  will  not  know  Him  who  bestows  it,  deprives  himself  of  the 
gift  of  duration  to  all  eternity.  And  therefore  the  Lord  speaks 
thus  to  such  ungrateful  persons :  *  Jf  you  have  not  been 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  who  will  commit  much  unto 
you  ?  * —  signifying  that  they  who  are  unthankful  to  Him  for 
this  short  temporal  life,  which  is  His  gift,  shall  justly  fail  to 
receive  from  Him  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever.  .  .  .  Souls 
therefore  receive  their  life  and  their  perpetual  duration  as  a 
donative  from  God,  continuing  in  being  from  non-existence 
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because  God  wills  them  to  exist  and  to  subsist.  For  the  wiH 
of  God  should  have  rule  and  lordship  in  all  things;  all  else 
should  yield  and  be  subservient  thereto.  And  of  the  creation 
and  duration  of  the  soul  let  so  much  be  said."  (Adv.  Hsr. 
L  2,  c  34,  §§  3,  4.)* 

The  second  protestant  was  Arnobius,  a.d.  803.  He  had 
been  a  rhetorician  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  and  so  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Christian  faith  that  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  was 

*  Prof.  Horey  (p.  141)  raises  a  doubt  whether  IrensBus  really  iield  the 
opinion  for  which  this  passage  is  offered,  and  cites  two  authorities^  I 
have  not  in  my  book  ignored  this  doubt.  But  I  have  found  the  same 
doubt  respecting  Arnobius  by  one  of  his  editors,  which  is  as  plausible  as 
if  he  had  said  that  daylight  is  green.  I  have  found  one  editor  of  Irentens 
remarking  that  such  a  passage  favors  **  the  error  of  Arnobius."  Cotele- 
rioa  iilso,  encountering  the  same  "  error  "  in  the  Clementines,  says  it  is 
best  explained  by  the  passages  in  Justin,  IrensBus,  and  Arnobius.  And  I 
have  met  a  very  intelligent  member  of  the  Catholic  clergy  who  remarked 
that  Iron  sens  had  been  critidzed  for  the  view.  I  may  at  some  time  pre- 
sent tnore  fully  the  expressions  of  Irenseus  and  the  opinions  of  the  critics. 
Of  tlie  two  writers  referred  to  by  Prof.  H.,  one  takes  no  notice  of  ^  3, 
above  quoted ;  and  the  other  —  and  he  not  alone  —  takes,  the  significant 
expressions  in  the  entii*e  passage  as  meaning  eternal  happiness,"  but 
without  argument. 

Prof.  H.  closes  his  "  survey  **  with  the  following  italicized  statement : 
**  The  records  of  the  primitive  churchy  prior  to  a.d.  200,  afford  no  evidence 
that  a  belief  in  the  endless  existence  of  tlte  soul  voas  brougld  over  from  pagan 
pkiiosophtf  into  the  creed  of  the  church.'*  In  his  **  survey  "  he  ignores  the 
entire  history  of  opinion  respecting  man's  intermediate  nature,  which 
Athenagoras  alone  did  not  hold.  He  ignores  the  suspicions  of  Justin's 
orthodoxy.  He  regards  Tatiaii,  whom  nobody  wants,  as  the  first  and 
only  annihilationist ;  though  I  must  think  his  orthodox  expression  even 
without  note  or  comment  stronger  than  that  of  Athenagoras,  which  he 
quotes.  And  he  says  nothing  of  the  third  century,  in  which  was  ripened 
the  seed  sown  in  the  second. 

Here  I  am  tempted  to  add  a  word  from  Hagenbach,  who,  after  stating 
the  opinions  of  the  soul's  intermediate  nature  in  the  second  century,  says  : 
"  On  the  contrary,  Tert\dlian  and  Origen,  whose  views  differed  on  other 
fubjects,  agreed  in  this  one  point,  that  they,  in  accordance  with  their 
peculiar  notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  soul,  looked  upon  immor- 
tality as  essential  to  it."  (Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  58).  Tertullian  was  the 
great  defender  of  the  orthodox  view,  as  Origen  was  distinguished  foe 
the  restorationist  view. 


it  inl  doubted.  He  therefore  prepared  bis  book,  which  ended 
die  doubt.  Neander  eajs :  HU  work  does  not  show  die 
noviee,  who  wts  «  catechttmeD,  but  a  man  akeadj  mature  in 
IttB  convictions,  if  he  was  not  orthodox  according  to  the  yiews 
of  the  church."  The  same  historian  speaks  of  the  ^*  free,  inde- 
pendent manner  in  which  he  sems  to  have  come  to  ChrUti- 
anttj,  through  the  reading  of  the  Kew  Testament,  espedall; 
the  Gospels." 

Amobins  argues  ^eiy  fuUy  the  intermediate  nature  of  man. 
His  rhetoric  is  strong,  but  he  shows  a  warm  heart.    He  sajs: 
**  Souls  were  formed  not  far  from  the  yawning  jaws  of  death,  yet  ^ 
such  that  they  might  become  long-lived  by  the  gift  and  benefi*  i 
cence  of  the  Sovereign  Euler,  if  they  but  endeavor  and  strive  Ig 
to  know  Him.    For  the  knowledge  of  Him  is,  as  it  were,  Um  k 
leaven  of  life,  preservative  against  dissolution."    (Adv.  Geniea^  ^ 
L  2,  c.  82.)    ^  Wherefore  we  should  not  be  deceived  or  deluded  y 
with  vain  hopes,  by  that  which  a  new  class  of  men,  elated  with 
an  extravagant  opinion  of  themselves,  tell  us :  that  souls  are 
immortal,  next  in  rank  of  dignity  to  the  Supreme  God,  derived  { 
from  him  as  Creator  and  Father,  divine,  wise,  inspired  wift  ^ 
knowledge,  and  free  from  stain  of  gross  matter,"    (1.  2,  cc  H  y 
15.)    ^'  This  we  do  hold  and  know  ;  on  this  one  clear  and 
manifest  truth  do  we  take  our  stand,  —  that  all  the  ^fls  of  God 
are  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of  all ;  most  full  of  dehght, 
love,  joy,  and  gladness ;  yielding  pleasures  incorruptible  and 
ever-during ;  freely  ofiered  to  the  wishes  and  earnest^  efibrtf 
of  all ;  and  to  be  excluded  from  them  is  destruction  and  death." 
(L  2,  c.  55.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


[>6E3   TfiE  DOCTRINE   OF  THE  XMMORTALITT  OF  ▲  CLASlI 
ACCORD  WITH  A  JUST  PHILOSOPHY  AND  WmU 
THE  SENTIMENTS  OP  HUMANITT  ? 

Tcrs  present  and  condnding  chapter  of  my^rolongaed  ai^«- 
ment  must  be  somewhat  miseellaneous.  I  must  touch  btieflj 
tlie  sQpposed  metaphysical  proofs  of  man's  iinmortali^ ;  a  tb^ 
etogical  argument,  or  the  doctrine  of  salvation  ;  the  rapposed 
feformalory  design  of  all  punishment ;  and  the  questioes,  Wbftt 
!»  benevolent  to  man  ?  and,  What  is  worthy  ci  God  ? 

§  1.  27ie  Ontolofftcal  Proof  of  a  Future  Life, 

The  metaphysical  argument  fi>r  the  soul's  immortality  is 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  particularly 
the  Platonic ;  though  it  is  older  than  Grecian  though^  as  ap- 
pears from  Cicero's  statements  and  from  some  of  the  Hindoo 
bo<^.  It  is  found  most  at  length  and  in  the  most  scholastic 
fyrm  in  the  early  Christian  literature,  in  Augustine.  In  modem 
times  it  is  considerably  broken  down  under  the  subtleties  which 
the  schoolmen  have  heaped  upon  it,  and  gaierally  abaadcmed 
as  unsatisfactory.  Yet  there  is  a  very  frequent  presumption 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  or  imply  it,  and  that,  therefore,  we  do 
well  to  prop  it  up,  fbr  the  benefit  of  sceptics,  by  the  support  of 
pure  reason. 

The  commonest  rational  argument  is  based  on  the  immate- 
rial nature  of  the  soul.  It  is  uniompounded  —  not  made  up  of 
parts,  and  so  can  not  fall  in  pieces.  Or,  it  is  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance, suffering  no  change  or  decay  from  physical  causes  and 
agencies.  And,  in  obscure  agreement  with  the  latter  view,  it 
is  often  remarked  that  moral  causes  can  not  change  or  affect  the 
substance  or  being  of  the  souL 
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I  grant  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soal ;  for  I  do  not  make 
the  mind  out  of  the  brain,  however  dependent  it  may  be,  in  the 
present  economy,  on  cerebral  action ;  rather,  I  regard  the  brain 
and  all  organism  as  produced  by  vital  forces.  And  all  life, 
animal  and  vegetable,  as  well  as  spiritual,  seems  a  higher  sort 
of  life  than  the  mechanical  or  chemical  properties  of  atoms,  or 
even  the  so-called  imponderable  agents  —  heat,  light,  and  tbe 
electric,  magnetic,  and  galvanic  currents.  When  we  have  passed 
these  limits,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  world  of  myriad  forms  of 
life,  some  of  wUch  trench  very  close  upon  the  human,  so  that  i 
the  higher  examples  of  brute  life  compete  with  the  lower  ex- 
amples  of  human  life,  and  even  bear  away  the  palm.  For  dig- 
ni^  of  nature,  perhaps  Bucephalus  was  as  worthy  of  a  city 
for  a  monument,  and  as  worthy  of  immortality,  as  a  good  many 
men  have  been.  The  rational  distinction  between  the  human 
soul  and  the  brute  soul  is  not  very  well  settled  yet ;  and  the 
fact  reflects  no  great  credit  on  our  sagacity,  or  boasted  superi- 
ority. And  in  the  question  of  moral  capacity,  some  dogs  seem 
.to  have  as  tender  a  conscience  as  some  men  ever  had. 

I  say  these  things,  not  to  jostle  the  human  race  into  rank 
with  the  brutes,  —  for  I  am  as  proud  as  any  one  of  my  humanity, 
though  sometimes  very  much  ashamed  of  it, —  but  to  raise  the 
question  whether  differences  of  clmracter  may  not  be  even  more 
important  than  differences  of  race,  in  this  question  of  the  im- 
mortality of  souU,  whereof  the  Scriptures  say  iiaught.  Many 
/  good  men  —  Duns  Scotus,  Ramsay,  Dean,  Wesley,  Clarke,  Ten- 
nyson, Theodore  Parker,  Agassiz  —  have  held  or  allowed  the 
immortality  of  brutes ;  and  Bishop  Butler  and  Isaac  Taylor 
have  remarked  that  the  metaphysical  arguments  for  our  immor- 
tality are  about  as  good  for  the  immortal  life  of  our  four-footed 
and  our  footless  neighbors.  There  is  something  in  them  besides 
atomic  pieces  of  matter.  And  that  something  else,  it  seems  to 
me,  may  be  vital,  spiritual  substance  —  a  great  deal  more 
manifold  in  its  kind  than  atoms  arc,  of  which  we  have  found 
about  seventy  sorts  —  gold,  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  so  on 
down.  There  is  a  common  notion  that  all  spiritual  substance 
is  homogeneous ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that  Grod  and  we  are 
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made  of  the  same  staff.  So  the  Flatonists  believed,  with  inev- 
itable consistency,  that  tlie  soul  is  immortal  because  eternal  and 
divine.  I  reject  the  conclusion,  because  I  deny  the  premise ; 
and  I  reject  the  premise,  also,  because  I  deny  the  conclusion. 
And  if  we  once  admit  that  spiritual  substance  is  heterogeneous, 
we  may,  perhaps  we  must,  allow  that  no  kind  of  created  spirit 
is  absolutely  imperishable ;  and  the  greater  frailty  of  one  kind 
may  denote  at  least  a  measure  of  frailty  in  another  kind.  In 
God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  —  not  in  ourselves. 
And  whether  we  zhoiR  live  in  Him  and  with  Hira  eternally,  may 
depend  on  our  observance  of  the  precept,  "  Be  strong ;  quit  you 
like  men." 

If  I  am  asked  how  the  soul,  as  a  spiritual  substance,  can 
perish  from  being,  I  will  reply  by  asking  how  it  comes  into 
being.  Or,  rather, — not  to  debate  the  question  whether  it  is 
created  or  propagated, — does  the  soul  grow?  and  if  so,  how  ? 
Is  the  substance  of  the  infant  soul  as  entire  and  complete  as 
that  of  the  matured  and  full-grown  intellect,  master  of  a  hun- 
dred arts  and  sciences  ?  Is  the  quantity  of  being  the  same  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other?  I  do  not  ask  if  the  one  weighs 
as  many  ounces  or  measures  as  many  inches ;  but  is  there,  for 
substance  and  amount,  as  much  soul  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other?  If  so,  t lien  are  all  souls  equal  in  quantity  of  being ? 
and  if  thus  equal,  whence  the  manifest  and  striking  differences 
in  their  original  and  native  power  and  capacity?  If  the  brain 
and  the  material  organism  make  all  these  differences,  then  do 
disembodied  souls  retain  any  of  these  differences,  or  any  differ- 
ences of  constitutional  habit  or  quality,  intellectual  or  moral? 
If  two  souls  in  very  different  bodies  should  make  an  exchange, 
would  they  at  once  exchange  characters?  and  if  not,  why? 
Again,  if  thei-e  is  acquired  power  or  habit  of  the  soul,  is  that  a 
development  of  what  was  in  the  soul  at  the  outset,  or  is  it  some- 
thing superadded  to  its  nature  or  being?  - 

1  ask  iliest  questions  for  information.  I  can  not  answer  ^beni 
myself.  And  until  they  are  answered,  I  think  we  should  not 
hold,  with  any  dogmatism,  that  idea  of  the  soul  which  makes  it 
a  pure  enielechy — a  logical  entity  or  substance,  imperishable  aa 
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truth  itself,  and  which  mast  be  precisely  similar  in  all  indlyld- 
uals.  But  if  there  are  real  difierences  in  human  souls,  and 
real  processes  of  growtli,  however  unlike  the  growths  of  mat- 
ter, then  all  argument  for  its  proper  immortality  is  at  an  end. 
Aside  from  revelation,  we  might  suppose  that  the  soul  has 
a  certain  and  fixed  period  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay;  a 
period  much  longer,  possibly,  than  the  three  thousand  years  of 
the  cedar,  yet  strictly  a  period  beyond  which  it  could  not  live. 
And  with  the  revelaticxi,  I  find  nothing  to  oppose  this  iiew : 
viz.,  that  even  without  a  natural  and  necessary  period  of  life, 
the  soul  may  suffer  in  iis  very  being  by  all  that  wars  against  its 
well-being.  The  disregarded  laws  of  its  life  may  become  the 
laws  of  its  death.  If  it  may  thrive,  it  may  languisb;  if  it  maj 
wax  stronger,  it  may  grow  weaker ;  if  it  may  become  more,  it 
may  become  less.  If  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  are 
for  "  the  soul's  health,"  the  false,  the  gross,  and  the  evil  may 
give  it-  ill  health.  If  purity  may  adorn  it,  vice  may  contami- 
nate it.  If  virtue  and  love  may  give  it  power,  sin  may  give  it 
disease.  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  law ;  and  if  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death,"  that  death  may  be  something  more  than  a 
metaphor,  and  the  disease  which  causes  it  may  be  mortal  dis- 
ease —  a  sin  unto  death.  I  have  already  remarked  that  death 
^  in  trespasses  and  sins  "  probably  signifies  a  sentence  of  death 
yet  future.  And  I  find  nothing  in  the  proper  nature  of  the  soul 
to  rescue  it  fi'<»n  the  analogies  which  make  disease  the  symptom 
of  decay  and  the  pathway  of  death. 

Here  I  meet  the  objection  that  moral  causes  do  not  directly 
produce  physical  effects.  But  I  am  no!  so  sure  of  this.  The 
indirect  physical  effects  of  moml  causes  are  legion.  The  world 
is  full  of  the  produce  of  mind.  We  can  not  glance  amiss  to  see 
what  thought  has  done.  But  by  what  intennediate  stages  has 
all  the  work  of  the  human  race  grown  out  of  its  mind  ?  It 
has  not  been  by  magic,  as  if  we  had  the  lamp  of  Aladdin ;  nor 
has  ft  been  done  by  Leibnitz's  rule  of  preestablished  harmony, 
which  grew  out  of  the  notion  that  spiritual  forces  could  not  be 
harnessed  to  work  in  matter.  Pyramids,  temples,  cities,  steam- 
shipsy  and  railroads  have  not  sprung  into  existence  because  men 
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have  dreamed  or  wished  them,  nor  merely  because  men  ihought 
them  out.  They  are  the  product  of  thought  applied ;  and  ap- 
plied with  many  zealous  passions  of  the  human  soul,  and  with 
much  labor  of  brain  and  muscle,  with  sweat  and  toil.  At  every 
inch  of  surface  the  spiritual  force  has  touched  and  dumped  the 
material  effect. 

And  has  the  spiritual  force  itself  been  unaffected,  unchanged  ? 
Many  a  human  body  has  been  killed  by  a  blow  of  joy  or  grief 
struck  through  the  human  soul.  The  pang  was  first  felt  within. 
The  outward  death  came  of  the  inward  agony.  There  are, 
indeed,  trials  by  which,  ^  though  the  outward  man  perish,  yet 
the  inner  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."  But  this  is  because  the 
soul  is  wrought  into  harmony  with  a  higher  nature,  or  is  made 
more  completely  a  "  partaker  of  the  divine  nature ; " — is  regen- 
erated of  an  ^  incorruptible  seed,  wliich  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever."  And  by  the  same  reason,  if  worse  and  baser  passi<ms 
sway  the  soul,  they  may  bring  it  down  toward  a  real  death* 
The  decay  of  the  faculties  by  vicious  habits  ef  thoughts-^ the 
deterioration  and  mental  and  moral  disease  so  often  ^^erved— 
who  ^hall  say,  in  the  assumption  of  an  unrevealed  immortai 
nature,  that  these  are  not  incipient  stages  of  diss^^tion,  in 
which,  unarrested,  the  soul  itself  may  become  extinct  ? 

The  argument  may  be  more  plainly  ^ted  in  its  stronger 
form.  The  material  produce  of  mind  is  the  eSed  of  aa  unlike 
cause.  This  is  the  marvel  and  the  inscrutable  mystery.  Bttt 
mind  is  like  itself ;  and  though  the  coal's  substance  is  not  itself 
thought,  feeling,  and  purpose,  yet  it  is  far  more  like  them  than 
matter  is.  The  soul's  substance  U  the  physical  medium,  as  it 
were,  by  which  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose,  have  readied  the 
outer  world.  The  material  produce  is  both  unlike,  and  «t 
second  hand.  So  much  the  more  may  these  dpirikud  ag^acies 
work  chaiiges  in  the  being  of  spirit,  as  kindred  sabdtance,<ilo8e 
at  hand  as  substance  to  its  attribute. 

Another  form  of  the  metaphysical  or  psychdogical  argument 
should  be  glanced  at.  I  often  hear  persons  say  that  they  are 
conscious  of  inmiortality.  Well,  they  have  a  higher  power  of 
consdoosnesa  than  I  have ;  yet  I  IriH  eenfim  tio  M<eite^ 
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them.  To  be  conscious  of  immortality  is  to  be  conscious  of 
being  alive  to-morrow,  and  a  billion  years  hence,  and  everj 
moment  between.  My  friends  do  not  mean  that.  Thej 
simply  mean  that  they  are  conscious  of  a  longing  and  aspiration 
after  immortality  ;  and  so  am  I.  And  this  proves  —  indirectlj, 
as  we  presume  that  God  is  too  good  to  tantalize  and  trifle  with 
us  —  that  we  were  made  for  immortality.  But  then  the  ai*gu- 
ment  comes  to  the  same  footing  with  other  longings  and  aspira- 
tions, which  are  valid  according  as  they  are  noble  and  good. 
It  is  strictly  a  moral  argument ;  and  its  value  is  settled,  I  be- 
lieve, by  St.  Paul,  thus :  "To  those  who  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortality, 
eternal  life." 

§2.    The  Theology  of  Salvation. 

In  treating  the  question  of  universal  salvation,  we  should 
inquire  how  the  term  salvation  is  used  and  applied  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  also  what  it  implies.  For  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  involving  the  question 
whether  we  are  saved  by  justice  or  by  grace. 

The  Greek  word  for  salvation  (soteria,  soterion)  and  the  cor- 
responding verb  (sozo)  are  used  in  the  New  Testament,  with 
apparent  reference  to  a  final  destiny,  one  hundred  times.  I 
may  overcount  a  little ;  but  I  may  safely  say  that  if  the  word 
does  not  refer  *to  man's  final  destiny  in  most  of  these  instances, 
it  does  in  none  of  them,  and  it  assures  the  eternal  life  of  no 
man.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Syriac  version  it 
is  rendered  life,  and  the  giving  of  life. 

And  of  the  hundred  instances  all  except  twelve  apply  the 
salvation  to  a  class  of  men.  Some  of  them  do  so  very  strongly. 
Thus  Luke  xiii.  23,  24 :  "Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  .  .  . 
Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able."  Phil.  i.  28 : 
*^An  evidence  to  them  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation,  and 
that  of  God."  2  Tim.  ii.  10:  "I  endure  aU  things  for  the 
elect's  sakes,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is 
in  Chritt  JeittA  with  eternal  gleiy." 
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Some  of  the  instances  not  obviously  partilive"will  be  claimed 
by  my  opponent  as  implying  a  general  salvation.  Thus  John 
iii.  17  :  "  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  (Comp. 
ch.  xiii.  47.)  But  here  the  previous  verses  make  faith  the 
condition  of  salvation,  even  while  they  commend  the  divine 
love :  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth,"  etc. 
And  ^  the  vorld  "  may  easily  signify  all  nations  as  compared 
with  the  Jews,  who  were  claiming  a  monopoly  of  salvation. 
Thus,  in  another  of  the  passages  my  opponent  may  claim,  Acts 
xiii.  46,  47 :  "  Seeing  ye  .  .  .  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of 
everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  For  so  hath  the 
Lord  commanded  us,  saying,  I  have  set  thee,  to  be  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,*'  The  passage  in  John  iii.  17,  seems  to  me  no  more 
to  prove  the  salvation  of  every  human  individual  than  the  ex- 
pression in  ver.  26,  "  all  come  to  him,"  shows  that  every  Jew 
was  baptized  of  John.  When  the  Pharisees  said  of  Christ,  "  If 
we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him  "  (ch.  xi.  48), 
and  again,  ^Behold,  tlie  world  is  gone  after  him  "  (ch.  xii.  19), 
we  do  not  suppose  they  meant  every  indif  idual  human  being ; 
yet  in  the  last  expression  they  use  the  same  word  which  Christ 
used  (kosmos,  the  world).  Christ's  promise  might  be  as  large, 
even  larger  than  the  Pharisees'  complaint,  and  yet  there  be 
many  unbelieving,  and  unsaved. 

And  when  Christ  says  "  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that 
which  was  lost"  (Matt,  xviii.  11 ;  Luke  xix.  10),  the  context 
will  show  a  comparison  made  between  the  self-righteous  Jewa 
and  those  whom  they  hated  and  despised  as  having  no  inherit- 
ance with  Abraham.  Christ  came  to  call  not  the  righteous,  or 
self-righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance.  The  poor  in  spirit, 
and  the  meek  and  lowly,  were  the  true  Israel.  The  passage 
indicates  the  non-salvation  of  those  who  rested  securely  and 
proudly  in  carnal  hopes,  i.e.,  in  their  Jewish  blood,  as  much  as 
it  indicates  any  thing. 

So  much  fop  the  extent  of  salvation  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tares.   And  now  for  the  nature  of  it.   Universalista  have  yieU. 
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and  truly  insisted  that  Christ  came  "to  save  his  people  from 
their  sins ; "  that  salyation  from  sinfulness  is  more  importaiit 
than  salvation  from  punishment  —  for  sin  is  worse  than  pain ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  punishment,  aside  from 
the  other  salvation,  is  veiy  pernicious,  though  there  is  too 
much  of  it  in  the  world. 

Here  I  may  suggest  to  my  orthodox  friends  that  the  doctrine 
of  endless  and  infinite  pain  as  the  result  of  sin  naturally  tends 
to  the  evil  just  named.  The  self-love  of  man  is  in  advance  of 
the  moral  sense.  And  when  he  is  told  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
undying  agony,  we  may  say  what  we  will  about  his  deserving 
it,  still  he  will  care  more  for  the  danger  than  for  the  guilt. 
The  ^  great  salvation"  he  will  think  of  as  the  deliverance  from 
the  infinite  peril ;  the  deliverance  from  sinful  bondage  will  be 
comparatively  a  sli^t  thing.  And  this  will  explain  the  crouch- 
ing and  cringing  attitude  of  some  professedly  christian  minds 
before  God,  and  the  professed  feeling  of  some  —  we  trust 
unreal  —  that  if  annihilation  were  the  end  of  sin,  they  would 
no  longer  fear  Grod  or  serve  him. 

Here  I  also  recognize  the  Universalist  opinion  of  salvatiou 
from  this  and  that  sinful  habit  as  a  real  doctrine  of  salvation, 
though  not  the  whole  doctrine  nor  the  true  jdoctrine.  It  seems 
to  .  me  a  subordinate  sense  of  the  term ;  though  I  am  very  glad 
if  any  hate  sin  enough  to  prize  such  a  salvation  very  highly, 
and  I  am  sorry  if  any  can  not  get  any  sense  or  meaning  from 
the  idea. 

Yet  a  great  question  remains  respecting  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
Tation.  Are  we  saved  by  grace,  or  by  justice  ?  Is  there 
strictly  any  remissicm  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  or  is  there  none  ? 

I  know  that  the  doctrine  of  remitted  penalty  is  liable  to 
abuse ;  that  corrupt  human  nature  is  willing  enough  to  sin  and 
then  try  to  get  rid  of  punishment  —  and  that  does  not  speak 
well  or  honorably  for  human  nature.  And  I  thank  Universal- 
ists  and  Unitarians  for  insisting,  very  correctly,  that  certain 
bad  ocMisequences  of  sin  are  always  inevitable ;  that  it  brings 
a  bad  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  soul,  which  no  ^rglveness 
or  act  of  pardon  can  remedy  at  once ;  that  the  lawa  of  our 
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moral  constitution,  like  all  tlie  laws  of  nature,  are  so  wisely 
appointed  that  even  Sovereign  grace  still  respects  them ;  and 
80  when  we  sin  wc  must  suffer. 

But  here  we  come  at  the  gist  of  our  question  :  If  a  bad 
condition  of  the  soul,  that  is,  sickness  and  disease,  be  the 
punishment  of  sin,  how  long  must  it  last  ?  what  is  its  natural 
termination  ?  and  may  recovery  be  retarded  by  unforgiveness, 
or  hastened  and  even  secured  by  a  work  of  pardon  ? 

And  here  I  think  I  find  the  common  objection  to  Universal- 
ism  well  founded;  viz.,  that  in  respect  to  i>enalty  it  has  no  doc- 
trine of  salvation.  One  can  not  be  saved  from  what  he  was 
never  exposed  to  ;  nor  can  one  be  saved  from  what  he  actually 
suffers.  The  Universalist,  denying  both  the  orthodox  and  the 
destructionist  view  of  penalty,  finds  no  salvation  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  the  only  penalty  in  which  he  does  believe  is  always 
suffered  in  full  tale.  Thus,  between  what  is  unjust  and  what 
is  inevitable,  there  is  no  salvation. 

This  result  is  expressly  admitted  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Smith,  in  his 
"  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Goveniment."  He  says :  "  The 
advocates  for  the  corrective  nature  of  punishment  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  men  will  be  saved,  but  thal^  sinners  having  been 
reclaimed  by  the  discipline  through  which  they  will  be  made 
to  pass,  all  men  .will  ultimately  be  rendered  pure  and  happy.'* 
Again:  "It  is  true,  that  all  who  suffer  future  punishment  endure 
the  penahy  of  the  law,  and  therefore,  in  a  popular  sense,  can 
not  be  said  to  be  forgiven."    (Part  11.  c.  3.) 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  we  are  saved  not  by  gi-ace, 
but  by  justice,  if  we  are  saved  at  all.  Dr.  S.  endeavors  to  turn 
the  edge  of  this  objection  by  saying  that  penalty  itself  is  mer» 
ciful  and  gracious,  of  which  hereafter.  But  regarding  penalty 
in  the  light  of  justice,  which  Dr.  S.  himself  must  in  some  sense 
allow,  I  can  offer  no  better  comment  than  in  the  Words  of  Dr. 
Bushnell : 

"  In  the  school  of  modern  Unitarianism,  it  is  held  that  God 
can  not  deliver  us  of  the  just  penalty  of  our  sins  at  all ;  that 
we  must  bear  it  in  the  full  and  exact  measure  of  justice,  and 
tbat  our  only  hope  is  to  wear  a  passage  througVi  utc4  qqx 
12 
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deliverance,  by  the  patient  process  of  exlmustion.  The  argu- 
ment is,  that  as  God  is  just,  his  character  requires  him  to  do 
justice ;  that  he  is  immutable  and  can  not  reverse  his  decreed 
penalties ;  and  especially  that  we  are  all  under  the  penalty  of 
justice  now,  in  so  far  as  we  transgress ;  the  penalty  being  exe- 
cuted in  us  by  a  necessary  law  of  nature,  which,  as  God  can 
not  change  it  without  a  miracle,  must  pour  its  currents  upon 
us,  till  we  become  good  enough  to  go  clear,  under  the  same 
retributive  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  which  grates  in  misery  and 
bondage  on  our  bad  experience.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a 
sudden  remission,  apprehended  by  faith  and  sealed  by  a  new 
spiritual  birth.  We  must  begin  to  grow  better,,  by  a  regular 
process  of  culture  and  amendment,  and  we  must  go  on  till  we 
run  out  the  flow  of  penal  consequence,  and  get  the  laws  of 
retribution  on  our  side."  This  view  "  wholly  displaces  the  gos- 
pel, as  a  message  of  good  news  from  heaven ;  denying  even 
the  possibility  of  pardon  or  remission,  in  any  sense  that  gives 
it  an  effective  value.  Nothing  can  be  said  of  pardon,  save  that 
it  signifies  a  forgivipg  feeling  in  God  to  the  penitent.  It  is 
that  feeling,  nothing  more."  (Christ  in  Theology,  pp.  271- 
273.) 

And  the  denial  of  salvation  from  penalty  vitiates  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  from  sin  itself.  For  punishment  certainly  does  not 
save  from  the  sin  already  committed.  Even  if  we  admit  the 
notion  of  expiation  or  conapensation,  —  so  much  pain  paying 
for  so  much  sin,  —  that  is  not  salvation,  but  a  compounding  of 
losses.  And  there  still  remains  the  bad  effect  of  the  sin  in  the 
mental  and  moral  habitude.  The  Universalist  theory  is  that 
penalty  is  designed  as  a  tonie  to  correct  this,  and  so  save  from 
future  sin.  But  this  view  formally  rejects  the  notion  of  "  re- 
mission of  sins  that  are  past "  (Rom.  iii.  25),  and  involves 
another  serious  difficulty.  Punishment  is  no  longer  a  thing  of 
justice  in  any  sense  ;  it  is  not  even  just,  but  becomes  a  sheer 
experiment  of  discipline.  Thus  Dr.  Smith  says:  "Punish- 
ment is  not  retrospective,  but  prospective.  You  are  to  be 
punished,  not  because  you  have  yielded  to  an  evil  volition,  but 
that  you  may  yield  to  an  evil  volition  no  more."  (Part  I.  §  2.) 
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That  is,  one  is  to  be  punished  at  a  venture  for  sins  that  may 
never  be  committed  !  The  only  escape  from  this  absurdity  is 
in  another ;  viz.,  that  guilt  is  ill-deserving  not  intrinsically  but 
only  because  penalty  is  annexed ;  or  that  the  punishment  con- 
stitutes the  crime.  This  I  have  endeavored  to  deduce  in 
treating  the  difficulties  both  of  the  orthodox  and  the  Universal- 
ist  views  on  this  subject.    (Debt  and  Gi-ace,  c.  x.  §§  5,  6.) 

We  come  round  again  to  the  question,  Is  the  disease  of  sin 
in  the  soul  healed  by  forgiveness?  I  think  the  affirmative 
answer  avoids  all  the  difficulties  I  have  alluded  to.  But  this 
supposes  that  the  moral  disease,  unhealed,  is  mortal.  For,  if 
a  personal  immortality  remains,  that  implies  a  continuance  of 
all  the  faculties  of  pei-sonal  and  responsible  being,  including 
free  agency,  and  involving  the  power  of  self-recovery ;  and 
then  forgiveness  is  not  needed.  But  if  the  disease  is  threaten- 
ing, or  if  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  then  forgiveness  as  a 
healing  grace  and  power  is  legitimate.  There  is  then  "  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  past,"  for  their  penalty  is  revoked  and 
their  power  is  broken  in  the  same  work  of  the  soul's  recovery. 
Justification  —  or  pardon  —  and  sanctification  are  not  divorced, 
but  become  inseparable.  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together. 
Grace  —  or  gratuitous  favor  and  amnesty  —  is  no  repeal  of 
law,  but  its  reenactment,  in  the  returning  strength  and  life  of 
one  who  was  sinking  into  the  outlawry  of  death. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  all  the  scriptural  language  which 
represents  sin  as  disease  and  our  Savior  as  a  Physician,  is 
specially  pertinent  to  this  view.  The  governmental  system  of 
the  Roman  Empire  has,  I  think,  made  our  theology  too  foren- 
sic, and  the  Schoolmen  have  made  it  too  dialectic.  Has  it  not 
yet  to  become,  as  it  were,  more  therapeutic  ?  And  when  we 
make  it  such,  shall  we  not  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words" 
and  of  "sound  doctrine"  {hygiainouses  didaskalias,  healthy 
instruction,  1  Tim.  i.  10 ;  vi.  3  ;  2  Tim.  i.  13  ;  iv.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  9, 
13  ;  ii.  1,  2)  ? 

#         §3.  The  Nature  and  Design  of  Pumshment. 
A  doctrine  of  punishment  has  extensively  prevailed 
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-  much  like  this :  that  crime  and  sin  are  infringements  of  law, 
upon  which  the  law,  or  the  majesty  of  the  law-power,  requires 
penal  retribution,  for  which  the  severe  name  is  vengeance. 
The  law,  it  is  comnfonly  said,  has  been  violated,  broken." 
And  to  repair"  this  damage  there  is  a  demand  for  suffering, 
expiation,  satisfaction. 

The  false  element  in  this  theory  is  indicated  by  the  tesults  td 
which  it  has  been  carried  in  views  of  the  Atonement  The  re- 
diemptive  work  of  Christ  has  been  regarded  as  a  compensation, 
a  payment  of  debt  in  the  sinner's  behalf,  valid  upon  the  sinner^s 
acceptance  of  the  (substitute.  That  this  idea  does  away  with 
free  grace  on  the  part  of  God  is  confessed  by  one  author  who 
says :  "  Sure  I  am,  that  debt  can  never  be  forgiven  which  is 
paidJ*  The  difficulties  of  the  theory  are  also  betrayied  by  the 
connected  question  respecting  the  extent  of  the  Atonement 

The  Universalist  theory  of  punishment  as  solely  correcUve 
and  reformatory  seems  to  me  an  extreme  reaction  from  the 
above  view.  It  has  been  favore4  also  by  the  modem  reform 
in  criminal  codes  and  prison  discipline,  and  by  the  discovery 
that  a  humane  ministry  of  penalty  may  reform,  where  rigorous 
and  unmixed  punishment  only  hardens.  This  view,  however, 
may  easily  be  carried  to  an  extreme  and  false  result  The 
transgressor  of  law  may  be  regarded  as  simply  unfortunate,  and 
not  as  guilty ;  that  which  he  needs  miay  exclude  all  notion  of 
what  he  deserves ;  he  may  be  treated  not  as  deserving  any 
penalty,  but  as  having  special  claims  and  rights,  and  as  deserv- 
ing to  be  reformed. 

We  need  some  view  of  the  subject  which  shall  avoid  each 
extreme.  And  such  a  view  I  think  is  suggestied  by  the  Econ- 
omy of  Pain.  To  what  purpose  are  the  pangs  and  sighs  and 
woes  of  which  the  world  is  so  full  ?  Are  they  all  purely  vin- 
dictive ?  Or,  are  they  all  reformatory  ?  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  But  they  grow  out  of  a  natural  system  of  penalty, 
very  wise  and  merciful,  yet  no  less  just,  which  is  exemplified  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  nervous  system.  The  design  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation,  with  their  exquisite  susceptibility  of  pain,  is  the 
protection  of  Hnib^  life,  *and  health.   Take  ^t  the  nems  from 
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« the  body,  and  it  might  be  maimed  or  destroyed  without  one  s 
knowing  it.  They  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  system,  pro- 
tecting it  by  their  constant  watch  and  their  thousand  alarms. 
Frost  and  cold  are  so  fearful  because  they  hurt  so  little,  —  be- 
numbing and  stealing  away  the  senses,  and  taking  the  life 
unwarned.  These  troublesome  lierves,  with  their  magazine  of 
pangs  so  like  Pandora's  box  of  all  human  ills,  are  the  outposts 
and  sharp  sentinels  that  warn  us  of  danger.  They  are  all  de* 
signed  for  our  good.  I  thank  God,  therefore,  for  all  the  minis- 
tries of  Fain.  We  could  not  live  without  them ;  and  many 
would  live  longer  and  better  if  they  had  more  of  them. 

At  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box,  in  the  fable,  was  Hope. 
But  do  we.find  hope  at  the  end  of  all  human  pains  ?  I  find 
this  —  that  many  men  push  against  the  terrible  dangers  of 
which  their  kind  nerves  admonish  them,  and  make  a  complete 
sacriiice  of  health,  or  limb,  or  life.  And  this  is  done  not  by 
holy  martyrs  only,  dying  under  some  lower  law,  that  they  may 
Kve  up  to  a  Higlier  Law,  but  by  men  of  the  lowest  aims,  rush- 
ing upon  ruin  in  defiance  of  all  law.  Men  do  this  sometimes 
for  lucre.  They  do  it  oftener  for  lust ;  gratifying  their  queasy 
or  their  vicious  appetites,  purposely  "  living  fast "  and  slipping 
rapidly  and  painfully  down  into  their  graves.  They  do  it  to 
glut  their  revenge ;  pursuing  a  foe  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
willing  enough  to  die  when  he  is  dead. 

In  all  these  cases  the  punishing  nerves  demand  and  rciceive 
their  dues.  But  what  is  the  result?  They  were  all  designed 
to  reform  and  save.  In  the  general  economy,  their  pains  were 
salutary  and  healing,  but  instead  of  that  they  have  only  killed. 
In  short,  they  who  disregard  the  lesson  of  penalty,  perish  un- 
der it,  and  with  it.  The  pains  are  sharp  and  very  torturing^ 
because  they  were  set  to  guard  a  precious  treasufe  of  life  ; 
and  the  beneficence  which  ordained  their  sharpness,  holds  out 
to  the  end,  and  lets  them  die  out  with  the  life. «  They  are,  like 
the  gospel  itself,  a  sweet  savor  —  of  life  unto  life,  or  pf  death 
unto  death,  according  as  they  are  used  or  disused.  But  the 
beneficence  goes  on  no  farther  than  death.  When  the  life  is 
•  12* 
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thrown  away,  the  slighted  mercy  is  not  bound  to  restore 
rejected  boon.    Why  should  it  ? 

An  old  writer  has  laid  down  the  principle  thus :  — 

"  Oixmes  pcenas  non  exterminantes  sant  reformantes." 

All  punishments  reform — when  they  do  not  exterminate.  And 
our  question  now  is,  —  Is  this  true  of  all  kinds  of  penalty,  or 
of  the  physical  only  ? 

I  reply,  the  examples  I  have  offered  have  all  the  force  of 
the  argument  from  analog^/.  And  the  argument  is  made  very 
strong  by  the  immense  number  of  the  instances,  and  by  the 
fact  that  we  observe  no  contrary  instances.  So  far  as  I  know, 
in  every  department  of  nature,  persistent  action  against  the 
laws  of  being  tends  to  deteriorate  the  nature  and  destroy  the 
being  itself.  Real  law  can  never  be  "  broken  ; "  it  vindicates 
itself  as  immutable  and  sovereign,  by  breaking  and  crushing 
all  that  will  oppose  it. 

But  strong  as  the  argument  from  analogy  is,  and  much  as  it 
seems  like  a  reason  and  nature  of  things,  I  doubt  whether  we 
are  left  to  it  alone.  There  are  some  things  in  the  action  of 
Conscience  that  suggest  the  same  law  as  applying  to  man's 
moral  nature.  When  its  admonitions  are  disregarded,  it  be- 
comes blunted.  If  one  wWl  do  whftt  he  knows  is  wrong,  his 
feelings  of  misgiving  gradually  die  out;  the  twinges  of  con- 
science subside  into  a  dull  and  dead  pain  ;  regret  and  remorse 
often  give  way^to  hard-hearted  indifference;  the  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong  are  confused  and  obliterated.  The  tal- 
ent disused  wastes  away.  Capacity  becomes  incapacity.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  judicial  blindness,  which  we  discover  in  the 
Scriptures,  may  be  a  verification  in  the  conscience  of  the  rule : 
"  He  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and  from  him  that  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  that  which  lie  seometh  to  have."  * 


*  Dr.  Bushnell .gives,  among  his  **  Sermons  for  the  New  Life,"  one  on 
this  passage  which  so  far  suggests  the  thought  of  annihilation  that 
considers  the  doctrine  and  gives  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  conclusion 
can  not  be  reached.   It  should  be  compared  with  some  expressions  in  his 
Discourse  on  "  Endless  Life." 
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But  the  conscience  is,  as  it  were,  the  nervous  system  of  the 
80uL  If  it  is  not  its  vital  faculty,  —  the  very  life  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  being,— it  is  at  least  the  regulative  faculty. 
When  it  is  dead,  the  feeUngs  and  will  may  get  a  little  remain- 
ing control  from  obvious  convenience,  or  from  conventional 
usage,  or  from  the  force  of  old  habit;  but  there  is  nothing  else 
to  save  one  from  ruin  and  death.  And  these  mechanical 
forces  can  not  renew  the  spiritual  life.  That  can  come  only 
from  God;  and  by  the  supposition  the  holiness,  the  punty, 
the  self-sacrificing  love  of  God  as  exampled  in  Christ,  have 
been  declined.  The  economy  of  grace  and  trutli  which  gave 
man  a  conscience  is  not  bound  to  reinstate  and  renew  it  when 
man  has  dethroned  and  stifled  it.  That  may  be  a  sin  unto 
death.  And  the  natural  penalty  of  the  souFs  death  may  be 
equally  merciful  and  just 

Here,  if  I  Jiave  named  the  true  doctrine  of  natural  punish- 
ment, I  may  suggest  a  view  of  artificial,  or  special  and  enacted 
penalty,  for  consideration.  Is  it  not  anticipative,  —  a  hast- 
ening of  painful  results  of  transgression,  to  bring  them  into 
clearer  view  ?  a  make-weight  to  get  the  warning  of  nature  felt 
and  heard?  When  the  reformation  of  the  individual  is  hopeless, 
the  punishment  is  justified  as  protecting  the  society,  and  its 
measure  to  be  determined  by  the  wise  discretion  of  the  society. 
The  natural  law  of  punishment  still  remains,  as  a  divine  law ; 
the  final  execution  of  which  may  be  the  "  vengeance  as- 
cribed to  God  (Rom.  xii.  19). 

%  4.  Is  the  ImmortalitT/  of  a  Class  unkind  to  Man  ? 

Here  I  must  meet  a  very  common  objection  based  on  the 
parental  feeling,  and  will  close  with  one  or  two  direct  argu- 
inentc. 

1.  It  is  not  a  hardship  that  one  should  fail  to  be  a  parent  of 
immortality.  Many  persons,  as  deserving  and  as  affectionate 
as  the  average,  are  never  parents  at  all,  and  never  will  be 
unless  there  is  marriage  in  the  heavenly  state.  George  Wash- 
ington was  the  father  of  a  country,  but  never  of  a  child.  It 
is  not  essential,  then,  to  the  blessedness  of  the  saved,  iVi^l  VVl^^ 
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should  be  able  to  claim  certain  ones  as  their  offspring.  Itm 
may  saj  that  childless  saints  will  be  strangers  to  certain  fed-^ 
higs  of  celestial  joy ;  perhaps  they  will ;  yet  in  the  resouitcs 
of  the  celestial  kingdom  they  shall  lack  no  supply  for  aiff 
noble  and  holy  capacity  of  their  bemg;  the  Lord  is  their 
Shepherd,  they  shall  not  want. 

But  to  be  childless,  says  one,  is  not  so  hard  as  bereavement, 
and  loss  of  children.  And  here  I  encounter  the  whole  force 
of  the  Universalist  sentiment :  A  parent  would  not  let  a  chM 
suffer  or  die,  if  be  could  prevent  it.  If  the  heavenly  Father, 
who  loves  us  better  than  we  love  our  children,  allows  suffering 
and  death,  it  must  be  because  he  has  something  better  in  store 
to  prove  his  love. 

Such  is  the  argument,  offered  to  show  that  each  human 
family  must  find  all  its  members  in  the  heavenly  mansions. 
It  seems  to  me  inadequate,  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

(1.)  Parental  affection  is  commonly  a  modification  of  setf* 
love.  The  child  is  a  second  self.  That  is  why  one  cares  more 
for  his  own  child  than  for  his  neighbor's.  But  one's  desire  fof 
a  child's  immortality  should  be  of  as  high  a  moral  type  as  the 
desire  for  personal  immortality.  The  promise  is  no  less  rigid 
to  the  child  than  to  the  parent ;  To  those  who  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortal 
ity.'*  If,  then,  the  parental  feeling,  and  I  may  add,  the  feelings 
-that  lead  to  parentage,  —  which,  like  other  qualities,  may  be 
inherited,  —  if  these  are  subordinate  to  the  sentiment  of  piety, 
I  do  not  know  but  one  may  have  high  hopes  of  reunion  with 
the  child.  iSomething  like  this  may  be  implied  in  1  Cor.  vii. 
14.  At  least  there  is  a  "christian  nurture"  which  may  devote 
and  train  the  child  for  the  higher  life  from  its  earliest  infancy. 

But  if  the  parental  regard  is  worldly,  and  the  child  is  from 
the  first  devoted  to  and  trained  for  the  world,  one  can  not  com- 
plain if  it  avails  no  further.  And  even  if  the  parent  shall 
rise  to  nobler  aims,  and  shall  deplore  the  fruits  of  past  ungod- 
liness, He  who  is  "  able  of  the  stones  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham"  may  grant  other  consolation  than  an  unbroken 
fii^ly  circle  in  the  kingdom  of  eternal  life.    To  be  at  A 
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|Mumt  of  immortalitjr  is  ejcalted  honor.   Ia  there  unkindness 
if  one  is  not  more  ? 

(2.)  Although  God  is  not  bound,  agvnst  the  perversion  of 
free  wiUy  to  piake  each  man's  existence  on  the  whole  a  blessing, 
still  as  mat^r  fact  those  who  finally  perish  may  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for.  Most  human  beings  seem  to  enjoy  more 
than  thej  suffer.  And  this  may  be  true  even  if  existence  is 
finally  lost.  It  may  be  almost  a  law  of  life  that  the  pains  of 
i|B  .deq|ky  should  not  outweigh  the  joys  it  brings.  It  may  still 
be  tme  thftt  the  failure  of  immortal  life  shall  make  it  morally 
blotter  that  one  had  never  been  bom.  And  they  who  perish 
n^iy  feel  this  on  the  same  principle  that  disappointed  lovers 
so  often  think  life  a  curse only  with  a  million-fold  more 
xeason. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  ^  parent  of  immortality,"  but  only 
£x  argument's  sake.  The  Scriptures,  I  think,  teach  a  higher 
•piM^nlage  than  human,  for  the  immortal  life.  They  who  have 
^  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  are  ^bom  not  of  fiesh, 
of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Qod."  Gkxi  is 
the  Father  of  spirits,"  and  the  distinction  between  soul  and 
^rit  may  apply  in  this  argument. 

2.  The  power  of  €vil  habit  and  of  mevfiory  may  rendw  im- 
moHfiU^ff  burdensome.  The  time  has  been  when  death  was 
deeoied  an  emancipation  from  all  earthly  habits  and  minor  dif- 
fereooes  of  character.  The  good,  it  was  thought,  would  be 
perfectly  blessed  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  and  the  bad  per- 
fectly wretched.  And  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  were  re- 
spectively put  on  ne»:ly  the  same  level.  In  accordance  with 
this  philosophy,  or  lack  of  philosophy,  some  of  the  early 
Uaiversalists  regarded  death  as  putting  an  end  to  all  disti^c-  ^ 
twos  of  eharacter.  Sin  came  of  the  body ;  and  to  be  out  of  it 
w.as>to  be  in  holiness  and  in  heaven. 

Maturer  thought  has  changed  all  that  The  soul,  we'  now 
think,  has  its  own  laws,  as  every  other  real  thing  must  have; 
^d;all  its  changes  and  improvements  must  observe  those  laws. 
J)iei^.  is  no  longer  the  pimacea  for  all  its  ills.  The  other  world 
mmj  be  y^vj  unlike  the  present ;  jet  it  may  wii^ 
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gies.  Fatal  as  its  atmospliere  may  be  to  those  who  have  re- 
jected its  life,  its  gentle  zephyrs  may  not  at  once  heal  all  tlie 
soul's  ills.  Though  God  works  miracles  at  sundry  times  in  his 
teaching  and  training  of  the  human  race,  we  may  doubt  whether 
there  are  miracles  in  the  general  economy  of  man's  destiny. 
The  result  is,  we  must  have  some  apprehensions,  lest  the  law8 
of  our  physical  and  moral  being  may,  even  beyond  the  tomb, 
make  death  better  than  life. 

In  bodily  sickness  death  is  often  preferred  to  the  pains  and 
weariness  of  slow  convalescence.  Just  so  evil*  habits  <rf 
thought,  feeling,  and  action,  may  require  so  long  and  weary  a 
purgation  on  the  other  side,  and  may  put  one  so  far  behind  his 
companions  in  the  heavenly  race,  fhat  he  would  prefer  not  to 
tax  their  kindness,  or  seek  their  company.  One  may  be  so 
imbruted  by  habits  of  unbelief  that  the  capacity  for  faith  in 
disinterested  kindness  shall  be  gon^  Cunning  philosophers 
have  doubted  every  such  thing  here ;  —  who  shall  say  they  may 
not  doubt  there?  Unhappy  personal  relations  may  fatally 
threaten  all  future  happiness.  The  seducer  may  prefer  never 
to  meet  the  victim,  all  whose  hopes  he  has  sacrificed  for  lust. 
The  murderer  may  decline  the  courtesies  of  heaven  with  one 
for  whom  he  could  find  no  room  on  earth.  And  if,  as  some 
have  thought,  the  memory  retains  all  one's  past  history,  how 
many  may  be  so  burdened  and  stung  with  poignant  recolleo- 
tions  that  even  the  freeness  and  largeness  of  divine  mercy  can 
not  give  them  rest  ?  I  believe  in  God's  infinite  power.  But 
infinite  power  can  not  work  contradictions  ;  and  it  will  not  dis- 
regard the  laws  of  created  being,  or  of  man's  moral  nature. 
And  if  God  should  administer  the  cup  of  Lethe  to  any,  and  so 
destroy  or  change  a  part  of  their  personal  being,  out  of  kind- 
ness, he  may  also,  for  aught  we  know,  kindly  let  them  die,  and 
may  fill  his  universal  domain  with  those  who  have  earlier  and 
more  fully  consecrated  themselves  to  goodness. 

d.  Many  persons,  not  the  worst  of  men,  have  no  d^re  for 
immortality.  This  desire  has  been  called  natural  and  instinc- 
tive ;  and  we  hear  of  the  inextinguishable  love  of  bt^ing.  But, 
granting  that  this  is  the  rule,  and  that  it  proves  the  actual  im- 
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moitiditj  of  those  who  rightly  cherish  it,  there  are  exceptions 
80  marked  as  to  ^claim  attention,  if  not  to  limit  the  argument. 
And  for  e^camples  I  will  not  name  those  who  have  doubted 
immortalitj  because  thej  have  Qever  distinctly  heard  or 
thought  of  it,  but  those  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
sentiment. 

If  I  mistake  not,  Joseph  Barker,  well  known  as  having  re- 
nounced Christianity,  eschews  all  faith  in  an  after  life,  and, 
apparently,  all  desire  therefor.  I  do  not  think  him  an  immoral 
man,  though  he  has  shared  as  a  ^  reprobate "  in  the  honors 
of  a  book-dedication.  I  would  not  judge  him,  or  say  a  word 
against  him.  I  do  not  devote  him  to  death.  But  I  name  him 
as  one  who  has  been  an  able  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  was 
specially  likely  to  Ml  in  love  with  immortality ;  and  is  too 
acute  to  be  necessarily  prejudiced  against  it  by  what  others  say 
Or  think  about  it.  He  now  thinks  this  life  and  its  comforts  are 
as  much  ^  as  any  of  us  ought  to  wish  or  care  for.  I  am  very 
sure  if  he  should  die  out  with  the  rest  of  us,  he  would  be  the 
ladt  man  to  complain.  And  I  verily  believe  if  he  should  be 
called  to  die  only  with  a  few  followers,  he  would  not  wish  to  be 
disappointed,  but  would  bear  his  peculiar  fate  as  proudly  as  a 
hero.    I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  man ;  but  are  there  not  such? 

A  more  noted  example  is  David  F.  Strauss,  the  author  of 
•The  Life  of  Jesus,"  which  has  made  such  a  stir  with  its  mythi- 
cal theory.  His  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
is  even  larger  than  that  of  Barker ;  but  he  rejects  it  all.  In 
his  later  work,  entitled  **  Glaubenslehre,"  or  the  Doctrine  of 
Faith,  he  concludes :  "  The  idea  of  a  future  world  is  the  last 
enemy  which  speculative  criticism  has  to  oppose,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  overcome.** 

He,  certainly,  will  not  complain  of  death.  I  do  not  say  how 
mnch  such  opinions  may  prove  in  the  question  of  what  will  be ; 
but  in  the  present  question  we  must  consult  the  choice  and  prefer- 
ence of  men  as  they  are  —  especially  if  they  be  able  men,  who 
may  speak  for  themselves.  And  upon  their  testimony  I  submit 
whether  the  doctrine  I  hold,  which  is  infinitely  better  than  their 
wishes,  ifl  at  all  anmercifui. 
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i  5.  Is  the  Selection  of  a  Class  to  ^mortality  worthy  pf  God) 

I  have  freely  admitted  that  God  woidd  not  be  jiiat  to 
aelf  if  lie  were  simply  just  to  lib  c^reatures.  True  to  ^is  i^Bture 
as  love,  he  must  bestow  upon  men  more  and  better  than  thejr 
deserve.  And  because  God  is  not  only  love,  but  ii^mU  JoTe, 
my  opponent  may  think  the  conclusion  direct  and  inentable 
that  God  must  bestow  upon  each  moral  cr^ture  the  jni|nite 
boon  of  immortal  life,  for  which  his  moral  coi^stitd^qp  adaj^ 
him. 

From  this  conclusion  I  dissent,  for  several  reasons. 

1.  All  analogy  favors  the  idea  of  a  sifting  of  the  h\un^ 
spedes,  and  a  conservation  of  the  best,  or  of  the  individiuds 
that  mature.  I  liave  not  time  to  army  the  facts  in  this  anajici|g7) 
but  may  refer  to  what  I  have  said  elsfewhere  on  the  .siUiij^ 
and  quote  as  follows  :  ^  A  true  analogy  would  nuj^e  t^e  proba- 
tion of  mankind  not  an  exception  to  the  rule,,  but  the  Ji^he^t 
example  of  it.  Tiie  l^w  selection  in  the  ct^  of  man  is  dif- 
ferent ;  the  end  is  the  same.  The  vegetable  Mfeling  is  the  ^portiof 
chance.  The  finimal,  with  its  spoutaneity,  help  and  provide 
for  itself — subject,  however,  to  many  dangers  which  it  ean  npt 
avert,  and  to  man's  dominion.  Man,  by  his  free  will,  is  ele- 
vated to  a  higher  rank  —  beyond  the  reach  of  fate^  but  not  of 
hazard.  Indeed,  the  nations  of  men  tlmt  have  not  heard  the 
Word  of  Life  are  scarcely  beyond  the  reach  of  fate;  though 
sti'ictly,  as  moral  beings,  they  are  salvable,  and  perish  through 
unbelief  in  Him  who  is  'not  fj^r  from  everyone  of  them.'^ 
Those  who  dwell  in  Christendom  stand  higher  tliOA  they,  and 
Biay  fall  further.  Yet  the  design  of  the  spepies  is  accomplished 
ki  those  who  are  perfected,  and  who  shall  never  perish,  became 
moral  perfectness  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  when  attained,  may  be 
ever  maintained.  Man,  as  a  race,  is  still  subject  to  the  aifiing 
analogies  that  underlie  him.  As  free,  he  is  called  .upon  to 
choose  for  himself ;  to  mjoke  his  calling  and  election  oqre  ;  to 
acquit  hiinself  OS  a  man.  Failing  of  this,  he  is  rejected,  or 
reprobate,  as  refuse  and  worthless.  I{e  is  likened  to  tajres ; 
the  useless  produce  of  the  fisher's  net;  to  the  4eld  of  brim  and 
stones,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.  Q^Mlf  mpQd  j|b  j?HW9^ 


mtmvttbfy  bis  repiohatfen  Ima  a  high^  «tl)ic«l  MgntfoMioe, 
wlHie  its  Jdteml  mi|io^  neimkMu"   (Debt  And  GuiMBii^  jj^  939, 

^»  WMhb  God  Ib  bound,  in  justice  or  eqaitf^  not  to  imke  ex- 
istence a  jdRise,  lie  is  Mol  bound  to  make  it  a  Messing  That 
time  it  audi  av  obligation  is  verj  stgoo^fy  assiorted  Mr. 
JUIon,  in  hk  DiTme  Qmrmsb^  Vindicated,"  trhere  fae  Ainks 
Ifcat*^  human  existenoe,  if  enforced  at  all,  should  be,  to  jd«eh 
and  amy  individual,  ^hen  taken  as  a  whole,  a  goody  and  not 
an  evii — a  lilesauig,  and  not  a  curse/'  (P.  122.) 

ThaB  would  be  true  if  man  had  no  moral  fbaedom,  tmd 
not  c«pfli>]e^  deeerring  evil  as  well  as  good.  Brat  fiiis  fiict 
fliMnt  ia  me  enlirefy  owerlock/cd  in  Mr.  B/0  atatemeD^  B$it 
if  adiin  may  deserve  ei^  €dly  he  nuiy  das^e  eiril  m  iie 
mhak  ;  and  though  liis  oontiauaace  in  a  ainful  and  evil  innQor- 
4tffef  wiaold  be  past  all  xeason,  yet  there  nay  be  the  besi  peiaon 
Jir  finlore  of  immortality.  And  one  may  ao  Adl  Hu^  Jbis 
Wef  emtence  riiali  be  a  loss  ra&er  than  a  gain.  Wie  jomy 
meSk  safpoee  thai  this  was  the  ease  with  Judas.  ^  Woe  wto 
ium  by  whom  the  Son  x>f  man  is  betrayed.  Better  wiW  it  for 
Ibpt  man  if  he  had  never  been  born." 

But  if  the  individual  man  may  deserve  a  balance  ^  fix6lt^ 
evil,  much  more  may  he  forfeit  an  iQfinite  good*  The  infinite 
boon  may  be  infinitely  desirable ;  and  because  we  would  like 
to  have  itj  we  may  persuade  ourselves  diat  w£  have  some  claim, 
to  it,  or  that  it  is  not  fairly  witlAolden  fixMn  us.  But  if  be- 
stowed, it  is  and  ev^  will  be  an  infinite  gsatttily. 

3.  In  the  econotety  of  God's  empire  of  holy  blessedness,  a 
comparative  dalea  of  one  individual  may  be  overruled  by  the 
higher  daim  of  another.  Jn  point  of  right,  I  must  yield  to  any 
one  who  can  fill  my  place  in  the  universe  better  than  I  can. 
Even  in  propriety  and  benevolence,  I  might  wish  to  yield  my 
place  to  such  an  one,  ^  the  general  good.  And  if  I  have  im- 
paire4  my  capacity  of  usefolness,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  ^ 
infinite  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  too,  can  not  replace 
ma;  eapeoiBUy  if  Inaspacity  and  deterionrtidn  have  gone  so  far 
Jhil  irtir  pDaqapa  of  feoofvei^  m^y  be  ak>w  and  dlitoaiUu 
13 


4  Iflrtoe  ifl  heroic  And  it  maj  be  worthy  of  GoA  to  sefei^ 
and  to  eleet^  those  who  are  morally  heroici  Ibr  the  lidientanee  ^ 
of  immortality.   The  forms  of  heroism  may  be  as  yarioaB  at  s 
the  christian  yirtnes  and  graces ;  yet  it  may  be  one  essentid  ■ 
element  of  all  christian  virtue.   SelfHsaerifice,  sdf-denial,  is  3 
essentially  and  pecoliariy  christian.     If  any  man  oome  to  fttB) 
and  hate  not  his  fitther,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
brethren,  and  sisters,— yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  can  not 
be  my  disciple.   And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  e 
come  after  me,  can  not  be  my  disciple.'*   Though  we  may  not  c 
take  those  words  of  Christ  literally,  they  wiM  contain  the  piiiH  > 
ciple  I  hare  named.    God  ha»  a  right  to  be  choice  respectiag  t 
the  members  of  his  family,  and  to  require  of  those  who  as^  & 
to  that  honor  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  prove  worthy  of  it  p 
With  all  their  differences,  a  dose  resemblance  has  been  ob- 
served between  the  bUAc  and  the  christian  systems  of  morab. 
And  the  stoics  held  the  immortality  of  a  class.    Christ,  teach- 
ing a  higher  virtue,  and  offering  a  higher  glory,  may  bestow 
such  immortality  by  a  higher  right.   The  christian  race  differs 
from  the  Grecian  games,  as  it  has  more  crowns  than  one; 
yet  we  must  strive,  if  we  would  triumph*   It  is  a  true  hjmo 
that  says : 

"  Awake  my  soul,  stretch  every  nenre. 
And  press  with  rigor  on ; 
A  hearenly  race  demands  thj  zeal. 
And  an  immortal  crown. 

"  'T  is  God's  all-animating  Toice 
That  calls  thee  from  cm  h%h ; 
is  his  own  hand  presents  the  prise 
To  thine  aspiring  eye. 

"A  clond  of  witnesses  aronnd 
Hold  thee  in  fall  snrrey ; 
Forget  the  steps  already  trod,  1 
And  onward  nrge  thy  way." 


My  argument  has  abeady  been  drawn  out  to  greater  length  1 
than  was  aatidpated,  dther  by  my  courteous  opponent  or  my- 
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91^.  A  few  points  that  might  be  toaehed  mast  be  passed  bj.- 
Certakt  elements  of  truth,  on  which  my  opponent  maj  insist,  I 
haye  not  recognized  as  fullj  as  I  shall  be  happy  to  do^  though 
I  &il  to  carry  them  to  his  results.  I  do  not  offer  my  argument 
as  perfect,  or  free  from  flaws.  I  never  yet  saw  such  an  argu- 
ment on  a  theme  so  extended  and  so  complex.  I  shall  be 
Imppy  to  see  ail  my  errors  corrected,  whether  essential  or 
triviaL  Of  their  importance,  the  reader  will  judge.  I  have 
tried  to  make  as  few  as*  possible ;  and  if  my  humble  effort  shaQ 
help  any  one  to  think  out  for  himself  a  solid,  scriptural,  and 
tme  opinion  respecting  our  relations  to  the  endless  life,  I  shall 
not  have  written  in  rain.  With  sincere  thanks  to  the  editor 
and  his  readers  for  their  liberal  hearing  of  views  fi^m  which 
&ey  so  much  dissent,  I  bid  you,  for  the  present,  farewell. 


4 
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DISCUSSION  OF  HUMAN  DESTINY. 


QU£8TI0K» 

Do  KMDit  aii4  the  Soriptnref  teteh  tbe  utter  tstiaotten  of  en  anre- 
tWMOtte  ponkw  of  hwmn  beings,  instead  of  the  final  salvation  qf  all  ? 


THE  NEGATIVE  AROUMENT. 
»x  avT.  a.  dOBB. 

We  shall  not  be  guided  by  the  method  of  our  opponent^  ua 
napect  U>  the  <Nrder  in  which  we  ehall  discnaa  the  sevefsl  topics 
and  review  the  several  argumenta  which  he  has  introduced. 
He  has  marked  out  for  himself  and  followed  the  method  which 
appeared  to  him  most  convenient  for  doing  the  work  which 
he  proposed  to  accomplish ;  wd  so  shall  we  devise  and  order 
our  own  plan  of  |»ocedure  on  our  part.  We  shall  notice  all 
his  positions  and  arguments^  and  even  his  incidental  thoughts 
which  seem  to  have  any  essential  bearing,  direct  or  remote,  on 
the  great  question  ;  but  we  shall  not  commence  operation  upon 
the  outermost  twigl^of  the  Bohon-Upas,  to  destroy  it, — nor  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  to  cause  its  growth  and  fruitfubess*  We 
propose  first  to  est«yblish  the  great  and  fundamental  principlea 
of  troth,  and  eradicate  the  ground  principles  of  eiroTf  and 
sweep  in  the  train  the  incidental  and  inferential  matters.  Fot 
inataoce,  Mr.  Iludson  devotes  his  Chapter  I.  to  the  enumeration 
and  Btfttement  of' seven  of  what  he  regards  as  '^Frcwuneat 
Ooommsof  th»Unive»a}istFiuti^'^  Ail  tk^  d^iSiX  ^ 
13* 
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notice,  but  not  primarily,  and  in  oar  first  Chapter,  as  he 
introduced  them,  because  none  of  them  are  primary  causes  of 
(he  UniTersalist  faith.  We  shall  show  them  all  to  be  beatttifol 
confirmations  of  our  faith,  and  shall  concede  that  one  and 
another  of  those  considerations  have  invited  or  impelled  pe^ 
sons,  some  one  and  some  another,  to  the  course  of  study  wMch 
has  led  to  Universalism.  But  bur  particular  notice  of  them 
will  be  the  most  appropriate  and  instructive,  when  we  shall 
have  established  those  grtat  positive  principles  which  alone  can 
induct  and  establish  the  mind  in  the  Universalist  fidth. 

There  is  one  thing  which  we  will  briefiy  notice  here,  sag- 
gested  by  the  following  remarks  in  our  opponent's  '^intR^ 
duction : " — 

For  several  generations  past  the  great  controversy  in  the 
Christian  Church  has  turned  on  the  question  of  a  supposed 
eternal  misery  of  the  wicked,  and  a  supposed  eternal  evil  in 
the  universe  of  God.  Two  parties  have  been  arrayed  against 
each  other,  separated  by  a  twice  infinite  difierence  of  opinion, 
inasmuch  as  endless  bliss  and  endless  woe  are  each  infinitelj 
removed,  and  in  opposite  directions,  from  man's  original  noth- 
ingness. 

^Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  their  twice  infinite  difier- 
enee  has  turned  on  one  point  of  agreement  They  have  held 
alike  and  in  common  the  actual  immortality  of  all  human 
souls.  The  pai'adox  vanishes  at  a  single  thought,  and  appears 
an  essential  and  explanatory  fact.  For'  only  as  immortal 
beings  can  sinful  men  be  eternally  blessed  or  endlessly  wretched. 

^  But  this  common  opinion  of  a  general  immortality  is  lately, 
more  than  for  several  centuries  past,  challenged  and  denied. 
It  is  claimed,  by  respectable  and  growing  numbers,  that  man's 
immortality  is  not  absolute,  but  dependent  on  personal  good- 
ness and  virtue  of  character."  ^ 

These  remarks  ingenuously  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
iBcheme  of  substituting,  to  a  corresponding  extent  and  on  the 
isame  conditions,  annihilation  for  endless  positive  punishment, 
is  a  device  of  recent  date.  Our  opponent  shows  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  his  affirmative  part  of  this  discussion,  that  the  theory 
was  held,  in  some  form,  by  numbers  of  the  early  Christians, 
after  the  apostolic  age.   The  beaiingof  that  fact  as  a  histmcal 
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a^meoty  we.  shall  examine  with  much  pleasure,  and  profit  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  when  we  come  to  a  particular  review  of 
that  chapter.  But  as  it  respects  the  late  and  present  subsiding^ 
of  Christian  people  into  that  theory,  we  must  be  permitted, 
without  subjection  to  the  charge  of  discourtesy,  to  speak  our 
mind  as  frankly  as  our  friend  has  offered  ^ia  speculations  on  the 
^  Prominent  Occasions  of  the  Universalist  Faith." 

In  our  opinion  Destructionism  is  a  reaction  or  revulsion  from 
Orthodoxy,  and  not  a  positive  principle,  or  a  result  of  positive 
principles,  attained  to  by  a  novo  study  of  philosophy  or  Scrip- 
tare.  It  appears  to  us,  we  say  it  with  respect,  that  men  do  not 
walk  into  it,  but  they  back  into  it  from  the  repulsive  force 
of  the  theory  of  endless  punishment.  Sick,  and  faint  at  heart, . 
from  contemplating  the  great  Father  as  busying  himself  to  all 
eternity  in  torturing  his  children,  and  yet  retaining  the  same  . 
general  theory  of  Scriptural  interpretation  in  respect  to  a  final 
simultaneous  bodily  resurrection,  and  day  of  final  judgment 
succeeding,  they  find  a  little  relief  from  changing  the  definition 
of  tlie  eternal  punislunent  from  endless  torture  to  eternal  non- 
existence. It  is  less  appalling  to  believe  that  the  great  Father 
will  kill  ofi*,  a  second  time  and  finally,  those  of  his  childrenf 
whom  he  cannot  manage  consistently  with  the  laws  of  his  moral 
kingdom,  than  to  believe  that  he  will  hold  them  up  in  endless 
being  for  the  sake  of  their  endless  sufiering. 

But,  as  we  may  say,  it  is  a  poor  relief.  And  it  is  only  by 
entering  it  from  that  direction,  backing  down  out  of  Orthodoxy, 
that  it  is  any  relief  at  all,  that  it  is  not  a  source  of  positive  suf- 
fering. Take  a  man  from  the  other  direction,  say  an  atheist 
or  deist,  who  has  no  hope  of  a  future  life,  believing  that  all  men . 
die  as  the  beasts  die,  and,  as  the  French  infidels  inscribed  on 
the-  gates  of  their  cemeteries,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep." 
And,  for  the  test  we  are  about  to  introduce,  we  will  take,  not 
a  sensual  and  vicious  infidel,  who  might  dread  to  think  of  a 
future  life  from  selfish  personal  considerations,  but  a  high- 
minded  man,  (for  there  are  such  infidels,)  benevolent,  chaste, 
truthful,  just,  and  upright,  hating  vice  in  all  its  forms; — to  such 
a  one  go  and  offer  for  his  consolation  the  Destructionist's  pro- 
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posidoa  for  a  fhtnre  encDess  life, — a  fife  to  be  eSarned  by 
right  faith  and  right  conduct,  the  precise  quantnm  of  the 
right  to  constitate  the  claim  being  known  only  to  the  infitiite 
Judge  himself, — the  theory  of  this  uncertain  and  anxiously 
toiled  for  immortal  life  of  good  being  inseparably  connected 
"with  the  position  that  t  greater  portion  of  our  friends  and  oar 
race  will  rise  to  another  life  to  langaish  and  die  again  in  kilKng 
pain,  to  live  no  more,  to  be  seen  by  their  friends  no  more  for- 
ever ;  —  if  the  yes  or  no  of  that  high-minded  infidel  could 
decide  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  whole  proposition,  the 
theory  of  a  future  life  with  such  concomitants,  he  would  spurn 
it  from  him,  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  To  the  humane-hearted 
atheist,  no  revelation  of  the  being  of  an  intelligent,  creating, ' 
and  governing  God,  but  that  of  one  who  itf  the  father  and 
friend  of  universal  man,  —  or  of  a  future  life,  but  a  higher  iand' 
better  life  for  our  race,  could  be  received  as  gospel,  or  good 
and  hopeful  tidings. 

I  have  endeavored  to  analyze  my  own  feelings,  selfish,  social, 
and  moral,  and  to  distinguish  what  is  most  honorable  and  praise- 
worthy therein ;  and  I  say  decidedly  and  ingenuously,  that  if 
I  am  called  upon  to  decide  which  view  would  afford  me  the 
least  anxious  suffering,  and  enable  me  to  share  the  grater  pure 
enjoyment  in  this  brief  life  with  all  my  friends,  the  doctrine 
that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep  to  man  as  a  species,  —  or  that 
which  offers  me  the  possibility  of  earning  an  immortal  existence, 
from  which  my  children,  after  perhaps  being  aroused  from 
death's  quiet  slumber,  and  in  great  agony  dying  off  again 
before  my  sight,  should  be  forever  after  missing,  —  I  will  say 
with  the  emphasis  of  settled  meaning,  the  former. 

Ko,  we  are  confident  that  the  theory  of  Destructionism  is 
not  even  a  poor  relief  to  its  believer^s  mind,  but  as  it  is  taken 
as  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  great  evils,  or  a  secessicm  from 
Orthodoxy. 

But  we  are  not  presuming  to  settle  the  great  question  before 
us  by  these  considerations.  We  are  only  exchanging  work 
with  our  friend  who  has  devoted  a  Chapter  to  accounting  for 
prevailing  tendencies  to  Universalism.    But  whether  there  la 
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any  substantial  ground  for  the  theory  which  in  this  discussion 
we  expose,  is  a  question  to  be  settled,  not  by  assumptions,  nor 
appeal  to  sympathy,  but  by  candid  and  thorough  argument  from 
Eeason  and  the  Scriptures.  With  a  full  purpose  of  heart  to 
prove  all  things  and  hold  hsL  that  which  is  good,  upon  this 
argument  we  will  enter  in  our  next. 

MeMwhile  we  suggest  to  the  reader  a  question*  for  prepara- 
tory consideration,  growing  out  of  the  following  words  of  our 
opponent's  IntroductioQ.  Speaking  of  the  final  destruction  of 
the  sinner  as  self-destruction,  he  says :  This  self-destruction 
may  not  be  complete  in  the  death  of  the  body,  but  in  the  second 
instalment  of  death ; "  and  adds :  The  doctrine  of  w»  inlenn^ 
diate  state  without  change,  and  of  an  appointed  liiwit  of  pn^ 
bation  on  either  side  of  ^  interral  between  deaith  a&d  tbe 
resurrection,  may  still  be  true."  The  question  provoked  by 
this  language  is,  if  man  has  no  soul  whidi  surviY«s  the  dealli 
of  the  body,  and  no  feture  life  but  by  a  resnmection  the 
body,  how  is  there  an  intermediate  state  of  exiatonoe  without 
moral  change  between  death  and  the  resorrection  ?  finft  mor» 
of  this  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TBE  BELATION  OF  CHUtAGTEB  TO  PERSONAL  EXISTEKCl. 

Section  L  Human  Mcistenee  is  not  ih$  Product  of  SUman 
Character.' 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  an  act  of  sapererogation  to  argoe 
tins  position,  or  even  to  state  it.  Nevertheless,  the  tenacity  of 
speculatists  for  their  favorite  theories  does  sometimes  impel 
them  to  such  extremes*  in  support  of  a  position,  that  it  becomes 
neoessarj  to  laj  the  old  foundation  over  again,  and  to  recognize 
the  mdimental  £icts  of  being.  The  positions  and  arguments 
of  my  opponent  impose  on  me  a  -thorough  course  of  study  into 
the  relation  of  character  to  existence,  and  I  deem  it  expedient 
to  commence  at  the  alpha  and  canvass  to  the  omega  of  the 
subject 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  assumption,  to  which  I  shall  not  prob* 
ably  find  an  opponent,  that  human  existence  is  not  the  product 
of  human  character.  Man  could  have  no  character  until  he 
had  a  being,  and  of  course  his  acquired  and  practical  character 
did  not  produce  his  being.  This  was  the  product  of  the  crea- 
tive act  of  God.  When  Grod  had  created  the  world  and  its 
furniture,  and  the  fishes,  and  fowls,  and  beasts  of  the  earth,  his 
love  prompted,  his  wisdom  devised,  and  his  omnific  power  ex^ 
cuted  the  creation  of  a  higher  order  of  beings.  ^  And  God' 
said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  afler  our  likeness.'*  (I 
will  turn  aside  here  to  observe,  that  the  plural  form  of  the  first 
person  in  this  case  is  no  proof  of  a  trinity  of  Grods,  or  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead.  It  has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  style  of 
royalty  to  use  the  plural  pronoun,  we^  instead  of  the  singular, 
L  And  now,  though  ours  is  a  very  literal  and  prosaic  age,  we 
little  editors  use  the  same  style.   But  the  single  editor,  wben 
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be  writes  as  we  and  im,  has  no  apprehension  of  being  under- 
stood as  claiming  t(f  be  several  persons  in  one.  The  language 
just  quoted  is  equivalent  to  saying,  I  will  now  make  man  in 
my  image,  after  my  likeness.'')  "  So  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image ;  in  the  image  of  Grod  created  he  him ;  male  and 
female  created  he  them.  And  God  blessed  them."  What  is 
comprehended  in  the  image  of  God  and  iu  this  blessing,  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

So,  then,  the  personal  existence  of  man  is  a  product  of  God's 
free,  spontaneous,  self-moved  act  of  creation.  "  It  is  he  that 
hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves ;  we  are  his  people,  and 
the  sheep  of  his  pasture,"  "  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  re- 
ceive glory,  and  honor,  and  power ;  for  thou  hast  created  all 
tilings,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created." 

{^BCTiON  II.  The  Dissolution  of  Physical  NaJtwre^  and  Termi- 
nation     the  Earthly  Life,  is  not  the  Product^  JResuU^ 
or  Recompense  of  Human  Character, 

This  proposition  does  not  ignore  the  &.ct  that  character 
affects  the  condition  of  human  life.  Thi^t  is  granted,  and  not 
only  granted,  but  affirmed  with  emphasis,  as  a  fundamental 
Bible  and  Universalist  sentiment.  Nor  does  the  present  propo- 
sition overlook  the  tendency  of  certain  vices  to  hasten  physical 
dissolution.  But  they  hasten  dissolution  only  by  quickening 
the  law  of  decay.  The  vices  referred  to  do  not  incorporate 
into  the  human  system  the  law  of  decay.  But  as  man  inherits 
naturally  a  mortal  constitution,  involving  the  law  <^  growth 
aad  decay,  of  formatqui  and  dissolution,  certain  vices  will 
*  haalen  dissolution  by  quickening  the  action  of  that  physical 
law.  So  will  many  other  causes  hasten  this  result  —  among 
which  is  the  temperature  and  quality  of  climate.  But  the 
sesolt  must  come,  at  length,  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
ccHistituticnal  law  aforesaid,  let  the  moral  character  be  ever  so 
pure  4Uid  good.  Innocent  children,  and  those  denominated,  by 
way  of  distinction  with  reference  to  prevailing  character,  the 
i^j^teottSi  are  all  alike  subject  to  corporeal  deaths  So^ 
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pbysical  death,  as  a  univereal  fkct  in  the  economy  of  haman 
being,  18  not  the  prodact  of  character. 

1.  We  will  elaborate  this  subject  physiologically.  Man  in 
bis  physical  system,  is  kindred  to  other  animals,  and,  as  it  re- 
spects the  law  of  growth  and  decay,  to  the  vegetable  world. 
Like  them,  he  is  formed  of  dust,  or  of  the  aliments  which  come 
of  the  ground,  and  is  constitutionally  mortal.  Viewing  him  as 
a  subject  of  the  ordinary,  and  not  a  continuous,  miracaloos 
providence,  whether  he  is  honest  or  dishonest,  virtuous  or 
sinful,  the  fall  of  a  tree  upon  his  body,  or  the  fall  of  his  body 
from  a  buQding,  a  horse  or  a  carnage,  is  just  as  likely  to  bruise 
his  flesh  or  break  bis  head  or  his  bones,  as  the  same  casualty 
to  a  brute  creature.  And  in  all  that  appertains  to  his  rise  in 
life,  and  his  fall  in  due  time  back  into  dust,  be  is  subject  to  the 
same  physical  laws  as  all  the  animal  creation. 

Some  of  the  older  Orthcidox  theologians,  seeing  this  kindred 
of  the  animal  nature  of  man  with  other  animal  corporealities, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  wedded  to  a  theory  of  belief  which 
made  the  physical  death  of  man  to  be  comprehended  in  the 
penalty  propounded  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  strove  to  maintain  consist- 
ency by  asserting  that  the  sin  of  man  caused  all  pain  and  death 
in  the  ammal  creation.  That  eminent  Orthodox  commentator,. 
Dr.  Iliomas  Scott,  on  the  language  of  the  8th  of  Romans,  in  re- 
lation to  the  creature  being  made  subject  to  vanity,  and  the 
whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  says, — "Every 
thing  seems  perverted  from  its  intended  use."  **  The  animal 
tribes  are  subject  to  pain  and  deadi  through  man*s  sin." 

Such  ideas  presented  to  the  people  in  the  name  of  refi- 
gious  instruction,  even  before  the  late  4Kcoveries  of  geological 
research,  must  have  gained  access  to  the  mind  by  stultifying 
the  intellect.  No  wonder  that  the  fathering  upon  the  Bible  of 
such  monstrous  incongruities  and  prima  fada  falsehoods  by  the 
rabbies  of  the  church,  should  beget  in  thinkers  and  scholars  a 
distaste  for  Bible  reading.  Who  could  "expect  to  be^tionaDy 
interested  and  instructed  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  which  begins 
with  ignoring  reason,  and  proceeds  with  mockery  of  common 
tense  ?  To  the  vtndent  of  zodlogy,  comparative  attatomy,  mA 
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general  physiology,  is  that  theology  or  that  book  placed  in  this 
ridiculous  attitude,  which  is  made  to  assert  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  is  the  cause  of  all  disease,  decay,  and  death,  in  the 
animal  creation. 

But  the  recent  revealments  of  science,  or  of  geological  re- 
search, put  an  utter  extinguisher  upon  the  hyjjothesis  that 
human  sin  is  the  cause  of  all  physical  death.  The  fossil  animal 
remains,  found  jn  earlier  formations  and  deeper  strata  of  the 
earth,  demonstrate  that  numerous  generations  of  animals,  of 
various  species,  had  generated,  lived,  and  died,  ages  on  ages 
before  there  was  a  man  on  the  earth. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  and  "  Rjpu- 
lar  Geology,"  finds  eight  great  periods  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  man,  indicated  by  so  many  formations  each  of  which 
must  have  occupied  long  successive  ages,  and  in  which  there 
.  are  fossil  remains  of  animals  of  rising  grades.  In  subsequent 
remarks  on  statistical  facts,  he  says :  "  One  other  remark  ere 
I  conclude.  In  the  history  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
molluscs,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals,  had  each  in  succession  their 
periods  of  vast  duration  ;  and  then  the  human  period  began,  — 
the  period  of  fellow  worker  with  Grod,  created  in  God's  own 
image."    (Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  p.  178.) 

And  now  it  is  seen  to  be,  most  decidedly,  an  unconstitutional 
piece  of  ex  post  facto  theological  conjuration,  which  accounts  the 
sin  of  Adam  as  the  cause  of  all  that  decay  and  death,  which  re- 
solved back  to  dust  those  generations  of  brute  creatures  in  the 
pre-Adamite  ages.  And  as  the  sin  of  man  did  not  "  subject  the 
animal  tribes  to  pain  and  death,"  so  it  did  not  subject  man 
himself  to  physical  dissolution.  For  nothing  is  more  clear  and 
determined  to  the  student  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  than  the 
kindred  nature  of  man's  corporeal "  system  with  that  of  the 
aniin^  creation  throughout,  and  its  subjection  to  the  same 
general  laws  of  growth,  health,  decay,  and  death. 

Again,  this  determination  of  the  question  before  us  is  con- 
firmed by  correct  reasoning  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  the 
properties  involved  in  the  mortal  and  immortal.  My  opponent'd 
trtatmenl  of  the  subject,  from  begimung  to  end,«%m*^  \o  ^;^?&>r 
// 
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ermte  all  radical  and  oonstitutional  distinction  between  the  mor- 
tal and  immortal.  It  appears  to  make  the  immortal  to  be  a 
mere  extension  of  the  mortal  bj  a  continuous  miracle  of  Divioe 
power, — and  the  mortal  to  be  a  cutting  short  of  the  immortal 
by  the  same  interposition. 

We  use  words  primarily,  for  the  expressipn  of  given  ideas ; 
and  if  we  ignore  the  ideas  we  may  as  well  drop  the  words. 
The  idea  properly  expressed  by  the  term  inunortalityy  is  incor-. 
ruptibility,  indissolubiUty,  constitutional  And  ne^ssary  freediHa 
from  decay,  or  liability  to  decay  and  death.  Deny  to  any  sub- 
ject this  quality,  and  you  deny  its  immortality.  Then  if  Adam 
and  Eve  were  introduced  upon  this  earthly  stage  of  being  in  an 
immortal  physical  constitution,  they  could  never  have  failed 
and  died.  For,  to  say  that  it  is  possible  and  natural  for  incor* 
ruptibility  to  corrupt,  and  for  immortality  to  die,  is  simply  to 
talk  insanity. 

But  my  learned  friend  on  the  "  aflSrmative  "  of  the  Destmo- 
tionist  theory,  though  not  clear  on  this  point,  seems  rather  to 
commit  himself  to  the  medium  ground,  making  man  to  have 
been  constituted,  originally,  neither  mortal  nor  immortaL  In 
his  Chap.  iii.  §  2,  —  commenting  on  the  Divine  image  in  man 
denoted  by  Paul,  Eph.  iv.  24,  he  says,  Character  cannot  be 
created  by  another.  Rather,  I  should  take  it,  man  was  made 
.with  a  capacity  and  design  for  godliness,  or  godlikeness,  and 
thus  for  immortality.  Now  that  which  is  moral  is  primary  and 
ruling;  that  which  is  physical  is  subordinate.  If  the  godlike- 
ness fails,  the  inmiortality  may  follow." 

This  sentence  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  If,  by  the  primacy 
of  the  moral  compared  with  the  physical,  he  refers  to  its  dig- 
nity and  worth  in  relation  to  the  highest  purpose  and  truest 
good  of  life,  the  idea  is  a  tfuthful  one.  But  with  this  construc- 
tion the  sentence  is  not  german  to  the  subject.  The  subject  is 
the  relation  of  character  to  the  fact  of  personal  existence.  And 
to  say  that  the  moral  character,  in  order  of  time,  or  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  has  the  priority  of  physical  existence, 
is  to.  say  what  cannot  be  true.  The  moral  character  is  a 
quality  of  the  person.    But  the  existence  of  the  person  must  be 
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pii<^r  to  his  development  of  quaKty.  And  the  constituent  pro- 
perties of  the  x)eirsonal  being,  and  his  acquired  moral  qualities, 
are  radicaUy  different  matters.  The  constituent  properties  of 
the  person  as  a  sentient  being,  are  created,  for  they  are  the 
being ;  whereas  the  moral  character  is  acquired  by  subsequent 
education  and  action.  And  the  direct  question  before  us  re- 
ktes  io  the  essential  properties  of  man  as  a  created  entity,  an 
oiganic  personality.  Is  he  m<Hlal,  or  immortal  ?  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  his  primitive  state,  before  he  had  acquired  a  moral 
character  as  a  subject  of  law.  My  friend  seems  to  decide  himi 
to  be  neither,  but  a  candidate  for  both  or  either. 

To  this  hypothesis,  making  man  ^  intermediate,**  he  quotes, 
apparently  with  approbation,  the  following  from  Theophilus 
of  Antioch: — 

^  Some  one  will  ask,  Was  Adam  by  nature  mortal  ?  By  no 
means.  Immortal  ?  Not  thus,  either.  What  then  —  notliing 
at  all?  I  answer,  neither  mortal  nor  immortal;  for  if  the 
Creator  had  made  him  from  the  first  immortal,  he  would  have 
made  him  a  god.  If  mortal,  then  God  would  appear  as  the 
tothor  of  death.  He  made  him,  then,  capable  of  becoming 
either;  so  that  by  keeping  the  command  of  God  he  might 
attain  immortality  as  his  reward,  and  become  a  god.  But  if 
he  should  turn  to  mortal  things,  and  disobey  God,  he  would  be 
himself  the  author  of  his  own  death.  For  God  made  man 
free  and  with  power  of  self-control." 

That  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who,  from  the  philosophies  of 
heathenism,  was  bound  to  form  a  system  under  the  Christian 
name  which  should  eventuate  to  his  mind,  however  he  might 
torture  reason  on  his  way,  —  that  he,  I  say,  should  confound 
the  essential  constituents  of  personal  being  with  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  person,  we  may  not  marvel.  But  I  do  wonder 
that  the  capacious  and  cultivated  intellect  of  my  opponent 
should  commit  itself  even  to  a  seeming  espousal  of  so  radical 
an  absurdity. 

To  say  that  man  in  his  primitive  state  was  neither  mortal 
nor  immortal,  is  indeed,  as  Theophilus  saw  that  his  hypothesis 
would  import  to  his  readors,  to  bslj  that  he  waft  nothing  <A  oSU 
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If  be  was  to  be  neither  mortal  nor  usanKMTtal  on  til  b^  fdawH- 
have  determined  which  bj  bis  aots,  then  he  waa  not  to  have  « 
personal  being  until,  as  a  nonentitj,  be  shonld  bare  detevmiiMd 
bow,  or  in  what  constitution,  he  should  be  created.  For  whai 
created,  be  was  one  or  the  other.  If  there  was,  in  bis  eoipo- 
real  system,  the  law  of  decay,  he  was  mortid.  If  not,  if  his 
body  was  composed  of  indestructible  materials^  and  oombined 
in  an  organic  structure  upon  principles  rendering  them  ins^ 
arable  and  indissoluble,  then  he  was  immortal.  But  it  WM 
not  so.  He  was  mortal,  because  be  was  subject  to  decay  tad 
death. 

And  with  regard  to  man's  primitive  moralmAwrei  though  the 
particular  discusmon  of  this  will  be  reserved  to  anotfaer  stage 
of  our  labor,  I  will  turn  aside  here  to  remark,  thai  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  different  from  the  moral  natare 
of  man  in  the  present  age*  He  was  a  child  of  mature  growth, 
with  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  powers,  but  without  a  positive 
moral  character,  until  he  formed  one  in  active  life.  As  cliH* 
dren  now,  he  was  innocent  until  he  had  sinned.  And,  a^  Dr. 
Priestley  well  remarks,  temptation  had  the  same  effect  on  tfasm 
that  it  has  on  their  posterity,  from  which  we  reasonably  inftf 
that  human  nature  was  in  them  the  same. 

2.  We  will  elaborate  the  important  question  before  us, 
ScripturaUy. 

The  great  question  which  leads  this  discussion,  which  was 
framed  by  my  opponent  himself,  makes  appeal  io  ^^Meason  and 
the  Scrtptures."  We  have  heard  the  voice  of  Eecwm  on  the 
question  whether  human  opinion  and  ebart^^ter  gave  mu  a 
mortal  constitution ;  or  in  other  words»  whether  p^Fsieal  death 
is  the  petialty  of  skb  And  now,  as  friends  of  the  Bible  and 
ChristiaDity,  if  we  have  been  compelled,  for  the  of  a 
darling  thecuy,  to  assume  a  hypothesis  which  chafienges 
Reason,  we  must  not  rashly  press  the  Bible  into  our  difieul* 
ties  by  forced  constructions.  It  is  clear  to  the  readet^s  bumble 
servant,  that  an  easy,  natural,  and  exegetieal  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scrxptnres,  will  present  their  teachings  m  per* 
iMt  hmtamj  witfi  tie  deductions  of  BeftMta,  so  fiur  As 
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(fe^ov^riefl  of  Reason  can  go  in  its  stadj  of  man,  and  of  tlie 
fitness  and  relations  of  things. 

We  will  commence  our  examination  with  the  record  of  the 
first  transgression,  to  which  mj  opponent  has  made  reference. 
"And  the  Lord  commanded  the  man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of 
the  garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat :  but  of  the  tree  of  the  knowl* 
edge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

Such  is  the  legal  prohibition,  and  the  penalty.  We  will 
presently  read  the  succeeding  record  of  the  trial,  conviction, 
and  sentence  of  the  Court,  upon  the  first  transgression,  from 
-  which  we  shall  obtain  decisive  information.  But  we  will  tarry 
here  a  moment,  and  study  the  language  of  the  statutory  record. 
Were  we  to  admit,  which  we  do  not,  that  the  expression,  fAoft 
die,  refers  to  physical  death,  it  would  not  be  admitting  that 
man's  body  was  to  be  constituted  mortal  by  his  sin,  or  that 
physical  death  would  not  have  ensued  in  due  time,  from  the 
constitution  of  things.  It  could  only  mean  that  if  he  should 
sin,  death  should  be  executed  upon  him  immediately,  and  in  a 
summary  manner.  He  should  not  live  out  the  long  series  of 
years  which  the  laws  of  his  natural  constitution  would  wear  if 
he  lived  in  innocency.  We  have  yei  the  death  penalty  attach- 
ed to  some  of  our  State  laws.  But  this  penalty  is  provided 
for  mortal  beings ;  it  could  ixot  be  adapted  to  any  others.  It 
provides  for  a  speedy  termination  of  its  subject's  mortal  life, 
by  a  specified  process.  If  our  Legislature  should  come  to  be- 
lieve with  the  Spiritualists,  that  immortal  angelic  beings' are 
making  themselves  familiar  with  human  affairs,  and,  seeing 
what  mischiefs  they  are  working,  in  breaking  up  good  fami- 
lies and  converting  even  once  amiable  Christian  ministers 
into  shameless  libertines,  were  to  enact  the  death  penalty 
against  these  intrusive  immortals,  the  act  would  be  ridiculous 
in  another  essential  respect  besides  the  difficulty  of  arresting 
them.    You  couldn't  kill  immortals. 

No,  even  if  the  death  enunciated  in  Gen.  ii.  17,  were  corpo- 
real death,  it  could  not  be  fairly  construed  to  signify  the  inflic- 
tion of  death  on  immortals  in  any  respect  in  which  they  yi^x^ 
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immortal,  nor  to  involve  the  absurdity  that  immortalitj  shocdd 
become  mortal.  Such  a  conclusion  from  such  a  premise  would 
be  a  nan  sequitur.  It  could  only  mean  tbat  the  earth  Ufe  of 
mortal  man  should  be  cut  short,  bj  an  immediate  execution  of 
death. 

But  I  can  find  no  good  reason  for  such  a  definition  of  the 
term  death,  or  the  phrase,  shaU  surely  die,  in  this  place.  Phy- 
sical death  was  not  executed  on  our  first  parents  in  any  such 
summary  manner.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  they  hved 
out  the  full  period  of  natural  life,  dying  by  the  natural  ex- 
haustion of  their  physical  functions  upon  the  full  performance 
of  their  mission,  which,  in  that  primitive  period  of  atmospheric 
purity,  was  at  the  good  old  age  of  nine  hundred  and  thirtj 
years.  \ 

There  is  a  force  in  the  expression,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  denoting  an  intimate  connectioa 
between  sin  and  its  proper  death,  which  the  ingenious  argument 
of  my  opponent,  Chap.  iii.  §  4,  fails  to  overcome.  The  prolepsiit 
in  all  the  Scripture  cases  he  has  quoted,  brings  the  condition 
and  result,  or  cause  and  predicted  effect,  in  close  proximity  and 
unbroken  connection,  if  not  always  witliin  the  Same  literal  day. 
When  the  Egyptians,  on  seeing  the  marvellous  death  of  their 
first  born,  cried  out,  "  We  be  all  dead  men,"  and  when  the 
Israelites  seeing  the  destruction  of  Korah  an4  his  troop  by  a 
stroke  of  divine  vengeance,  exclaimed,  "  We  all  perish," — they 
meant  what  their  language  naturally  imports,  a  quick  and  in- 
evitable destruction.    And  when  Pharaoh  eaid  to  Moses,  "  For 
in  the  day  thou  seest  my  face  thou  shalt  die,"  he  intended  to 
execute  upon  him  Speedy  destruction  on  the  condition  pro- 
posed.   And  so  in  the  warning  of  God  to  Adam,  —  the  term 
day  in  the  Scriptures  is  used  so  indefinitely  for  time  or  period 
of  time  compassing  a  certain  purpose  and  mission,  that  I  would 
not  tenaciously  argue  from  it  the  occurrence  of  the  result  be- 
tween the  rising  and  setting  of  the  same  sun, —  but  the  expres- 
sion, taken  in  a  natural  and  familiar  way,  denotes  an  intimate 
connection  between  sin  and  its  evil.    Such  is  the  idea  which 
the  language  plainly  and  persistently  expresses,  afler  all  the 
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sfi>fts  of  abstruse  theorists,  by  far*fetched  interpretatioDSy  to 
EOrtnre  it  out  of  its  propriety,  have  become  ezbausted. 

One  thoaght  more,  before  I  proceed  to  the  record  of  the  con- 
victkm  and  sentetice  of  the  culprits,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Eden,  before  referred  to.    The  theory  which  makes  the  death 
tiireatened  in  Gren.  ii.  17,  to  be  the  subjection  of  man  as  a  spe- 
eiea  to  physical  death,  or  the  making  of  him  mortal,  shuts  up 
the  use  and  application  of  that  original  law  and  penalty  to  the 
first  single  transgression  of  the  first  pair,  leaving  it  in  no  force 
of  adaptation  to  mankind  oi  succeeding  generations.    It  would 
be  ntter  nonsense  for  the  parent  to  say  to  his  child  now,  ^  In 
the  day  that  thou  sinnest  thou  shalt  surely  become  mortal." 
For  the  little  prattler  knows  that  he  is  mortal  now,  and  that  his 
infiuit  sister  in  the  cradle  is  as  mortal  as  he.    Artificial  theolo- 
gies are  of  dubious  use  in  practical  application.    But  we  shall 
shortly  see  that,  in  the  light  of  a  legitimate  exegesis,  this  prim- 
itive law  to  primitive  man,  with  all  its  penal  sanction,  is  in  fuU 
force,  and  unvarying  practical  adaptedness,  in  relation  to  you 
and  me,  to  all  men,  as  subjects  of  God's  moral  government. 
We  believe  that  the  subject  will  be  brought  to  appear  to  our 
readers  in  such  a  light,  that  we,  that  all  religious  teachers  will 
clearly  stand  authorized  to  proclaim  to  all  the  people,  in  the 
language  of  the  original  admonition,  and  in  all  its  primitive 
significance,    In  the  day  (in  the  time,  in  the  sphere)  in  which 
thou  sinnest,  thou  shalt  surely  die." 

But  the  first  pair  committed  transgression,  and  incurred  the 
appointed  penalty.  They  were  forthwith  arraigned,  examined, 
convicted,  and  sentenced,  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  who  was  the 
Lawgiver  himself.  The  sentence  of  the  Judge  in  this  case,  may 
of  coarse  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  penalty.  In  this 
light  is  the  judgment  of  courts  always  regarded,  in  the  adjudi- 
cation and  enforcement  of  penal  statutes.  Therefore  we  will 
read  the  report  of  this  case  with  deferential  care  and  atten- 
tion, because  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge 
on  the  question  before  us,  the  penalty  of  sin  enunciated  in 
Gen.  iL  17,  is  worth  more  than  that  of  ten  thousand  theolog- 
ical speculatists. 
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And  here  it  Is.  The  primkive  htnnatt  pair  tnuMgresstd  Ai 
law  of  their  Maker.  Before  Him  fhey  ware  called  la  s^mtf^ 
and  confessed  their  fault,  attempting  a  palliatitm  of  it  with 
some  foolish  apologies.  The  Judge  proceeded  to  d^t«r  the 
sentence  to  the  several  parties.  To  the  serpent^  whi^,  wln^ 
ever  it  was,  is  introduced  into  this  allegorical  acooont  as  th«  0^ 
ductire  cause  of  this  transgression,  is  doomed  to  utter  ooafempt 
in  its  course,  crawling  in  the  dust,  and  at  length  to  be  anni- 
hilated, having  its  head  crushed  by  the  Seed  of  the  womsa. 
The  woman  is  subjected  to  multiplied  sorrows  in  her  pecdiav 
sphere  of  life ;  and  oh,  how  often  have  later  mothm  realized 
this  fruit  of  sin,  —  not  of  grandmother  Eve's  sin,  but  ihs^ 
own !  And  lastly,  to  Adam,  whose  responsibility  was  greatest, 
the  Judge  says :  ^  Because  thou  hast  hwfkened  unto  the  vme§ 
of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded 
thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  Cursed  is  the  ground  fei 
thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  fiftt^i 
thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  unto  thee  ^  and  tiioH 
shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field :  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shfilt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground :  for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return." 

And  this  is  all.  The  punishment  of  their  sin  was  to 
found  in  the  sorrows  which  it  occasioned  their  lives.  Adaai 
was  not  told  that  he  had  made  himself  mortal  and  perlshat^i 
by  his  sin,  and  that  he  should  return  unto  the  ground  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  Biit  the  reverse  is  decisively  implied.  In 
consequence  of  his  sin  he  should  find  his  course  beset  witb 
thorns,  and  suffer  certain  discomforts,  tiH  he  should  return  uM 
the  ground.  If  a  father  says  to  an  offending  child,  "  Because 
you  have  done  this,  you  shall  suffer'  certain  privations  tiM 
night,"  that  would  not  be  saying  that  night  should  come  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  child's  misbehavior.  The  night  is  refevred  ta 
as  a  naturally  marked  period,  to  which  the  father  limits  thd 
punishment.  Just  so  in  the  sentence  of  the  Judge  in  the  case 
of  Adam.  Because  of  transgression  he  was  to  suffer  certaia 
troubles  till  he  should  ref^m  unto  the  ground;  thus  denoting 
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jigad,  tben,  more  determiiielelj  to  a^tlle  tiie  qtiestioa  ia  Ike 
Mgalive,  whether  ^e  event  of  retiir&ing  to  the  ground, — that 
is^  the  event  of  corporeal  death,  or  phTsieid  dtssolationy  were 
4fae  penahj  of  ffla,  God  the  Judge  ^x>oeed8  to  explain  the  fidn- 
oifle  OB  irhich  man  should  return,  to  the  grcmod,  in  these  w<Mrds : 
^JFor  out  of  it  wast  then  tdken :  Ibr  dust  thou  axt,  and  unto 
dost  shalt  thou  return."  This  is  a  divine  testimony  to  the 
eeme  pcindpie  which  came  so  clearly  out  of  our  physiological 
(■mraaa.  The  assurance  that  man,  in  his  animal  constituUoni 
ahoold  be  resolved  again  into  dust,  is  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  of  the  dust,  <^  of  the  earth,  earthy."  By  the  laws 
ef  ^Ms  physical  economy,  his  sphere  of  animal  life  was  a  detor- 
vainateibf  limited  sphere,  which  fact  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
4n£  words  of  God  to  Adam  in  the  capacity  of  Judge, 
^  Qmed  is  the  ground  far  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat 
of  it  oZ?  the  days  of  iky  Ufe.'*  This  implies  that  his  earthly  life 
was  naituaeily  limited,  not  by  the  act  of  Adam  then  on  trial, 
but  by  a  previous  constitution  of  things.  It  is  referred  to  as  a 
fixed  data,  for  d^uung  the  escteat  of  sin's  evUs.  Human  ehar- 
•eter  a&cts  Hhe  coiadUim  of  human  existence,  but,  as  a  general 
economy,  it  neither  creates  nor  destroys  the  fact  of  personal 
existence  itself. 

In  relation  to  the  saying  in  this  connection,  that  God  drove 
man  out  of  Eden,  lest  he  should  put  forth  his  hand,  and  take 
and  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  forever,  I  will  notice  it 
more  particularly  hereafter.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  that  this 
whole  account  of  the  garden  of  Eden  and  its  transactions  is 
evidently  allegorical.  I  am  not  able  to  conceive  how  any  man 
can  understand  it  otherwise.  If  any  one  adopts  it  as  a  literal 
geographical  history,  I  will  ask  him,  where  is  that  garden  now  ? 
Where  is  the  prohibited  tree  ?  Where  the  tree  of  life  ?  and 
where  the  cherubim  with  a  flaming  sword?  Are  all  the  facts 
whidi  that  story  of  the  garden  was  designed  to  record  annihi- 
lated ?   Is  there  no  prohibited  fruit  now  ?   Is  there  no  ch«i:\i\»xsv 
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now  wiA  a  flaming  sword  to  probibit  pollated  hands  finm  tak- 
ing of  the  tree  of  life  ?  Verilj,  all  these  facts  are  now  reahdei, 
as  much  as  in  the  mom  of  human  existence.  Though  we  have 
no  sketch  of  travel,  from  the  oldest  time,  from  which  it  appean 
that  such  a  garden  was  ever  discovered,  or  such  a  cherobim 
confronted,  jet,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  all  the  facts  and  piin- 
ciples  represented  here  are  found  to  be  sober  realities.  The 
law  of  right,  the  serpent  tempter,  the  fruit  of  evil  mixed  with 
good,  the  lacerating  thorns  in  sin's  delusive  wajs,  and  the  re- 
pulse of  moral  uncleanness  from  access  to  the  tree  of  life,— 
all  are  sober,  practical  realities.  And  all  these  realities  an 
beautifully  represented  in  the  Mosaic  account  before  us,  when 
we  receive  it  as  a  divine  allegory;  As  such,  I  say,  it  is  beau- 
tiful. But  taken  as  a  literal  history,  it  is  ridiculous.  What 
could  be  more  repulsive  to  common  sense,  than  the  idea  that 
the  first  human  transgression  was  induced  by  a  colloquy  of  a 
snake  with  the  woman?  Away  with  such  abuse  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  as  the  serpent,  in  all  ages,  has  been  employed  as 
an  emblem  of  low  cunning,  this  ^  beast  of  the  field  "  appean 
beautifully  appropriate  in  an  allegory,  which  was  probablj 
recorded  at  first  in  hieroglyphics. 

We  are  prepared  now  for  a  more  critical  and  extended  in- 
vestigation of  the  nature  of  the  deadi  which  is  the  fruit  of  sin. 


CHAPTER  n. 


HUICAN  CHARACTER  AFFECTS  HUMAN  CONDITION. 

The  Death  of  Sin. 

*In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Gen. 
ii.  17.    "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."    Rom.  vi.  23. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  treated  the  relation  between 
Iimnan  character  and  the  fact  of  human  personal  existence.  It 
was  found  that,  so  far  as  the  present  life  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
istence of  man  was  not  produced  by  his  moral  character,  seeing 
that  he  must  haye  had  an  existence  before  he  could  have 
formed  a  moral  character.  And  it  was  seen  to  be  scarcely  less 
obvious  that  moral  character  is  not  the  cause  of  man's  subjeo- 
Uon  to  physical  dissolution.  It  was  conceded  that  sin,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  is  sometimes  the  means  of  hastening  corporeal 
death;  and  that  it  is  sometimes  made  the  occasion  of  the 
occurrence  and  the  execution  of  such  death,  in  a  special  and 
violent  manner.  But  it  is  a  mortal  constitution  only  that  is 
thus  subject  to  hastened  decay  and  violent  dissolution.  Every 
child  who  is  old  enough  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
and  the  nature  of  given  qualities,  feels  that  he  is  reading  prima 
facie  truth  wfien  he  reads  a  statement  like  this.  And  when  he 
looks  back,  by  a  physiological  ken,  through  the  line  of  genea- 
logical retrocession,  from  himself  to  his  great-grandparents  in 
Eden,  he  knows  as  well  as  he  knows  any  thing  of  the  past,  that 
they  were  subject  to  the  same  law  of  gravitation  that  we  are ;  - 
that  if  they  had  lost  their  balance  on  a  house-frame  or  scaffold 
in  the  air,  they  would  as  certainly  have  fallen  to  the  ground  at 
the  cost  of  broken  bones ;  and  that  if  their  house  had  taken 
fire  and  burned  down  before  their  escape,  they  would  as  cer- 
tainly have  been  burned  to  death ;  —  and  all  this  before  they 
ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
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But  I  will  not  repeat.  I  onlj  designed  to  start  on  the  in- 
quiry of  the  present  chapter  with  the  presence  in  the  mind  of  a 
clear  view  of  the  fact  brought  out  in  the  preceding  one ;  m, 
that  man  was  originally  constituted  for  the  earth  life,  mortal, 
with  the  same  dependence  on  perishable  aliment  for  snstensnoe 
and  growth,  and  the  same  ever  operative  law  of  decay,  whidi 
in  due  time  must  result  in  physical  dissolution,  as  other  species 
of  the  animal  creation.  Accordingly,  natural  death,  as  a  ani- 
versal  fact,  is  not  the  product  of  «n.  And  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  as  decisively  settled  by  the  exposition  of  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  and  Judge,  on  the  trial  and  sentence  of  the  culprits 
for  the  first  transgression,  as  by  the  physiological  and  analogical 
argument  I  shall  proceed  on  the,  ground  that  it  is  a  settled 
point 

So,  then,  the  question  recurs,  WhcU  is  the  decUh  qf^  sin  f 
And  here,  before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  deem  it  proper  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  beginnii^) 
that  I  shall  not  follow  my  opponent  in  the  method  which  he  has 
chosen  in  respect  to  order  for  conducting  the  present  discussion' 
I  intend,  before  I  close,  to  notice  all  his  points,  and  each  class  of 
his  arguments,  but  not  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  presented 
them,  lii  his  long  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  Bible  argu- 
ment, and  comprises  his  principal  affirmative  arguments  for  his 
distinguishing  theory,  (I  refer  to  his  chap,  iii.,)  he  introduces, 
intermixedly  and  interchangeably,  all  the  following  topics  of 
discussion,  —  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  the  Orthodox  tedi- 
nical  sense ;  human  mortality  and  corporeal  death  as  the  piodact 
of  sin .;  life,  and  aionian  life,  as  the  reward  of  faith  and  virtue, 
and  as  the  immortal  existence  ;  a  nondescript  life  beyond  phys- 
ical death,  which  shall  die  out  again  as  a  second  instalment  of 
death;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  the  general  UniversaBst 
Scriptural  argument,  et«.,  etc  He  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
own  judgment  in  pursuance  of  his  own  plan  in  ttns  order  of 
arrangement,  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  method. 
But  though  all  these  topics  may  have  a  remote  relation  to  each 
other,  yet  in  the  most  essential  respects  they  have  respectively 
'  so  distinct  and  unique  significance,  that  we  calculate  hesi  to 
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pmnoie  a  clear  and  aatisfactoiy  un^rstiuidiiig  of  tiie  whole» 
by  invesiigfttiQg,  in  coneecutiTe  order,  each  bj  itself.  We  have 
BO  fear  to  investigate  freelj  and  announce  our  oonclusionfl  fuUj 
on  one  point,  lest  such  a  decision  should  run  us  ipto  trouble 
with  8ome  other  point  to  be  subsequently  considered*  All 
truths  harmonize.  And  we  are  sui*e  that  if  we  come  to  a 
oon^et  understanding  of  one  point,  all  other  points,  when 
cocrectlj  understood,  will  be  seen  to  fall  into  the  line  of  perfect 
a^^reieoient. 

One  thing  more  we  may  as  well  say  at  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
Gasuoa ;  that  is,  that  Prof.  Hudson  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  controversy  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as^  a 
distinct  entity  or  separate  person  in  man,  and  on  the  silence  of 
the  Bible  in  respect  to  the  proper  immortality  of  man  as  at 
present  eoustituted,  which  would  be  in  place  in  a  discussion 
with  a  representative  of  Orthodoxy,  but  has  no  use  in  a  discus- 
sion between  him  and  us.  There  is  no  principle  of  Univer- 
.fifdlsai  which  is  suspended  on  a  metaphysical  determination  of 
this  question.  We  have  no  occasion  for  subjecting  the  soul  to 
any  chemical  analysis  to  test  its  constituent  properties ;  nor 
have  we  a  dissecting  knife  by  which  to  separate,  for  distinct 
inspection,  soul  from  body,  and  spirit  from  soul.  We  shall, 
after  the  manner  of  th%  Scriptures,  treat  man  as  many  possessed 
of  a  compound  nature,  in  his  higher  nature  made  after  the 
ima^  of  God,  now  in  a  mortal  state  and  constitution,  and  to 
be  raised  in  an  immortal  state  and  constitution.  Mr.  Hudson's 
ooBcesston  that  man  is  made  for  immortality,"  is  sufficient  for 
us  ;  for  out  of  it  we  can  show  all  the  present  immortality  in 
our  xaee  that  is  essential  to  our  faith,  and  he  and  I  will  differ 
only  on  the  question  whether  man  will  prove  to  be  that  fpr 
which  he  was  made,  or  whether  creation  will  prove  a  failure. 

One  other  matter  among  the  preliminaries  I  must  state 
distinctly,  in  this  stage  of  the  work  before  me  ;  to  wit,  that  I 
must  meet  my  opponent  on  some  definite  position,  in  order  to 
^iscoftd  the  mam  question  ,  understandingly,  and  to  the  interest 
of  tb^  reader.  On  some  points  he  appears  to  be  rather  indefi- 
Jlite,  wbich  I  ascribe  to  the  (BJCi  that  his  discerning  and  culti- 
15  '  . 
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TEted  mind  recoils  from  the  gross  loaterudiam  of  tha  adfodtop 
of  Destmotioiusm  generall j,  and  jet  that  he  cannot  wboUj  nd 
hunself  of  that  materialism  without  ignoring  the  Destmctioa- 
ist  theory.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  natural  death,  be 
seems  at  times  to  regard  it  as  the  utter  extinctioa  of  the  whx^ 
being,  as  death  is  commonly  regarded  to  the  brate  creatorea. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  Destructionist  theory,  as  it  is  usualiy 
held.  I  have  before  me  a  verbatim  report  of  the  discnssioa 
of  last  winter,  between  Be  v.  Dr.  Litch,  Presbyterian,  FhiU- 
delphia,  and  Elder  Miles  Grant,  of  Bost<Hi,  Destructionist,  in 
which  the  latter  labors  to  great  extent  to  prove  that  man  has 
])p  soul  but  the  blood,  which  is  the  life ;  and  no  spirit  but  the 
breath,  which  is  wind. 

It  will  shortly  be  in  place  for  us  to  expose  the  fault  in  this 
scheme  of  Scripture  exposition  —  the  tying  up  of  a  word  to  the 
same  shade  of  meaning  throughout  the  Scriptures,  withoot 
reference  to  the  occasion  of  its  use.  We  refer  to  the  cm 
now,  in  explanation  of  the  necessity  which  we  feel  to  press 
upon  us,  to  locate  our  opponent  somewhere  on  this  p<nnt  He 
appears  at  times,  as  we  have  said,  to  occupy  this  position  of  his 
school  He  says.  Chap.  iii.  §  4,  "1  take  the  meaning  of  Geo. 
ii.  17,  to  be,  then,  that  life  was  forfeit  by  transgression.  AjbA 
this  might  be  the  life  of  the  soul  no  less  than  of  the  body ;  nay, 
it  must  appear  so  if  there  were  no  clear  intimation  that  the  sool 
was  spared."  And,  in  the  way  of  confirming  his  own  opinion 
by  that  of  others,  he  quotes  in  this  immediate  connection  from 
a  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  tenth  century: — ^  The  wicked  in  their 
lifetime  are  called  dead,  and  their  soul  is  to  be  destroyed  with 
the  ignominy  of  the  body,  and  will  not  have  immortality  or 
eternal  life."  And  it  is  to  this  view  of  what  we  call  physical 
death,  which  he  ascribes,  erroneously,  as  I  have  shown,  to  sin 
as  its  cause,  that  my  opponent  quotes  largely,  and  refers  much 
more  largely,  to  the  Scriptures  which  speak  of  death,  destruc- 
tion, etc,  as  the  fruits  of  sin. 

Let  this  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  then,  by  the  reader:  that 
my  opponent  has  associated  with  natural  death  and  tempoial 
destruction,  as  if  essentially  involved  therein,  the  idea  (tf  iha 
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fbss  of  lili  existence  by  forfeiture,  even  sobjection  to  elBrbal 
QOthmgness.  I  am  confident  tbat  this  will  be  seen  to  be  ait 
utterly  gratnitous  assomption,  witbont  the  aotboritj  of  the  in-i^ 
spired  Word.  When  the  terms,  to  die  and  death,  are  used  to 
denote  physical  dissolution,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  refer  to  that  simple  event  merely,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  a  future  life.  They  mean  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  just  what  they  mean  in  our  common  usage,  the  termina<* 
tion  of  this  earthly  form  of  life,  —  no  more  implying  that  those 
to  whom  we  apply  the  expressions  shall  not  or  may  not  live 
again,  than  our  sa3ring  that  the  sun  is  set,  implies  that  it  shall 
never  rise  again. 

And  now  we  will  come  directly  to  the  question  proposed. 
What  is  the  death  of  sin  ? 

It  is  shown  in  Chap,  i.,  that  the  death  of  sin  in  Gen.  ii.  17, 
^Xn  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die,''  is 
not  corporeal  death.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  trial  and  sen- 
tence on  the  first  transgression,  it  is  shown,  not  as  a  part  of  the 
sentence,  but  incidentally  in  the  way  of  bounding  the  sentence, 
that  corporeal  death  is  a  natural  result  of  the  physical  or- 
gutzBtioii  out  i3i£  the  dust  of  the  ground.  The  Lawgiver  and 
Judge,  in  the  explanation  of  the  penalty  tlirough  the  delivery, 
of  the  sentence,  distinctly  defines  it  to  consist  in  the  troubles 
and  sorrows  which  sin  adds  to  the  cup  of  human  life.  In  the 
aBegorical  style,  and  perhaps  hieroglyphical  record,  thorns  and 
briers  are  represented  as  springing  up  in  the  path  of  the  sin-^ 
ning  man,  and  the  way  of  life  to  him  is  a  wearisome  way. 
And  Hiis  is  all.  Tliere  is  no  mistake  here ;  there  can  be  none. 
There  is  no  method  by  which  a  different  sentiment,  by  any 
interpretation^  can  be  crowded  in  here.  The  Court  record 
of  the  judgment  for  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man,  can  not  be 
tortared  into  any  different  construction.  Theorists  may  obliter-^ 
ate  the  record,  and  substitute  a  darling  hypothesis,  but  they 
can  make  nothing  else  out  of  the  record  by  construction. 
'  And  now  that  I  am  on  this  primitive  record,  though  it  may 
stem  to  be  loitering^  by  the  way,  it  will  be  time  gained  and 
bbor  saved  instead  of  lest,  to  make  a  little  more  %1 


flat  ilAge  of  proftMs  in  the  diiciiflriod,  the  ibeory  wlAdk  I 
•dopt  of  the  hierD^yphk  character  of  the  original  ^ntrj  of  ttus 
ancient  narrattve*  It  is  important  that  we  stand  right  at  tUi 
starting  point,  as  it  will  afford  us  valuable  facilities  for  suoeess- 
fiii  explorations  of  the  way  of  truth  in  all  succeeding  researdu 

Beceiying  Moses  as  God's  chosen  and  epeciaUj  qualified 
■errant,  for  the  important  mission  which  was  assigned  to  lum, 
ki  which  is  indnded  the  instruction  of  the  world  into  a  knowl* 
edge  of  the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  of  man,  and  of  the  stats 
and  respcmsibilitj  of  man  as  a  moral  being,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  and  reverential,  and  the  most  -in  accordance  with 
God's  usual  method  of  work,  to  presume  that  be  guided  Mom 
in  the  gathering  of  old  facts  for  his  new  record,  into  the  use  of 
such  previous  records  as  were  reliable.  And  unquestionably 
the  servants  of  God,  through  the  line  of  patriarchs  hom  Adam 
to  Moses,  had  made  some  sorts  of  records  of  the  ways  of  Gd4 
with  men ;  and  it  is  well  agreed  that  the  earliest  form  of  wair 
mg  was  the  hieroglyphic. 

Now  we  will  place  our  minds  in  an  attitude  to  conceive  i^: 
the  act  of  the  patriarch  who  made  the  original  record  in  hiera- 
glyphics,  of  the  moral  state  of  man  as  a  subject  of  law,  apd  of 
judgment.  He  will,  of  cour^,  draw  the  r^resentation  of  a  gar* 
den  with  man  placed  in  it,  to  signify  that  he  is  placed  in  ths 
midst  of  cares,  labors,  and  responsibilities.  To  indicate  tb«^ 
amny  privileges  and  blessings  provided  for  him,  and  also  that 
he  is  a  subject  of  law,  and  will  meet  with  objects  of  desire 
whidi  are  evil  and  must  be  repressed,  to  one  tree  in  the  gar* 
den  he  will  attach  a  mark  of  interdiction.  To  repres^t  ths 
deceitful  lust  and  lure  which  enticed  to  sin,  he  will,  as  was  showa 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  introdace  the  likeness  of  a  s^aoit  in' 
the  interdicted  tree ;  for  the  serpent  is  a  universally  adopted  emr 
hlem  of  low  and  deceitful. cunning.  And  when  the  primitive  paif 
had  yielded  to  temptation  and  partaken  of  the  interdicted  fimili 
how,  in  carrying  out  the  hieroglyphic  record,  could  the  eons^ 
qomt  loss  of  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  innocence  be  repre* 
aented  so  weU,  aa  by  [»cturing  the  sinning  lyian  as  expdled  from 
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he  6eiiiiti^l  garden  ?  And  tlten^  to  indka^  -AB  annoysnee  to 
ftiid  the  low,  trooblons  aims  of  sin,  how  approprkitelj  the 
^riaiitive  hisU^riaii  painted  thoras  and  briers  as  springiag  ap  ui 
his  piiihy  and  hiia  in  the  attitade,  not  of  sprigfatlj  labor,  but  of 
weaiteooie  toil,  with  eyes  dejected  to  the  ground,  and  throbbing, 
Bw^adng  btow« 

!^re,  then,  we  find  in  &e  primitive  record  of  the  Divine 
ftt^lgmeat  npon  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man,  the  answer  to  the 
Mttn  question  before  us,  What  is  the  deaih  of  sinf — and  an  aa« 
Bwer  which  we  shall  find  confirmed  and  attested  in  countless 
Ibrms  of  expression  and  modes  of  illustration,  in  all  the  Bible, 
a»d  in  profane  history,  and  observation  and  experience.  It  is 
the  evil,  in  all  its  forms,  of  which  sin  is  fruitful  to  human  life. 

It  is  one  of  the  internal  evidences  of  the  divinity  of  Scrips 
Hate  dootrhies,  that  they  are  deeply  rich  in  wisdom  wluich  was 
Bol  the  ofl^ring  of  the  human  mind  of  those  primitive  age% 
and  which  is  not  comprehended  by  the  wise  and  prudent  even 
of  the  present  time.  They  estimate  virtue  and  good  as  Ufe, 
teiid  sm  and  evil  as  death.  On  the  contrary,  the  wisdom  of  the 
moMy  even  now,  seems  to  know  but  little  of  what  it  is  to  £w» 
b^t  io  veffetaiSj  or  to  die  but  to  cease  hr^eathmff*  ^This  event  of 
physical  dissolution  is  not  even  called  death  in  the  primkive 
fefisrence  to  it  as  the  boundary  <^  sin's  evils,  but  returning  te 
Uke  grcund.  And  in  the  genealogical  records  of  the  Hebrews, 
4hottgh  they  often  called  it  dying,  it  is  familiw'ly  recorded  as 
foMing  adeep.  And  it  is  seldom  if  ever,  I  think  never,  spoken 
of  ki  the  Scriptures  as  a  subject  of  fear,  except  when  to  be 
prematurely  induced  in  a  distressing  and  shameful  manner  by 
vice,  OP  executed  by  violence  or  judgment.  Yet  my  opponent 
seems  at  a  loss  to  find  any  other  real  death  at  all  than  that  of 
oeasnig  to  breathe.  Even  the  condition  which  St.  Paul  so  em- 
|)liatically  denominates  death  in  trespasses  and  sins,  Prof.  H.  does 
not  conceive  as  being  any  death  at  all,  only  as,  by  the  figure  of 
prolepsis,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  present  cause  which  is  to  result  in 
stopping  the  breath,  or  in  physical  dissolution.  ^'In  this  view," 
he  says,  ^  to  be  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  will  mean,  to  be 
subject  to  death  by  reason  of  trespasses  and  sins.^   1£  ^So^a  dosr 
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ponl  of  the  pMnge  is  oorrect,  theti  tke  sajing,  *^  joa  huOn  Im 
^piickened,"  mast  be  taken  as  a  case  of  proUpsis  also,  net  jexr 
pressing  a  present  experience  or  a  moral  reality,  but  a  ftttus 
and  physical  eyent.  (More  on  this  passage  in  aopther  place.) 

Bat  the  holy  men  of  old  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  had  their  souls  imbued  with  hearenly  trathi 
saw  and  described  virtue  and  good  to  be  the  real  life,  and  m 
and  evil  the  real  death.  And,  having  been  put  upon  this  course 
by  the  primitive  record  of  the  death  or  penalty  of  the  first  6i% 
we  will  pursue  our  search  of  the  Scriptures  for  light  on  tlie 
subject. 

Moaes,  addressing  the  great  congregation  of  the  people  o£ 
Israel,  whom  he  had  been  faithfully  instructing  in  the  laws  o£ 
the  Lord,  describing  the^sources  of  prosperity  and  haj^ioessi, 
and  also  of  calamity  and  evil,  and  depicting  that  desolatioD  aoj 
Klin  which  should  be  seen  by  surrounding  nations  to  comprise 
all  the  curses  whieRare  written  in  the  hook  of  the  lauf^  said  i(a||9 
ihem,  (Deut  xxx.  15-20,)  '^See,  I  have  set  before  thee.  tbi9 
day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil ;  in  that  I  command  thed 
this  day  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways  and  tff 
keep  his  commandments,  and  his  statutes  and  his  judg^ient^ 
that  thou  mayest  live  and  multiply ;  and  the  Lord  thy  GiMi 
shall  bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it 
But  if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  heur,  hv^ 
sfaalt  be  drawn  away  and  worship  other  gods,  and  serve  them, 
I  denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perish, 
that  ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  the  land  whither  thoi^ 
passest  over  Jordan  to  go  to  possess  it.  I  call  heaven  an^ 
earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  beibre  yOi 
life  and  death,  and  blessing  and  cursing :  therefore  choose  lift, 
•that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live ;  that  thou  mayest  dwell 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  swear  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abit- 
kam,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them." 

One  of  these  verses,  the  19th,  my  opponent  quotes  with  a 
list  of  passages  which  he  seU  forth  as  showing  the  general 
tenor  of  Scripture  langui^e  to  imply  that  the  proper  death  of 
•in  is  annihilatum,  which  a  good  life  may  avert,  procaring  aa 
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kohnbrtal  existence.  And  I  suppose  that  this  passage  is  b» 
good  proof  0£  sach  a  theor7  as  any  of  the  catalogue  quoted  or 
referred  to.  But  It  is  unfortunate  that  so  noble  a  mind  should 
be  hj  lot  entangled  in  a  theory  which  imposes  on  him  the 
necessily  for  so  strange  and  indefensible  a  hancQing  of  the 
Seriptare  language.  Moses  does  not  here  express  his  thoughts 
dobioosly  and  enigmatically.  He  is  so  explicit  and  descriptire 
in  his  language,  that  we  may  say  of  it  as  we  said  of  the  court 
redord  in  Gen.  ii.,  it  cannot  be  misinterpreted.  It  explaina* 
itself;  and  the  commentator  must  either  receive  it  as  it  is,  or 
trample  over  it,  and  set  up  a  forgery  in  its  stead.  A  man  may 
say  that  the  death  here  spoken  of  means  the  annihilation  of 
the  soul,  or  the  forfeiture  of  the  resurrection  life ;  but  he  can* 
Bot  make  the  language  of  Moses  say  or  mean  this.  For,  in  so 
fiir  as  the  terms  death,  and  perish,  are  made  to  include  the  idea 
of  physical  dissolution,  it  is  defined  to  be,  at  the  extreme,  a 
eaiastrophe  that  should  cut  short  their  days  in  the  land  which 
die  Lord  had  promised  the  fathers  that  their  seed  should 
inherit*  Neither  can  the  life  here  denoted  as  the  fruit  of 
obe^ence,  be  construed  to  signify  an  immortal  state  of  being 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  —  because,  in  ita  fhrdiest 
extent^  when  taken  to  involve  the  idea  of  literal  perscmai 
being,  it  is  distinctly  defined  to  be  tiie  prolonging  of  their  days 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

But  it  is  not  primarily  and  chiefly  corporeal  death  that 
Moses  denoted  in  this  place  as  the  wages  of  sin  and  transgres- 
sion. That  would  be  the  ultimate  result,  in  so  far  as  to  prove 
the  temporal  destruction  of  their  national  polity  along  with  the 
hastened  and  miserable  death  of  many  of  the  individuals ;  that 
is,  the  shortening  of  their  days  in  the  land  of  their  habitation. 
But  chiefly  the  terms  life  and  good  are  here  used  for  a  pros* 
perous  and  happy  condition  of  life  in  their  land,  —  and  death 
and  evil,  for  a  condition  of  unrest,  distresses,  troubles,  and 
miseries.  In  this  sense,  life  and  death,  and  Uesnng  and  cursing^ 
ana  i^Onymous  and  convertible  expressions. 

So  in  Prov.  viii.  35,  36:  "For  whoso  findeth  me,  findeth 
BfB^and  shall  obtain 'favor  of  the  Lord.   Bui  Ue  libaX  vooA^ 
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against  me  (Wisdom),  wrongeth  bis  own  soal ;  all  tkejtlisilitle 
me  lore  death.**  Here  tbe  word  death  is  pot  in  opposhioQ  to 
the  Hfe  of  which  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  maketfa  one  the  pofi- 
sessor.  That  life  is  not  mere  animal  and  yegetatave  life,  thoogh 
the  wisdom  here  commended  conduces  to  the  proloogatioa  of 
that.  But  the  high  purpose  of  tiring,  the  true  good  of  life,  is 
evidently  comprised  in  this  woi*d  Hfe.  The  same  sentiment  is 
in  Prov.  iii. :  **  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  hw 
paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
npon  her,  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her."  Tlw 
life  of  true  manhood  it  is,  the  opposite  of  which  id  the  ifctfrt 
which  they  practically  choose  who  hate  the  counsels  of  wisdom. 

My  oppcment  refers  to  Ezek.  xviii.:  ^  The  soul  that  sinnetii, 
it  sludl  die."  This  is  among  his  classifications  of  Scriptme 
passages  which  he  takes  to  indicate  that  physical  death,  and 
beyond  that  the  eztincrion  of  being,  is  the  recompense  of  sin ; 
and  tbe  acquisition  of  life  immortal  beyond  death,  the  reward 
of  right  living.  We  will  test  this  application  by  pertinent 
inquiry.  The  prophet  proceeds  to  say,  But  if  a  man  be  just, 
tod  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  —  he  is  just,  he  shall 
surely  live,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Nor  will  Prof.  H-  aver 
that  the  last  described  person  should  not  die  a  corporeal  death. 
He  will  assert  no  such  thing.  He  knows  that  Essektel  never 
preached  any  such  doctrine  as  that  the  virtuous  portion  of 
citizens  should  find  their  animal  bodies  immortal,  never  to  decay 
and  retnm  to  the  ground.  Then,  of  course,  that  prophet  did 
not  teach  that  corporeal  death,  as  a  universal  fact  in  human 
experience,  that  is  the  mortality  of  tUe  physical  constitation, 
is  the  penalty  of  sin.  For  whatever  death  he  intended  to  an- 
nounce as  the  fruit  of  a  sinful  life,  he  encouraged  them  to  avoid 
by  a  life  of  virtue.  If  violent  and  premature  physical  death 
be  supposed  to  be  meant,  no  absurdity  or  disharmony  is  foreed 
npon  the  passage.  For  such  death,  tliat  is,  violent  and  prema- 
ture physical  death,  may  be  incurred  by  vicious  practices,  and 
avoided  by  a  life  of  circumspection  and  purity.  And,  as  we 
have  conceded  before,,  life  and  death,  in  this  sense,  are  familiarly 
spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  reward  of  good  and 
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evn  conduct  ^  That  thj  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,"  and, 
**'That  soul  (or  person)  shall  be  cut  off  from  IsraeV'  «f« 
familiar  forms  of  Old  Testament  expression. 

But  in  the  18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  there  appewra  to  be  much 
of  the  moral  in  the  terms  Hve  and  die.  The  prophet  goes  oa 
to  Explain  3  But  if  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins  that 
fae  hath  committed,  and  keep  all  my  statutes,  —  he  shall  surely 
Hve,  he  shall  not  die.  All  his  transgressions  Uiat  he  hath  com- 
mitted, they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him,  in  his  righteous- 
ness that  he  hath  done  he  shall  live.  But  when  the  righteous 
tameth  away  from  his  righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity, 
—  shall  he  live?  All  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done 
shatf  not  be  mentioned ;  in  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed^ 
and  in  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he  die." 

This  teaching  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  something  of 
"(ehat  is  here  termed  death  suffered  by  the  sinner  while  in  his 
sinful  career.  For,  after  the  declAration  that  the  person  that 
sinneth  shall  die,  in  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned  he  shall  die,  it 
is  added,  "  But  if  the  wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sins,  he  shall 
not  die,  —  in  his  righteousness  that  he  hath  done  he  shall  livci'* 

Now  suppose  a  man  lives  fifty  years  in  immorality  and  vice. 
Is  he  not  a  subject  of  that  law  whose  unvarying  edict  is,  **The 
sonl  that  sinneth  shall  die ;  —  in  his  sin  that  he  »nneth  he  shall 
die  ?  We  must  conclude  that  he  ip,  or  there  is  no  definite 
point,  no  Assurance  ef  truth,  no  striking  home  of  the  fact  of 
accountability,  in  those  Scripture  declarations.  For  if  after 
fifty  years  of  immoral  life  he  reforms,  he  shall  fiot  die,  he  shall 
live.  If  we  take  it  to  mean  that  he  shall  not  continue  to  die, 
but  shall  pass  from  death  unto  life,  referring,  of  course,  to  a  death 
of  moral  torpor,  unrest  and  anguish  in  sin,  all  is  clear  and  eon* 
sistent  But  take  this  as  referring  solely  to  physical  death,  or 
even  a  premature  physical  death,  and,  in  respect  to  the  vile 
transgressor  of  fifty  years,  you  make  false  the  edict  of  the  law 
of  God,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die,  — in  Ms  sin  that  he 
sinneth  he  shall  die."  Nay,  he  was  all  that  time  dying  in  his 
sins;  and  in  taming  from  sin  he  was  emancipated  from  that 
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This  idea  <^  a  living  death  in  sin  is  more  oonstantlj  and  con- 
spicuouslj  brought  out  in  the  more  spiritual  teachings  d  the 
New  Testament.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  (Rom.  tL  23.) 
The  Greek  word  cpsaniony  here  rendered  wages,  primarilj 
signifies  whatever  is  bought  to  be  eaten  with  bread/'  ^  victusds," 
etc  The  lexicographers  illustrate  bj  reference  to  the  fact, 
that  hired  soldiers  were  at  first  paid  partly  in  meat,  grain, 
fruit,  etc  Hence  the  word  is  used  hj  our  Lord,  as  reported 
by  Luke,  (iii.  14,)  for  the  fare  of  soldiers,  where  it  is  trans- 
lated wage9,  ^  Be  content  with  your  wages."  It  would  be  a 
more  literal  rendering  to  read  it,  ^  be  content  with  your  fare." 
The  word  signifies  that  which  enters  into  daily  living.  The 
optemt<m,  that  which  is  eaten  with  the  daily  bread,  of  sin,  is 
death. 

This  idea  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  the 
preceding  context.  What  fruit  had  ye,  then,  in  those  things 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  for  the  end  of  those  things  is 
death."  Here,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  sentiment  is  plainlj 
and  unmistakably  expressed.  The  apostle  would  have  his 
brethren  appreciate  the  great  difference  between  sin  and  holi* 
ness,  in  respect  to  their  account  to  the  real  good  of  life.  He 
asks  them  to  recall  to  mind  the  enormous  evil  of  sin,  as  it  had 
affected  their  own  experience.  *  What  fruit  htiui  ye  in  those 
things  of  which  ye  are  now  asliamed  ?"  And  he  adds,  ^for 
the  end  of  those  things  is  death."  Here  he  uses  the  word  end 
for  purpose  and  result ;  all  which,  in  the  case  of  sin,  is  death. 
He  refers,  of  course,  to  the  death  which  is  involved  in  the  daily 
wages  or  fere  afforded  by  sin,  else  there  would  be  no  sense  in 
the  connection  in  which  this  is  placed,  by  use  of  the  conjunc- 
tion for  or  became.  ^  What  fruit  had  ye  in  those  things  whereof 
ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death.*' 
It  is  as  if  he  had  said.  You  know  what  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  for 
you  had  the  experience  of  it  in  those  things  whereof  you  are 
now  ashamed,  and  you  know  that  it  is  death. 

In  direct  expression  of  the  same  ^sentiment,  by  a  metonymj 
tDf  speech,  the  same  apostle  says  to  the  same  church,  ^  To  be 
eamally  minded  is  death."   And  with  reference  to  their  fip^ 
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experi^ce  of  tlie  same  deadi,  and  their  deliverance  fiom  it  by 
the  eqpirit  of  truth  and  love,  St.  John  says,  (1  John  iii.  14,) 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because 
we  love  the  brethren.   He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  abideth 
in  death*"   If  there  is  any  power  in  language  to  express 
thought  decisively,  we  have  here  a  decisive  proof  of  the  pres* 
ence  of  the  death  of  sin  in  the  service  and  power  of  sin*. 

To  this  point  the  language  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  is 
decisive : "  And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  ia 
tr^passes  and  sins."  My  opponent  refers  to  this  passage,  with 
remarks  which,  if  I  understand  his  intent,  imply  his  opinion 
that  it  refers,  not  to  an  actual  experience  of  the  death  spoken 
of,  but  tq  an  exposure  to  it  His  cause  is  a  doomed  one,  since 
it  imposes  on  him  the  necessity  of  breasting  the  general  train 
ci  Scripture  testimony  on  this  sul^'ect,  with  an  effort  to  parry 
its  direct  and  natural  force.  *  In  this  case,  the  language  admits 
of  no  construction  to  obliterate  its  direct  expression,  that  the 
4eath  spoken  of  was  what  had  been  actually  experienced  by 
those  whom  he  addressed,  and  from  which  they  were  actually 
qqickened.  The  same  &.ct  is  reiterated  in  the  succeeding  con* 
text  with  equal  directness.  Afler  saying  that  they  had  been. 
In  the  corruptions  of  their  past  gentile  life,  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  But  God,  who  is 
rich  in  his  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  uef, 
even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ  (by  grace  are  ye  saved),  and  hath  raised  us  up  to- 
gether, and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

In  relation  to  the  phrase,  ^de^d.  in  trespasses  and  sins,"  Prof,. 
IL  ai^ues  thus:  Allow  for  a  moment,  that  'death  in  trespasses 
and  sins' denotes  morally  or  spiritually  dead.  What  is  gained 
either  to  the  Orthodox  view  or  the  Universalist  ?  If  tbds  death 
la  like  disease,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  it  is  not  mortal, 
that  sin  is  not  to  the  soul  what  fatal  disease  is  to  the  body.** 
Here  he  challenges  us  to  prove  that  death  in  sin  is  not  an  in- 
surable disease  to  thp  soul,  which  shall  terminate  its  being 
|i#y^  ]:eef»yery.   And  yet  he  ha4       proof  before  him^  ia 
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ids  mouth  and  on  his  pen,  as  he  transcribed  the  words  of  (iie 
aposde ;  for  his  words  declare  the  rery  fact  of  a  quickenisg  to 
life  from  this  same  death. 

But  I  need  not  prolong  this,  train  of  Quotation  amd  argnment 
The  multitude  of  texts  which  my  opponent  refers  to  as  showing 
the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  press  upon  our  nndelrstand- 
ings  the  fact,  that  the  life  and  good  which  is  the  fruit  or  reward 
of  faith  and  virtue,  and  the  death  and  evil  which  is  the  fruit 
or  recompense  of  unbelief  and  sin,  are  experienced  when  and 
where  those  respective  qaalities  are  possessed  and  exercised. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I  will  take  occasion  to  remail^ 
that  my  opponent's  theory  in  respect  to  the  death  which  is  the 
wages  of  sin,  takes  it  from  our  power  to  preach  the  primitive 
law  of  God,  and  its  penal  sanction  as  a  motive  of  obedience,  to 
the  living  age.  For  if  we  should  ^tand  up  in  a  Sunday  Schod, 
and  urge  upon  the  children  a  virtuous  life  in  oonsideratioa  of 
the  hypothesis  that  by  this  means  they  will  prolong  their  dajs 
on  the  earth  to  all  eternity,  and  never  know  the  event  of  oor^ 
poreal  death,  they  would  propose  to  their  teachers  to  have  us 
kindly  cared  for  in  the  insane  asylum.  It  is  the  beauty  of 
our  theory,  that  it  is  a  practical  one,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  interests  of  men  as  presenting  a  rational  and 
satisfactory  system  of  faith,  and  just  and  truthful  motive  of 
ipractice. 

In  addition  to  the  living  evils  of  sin  to  human  life,  which  are 
significantly  denominated  death,  the  Scriptures,  as  we  have 
conceded,  especially  the  Old  Testament,  treat  much  of  physiod 
death  and  destruction,  to  individuals  and  nations,  as  being  sig- 
nally executed  by  special  judgments  for  flagrant  and  persistent 
unrighteousness.  But  none  of  these  records,  either  of  the  cat- 
alogue to  which  my  opponent  has  referred,  or  of  the  residue, 
reach  at  all  to  the  question  of  life  or  death  beycmd  the  grave. 
These  matters  we  will  discuss  with  reverent  care,  when  we 
eome  to  lift  the  veil,  and  look,  by  the  light  of  gospel  revehdko, 
at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  IMMORTALITT. 

Section  I.    The  Philosophical  ArgumenL 

Wb  have  accompanied  our  opponent  in  Lis  range  amidst  the 
varied  scenes  of  human  life ;  scenes  of  virtue  and  vice,  sin  and 
ho&iess ;  scenes  of  sorrow  and  trouble  in  sin's  hard  service, 
and  of  death  and  destruction.  But  our  survey  of  these  scenes 
eaxnes  us  only  to  tfce  verge  of  mortfd  time.  We  lose  sight  of 
the  8a£ject  of  them  when  he  sinks  into  the  domain  of  death ; 
and  all  further  discovenes  concerning  his  condition  must  be 
foand  in  connection  with  the  testimonies  of  a  future  state  of  ^ 
b^g;  And  the  question  of  such  future  being,  as  a  question  of 
facty  is  entirely  distinct  fix>m  that  of  the  evils,  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  mortal  life. 

Prof.  H.,  after  ^the  manner  of  the  Destructionist  school  in 
general,  lays  much  stress  on  the  words  perished,  destroyed,  per- 
dition, and  destruction,  as  cutting,  off  the  hope  of  immortal  li^ 
The  following  are  among  the  strongest  uses  of  these  words  in 
the  catalogue  of  texts  to  which  he  has  referred  as  favoring  his 
theory :  "  Shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption."  (2  Pe- 
ter iL  12).  The  whole  connection  of  this  passage,  speaking 
of  the  perishing  of  the  characters  referred  to  being  as  that  of 
'^aatand  Imite  beasts  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,"  and  of 
their  riotous  and  adulterous  living,  renders  it  clear  that  tem- 
poral destruction  was  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  as  the  natural 
and  inevitable  end  of  such  a  course  of  living.  The  same  idea 
is  expressed,  in  respect  to  the  result  of  a  given  way  of  life,  in 
PhiL  iii.  19,  (whidi  is  also  quoted  in  part  by  my  opponent,) 
*  Whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  God  is  their  belly."  The 
•eeoiid  danse  explaiiis  intelligibly  enough  wiiat  kixid  of  dtiMtme^  * 
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turn  is  engnified.   We  not  unfrequentty  see,  in  onr  own  t»My  m 
the  walking  putrescence  of  those  whose  breath  is  kseiyiousDess  m 
and  whose  God  is  their  bellj,  —  and  who  suddenly  and  ^  ntterlj 
perish  in  their  own  corruption.**  ^ 

Another  of  my  opponent's  texts  is  Acts  iii.  23,  and  Deut  iv. 
26.  ^  Every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet  shall  be  ^ 
utterly  destroyed  from  among  the  people."    This  so  fully  ex- 
plains  itself  ns  referring  to  a  temporal  destruction,  being  cut  off  ^ 
from  among  tlte  people,  that  I  wonder  that  it  should  be  quoted  i, 
as  expressing  or  implying  any  other  destruction.    The  wori 
utterfy  is  doubtless  relied  upon  as  implying  something  further, 
but  without  reason.    The  word  tUterfy  does  not.  change  tb^  ^ 
Babject,  but  only  gives  force  to  the  subject  in  hand.    It  qualif  ^ 
fies  the  destruction  spoken  of,  and  no  other.    And  that  was  ft  i 
destruction  which  exscinded  the  transgressor  from  among  t))»  c 
people.   Nothing  more,  nothing  less,  is  here  implied.  i 
Again,  Prof.  H.  quotes,  under  the  word  perdUiony    Foe&it  \ 

^  uid  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdir  ^ 
tion.  (1  Tim.  vi.  9.)  What  kind  of  destruction  and  pexditiM  ^ 
it  is  in  which  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts  drown  men,  everybody  > 
understands ;  and  such  passages  have  no  more  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  life  from  the  dead,  than  the  saving,  '^And  Mese» 
fled  from  Pharaoh."  If  my  opponent  depends,  for  his  positiooi 
on  the  mere  force  of  any  or  all  of  the  words  he  has  exalted  to 
that  purpose,  I  see  not  but  that  he  would  be  just  as  pertineot,' 
as  in  the  quotations  he  lias  made,  to  turn  us  over  to  the  ibllow« 
ing  catalogue  also :  '^And  ye  shall  perigh  among  the  heathen^ 
and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up."  (Lev.  xxvi» 
39.)  ^  1  (Esther)  will  go  in ;  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish."  (Est^ 
iv.  16.)  ^<  Unless  thy  law  had  been  my  delights,  I  should  liaT# 
perished  in  mine  afiliction."  (Ps.  cxix.  92.)  ^<  Loi'd  save  as  i 
(the  disciples  on  the  lake,)  we  perish."  (Matt  viii.  26.)  Thck 
righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart"  (Isa.  Ivii.  I.)> 
We  might  cover  acres  of  paper  with  multiplied  quotations  of: 
Scripture  passages  of  this  description,  and  explanatory  remariu^ 
and  it  could  not  be  rendered  more  clealr  than  it  is  to  the  care* 

'  MraadiBg  of  them  in  the  Becord  as  they  stsmd*  that  thogf  m 
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Jfi^  to  dumhitkm,  pkjsical  and  morale  wbich  to  the  wicked  are 
-tbe  oo&eottiitants  aad  the  results  of  transgressions  and  sins 
in  tlie  Ti»ble  sphere  of  life,  —  and,  to  tfie  righteous  temporal 
afflictions  from  unavoidable  relations  in  tl\e  world,  to  other  men, 
and  lo  general  providence. 

And,  to  the  thorough,  orthodox  Destrueticmist,  what  more 
eaa  possSbly  be  signified  or  implied  by  any  or  all  the  Scripture 
declarations,  denouncing  destruction  and  perdition  upon  few  or 
mstnj  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  than  the  dissolution  of 
tlie  oorporeal  system,  or  termination  of  the  earthly  life  ?  This, 
to  that  theory,  is  all  there  is  of  man.  Physical  death  is  utter 
aatiihilation,  ,and  irreclaimable.  We  may  as  well  look  tliis 
theory  in  the  face  as  not.  If  there  is  no  soul  of  man  but  the 
animal  life,  or  as  Elder  Grant  defines  it,  the  blood,  and  no  spirit 
bat  the  breath  or  wind,  —  then,  when  the  body  dies,  and  the 
breath  goes  to  its  native  atmosphere,  and  the  blood,  and  the 
othi^  substances  of  the  body  formed  by  it,  are  resolved  back  to 
pnoiidve  dust,  the  man  is  annihilated,  and  can  never  have  a 
murrection  ;  for  there  is  nothing  of  him  to  be  raised.  If  a 
num  who  weighed  two  hundred  pounds  last  yeai*,  is  now  reduced 
hf  disease  to  one  hundred  pounds,  that  hundred  pounds  of  his 
body  which  has  evaporated  into  the  primitive  elements  by  decay, 
is  now  no  part  of  the  man.  So  when  his  whole  body  moulders 
and  wastes  away  into  earths  and  gases,  it  is  no  longer  the  man, 
Bor  any  part  of  the  man.  It  is  the  same  with  him  as  if  he  had 
never  been.  And  we  may  as  well  talk  about  the  resurrection  if  a 
host  of  natking9j  of  sheer  nonentities,  as  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  upon  this  hypothesis.  The  earths  and  gases  into  wliich 
kaman  bodies  are  resolved,  may  enter,  in  the  form  of  vegetable 
Batritioa,  into  fruits  and  esculents  which  living  men  may  eat, 
aad  may  thus  become  particles  of  their  living  bodies,  —  but  not 
consciously.  These  particles  bear  with  them  no  identity  of  the 
other  living  body  of  which  they  had  been  components ;  nor 
has  the  eater  who  has  received  and  assimilated  them  any  con- 
^tioosness  of  the  position  they  had  once  occupied. 

Again,  if  €k)d,  by  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power,  as  whep 
hTiCiiatoid  tb%  first  human  piur»  should  ocnadense  and  raconstract 
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into  a  buman  body  tbe  same  parttcks  of  matter  wboeb  composed 
the  bodj  of  a  man  that  was,  saj  of  Greti.  Wadiingtoo,  when  he 
died,  and  then  infoim  and  inspire  it,  not  with  Washiogio&'s 
spirit,  that  being  mere  wind  in  common  with  all  other  wind,  bat 
with  his  (God's)  own  spirit,  or  his  power  rather,  as  in  the  case  of 
that  primitive  creation,  so  that  the  new  created  man  should  be- 
come a  living  soul  or  creature,  it  would  not  be  Washingtoa 
raised  from  the  dead.  It  would  be  a  new  created  being,  with 
no  more  consciousness  of  being  Washington  than  another  ges- 
eration  of  men  to  come  will  possess  of  being  the  preseot 
generation. 

Neither  will  it  be  possible  for  all  men,  after  their  bodies 
have  been  decomposed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  intervening  sea- 
son, to  be  reconstructed  of  the  same  particles  which  composed 
their  bodies  at  the  time  of  their  death.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
cannibal  subsists  principally  on  the  belies  of  other  men  for  five 
or  seven  years,  in  which  time  the  entire  substance  of  the  human 
body  is  changed,  the  old  particles  having  gone  to  waste,  and 
new  ones  being  supplied  from  the  aliments  received  into  the 
stomach.  Then  he  dies,  his  body  being  composed  of  the  sab- 
stanoes  of  other  human  bodies,  on  which  he  has  subsisted  tlie 
seven  years.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  a  resurrec- 
tion body  constructed  of  the  same  particles  which  composed  his 
physical  system  when  he  died,  and  also  that  all  others  should 
in  like  manner  have  resurrection  bodies  composed  of  the  same 
matter  that  formed  their  bodies  at  their  death,  because  their 
bodies  had  gone  to  compose  that  of  the  former  who  haid  sub- 
sisted upon  them. 

If  you  attempt  to  crowd  this  impossible  theory  upon  me  under 
the  sacred  name  mystery,  I  say  to  you  that,  while  I  iove  sub- 
lime mysteries,  bald  absurdities  I  can  never  relish. 

The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  treatmg  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection,  keeps  all  along  in  recognition  something  which 
constitutes  the  fne^  the  moral  child  of  God,  the  heir  of  immor- 
tality, as  not  destroyed  by  death,  But  more  of  this  when  we 
come  to  the  Bible  argument 

In  whatever  re^)eet  Prof.  HtiiUon  diArb  fleooa  the  popikr 
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ffieory  of  t!ie  denominational  party  with  which  he  is  classed,  I 
will  give  him  due  credit  in  its  place,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  un- 
derstand it  But,  as  I  engaged  in  this  discussion  principally 
for  the  pnrfiose  of  answering  the  calls  which  have  been  made 
upon  ifae  for  a  review  of  the  Destructionist  theory  as  it  prevails 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  throughout  our  coun- 
try, I  deem  it  requisite  that,  while  I  neglect  not  Prof.  Hudson's 
peculiar  shades  of  opinion  on  some  points,  I  should  bring  into 
the  canvass  the  theory  in  its  usual  and  popular  fonii.  Ana 
that  I  may  do  this  fairly,  I  will  make  some  instructive  quota- 
tions from  their  standard  authors. 

Elder  Miles  Grant,  editor  of  the  religious  journal  repre- 
senting the  Destructionist  theory  in  New  England,  in  his  late 
discussion  with  Dr.  Litch,  reported  verbatim  by  Mr.  Yerring- 
ton,  gives  us  the  following  disquisition  on  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  man,  in  Scripture  usage.  Having  shown  that  the  word 
rendered  sotd  in  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  per^ 
sauy  but  generally  means  the  animal  life,  he  says :  — 

"  T  think,  gentlemen  of  the  chair;  we  have  settled  the  point 
without  going  any  further,  that  "  soul '*  primarily  means  the 
whole  being  —  the  whole  man.  Henc^ve  read,  eight  souls 
were  saved  in  the  ark.  Paul  speaks  of  a  certain  number  of 
souls  that  escaped  at  a  time  of  shipwreck.  We  say,  so  many 
souls  perished  on  board  a  wrecked  ship.  What  dp  we  mean  ? 
Everyone  understands  us."    P.  11. 

I  will  stop  here  to  say,  that  every  one  will  not  be  able  to 
understand  such  expressions  from  the  elder  and  his  compeers 
unless  he  has  studied  their  vocabulary.  In  tlieir  vocabulary 
pmshvng  is  annihilaiion.  Therefore  when  tkep  say  that  "  so 
many  souls  perished  on  board  a  wrecked  ship,"  they  mean  that 
the  drowned  persons,  good  oi^bad,  saints  or  sinners,  are  annihi- 
lated. And  who  can  show  us  that  those  who  are  annihilated 
can  have  a  resurrection  ? 

Passing  at  length  from  soul  to  spirit,  and  having  referred  to 
Several  passages  where  the  same  original  words  are  rendered 
variously,  spirit,  breath,  and  wind,  the  elder  proceeds :  — 

What  is  tliis  pneunia  or  ruakh  f   There  are  foux  ^i^^  oil  \\. 
16* 
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in  the  Bible.  Fir^  spirit"  is  used  (o  represent  « 
Second,  to  represent  an  influence  proceeding  from  a  being,  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  proceedcth  from  the  Father.  And  there  is  a 
spirit  proceeding  from  every  man.  We  see  it  in  mesmerism 
and  psychology.  If  I  shake  hands  with  a  man  in  the  dark 
who  is  my  enemy,  I  recognize  liim  as  such.  I  know  ^t^  by 
some  spiritual  communication. 

I^trd,  it  is  used  to  represent  a  state  of  mind,  as  "  hauglitj 
in  spirit,"  "  proud  in  spirit,"  etc.  And  fourth^  —  which  is  the 
point  we  wish  to  come  at, — it  is  used  to  represent  the  air  we 
breathe.  This  word,  as  I  have  remarked,  occurs  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament ;  it  is  rendered 
wind  ninety-seven  times,  and  is  the  only  word  rendered  wiud 
in  the  Old  Testament.    P.  13. 

**  He  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens,"  referring  to  the  com- 
mencement of  things  in  this  world's  history,  "  and  layeth  the 
foundation  of  the  earth."  There  is  another  act  of  creation. 
What  then  ?  And  formetli  the  spirit  of  man  within  him." 
Now,  gentlemen  of  the  cliair,  I  wish  to  show  that  this  spirit 

here  referred  to  is  the  air  we  breathe. 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦       •  •■ 

In  the  ferty-first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  sixteenth  verse, 
when  speaking  of  the  scales  of  the  leviathan,  we  read,  "One 
is  so  near  to  another  that  no  air  can  come  between  tiien." 
The  same  word  that  i#rendei*ed  spirit.  Is  that  the  man?  If 
this  breath  of  life  is  the  msui,  then  wherever  we  find  it  we  have 
found  a  man. 

If  it  takes  this  particular  organization  to  constitute  a  man, 
tben  wherever  we  find  that,  whether  it  is  on  the  earth,  or  on 
Jupiter,  or  Saturn,  we  have  found  a  man.  Again,  in  Job  L 
19  —  ^'And  behold  there  came  a  great  wind."  The  same 
word  that  is  used  where  he  says,  "  He  taketh  away  their  breath, 
they  die." 

Job  vii.  7.  "Oh,  remember  that  my  life  is  wind."  The 
same  word  that  is  rendered  spirit.  My  life  is  dependent  upon 
air,  the  wind  ;  I  cannot  live  without  it.  Chap.  xii.  10.  "In 
whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thing  "  (then  every  liv- 
ing thing  has  a  soul),  "  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind."  The 
same  word  which  is  rendered  spirit  in  the  passage  where  it 
says,  "And  he  formeth  the  spirit  within  him."  "And,  lo,  he 
that  formeth  the  mountains,  and  create th  the  wind,  and  de- 
dareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought,  he  createth  it."  Pp. 
24,  25. 

Such  are  specimens  of  doctrine  in  the  theory  of  orthodox 
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2l«strttc(ao&i«tti.  We  concede  that  Elder  Grant  is  r^t  in  his 
liiend  definition  of  pneuma,  and  in  his  view  of  its  roost  common 
usage  in  the  Scriptures.  But  when  we  were  reading  the  report 
of  his  arguments,  and  observipg  his  iron  rale  oi  patting  a  wor# 
through  in  its  radical  sense,  we  tbooght  that  the  rule  which 
eonld  so  felicitously  make  the  passage,  ^  There  is  a  spirit  in 
man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing," to  mean  that  there  is  wind  or  breath  in  man ;  and 
the  words, The  spirit  (returnsr)  to  Grod  that  gave  it,"  to  mean 
^ait  the  breath  returns  to  Grod, — can  with  all  convenience 
make  the  words  <^  Jesus,.** God  is  a  spirit,"  to  mean  that  God 
is  wind. 

We  commend,  to  be  sure,  to  all  students,  a  recurrence  to  the 
primitive  meaning  of  words,  and  to  their  common  use,  of  course. 
And  where  we  find  a  Scripture  word  perverted,  hj  theological 
assoasption  and  usage,  from  its  proper  meaning,  and  appropri* 
ated  to  the  service  of  false  doctrines,  it  becomes  imperiously 
n^ssarj  that  we  have  recoi^rse  to  its  primitive  meaning,  and 
its  general  use,  that  we  may  gain  attention  to  its  true  sense  in 
a  givca  case,  by  the  study  of  the  connection  and  subject  of  dia- 
coarse  in  that  particular  instance. 

But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  speakers  and  writers 
of  the  Scriptures  do  not  speak  witli  hesitating  and  cringing 
limicUty  and  nice  arithmetical  particularity,  as  if  anticipating 
objections  and  dodging  difiiculties.  They  speak  with  open  and 
ingenuous  freedom,  correctly,  but  liberally,  knowing  that  they 
can  only  instruct  the  willing  mind.  Tliere  are  but  few  words 
api^d  to  moral  and  spiritual  subjects,  but  what  have  a  primi- 
tive reference  to  material  things.  The  original  fjr  heaven^ 
is  ouranoi^  which  literally  signifies  the  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which  the  clouds  are  upborne  and  the  fowls  fiy.  Yet 
it  is  used,  without  explanation,  for  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ ; 
and  in  one  place  at  least,  Heb.  ix.  24,  for  the  immortal  resur- 
rection state ;  and,  in  its  adjective  form,  for  moral  or  spiritual- 
qualities*  And  ihere  was  no  need  of  explanation  in  these 
cases ;  for  as  the  atmosphere  is  the  most  subtle,  refined,  and 
iiicqnrqptible  of  the  common  classifications  of  tlie  material  ^Isr 
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aenfts,  when  the  word  deembing  it  is  applied  to  a  b|mM  h 
entity  or  a  moral  subject,  we  know  that  it  ia  used,  not  ao  midi  k 
in  a  figurative  as  literally  in  a  moral  sense,  and  its  natural  in*  ig 
fort  in  such  a  connection  is  plain  and  unmistakable.  We  mm  i 
no  danger  of  taking  the  phrase  auramoi  Pater  to  mean  onratry  } 
Father  ;  nor  would  it  seem  that  we  should  be  any  more  Ukdf  b 
to  take  the  testimony  that  ^  there  is  a  spirit  in  man/'  to  meaa  i| 
that  there  is  wind  in  man,  especially  as  it  is  added,  as  afaowias  \ 
a  reference  to  a  nature  in  man  above  the  animal  and  allied  to  \ 
God,  "  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  unde^  a 
standing."  v 

But  I  must  not  extend  my  research  in  this  direction.  I 
have  deemed  it  requisite,  in  order  that  I  may  have  defiaite  i 
positions  to  meet,  and  may  discuss  the  whole  subject  to  (In  i 
profit  of  the  reader,  to  bring  out,  thus  &r,  in  its  prop^  aha|)^  i 
the  Destructidnist  theory,  —  the  theory  which  my  respected  op*  i 
ponent  lingers  around  and  clings  to,  and,  though  with  aveittd  i 
eyes,  classifies  Scriptures  to  support.    It  recognizes  man  as  a  i 
mere  animal,  one  of  the  higher  orders  of  animal,  to  be  »B»,  bot  i 
only  animal,  composed  of  earth,  blood,  and  air,  which,  at  con 
poreal  death,  are  resolved  back  into  their  primitive  -materiid 
elements,  leaving  all  as  when  he  had  not  been.    This  theoiy 
destroys  the  natural  or  philosophical  argument  for  a  futupe  Hft^ 
.  as  it  leaves  nothing  in  man  allied  to  the  great  spiritJUal  Father,  | 
and  consequently  nothing  to  constitute  an  heirship  of  a  coaung 
spiritual  life.    And  though  it  holds  to  the  Scripture  testimony 
of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent,  it 
makes  the  term  resurrection  a  misnomery  as  the  fact  represented 
is  really  a  new  creation,  there  being  nothing  of  man  to  raise. 

Now,  therefore,  afler  this  protracted  but  necessary  ooarsa 
of  preliminary  observation,  we  come  at  length  to  the  proposed 
naturcd  or  philosophical  argument  for  human  immfMaUty. 

1.  The  Image  of  God  in  Man.    When  God  had  created  the 
*  earth  and  its  furniture,  and  the  fishes,  fowls,  and  beasts  of  ike 
earth,  then    God  created  man  in  his  own  image ;  in  the  imagt 
of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  feihale  created  he  them; 
and  God  blessed  them."  -When  this  passage  was  qupted  ftr 


•Miottlw  poTpoi^  in  a  fenber  diiRpt^r,  I  rested  the  coa- 
dderation  of  it  in  the  bearing  which  now  interests  ns,  to  this 
irtage  <^  the  discission.  riose  the  qoestion  now,  Whitt  is 
4he  imm^  of  God  ereatiady  eomtiiuted  in  mmf 

Prof*  Hudscm,  in  his  Chap*  iii.  §  2,  wherein  he  classifies 
Scriptore  texts  to  the  same  point  and  purpose  as  that  labored 
1^  Elder  Giiant  in  respect  to  the  soul  and  spirit,  assumes  that 
tibe  iniage  of  Grod  referred  to  in  this  place  is  a  moral  image. 
He  qtiotes  two  Scripture  expressions,  which,  to  him,  seem  to 
denote  that  the  divine  image  in  man  is  a^  moral  likeness." 
£ph.  iv.  24 :  <^  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  Ood  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  CoL  iii.  16  :  And  have 
pat  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
of  him  that  created  him."  The  Professor  conunents  on 
thia  sa  follows :  "  From  this  we  should  not  infer  that  €U^ual 
h^aastB  was  created  in  man ;  for  character  cannot  be  created 

BtiiAet.  Bather,  I  should  take  it,  man  was  made  with  a 
mpackty  and  design  for  godliness,  or  godlikeness,  and  thus  for 
immcMtalitjr."  In  this  argument  he  seems  slightly  confused. 
His  proof  texts  speak  of  an  image  or  likeness  of  God,^into 
which  the  disciples  addressed  had  been  actually  and  practically 
renewed.  But  his  commentary  makes  it  to  be  only  a  capacity 
fat  godliness.  If  Christian  regeneration  only  installs  men  into 
a  ^apcteity  to  do  right,  then  before  regeneration  they  have  no 
raeh  capacity.  What  then  becomes  of  all  our  worthy  Profes^ 
firee-willism,  to  which  our  attention  will  be  drawn  by 
Md  by?  This  is  bold  Calvinistic  innate  total  depravity, 
mvolving  utter  inability.  I  do  not  suppose  that  my  friend 
direetiy  espeapes  this  doctrine  of  utter  human  inability,  though 
Ms  ai^Bient  in  this  instance  virtuldly  involves  it,  and  the  old 
Galvifustic  doctrine  on  this  point  seems  to  be  shadowed  in  his 
use,  in  another  place,  of  the  stereotyped  Calvinistic  phrase- 
ology on  the  ''fall  of  man."  It  is  essential  to  that  theory  to 
snake  the  image  of  Grod  in  which  man  was  originally  constituted 
to  be  a  moral  image,  a  perfeeUy  holy  nature* 

B«t  this  hypothesis  would  render  the  moral  fall  impossible, 
jUft  as  the  theory  of  his  .original  immmrtality  iu  hi&  tasVbtV^ 
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possible.  ^ 

That  learned  Orthodox  anthority,  Rev.  Dr.  EmmonB,  irMe 

logic  was  infallible,  and  who  never  erred  but  in  the  assainptiol  ^ 

of  fiilse  premises,  reasons  on  this  point  with  force  irredstSbfe.  )■ 

He  held  the  assumption,  it  being  essential  to  his  Orthodoxj,  ' 
that  Adam  was  originally  constituted  perfectly  holy ;  but  he 

ingenuously  admits  what  I  have  now  remarked ;  viz^  ^  *i 

natural  impossibility  of  a  perfectly  holy  being  oonsCTtiog  to  ^ 
commit  sin,  —  and  he  proves  it  by  the  following  logic :  —  . 

^  While  Adam  was  placed  in  such  a  perfectly  holy  and  h^py  ^ 

situation,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  how  be  should  tie  (e 

led  into  sin,  without  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deitf.  a 

His  perfect  holiness  would  naturally  lead  him  to  repel  * 

abhorrence  every  temptation  to  disobey  and  dishonor  the  Beiiig  > 

whom  he  supremely  loved.    Our  Saviour's  supreme  dRiciOD  ^ 

to  his  Father  prompted  him  to  resist  tlie  Devil,  and  baffle  erei^  P 

temptation  to  sin  which  his  malice  and  subtlety  could  suggeit  M 

And  though  the  tempter  pursued  him  with  his  assaults  Ibify  ^ 

days,  yet  he  could  find  nothing  in  the  perfectly  holy  heart  of  1 

Christ,  for  any  temptation  to  take  hold  of.  i 

^  So  there  was  nothing  in  the  perfectly  holy  heart  of  Adsttt  ■ 

that  could  give  Satan  the  least  advantage  against  him.   %  ■ 

perfect  holiness,  as  long  as  it  continued,  was  a  perfect  security  ^ 

against  any  temptation  which*  any  created  being  could  suggest  i 

^  The  first  Adam  was  as  totally  disposed  to  resist  the  Detl  i 

in  Paradise,  as  the  second  Adam  was  to  resist  him  in  ^  i 

wilderness.    They  were  both  perfectly  holy;  they  both  stoci  " 

ftuperior  to  all  external  temptations.    It  is  in  Vain  to  account  i 

for  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man,  by  the  instrumentality  cf  i 

second  causes  ;  and  until  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  interposi*  | 
tion  of  the  supreme  first  cause,  we  must  be  content  to  consideir 
the  fidl  of  Adam  an  unfathomable  mystery." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  that  great  theologian ;  and  it  cannot 
be  fi^ultei.   1i¥e  escape  his  difficulty  only  by  discarding  hit 

£etlse  premises.   The  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  originally  | 

constituted  waa  not  perfect  holiness.  My  opponents  deinitioii  < 
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mt  Ae  'Adoe  image  in  man,  which  he  emmeonsty  applies  to 
ttat  in  which  the  belieyers  were  renewed  by  regeneratioo,  iT 
«{>filied  to  the  primitive  constitational  state  of  man,  is  about 
%alf  right.  It  wonld  make  it  to  consist  in  the  possession  of  a 
\norfil  nature,  and  capaeiiiet,  of  course,  for  doing  right 

This,  I  say,  is  about  half  of  the  truth  in  the  case.  But  the 
trath  embraces  more.  The  image  of  Gk>d  in  man  as  originally 
eonstitated,  is  not  a  question  on  which  we  are  required  to  rack 
3die  brain  with  learned  theological  metaphysics.' ,  It  is  plainly 
and  obviously  that  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower 


creatures  had  been  created,  God  said,  ^  Let  us  make  man  in 
^mr  image,  after  our  likeness.    So  God  created  man  in  his  own 
image."   This  is  not  said  of  any  other  grade  of  creatures,  and 
a  is  here  said  to  denote  the  characteristic  distinction  of  man. 
-JkMkd  w}iat  is  that  ?    Every  child  knows  what  signally  distin- 
rgoiflhes  man  from  the  mere  animal  creatures.    It  is  his  in- 
felleetual  and  moral  and  spiritual  nature.   This,  therefore,  is 
.mhBi  is  here  meant  by  the  image  of  God  in  ihan.    It  is  not  a 
Hkeneas  of  acquired  moral  character,  but  a  constitutional  like- 
ness in  which  he  was  primitively  and  is  created.    In  which  he 
was  and  is  created,  I  have  said,  —  for  man  has  never  lost  that 
image  of  God  in  which  he  was  originally  constituted.  How- 
ever the  higher  nature,  comprising  reason,  spirituality  and 
moral  sense,  may  have  become  marred  by  the  influence  of  sen- 
sual passions  and  sordid  aims,  this  nature  is  not  lost.  These 
principles  and  faculties  he  yet  possesses.    He  is  yet,  though  in 
an  animal  body,  a  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  being,  and  as 
such  bearing  the  image  of  the  creating  Mind.    If  it  were  not 
so,  he  were  not  an  accountable  being.    But  he  is  an  account- 
able being,  on  the  filial  principle.    All  men  are  required  by 
the  law  of  eternal  truth  to  love  and  serve  God.    No  service  is 
acceptable  to  God  but  the  filial    But  filial  love  and  service 
ean  onlj  be  based  on  the  fact  of  an  existing  filial  relation.  And 
the  filial  and  paternal  relations  involve  the  existence,  in  some 
essential  sense,  of  a  likeness. 


When  all  the  grades  of  brute 
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I  bave  spoken  of  the  image  of.  God  in  whidi  Joan  ,ini$B  19^ 
is  created.  St.  Janes  speaks  of  n^en  as  beiqg  now,  as  well  |» 
primitively,  made  in  the  image  pf  God.  Speaking  of  the  im- 
proper and  shameful  use  of  the  tongue,  he  sajs,  Th^rewi^ 
bless  we  God,  and  therewith  curde  we  men^  who  are  made sfter 
the  similitude  of  God.'' 

Now,  standing  here,  in  the  light  of  this  pnmarjr  and  indo- 
bitable  truth,  that  man  in  his  higher  nature  bears  the  image 
of  God, —  I  stand  in  the  full  consciousness  that  I  have  a  pie- 
sum  ptive  argument  for  human  immortality. 

And  here  I  will  guard  against  being  misunderstood.  9  am 
not  speaking  of  an  immortal  SQtU,  in  the  orthodox  technical 
sense,  in  which  it  is  familiarly  talked  and  preached  about,  as  if 
it  were  a  separate  entity  within  us,  but  no  compcment  part  of 
us,  and  were  to,  be  saved  from  or  lost  in  hell,  in  the  future  world, 
by  our  stultifying  ourselves  with  or  standing  aloof  from  an  ab- 
surd creed  in  the  present  life.  The  scheme^  of  soul-saving, 
rested  upon  this  theory,  has  been  a  tremendous  business  in  oar 
world.  I  am  aware  that  the  word  sotU,  from  the  Greek  pn^ 
is  commonly  used  for  the  persoti^  asad  for  the  animal  and 
sometimes  for  the  affections  of  the  mindy  as  in  the  requirement 
that  we  should  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  heart,  and 
with  all  our  soul.  And  I  do  not  now  think  of  any  instance  in 
the  Scriptures,  where  the  word  is  used  as  the  naine  of  a  dis- 
tinct inunortal  being  in  man,  to  be  separated  from  him  at  4eatb. 
Such  a  use  of  the  word  sotd  is  of  no  consequence  in  my  ail- 
ment; nay,  it  is  all  the  stronger  without  it.  My  opponent 
may  fill  a  volume  with  Scripture  quotations  to  show  the  general 
use  of  psuke,  and  the  absence  of  any  announcement  to  man 
that  he  has  an  immortal  soul ;  but  it  would  avail  nothing  in 
this  discussion.  My  subject  in  the  present  lesson  is  man, — man 
as  a  compound  being  of  course,  allied  both  to  earth  and  heaven, 
but  as  a  single  personality ;  in  his  present  rudimental  form  of 
life,  mortal ;  but  in  his  essential  being,  immortal. 

Prof.  Hudson,  chap.  iii.  §  1,  on  the  question,  ^Ji  the  prcpff 
immortality  of  man  assumed  in  the  BiUe    — devotes  a  column 


%  the  contrast  between  the  hMe  treatment  of  the  inimortalify 
'of  man,  and  of  the  being  of  OocL    He  sajs:-^ 

'  ^  Whether  God  exists  at  all  and  whether  man  lives  for  ever, 
tire  questions  of  equal  moment  to  man.  Hence  I  saj  that  in 
!lhe  revelatioa  of  God's  character  and  of  man's  destiny,  these 
4wo  doctrines,  if  equally  true,  should  be  treated  alike ;  we 

should  expect  to  find  them  on  the  same  footing. 
^    "  If,  then,  one  of  these  cardinal  ti-uths  is  stated  in  the  Bible 
"eitpiicitly  and  directly,  we  should  expect  the  same  of  the  oth^r. 

If  one  is  expressed  not  directly,  but  explicitly  assumed,  with 
'^frequent  mention  and  allusion,  we  sliould  expect  the  same  of 

the  other.    If  one  is  assumed  implicitly  and  silently,  —  taken 

as  a  doctrine  too  clear  for  doubt  and  scarcely  needing  to  be 

*  named,  we  should  expect  tlie  same  of  the  other. 

^  But  in  fact  these  doctrines  receive  in  the  Bible  the  widest 
differences  of  treatment.  That  of  the  divine  existence,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  is  not  directly  asserted ;  but  it  is  assumed 
-^as  too  clear  for  assertion.    It  is  taken  as  a  first  truth  of  the 
'  religious  consciousness,  to  pix)ve  whidi  would  be  preposterous. 

If  we  strike  out  from  the  records  those  passages  that  tell 
'Of  His  being,  and  His  works,  we  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
^voknUe  almost  by  half,  we  make  it  a  book  without  sense  or 
.jneaning,  we  exchange  its  radiant  light  for  midnight  darkness. 
"  But  if  we  expunge  from  the  same  book  all  those  passages 
in  which  man's  immortality  js  expressly  mentioned  or  un- 
questionably assumed,  we  leave  the  volume  unchanged. 

"  The  sum  is  this : — Tiie  Scriptures,  given  to  reveal  God's 
.  character  and  man's  duty  and  destiny,  speak  of  the  divine  ex- 
.  istenee  many  hundred  times  and  in  considerable  variety  of 
"  waysj  but  they  speak  of  man's  proper  immortality,  equally 
'  important  to  himself,  never.'* 

Now  I  am  compelled  to  convict  my  learned  friend  again  of 

*  slight  confusion  ;  or,  at  least,  of  a  method  of  argument  calcu- 

*  lated  to  confuse  his  readers.  There  is  a  want  of  relation  in  its 
parts.    It  is  as  if,  in  executing  a  proposition  to  describe  the 

'  prominent  difference  between  two  men,  he  should  say,  one  of 
them  is  six  feet  tall,  and  the  other  is  black.    Stature  and  com- 

*  plexion  are  not  comparable  traits  of  being.  So  my  opponent, 
by  comparing  the  Bible  treatment  of  the  existence  of  God, 
-with  that  of  the  immortality  of  man,  forces  into  coii\i<^cl&QtkrV«i^ 
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fctny  of  God  k  taken  for  one  of  the  heiets  m  the  {mblan^tSir 
being  of  man  must  be  taken  for  the  other.   And  if  the  umor-  ia 
-  i0^y  of  man  k  placed  on  one  side,  the  inmot  iaiiijf  ef  CM  l 
must  make  the  other  side  of  the  eomparison*  i: 

Welly  then,  let  ns  try  the  comparison  of  this  jast  and  kwfid 
method.  First,  view  the  Scripture  recognition  of  the  heing  of  ^ 
Gody  in  comiection  with  the  Scriptnre  recognition  of  the  ktty  n 
of  man,— and  of  man's  being>toos  God's  moral  and  ae-  i 
coontable'ehild.  We  shall  find  the  oontioiioas  Ireqnenejr  sad  ^ 
familiarity  with  which  the  Scriptures  recognize  the  bekg  tf  y 
man  in  this  relation  and  capacity^far  to  exceed  that  with  Which  ^ 
thej  make  direct  reference  to  the  being  of  God.  SeooDdly, 
bring  into  comparison  the  direet  Seriptoie  reoognitim  of  the  « 
tmmortcdtty  of  Gody  and  that  of  the  imrnorUiiiif  if  mni.  g 

As  it  respects  the  word  itself,  it  occurs  but  once  in  its  adjee  | 
tive  form,  and  is  applied  to  God,  1  Tim.  i.  17  ;  ^  Now  to  the  ^ 
King  eteraal,  nmmorUdy  invisible^  the  only  wise  God."   la  ito  j 
flttbslanliye  ftm,  n»asM»rfa/«iy,  it  occmrs  in  the  Bible  but  fife  , 
times,  Once  only  with  rderence  to  the  Deity  $  (1  Tim.  1^  16;)  | 
twice,  to  man,  (1  Cor.  xv.  53,  54,)  firom  ia^cmasiOf  wbddi  fii^*  i 
nifies  immortality  proper,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  , 
word ;  Und  in  two  other  instances  to  man  (Rom.  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim* 
i  10,)  from  apekarnay  whidi  signifies  inoormption,  either  cf  i 
substance  or  moral  principle.   All  these  eases  WiH  be  eoa- 
sidered  in  the  Scriptural  argument  for  immortality ;  but  I  lefi^ 
to  them  now  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  ^rect  testi- 
mony of  the  Bible  stands,  comparatively,  in  relation  to  God, 
and  in  relation  to  man.   True  my  opp<Mient  may  plead  that  the 
.  eases  in  which  the  direct  testimonies  of  immortality  are  ap- 
plied to  man,  refer  to  the  subject  of  Christian  hijipe,  and  not  to 
a  present  possession.   But  when  we  shall  have  learned  from 
the  Scriptui'es  man's  proper  heirship  of  a  future  immortal  life, 
.  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  show  that  there  is  comprised  m 
that  doctrine  of  hope  all  the  present  immortality  for  which  we 
.  cere,  and  for  which  we  contend. 

Bat)  in  respect  to  the  immortally  of  the  Seitgr^  it  k  ohj^ 
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4i$fieited  ineidMitallj  in  tiie  sin^e  eaie  wbtch  we  iiare^  rderred 
ta.;  and  the  wae  idea  in  other  words,  such  as  that  his  ^  jem 
shaM  have  no  end,^  is  but  inddentally  expressed^  His  immor^ 
4aBty  is  fiecessarilj  kivoived  in  the  very  idea  of  his  being  as 
God. 

As  it  respects  man,  that  his  immortalitj,  or  his  ultimate  visi- 
ble inhentafioe  of  it,  was  not  made  a  subject  of  direct  and  full 
revelation  in  the  earliest  ages,  is  not  a  circumstance  weighing 
ia  argfunent  against  its  truth.  It  is  according  to  the  general 
economy  ^  God's  dealings  with  our  race  (liat  he  rAerved  the 
*fM.  and  explicit  revelation  of  this  truth  to  an  age  when  the 
more  advanced  of  the  nations  were  prepared  to  appreciate  and 
:.Kve  the  higtier  and  more  sublime  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
which  must  legitimately  belong  to  a  system  comprising  such  a 
reveidfaeat«  In  the  infantile  ages  of  the  race,  as  the  im- 
fBortalky  of  God  was  involved  in  a  prefer  oonception  of  lus 
being  in  the  character  in  which  he  addressed  them,  as  the 
J' AXj  and  the  Creator  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  worlds 
#0  bis  address  to  men  as  his  children  bearing  his  image,  and  as 
veapcmsible  subjects  of  his  moral  government,  involved,  though 
mot  then  well  understood  by  them,  yet  involved,  in  a  good 
eense,  their  immortality. 

^  80  God  created  man  in  hi^  own  image*    In  the  image  of 
-CM  created  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them*  4«irf 
God  blesHd  themT  Gen.  i.  27,  28. 

We  have  ibuild  the  imn^e  nf  God  in  mani  eonrfstiag  io  his 
InteUeetnal,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature,*  to  eomprise  a  pre- 
sumptive argument  for  his  immortality, 

 '  — •  '  '—^ — r—' — *  ^  '■  ■ 

*  By  tbe  spiritual  nature,  as  distingnighed  from  the  ititeUcctual  and 
moral,  I  mean  that  innate  principle  which  instinctively  impels  to  the  wor- 
ship of  a  snpreme  Being.  It  is  usually  called  tlie  refigious  nature.  The 
intellectual  faculty  i^aions,--H;he  moral  fiteaity  judges  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
bat  there  Is  a  Bpirifaid  nature  which  evinces  &  natural  relation  to  tbe  Deity, 
4b  fkax,  «ot  waitii\g  for  the  deductions  of  reason,  or  tbe  questioa  of  right 
and  wreng,  it  instinctively  impels  to  worship.  It  develops  itself  in  aU  na- 
tions and  tribes  of  men  alike,  even  the  most  ignorant  and  barbarous. 
Through  ignotunce  and  false  teaching  it  often  pays  its  devotions  to  tiii* 
wetthjr  0tj«oiB.  Bat  t&tfre  is  tbe  ioiierMit  prilici|Att^  t\im 
fydiBg  rnHer  its  pMrent 
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More  forcibly  and  indabttablj  is  this  argument  evolTed  fiom  a 
the  sublime  announcement  of  Uming  upon  man,  just  heaid  f 
ftom  the  word  of  Jehovah.  "And  God  blessed  them."  ■ 

But  the  querist  will  urge  in  default  of  this  argument,  that 
a  blessing  was  also  pronounced  upon  the  other  grades  of  era-  ■ 
tures,  —  and  hence  that  it  does  not  evolve  an  argument  for  ^ 
immortality  for  man,  unless  it  does  so  likewise  for  the  other  \ 
creatures.    Ah,  the  very  fact  which  the  querist  now  refers  to,  ■ 
yields  efficient  strength  to  my  argument!    The  word,  "and  a 
God  blessed  them,**  is  not  a  mere  formal  piece  of  etiquette,  ■ 
like  that  of  the  villain  who,  smiling,  lips  the  **  God  bless  yon,'  ■ 
while  his  heart  festers  with  schemes  of  malice.    It  is  a  purpose  ^ 
wrought  into  the  constitution  of  things  and  the  correspond-  i 
ence  of  providence,  embracing  the  whole  compass  of  being.  ■ 
All  creatures  are  formed  with  their  respective  capacities  and  ■ 
wants,  and  the  blessing  of  each  grade  consists  in  tlie  oppcHrtnai-  ; 
ties  for  the  development  of  its  powers,  and  the  provisiims  to  i 
meet  its  wants.    And  all  the  brute  species  find  in  the  arrange  i 
ments  of  this  mundane  sphere,  opportunities  for  the  full  devdop-  ^ 
ment  of  all  their  powers,  and  provisions  for  the  full  satt^aetion  i 
•of  all  their  wants.  They  have  various  powers,  but  not  a  power 
that  does  not  fulfil  its  whole  mission,  —  and  various  wants,  bit 
not  a  want  that  does  not  find  its  full  supply  in  this  earthly  life. 
In  these  earthly  opportunities  and  earthly  supplies,  then,  they 
are  fully  blessed,  according  to  their  kind. 

Not  so  with  man.  He  has  capacities  which  in  no  case  have 
-full  and  adequate  opportunities,  and  wants  which  never  find 
competent  supplies  in  the  earthly  life. 

And  here,  let  it  be  distinctly  observed,  we  are  on  a  class  of 
capacities  and  wants  which  are  not  "  partitive ; "  which  have 
no  relation  to  moral  desert.  We  are  not  about  to  analyze  a 
class  of  facts  which  appertain  exclusively  to  a  set  of  clever  fel- 
lows, or  to  the  sect  of  Destructionists,  or  of  Calvinists,  or  of 
TJniversalists,  or  of  Mohammedans,  or  of  Hindoos.  We  shall 
find  lio  introduction  here  to  a  pathway  which  shall  lead  us 
out  into  our  opponent's  ultimatum.  The  capacities  and  wants 
^lucb  we  are  about  to  study,  are  not  acquired,  but  constite- 


teni;  Bol  traks  of  this  or  that  ebaraeter,  ofmuon,  or  party,  bat 
ef  mail  as  a  8pedes»  They  are  inherent  in  all  men,  of  all 
BadoBB  and  tribes,  even  the  most  barbaroas  and  degraded* 
-  Firsts  —  Of  the  ca/paciHeM.  I  hare  said  that  man  has  c|^a<v 
itiea  of  mind,  ivbich  in  no  case  have  fall  and  adequate  oppor- 
tsnlties  in  tiie  earthly  life. '  In  his  imimal  nature  he  attaiiw 
to  perfection  here,  to  a  fixed  corporeality,  the  fulness  of  the 
atatore  of  a  man ;  but  in  his  higher  nature,  never.  The  men* 
tel  capacities  and  acquirements,  in  the  most  advanced  ca9es,  do 
but  exhibit  here  a  mere  budding  sti^,  a  shooting  feith,  & 
power  and  aspiration  for  advancement  in  knowledge.  The 
philosopher,  Newton,  that  mind  of  comparative  gigantic  growth^ 
after  all  his  vast  acquirements  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  said 
at  last  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  but  a  little  child  picking  up^ 
pebbles  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge.  So, 
tten,  that  master  mind,  with  all  its  attainments,  was,  in  the  in- 
telleetaal  sphere,  but  a  mere  blade,  just  beginning,  as  it  were, 
fta  develop  its  capacities,  tendencies,  and  aspirations,  for  the 
eternal  exploration  of  tKe  exhaustless  mines  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  ^ 

1&  Uiere  any  thing  like  it  in  any  or  all  other  departments  of 
cfeatioD,  unless  there  is  for  man  another  and  higher  life,  a  fu- 
ture and  wider  sphere  for  mental  development  and  growth  in 
knowledge  ?  Tliere  is  no  species  of  plants  or  animals  below 
man,  tliat  never  as  a  species  attains  to  a  state  of  maturity.  All 
species  of  plants  that  do  not  attain  to  maturity  the  first  season, 
rise  to  life  again,  and  fulfil  the  purpose  bespoken  by  their  con- 
stitutions, beyond  tlie  death  of  winter.  And  if  God  does  not 
fals^y  his  own  rule  of  correspondence  in  his  works,  in  the 
erowning  order  of  his  creation, — if  he  does  not  make  the  con- 
Btitation  of  man  in  his  higher  nature  to  utter  and  reiterate  a 
perpetnal  lie, — there  is  for  man  another  and*  higher  sphere  of 
being  and  blessing.  ,  • 

Second,  —  Of  the  wants  of  man.    This  is  another  fact  in  the 
constitution  of  the  higher  nature  of  man,  which  argues  that 
there  belongs  to  him,  as  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  his  beings 
juiolker,  a  lugher,  and  inimortal  life.    AIL  otYiftt  ^t^^stoe^ 
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as  we  bftve  seen,  hare  provkkms  of  •arthlj  jieU,  wUdive 
adapted  to  the  full  satis&cliott  of  all  tbeir  wanta ;  and  ham 
are  tkey  ftillj  blessed  aeeording  to  tbeir  kiiuL  BtttBUttf^ 
not  a  sect  <^  pertj  of  men,  bat  aiaa  aa  a  apeoiea^  has  ine* 
pressible  wants  and  aspirations  which  nothing  earthl j  satisiefk 
With  health  of  bodj,  be  maj  have  at  hta  oomnsand  every 
means  of  physical  gratifieation,  and  an  estate  which  is  a  Hfo. 
seenritj  Ibr  temporal  support,-^ and  if  thsis  is  aU,  he  is  aa-^ 
happy.  Standing  amidst  change  and  decay,  without  the  fight 
of  Christian  reieelation  and  the  living  hope  of  fife  and  iounss*^ 
tality,  his  mind  is  an  aching  void,  an  empty  bobble  amidst^ 
tumbling,  dasliing  billows. 

Why  is  this?  Why  has  God  ^Kmstitnted  hie  inteffigent 
fimlily  thus  with  bodies  whose  specific  gravity  holds  them  ta 
earth,  but  sj^rits  that  feel  here  to  be  away  from  home,  hunger* 
ing  for  food  which  must  come  from  a  higher  sphere?  Is  there, 
not  a  fact  in  the  provision  of  God  for  man,  omresponding  to 
^is  fhct  in  the  constitution  of  his  lugher  nature  ?  These  totk^ 
Btitutitoal  wants,  these  spiritual  aspirations  for  affinitie%  aie 
not  alone.  They  are  not  accidental  and  occasional  ab^rtatioaa 
of  the  human  mind  from  its  appropriate  sphere  of  thought  and 
interest  They  are  not  iactitious.  They  are  natural,  and  nfii<^ 
Tersal.  Han  were  not  man  without  them,  •■ — he  were  a  mere 
brute.  And  enlightened  reason  infers  that  there  is  a  cone* 
spending  fhet  in  the  eeonomy  of  God  for  man. 

Something  is  not  attracted  to  nothing.  The  philoaaphiQ 
student  of  nature  is  never  essentially  deceived  by  the  indications 
which  he  discovers  in  the  constitution  of  parts  in  the  system  of 
things^  If  he  find<)  a  detached  tendril,  he  knows  that  it  belonged,^ 
not  to  a  tree  which  was  competent  to  stand  alone,  but  to  a 
fragile  vine  which  mast  needs  be  supported  by  stordier  eti^eots 
unto  which  the  tenacious  tendril  should  cling.  If  an  animal^ 
of  a  species  which  he  had  never  seen,  is  presented  him  for  in-^ 
spection,  by  a  physiological  and  anatomical  examination  he  can 
determine  whether  it  was  carnivorous,  herbivorous,  granivorous 
or  <Hnnivorous  ;  and  he  will  infer  with  assurance  that  the  cor^ 
respoadhig  aliments  are  also  realities  in  the  system  of  tUagai 


Is  man,  tlien,  an  nimiimlj  In  creation?  Is  he  «lime,  who, 
horn  Ms  flttperiiHr  mnk  and  pdsilwii  as  the  crowning  workman- 
ship «f  Gody  to  whom  ail  other  things  were  made,  mast  baye 
dumd  Cmator^s  special  attention, — is  he  akme  an  Instance 
of  the  want  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  Creator— of  dis- 
order and  dfecrepancj  between  the  w<n^  of  cieation  andpiov^ 
ideaoe?  He  who  assnaes  so  strange  a  position,  assumes  it 
s^Mnst  reason,  and  seems  to  ns  to  ^dmrge  God  foolishly.'' 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bhuichard,  in  a  pamphlet  on  ^  The  Future  Life,** 
pnhKshed  bj  Crosby;,  Nichols,  dc  Company,  in  1858,  treating 
tys  same  snhject,  i»js:— 

^  Xmpsessed  widi  die  view  of  this  universal  hope,  seme 
phristpn  philosophers  have  held  that  divine  intimations  have 
been  given  of  this  future  life  through  nature,  and  that  the 
declarations  of  the  gospel  have  merely  confirmed  these  expec-' 
Cations  by  express  assurance  of  their  fulfilment'' 

^Tkaeris  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  mission  of  the  gospel,  is 
MHiectioa  with  this  presumptive  argument  for  immortality* 
b  reveals,  brings  to  light,  declares,  that  for  which  there  had 
beSi  hi  nature  only  indications;  and  more  than  this,  it  gives 
adoring  and  sottl-iaf^i^aiig  conceptions  of  the  personality,  per-* 
feetian,  blessedness,  and  glory  of  the  ^Uu»  life. 

B«t  Mr.  Bhuichard  proceeds  to  an  effiirt  Uy  invalidate  this 
argument  for  human  immoitality  from  the  ^  universal  hope  " 
to  which  he  refers.   He  says :  — 

**The  universal  belief  of  a  future  existence  above  mentioned 
is  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  that  existence,  as  it  is  said  that 
nothing  but  a  divine  inspiration  could  iiave  produced  such  a 
general  concordance  of  sentiment;  and  that  this  inspiration 
wioaM  not  have  been  giv^  for  a  falsehood.  But  this  general 
belief  only  evinces  the  genenl  desire  for  continued  existence 
intensified  to  a  hope,  and  gives  no  warrant  for  any  inspiration 
other  tlian  natural  desire  of  life,  in  which  brutes  participate, 
ahd  no  promise  of  its  fulfilment." 

Here  the  argnment  from  the  universal  want  and  hope,  is  nd 
Iraiy  represented.   We  do  not  assume  that  the 
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ivhidi  ftre  gencKral  with  Uie  hamAn  species,  in  respect  to  a  fc* 
tare  life,  come  hj  divine  inspinttion/'  in  the  common  aceep^ 
tation  of  the  words.  Tiiey  are  instinctive  impressions  of  the 
i^irit  (which  has  immortalitj  in  its  elements),  and  indoctivt 
sentiments  from  the  constitutional  want  of  the  human  mind. 
resolve  all  this  iitf o  the  mere  love  of  life,  whidi  is  common  aht^ 
to  the  brutes  (Mr.  Blanchard  says,  the  desire  of  life; "but 
that  the  brute  has  a  desire  of  life  for  anj  purpose  in  the  futiiie, 
i^nnains  to  be  shown) — to  resolve,  I  say,  all  this  which  we 
have  seen  to  characterize  universal  man,  developing  an  affinity 
higher  than  mere  dust,  into  the  mere  animal  love  of  life,  seeois: 
to  us  to  indicate  a  neglect  of  the  proper  study  of  man.  Or  it 
may  be  an  act  of  disagreeable  necessity  to  ignore  philosophy^ 
confront  the  testimony  of  man's  creation  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  sink  man  to  the  brute, —  for  tlie  sake  of  a  wedded  theory. 

S6  far,  then,  as  it  respects  man,  as  man,  in  his  whole  being 
as  now  constituted,  Mr.  Blanchard,  with  his  Destiuctionisl 
achool,  is  precisely  with  the  atheist.  He  recognizes  nothing 
in  man  which  allies  him  to  a  higher  life,  ootliing  which  is4in. 
indication  of  a  hi^er  destiny.  But  the  gospeiy  he  thinks,  rei 
▼eals  the  purpose  of  Giod  to  give  ^  a  future  life  of  some  sofif* 
(and  on  some  sort  of  conditions),  ^  to  sffjpe  of  mankinds"  WetU 
then,  it  is  an  extraneous  and  arbitrary  bestowment,  foreed 
ujxm  a  species  of  beings  wlio  have  no  constitutional  iitness  for 
it,  no  natural  want  of  it,  no  aspirations  to\YaiHls  it,  nothing  tliat 
could  suggest  to  the  keenest  philosapliic  eye  that  the  Author  of  j 
their  being  might  have  made  them  heirs  to  such  an  inheritance, 
Or  have  contemplated  the  bestowment  of  it. 

Neither,  upon  this  liypothesis,  vvoald  the  gospel  revealing 
the  immortal  hfe,  be  to  man  what  the  Scriptures  throughout 
describe  it  to  be.  They  repi*esent  it  to  be  bread  and  water, 
to  the  souL  Nothing  c^n  serve  as  refreshment  to- the  physical 
system,  but  what  is  of  kindred  nature  with  it.  A  cnp  of  dry 
sand  would  afford  no  nourishment  to  the  hungry,  because  the 
system  has  no  affinity  for  it,  and  there  is  no  assimilating  rela- 
lioii' between  it  and  the  stomach.  That  which  shall  serve  as 
bread  to  man  n^ust  be  adapted  so  his  constitutional  wants«  an«( 
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QMgfllniAl  to  Ms  Qiiture.  In  perfect  accordance  with  this  pI4». 
losophy  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the  gospel  revelation  of  im« 
amrtai  life  and  good  for  man  is  bread  and  water  and  wine  and 
silk  to  aaa's  higher  nature,  because  that  nature  has  an  aifinitj 
for  it  and  a  constitutional  want  of  it.  Man  would  not  liave 
leeeiT^  the  gospel  revelation  with  a  rapturous  joy,  if  he  had 
QOt  needed  it,  and  perhaps  been  anxiously  looking  for  it,  to 
satisfy  an  eminent  wmt  of  the  soul.  What  beauty  there  is  ia> 
the  hannony  and  fitness  of  truth  in  all  its  departments  1  We 
know  that  this  earthly  body  must  fail,  and  crumble  back  to  dust. 
Thia  we  do  not  lament.  But  the  noble  mind,  made  after  the 
image  of  the  Eternal,  cannot  in  its  own  conceptions  lie  down  an4 
stay  peat  there,  in  that  little  habitation  of  six  feet  in  length*. 
It  will  break  forth,  and  soar,  and  stride  among  the  stars,  and 
dauEL  kindred  with  immortals,  and  crave  immortal  food.  Andj 
thia.  aapedor  bread,  this  hope  immortal,  the  mind  must  partici- 
pate, or  it  cannot  enter  into  that  enlarged  sphere  of  puce  ande 
latiOMl  enjoym^t  it  is  capable  of  and  aspires  to. 
i  But  my  learned  friend.  Prof.  Hudson,  starts  back  and  recoil^ 
firem  thfi  low  depth  to  which  his  Brother  Blanchard  and  others 
gOr  who  ignore  all  in  the  constitution  of  man  higher  than  the 
amoMil  nature,  which  should  be  taken  to  indicate  another  life. 
$mA  a  higher  destiny.  In  his  Chap.  iii.  §  2,  on  the  creation 
man  in  the  image  of  God,  he  says : — 

■  ^  I  think  this  can  prove  no  more  than  the  creation  of  man  /or 
irmnortality,  of  which,  nevertheless,  he  might  fail.  I  think  the 
exfxression  in  the  book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  23,  denotes  just  this^ 
God  made  man  for  immortality  {lep*  aphtharsia,)  and  to  the^ 
image  of  his  nature  made  he  him." 

:  Again,  chap.  iv.  §  1,  he  says : — 

Because  man  was  made  for  immortality,  there  had  everheen,- 
httkh  fimong  Jews  and  Gentiles,  many  thoughts  about  it.  ThercT 
oovld  have  been  no  welcome  of  the  coming  light,  if  there  had. 
I^en  no  thoughts  —  even  anxious  thoughts  —  on  the  subject." 

<  This  is  substantially  the  same  sentiment  which  I  have  just 
^pressed  dti  the  subject.  But  could  my  opponent  have  meant 
ill  which  his  kngoa^  in9poHs  ?    If  so,     ftapft  AW  i^^«£vs<k  . 
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of  tli€  Dostrofcttonist  thaeiy,  Mi  repudmtea  the  po«ltimi » te- 
speet  to  the  oonstitution  of  maa,  which  he  was  aifecthig  to  eat- 
tain.  He  takes  awaj  the  groandnKH^c  of  his  fifothen  Gfaal  sii 
Blanchard,  from  heneath  their  leet  For  if  nan  was  maie/r 
immortality,  in  such  a  seoie  as  to  geiMnUe,  wmoog  all  nationi, 
Jews  and  Oeptiies^  iastinetvre  ImpressicmSy  and  dpeaais,  aai 
^  fthoaghts  ahout  it," — aad  to  set  them  at  vtMng  hjpoCheMS 
and  fivaniag  thecNries  about  it,— thea  man  is  immortid,  itt  the 
good  and  rational  and  proper  sense  In  which  we  a^rt  for  hin 
this  dignity  and  Messing.  He  has  in  hioi  the  prine^  Ills 
gmn,  the  dement  of  imnM>rtaiity.  If  there  were  no  such  ek» 
ment  in  him^  there  were  nothing  in  hhii  to  inspire  aspinttioiis 
and  ^  thoughts  for  immortality.  If  immorti^t^  were  alto- 
gether an  extraneous  thing,  for  which  he  has  no  aAwty  aol 
relation  in  his  present  being,  the  fttct  of  that  mHlHtrary  dedrte 
of  God  when  it  is  not  directly  revsialed,  wonld  not  k^irehi 
man  any  thoughts  and  aspirations  about  it 

Furthermore,  the  essential  end  or  purpose  of  G^^^  which 
he  hBB  created  any  class  of  existences,  is  projected  and  seeared 
in  the  very  constitution  of  their  being,  and  even  in  their  embi^ 
There  are  appropriate  means  appointed,  to  be  adapted  from 
stage  to  stage  in  the  work  of  development ;  but,  in  Prof.  Htid^ 
son's  figure  of  proUpsUj  the  purpose  of  the  whole  being  Is 
perfect  in  the  embryo. 

.  As  I  look  out  of  ray  window  while  resting  my  fer  a 
moment,  viewing  some  tiuifty  vines  of  my  wife's  planting,  and 
admiring  the  tenacity  with  which  their  tendrils  clasp  the  twigs 
of  trees  and  sjirubs,  and  thus  support  the  vines,  she  philo- 
sophically remarks,  And  these  tendrils  were  all  in  the  seed." 
Yes,  I  rejoin,  ttnd  you  have  unwittingly  given  me  a  beatnltlfol 
illustration  of  the  subject  in  hand^  It  is  indeed  so.  The  seed 
was  made  for  a  squash  vine  and  fruit ;  and  the  vine  and  the 
tendrils  and  the  fruit  all  existed  in  embryo  in  the  seed. 
There  was  not  a  waiting  till  the  vine  had  run  to  where  there 
was  danger  of  a  falif  tlien  to  put  on  a  t^dril  for  the  emergency. 
The  structure  and  wants  of  the  vine  werie  ett  provided  U». 
hefof^lMdy  and  eoB4[)rised  in  the  pnneiples  ereateii  in.  ths^ 
seed. 


jmw,  ras  alxNit  «a  if  away  from  home»  aad  at  kagtili  winA 
Umaselvva  up  m  a  myilenoas  hall,  and  soem  to  be  dead.  But 
lAoit^  tlwy  oQQie  out  in  a  beaniiful  baUerfly  Btate.  Nim  tkia 
bmiMlly  MIe  belonged  to  the  consUttttton  of  the  woim.  Ka 
eaeepiag  thing  aot  made  f^r  a  butterfly  life,  is  erer  made  a 
hQtt«%.  The  ereelami  made>r  buttoiflies^  had  that  deuga 
immvg^  with  their  caaatitutimifi- 

Mr.  ttaiichard,  in  the  work  before  veferred  te»  talm 
lioe  0f  the  tnnurilaoo  of  the  worn  to  a  butterfly,  bat  tfaiakfl  it 
argaen  aethiog  ia  favor  of  the  resiirreetioa  of  mw,  beoaoee  the 
worm  la  not  .a  vertebral  ereatiire,  aad  noae  of  tju>  rertdbiata 
pata  thm^  aueh  a  traasitioo.  Bat  we  do  net  refer  to  this 
eaae  for  /vao^  of  a  xesavveetMNi.  It  is  oaly  for  iUiMlnKtMm  of 
dia  pumt  m  qneitioB^the  eonstitatioaai  adaptetioa  of  all  thingi 
la  4haead^  which  they  are  made.  Aad  then,  in  jreifieet  to 
the  fesarreetioa  as  a  matter  of  &cty  thie  is  a  beautiful  iUastra* 
iliwi  of  the  interestia^  possibility.  Bet  it  is  understood  by  all* 
that  an  iUaatimtioa  ia  not  the  thing  illustrated.  It  is  an  aoahigf 
af  aoiaa  importaat  point  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Let  it  be  further  noted  here,  that  the  death  of  the  catorpiUar^ 
«a  it  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state,  answering  to  the  kade$  of 
AMiii,  is  Qot  annihilation.  There  is  death  to  the  old  animal 
fima;  its  cajreass  is  left  behind;  bat  here, as  in  the  caae  of  the 
jwaia  employed  ibr  illustration  by  St,  Paul,  there  is  a  germ 
ihat  aerer  dies.  In  the  human  kind,  this  immortal  germ  is  the 
fvoper  awm,  and  will  bear  into  the  future  life  his  personal  idea* 
lily.  This  wall  be  rendered  more  clear  ia  the  BiUe  aigumeot. 
I  jnenlaan  it  now  as  aa  iatrodiietion  to  some  philosophical  ob* 
aervations  oa  a  pmat  which  has  troubled  many  mmds.  Men 
fcava  aoi  eoneeiired  of  spirit  as  substance,  or  of  a  spiriti^  ele- 
aMBi  la  Hie  universe  of  God  which  is  a  PQsiti^Q  equity*  as 
laaehyand  more  so,  than  any  of  the  gnqssc^i:  ^<^meats.  Henoe 
they  haf«  ooacetved  of  nothing  in  the  form  of  personal  exist- 
^aaea  betwaeii  f^e  jpx^ss  visilile  bpdy  composed  of  earth,  and  aa 
tlf^i  «||%dqfFy  pbiptoBi*  Accordingly,  the  HelNcews,  because 
^a  mtiofit  of  tlujf  uamortal  natures'  oould  aot  «»!bis^ 


iliei^e  elioald  be'  an  otter  cxiinetion  of  being,  conceiTed  efMeir 
the  «tate  of  the  dend/asa  kind  of  shade wj,  dreamy  state,  iw 
dapted  to  any  work  or  purpose.  And  when  they  contampbrted 
a  resurrection  into  a  personal,  tangible,  capable,  and  active  state 
of  being,  they  conceired  of  the  rising  again  of  the  earU^ 
bodies.  It  is  in  this  view  of  a  resurrection  that  the  fafaks  of< 
Ae  heathen  Elysium  and  Tartarus, — and  of  the  MohammedsBi 
and  the  partially  Christianized  heathen  heaven  and  heU, — hftte 
abounded  in  gross  instrumentalities  of  physical  tortures,  and 
of  sensual  indulgences.  In  this  gross  oonceptkyn,  the  abori^ 
ines  of  our  country  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  supplies 
provisions  with  the  bodies  of  their  dead. 

But  science  has  discovered  that  the  most  substantial  and 
abidkig  realities  are  the  invisible  elements  and  forces.  Tlie 
Tittble  forms  of  matter  are  changing  and  unaubstantial,  and 
dependent  on  invisuble  forces.  Bot  the  invisible  are  real  and 
abiding.  Even  to  material  existences  the  language  of  tbe 
apostle  will  apply  with  truth:  the  things  which  are  seen^are 
tein{M>ral,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal." 

And  now  the  reilection  of  true  wisdom  is  this,  —  that  sinet 
God,  at  whose  perfect  control  are  all  the  elements  and  forces 
of  nature,  was  able  to  organize  out  of  the  gross  earthly  elementi 
auch  a  sublimely  beautiful  and  appropriate  body  for  the  corpo^ 
late  being  of  his  super-earthly  child,  man,  in  this  rudimeBtri 
atate,  how  easy  it  is  to  conceive  of  the  suflliciency  of  snch  om- 
nific  power,  when  the  earthly  tabernacle  fails  us,  to  form  unte 
US  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  superior  elements.  Tliia  reflectioB 
is  only  designed  as  a  recognition  of  the  practicability  of  that 
glorious  work,  of  the  purpose  to  perform  which  Godiias  givea 
US  intimations  in  the  constitution  of  our  present  being. 

An  interesting  beauty  in  the  philos<^hy  of  the  facts  and  iah 
dicationa  in  the  constitution  of  man,  is,  that  while  it.  givea  ua 
aomething  to  be  raised,  and  clothed  upon  with  a  spiritual  body^ 
it  supersedes  not  the  doctrine  of  a  proper  resurrection.  It  is 
ftee  from  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  of  the  two  extremes— »• 
i>eatruGtioni8m  and  Orthodoxy.  The  former,  by  making  maa 
aU.atiinitf  aiid  wholly  resdved  at  death' into  the  iearthl)r  ela^ 


4leat9»  tea^ids  no  essential  ekioMni  of  the  man  to  be  raised  with 
omocious  identity.  The  latter  makes  the  soul  of  man  to  be  a 
p^rfeedj  org^i^ed  person  inside  the  bodj,  with  no  i^pendenee 
on  the  bodily  organization  for  its  functional  developments^  as« 
ammng.  that  this  person  goes  out  at  death  into  the  spirit  world 
fit{>erfect  beiagyan  angel  of  heaven  or  of  hell,  —  yet  not  allow-* 
ing  this  to  be  a  resurrection.  Then  there  is  no  demand  for  ft 
imajMction  of  the  man.  The  gathering  up  of  the  old  ashes 
of  the  dissolved  earthly  body,  and  attaching  them,  as  a  cover* 
mgf  to  these  perfectly  organized  angelic  beings, the  spirits  of 
jttst  men  made  perfect,'^  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
man.  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  reckon  it  an  encum- 
iHmoe*  And  then  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  «ame  dust  which  composed  the  body  of  each  at  death  should 
be  appropriated  again  to  each  in  another  life.  And  what 
flhcnld  those  angelic  beings  want  of  duplicate  bodies  of  eartk 
and  dost  ? 

i  -Bai  in  the  light  of  the  philosophy  of  facts  and  inferencea 
•  which  have  come  in  the  course  of  this  study  of  man,  the  pas»^ 
ii^;of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  proper  man,  from  the  wreck  of 
tiie  mortal  tenement  into  the  higher  organization,  is  the  resur-: 
leetioD*  And  the  resurrection  work  is  necessary  to  the  fb-or- 
gaaused  and  perfected  personal  being  of  the  man.  It  may  be 
lhaty  as  there  are  laws  in  the  constitution  of  things,  by  whfck 
the  substance  of  life  in  the  larva,  through  the  aurelia,  comes 
eat  in  the  new  and  more  beautiful  body  of  the  butterHy  states 
so  there  are  laws  in  the  constitution  of  our  higher  natures,  by 
which  the  spiritual,  inteUectual,  and  moral  man,  on  the  dissolu« 
tioa  of  the  rudimental  frame,  forms  to  itself  out  of  the  supe« 
nor  elements,  by  nutrimental  assimilation,  the  new  and  heavenly 
bod^  But  it  i%  an  event  of  such  stupendous  interest,  surpass-^ 
ing  that  of  creation  itself,  the  transition  for  which  man  was  made, 
aad  which  occupies  so  special  and  eminent  a  position  in  the 
edunsel  and  care  of  God,  that  our  faith  is  instructed  to  rest  it 
ia  Ida  £Bitherly  love  and  regenerating  power.  So  Jesus  teacliea 
«ei»  to  rest  the  assurance  of  it  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  powec 
9[  GkKk-'  ;  And  on  his  own  exit  from  the  mortal  ci(veA\^VL^A»H 
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lie  exfifaiN&ecl  in  ebfldUke  trmi,  Patliisr^  into  %  IwiAi  I 
eoBunend  my  spirlf  And  the  apostle  says,  And  CM  M 
both  raided  up  the  Lord,  and  will  also  miae  aj^  «s  by  Ith 
power.** 

In  leaving^  tliis  philosophical  branch  of  ^e  subject,  I 
note  three  thhigs  which  I  would  have  the  reader  bPeasoMapji 
his  memory. 

(1.)  Our  philosophical  argument  for  iniraortaiity,  is  sabpet 
to  no  embarrassment  from  the  qaestion  with  whidi  £ider  Gftot, 
all  tiuroogh  the  oral  discassion  before  referred  to,  hedoved  fia 
Litch,  —  to  wit:  ^  which  part  is  the  man,  the  bod|y,  sod, or 
spirit  ?  **  To  be  sure,  when  we  speak  diM*iminattve}y,  emph»» 
sMig  what  distinguishes  man  fmn  tlie  bmite,  we  say  that  Ihs 
higher  nature,  comprising  the  ^iritoal,  iotelleetoal,  aad  moni 
qualities,  constitutes'  the  man.  Or,  in  the  common  phraseslsgy, 
^the  mind  makes  the  man.'*  But  fitmiliarly  and  hklieRQel^ 
speaking,  it  requires  all,  soma,  psuke,  and  pneumoj  —  bodyyseul^ 
and  spirit,— to  constitute  the  penson  denominated  man.  Andss 
in  the  future  life  and  forever,  man  wiU  comprise  bodj,  MIe,  aad 
mind ;  but  the  body  will  not  be  that  whieli  now  is,  bufe  ^inluai, 
heavenly,  kicorrupttble,  and  glorious. 

Our  philosophy  meets  with  no  trouble  fnmi  the  pomlisa 
urged  by  the  controversialist  above  cited  upon  his  perplexed 
opponent;  viz..  That  if  the  body  is  essential  to  the  present 
personality  of  man,  as  represented  by  the  Scriptures  wfaiek 
testify  that  man  was  ftmned  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  then 
when  the  man  dies,  which  in  the  prinutive  account  is  described 
as  his  returning  to  the  ground  out  of  which  he  wi|s  taken,  his 
entare  being  is  literally  destroyed,  and  lie  is  as  if  he  had  never 
been.  In  the  light  of  onr  philosophy,  such  assaults  opoa.  our 
iaith  are  ^  As  the  idle  winds  which  we  respect  not.**  Knowlni^ 
just  as  well  as  that  we  have  a  physical  nature,  that  we  hm« 
also  a  nature  above  the  animal,  and  kindred  to  heaven,  we  imftr 
with  unmistakable  assurance  that  the  whole  work  of  ereattoii'Si 
not  described  by  the  saying  that  God  formed  mm  of  ^  dmt 
0/  tke  ground,  but  th^  the  testimony  that  God  bneiAed  into  hia 
aostrilt  the  jmiuma,  the  tpint  of  Ufa,  and  made  him  a  living 


drMftme,  means  gooMtfaing  more  Unii  tiiat  God  earned  the 
wind  to  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  lifeless  bodj.  Here  is  something 
wllieh  did  not  appertain  to  the  brute  creatures*  It  is  not  that 
Gad  made  the  wind  blow  into  man;  but  that  God  kreatkfd 
man  the  sfuril  of  life-r^hk  ovn  ^irtt  ijid  if  God  is  nol 
wand,  hece  is  a  diTme  afflattts,  which  constitotes  &  finishiAS 
part  of  the  creatkm  of  man  in  God's  image^  maldfig  him  in  an 
aounent  aense  his  ehildy  in  the  image  of  his  etemitj. 

the  saered  reeord  (thank  God)  is  not  a  metaphysioal 
dia<mtgitien,  couched  in  terms  of  mathematieal  precisieB.  Il 
leaehes  foj  the  lise  of  free  and  &miliar  expressums,  and  its 
Imttmeatl  vedtals  are  adapted  to  beings  in  thb  earthlj  sphent» 
addveased  to  our  senses*  deMaeaCing  visible  {^benomena.  And 
this  k  as  it  should  btf.  It  is  the  same  mode  of  expressiim  by 
whkb  we  UmihxAj,  and,  in  the  i«aetical  and  intended  senset 
#11^  speak  g{  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  ^  This  express 
MoOy  applied  to  l^e  sun,  the  eaplioas  cride  may  pronounoe  a 
lie  ;  and  Deacon  Ilomespun  may  quote  it  from  astronomietd 
iaftharity  to  di^iove  the  Gopemiean  system.  NeT^hetesa 
fhe  Coperaiean  system  is  true;  and  the  popultur  language 
which  we  have  instanced  is  also  true,  in  the  sense  in  whidi  we 
en^doy  it,  and  in  which  we  must  employ  it  as  the  only  inteUi'^ 
giUe  descnptioa  of  a  &ct  in  every  day's  observation^. 

So  wilh  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  term  iieaiby  as  it  is  «p» 
plied  to  mim.  It  si^ifies  the  dissdution  of  the  corporeal  sysp 
tern, -F-r  the  end  of  life  to^e  visible  person  wham  we  know  as 
maa.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  mean  by  it»  and  what  every* 
body  means  by  it, — rno  more,  no  less.  The  word  involves  no 
reference  to  any  metaphysical  or  theok^gieal  question  in  respect 
to  a  apiritaal  nature  of  man,  and  the  subsequent  destiny  of 
man  in  that  higher  nature.  When  St.  Paul  says  of  the  grain 
^aown,  that  It  ^  is  not  quickened  exeept  it  die,"  he  does  not 
mean  by  the  death  of  the  ^in  the  utter  perishing  of  the 
aatire  kernel.  If  the  entire  kernel  perished,  it  could  not  be 
i|iiickened.  He  mea;qs  by  the  dying  of  the  grain  the  perishing 
^  iu  body,  that  the  germ  m^y  rise  into  newness  of  life,  mi 
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bring  toirih  other  grain.  Babes  can  understand  these  fcfabigD. 
The  ^  wise  and  prudent"  onlj  are  puzzled  bj  them. 

(8.)  The  entire  philosophical  argament  for  human  imIno^ 
ialiQr,  is  deducible  from  a  studj  of  the  constitution  of  mfto, 
and  not  of  his  acquired  opinions  and  character.  If  the  boy 
plajs  truant  to-daj,  we  do  not  find  from  any  chemical  or  met* 
aphjsical  analysis  that  he  has  thus  lost  from  within  him  tiie 
germ  of  immortality.  Then,  if  he  is  obedient  to-morrow,  ws 
do  not  discover  a  new  constitution  of  his  penonal  being 
created  by  his  merit,  so  that  now  he  is  immortal.  His  changes 
of  religious  opinion  or  of  moral  character  affect  the  enjoymeol 
of  his  . life ;  but  these  changes  do  not  change,  add,  nor  substract, 
any  constitutional  function  or  constituent  organ  or  substance  of 
his  personal  being.  We  find  no  authority  from  our  study  of 
man  to  say  to  the  weeping  mother,  who  bathes  with  her  .tears 
the  temples  of.  her  deceased  babe,  that  even  if  she  should 
work  out  an  immortal  life  for  herself,  she  will  never  again 
greet  the  darling  whom  she  loved  better  than  she  loved  he^ 
self,  because  he  had  formed  no  moral  character  which  should 
create  within  him  the  life  immortal?  With  profound  respect 
for  our  learned  opponent,  we  are  constrained  to  say  of  the 
theory  ipto  which  circumstances  have  forced  him, — the  theory 
which  makes  immortality  to  be  off  and  on,  from  day  to  day, 
according  to  the  fluctuations  from  right  to  wrong,  and  from 
wrong  to  right,  of  his  belief  and  his  moral  principles,  —  that  it 
is  as  baseless  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision.  All  the  facte  and  indi* 
cations  which  the  scrutinizing  eye  discovers  in  man  as  an.  heir 
of  immortality,  are  developed  in  man  as  a  species,  throughout 
all  nations  and  religions  and  characters. 

And  now  we  will  advance  to  the  Scriptural  argument 

Section  n.  27ie  Scriptural  ArgttmenL 

(1.)  77te  Necessity  of  a  Supernatural  BevelcOioiu 
We  have  presented,  in  the  preceditig  section,  what  we  re* 
gard  as  a  strong  natural  or .  philosophical  argument  for  lui^ 
man  immortality.    Some  rationalistic  philosophers,  seeing  liow 
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fitratig  is  the  presuikiption  for  immortalitj  from  this  species  of ' 
ai^ment^  have  pronounced  it  of  itself  sufficient ;  and  from  the 
assumed  sufficiency  of  this  argment  thej  have  inferred  that  no- 
other  or  special  revelation  was  needed;  and  that,  none  being 
needed,  none  has  been  given,    fience  thej  conclude  that  the 
gospel  teachings  are  the  mere  deductions  of  human  reason. 

But  these  philosophers  have  failed  to  give  credit  to  the  source 
whence  they  obtained  the  eyesight  to  read  the  teachings  of 
nature  so  clearly.  Their  minds  being  full  of  Christian  light 
derived  from  a  Christian  education,  they  can  see  to  what  the 
constitutional  capacities  and  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
mind  are  all  pointing,  and  these  appear  to  them  like  demon* 
strations.  But  to  minds  tliat  never  had  the  teachings  of  a 
higher  revelation,  these  capacities  and  wants  did  not  comprise  > 
ain  the  needed  knowledge  and  assurance.  We  have  found  in 
the  human  soul  the  constitutional  want  of  this  knowledge ;  but 
it  is  false  philosophy  to  assume  that  the  wcmt  is  itself  the  knowl- 
edge. If  human  need  were  itself  the  thing  needed,  mankind 
could  never  know  the  suffering  of  want.  Our  wants  constitute 
a  hope  that  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  obtain  the  thing 
needed,  and  stimulate  us  to  action  in  pursuit  of  it.  Our  hunger 
and  appetite  do  not  constitute  nor  create  the  food  they  crave, 
though  they  constitute  a  presumptive  argument  that  the  corre- 
sponding provision  is  somewhere  a  reality.  So  much  we  have 
inferr^  from  the  soul's  instinctive  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  his  gracious  will  and  purpose  in  relation  to  our^ 
destiny. 

But  who  can  show  us  this  knowledge  ?  I  repeat,  the  needed 
knowledge  is  not  in  the  want.  Where  the  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  has  not  shed  its  beams,  this  want  of  the  soul  is. 
even  unable  to  shape  and  define  its  objects.  By  the  revelation 
of  the  Bible,  in  relation  to  the  being,  the  unity,  and  the  adorable 
perfections  of  God,  —  and  the  harmony  of  all  the  apparently 
conflicting  dispensations  of  his  government  with  those  perfec- 
tions,—  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  into  a  personal  im- 
mortal existence,  together  with  the  perfection  and  glory  of  that . 
existenoe;— these  things,  I  say,  are,  by  the  Qhr\&l\«kaT^\«VdiCv^^ 
18* 
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broQglit  OQt  in  a  form  whidtit  had  sever  entered  into  thebeiit 
of  maa  to  ooDcdve.  Yet,  when  vevealedy  they  are  seen  to 
eonpletelj  fiU  and  aatbfy  the  aool'a  wante^  aad  the  vevektlBi 
ia  the  brMd  of  €k)d  from  heaven. 

So,  then,  while  ihe  inward  want  of  the  soul  is  an  inpHtaiit 
testtmoDj  in  its  place,  shining  more  clearly  as  it  comes  to  reifecl 
the  light  of  higher  testimony,  yet  it  wiU  be  borne  in  aund  tbat 
this  want,  withoat  the  light  of  roTelation,  is  unable  evea  to  pn 
tangible  shape  to  the  objects  of  its  need ;  —  mndi  least  does  it 
ooDstitute  all  the  needed  revekUum  of  the  knowledge  of  tkom 
ohjeets  as  fisusts.  It  merely  constitates  that  travail  sool  for 
unknown  and  unexi^ored  fiiture  good,  and  for  the  knowledge 
of  the  origin  and  government  of  the  universe,  to  which  refers 
eace  is  made  by  St.  Paul  as  follows :  ^  For  we  know  that  tfaft 
whole  creaticm  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  andi 
now.**  (Bom.  viii.  22.) 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  apostle  in  the  precedk^. 
context,  thus :  ^  The  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  wmleth 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.'*  The  phrase  ^xirmii 
expedaiiott  is  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  term  which  denotes  m 
emmeii  and  soUeiUnu  loMng  f&r\  as  with  the  mck  ttretehed  <mt 
and  the  head  thrust  forward.  ^  The  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God"  is  the  revealment  from  God  of  the  truths  for  which 
there  is  such  earnest  desire,  through  his  inspired  servants,  called 
by  way  of  eminence  his  sons.  This  gospel  revelation  it  is,  and 
this  alone,  which  brings  out,  in  a  clear  light  and  tangible  shq)e, 
the  realities  which  fill  with  their  fulness  the  inmost  wants,  and 
bountifully  supply  the  soul-travail  of  the  human  creation. 

We  may  gain  valuable  information  on  the  question  befem 
us  —  the  need  of  a  revelation,  by  a  glance  at  the  workings  of 
the  gentile  mind,  in  its  religious  aspirations.  Here  were  as 
great  philosophical  heads  any  of  those  who  now  boast  -of 
their  power  to  read  all  truth  without  a  revelation.  But  thm 
only  text-books  were  the  inward  wants  and  external  phenom- 
ena of  nature,  without  the  shining  down  of  the  higher  light  to 
make  legible  the  l^aadwriting  of  Nature's  witnesses. 

Aoeompany  the  mardi  of  mind  with  the  founders  of  Biah- 
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or  a  pvifie  kitelKgenee.  Thk  was  ihm  Brahm,  Bot  tliej  awa 
mmm  ^MMeWes  in  th«  midst  of  ikcts  and  plieiioibenal  mytle- 
rim  which  t^s  eharacteristie  of  a  Deity  almie  eoald  not  sohre. 
There  miist  be  a  planning,  active,  producing  cause,  and  thus 
t&eir  Brakm  become^  Bfiohma;  the  opeoitive  wisdom  wUch 
ftlTM  from  tho  a0Of<ee  of  wladom.  But  evra  then  thejr  oovld 
not  cie'Tate  Ibeir  conceptioDs  to  a  God  above  nature,  and  the 
Author  and  Governor  of  it.  They  sunk  into  PanUieism,  mak* 
natnfe  itself  to  be  God.  Yet  there  was  need  of  a  ooncep- 
tion  of  seme  Divine  personality,  som^  Deity  in  a  mode  of  being 
capable  of  voluntary  thought,  love,  apd  expression.  And  tldt 
want  of  a  Deity  impersonated,  led  to  the  deification  of  a  Brah* 
iMiieal  order,  and  idols. 

The  e^ls  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  caused  a  counter 
rash  back  into  the  broad  fields  of  nature,  for  study  and  reliefl 
Here,  sick  of  the  effi>rt  to  find  God  in  feeble  man  and  graven 
iniaifes^  they  look  ibr  hmi  in  the  arena  before  them.  They  see 
^idkFy  beauty,*  supply,  protection,  ^  aod  in  these  things  they 
reeogaiafe  a  j9rM«rveiv— «-and  this  is  Viskmt.  Vuknu^  the 
aii'p«r,  is  the  God  of  the  new  sect ;  and  this  sect  prevails. 

Bot  they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  object  of  their  soul»' 
tmvtail.  They  are  in  dari^ness  and  tribulation.  This  Vishno^ 
wmhip  could  not  satisfy  the  devotees  to  the  new  God,  when 
^y  were  tormented  with  a  sense  of  evils  within  and  about 
them.  Th^r  sad  experience  and  startled  observation  bore 
impvefleive  testimony  of  brutish  passion,  fiendish  device,  hydra- 
headed  disease,  blight^  mildew,  famine,  pestilence,  storms,  earthi-  • 
qoakea,  devouring  fires,  overwhelming  floods,  and  death  m 
cduntlesa  forms.  Whose  work  is  this  ?  Ah,  this  is  not  the  iVs*  . 
mrverl  It  is  Sha,  The  evil  God  was  thought  to  share  the 
kingdom;  and  he  too  must  be  worshipped,  at  least,  to  be 
appeased.  Hence  human  sacrifices  were  instituted,  and  in- 
credi)4e  omelties  were  inaugurated,  as  the  fit  and  appropriate 
devotiops  to  the  fiendish  and  insatiable  Siva. 

And  thus  went  on  the  labyrinthian  course  of  the  humtt 
ttfeid  with  satttre^s  light  alone.   D^Uea  were  XEni&fjfiftii 


Mw  pbases  in  nalore^fl  deyelopmento  were  noted ;  ttnd lii 
mnd  temples  were  erected  for  the  abodes  of  the  d^SttvA  p 
dmnities*  And  the  tery  services  of  devotioa  iq»propmt)ed  to  Hi 
some  of  their  divinities  were  praetical  defilement  and  oo^  ^ 
mption. 

Silt  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  enlarge  on  these  historidi  \i 
snrveys.  The  whole  history  of  the  Hindoo  system  and  Hin-  (a 
doo  Mfe,  demonstrates  that  there  is  that  in  man  which  demandt  ^ 
a  revektkm,  —  and  that  there  is  not  that  in  man  which  mabBi  ib 
the  revelation.  We  see  the  earnest  expectation,  the  sdidtooB  « 
looking-for,  the  travail  together  in  pain, — >but  not  the  light  n 
which  achieves  the  victory  of  faith.  h 

Go  with  St  Paul,  and  visit  Athens,  the  emporium  of  li^  k 
erature  and  philosophy  in  polished  Greece.    There  are  the  k 
learned  scholars  of  Solon,  Socrates,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Zetto,  (k 
Aristotle,  Antisthenes,  and  Diogenes,  embodying  the  wisdofii 
of  all  those  master  minds,  and  superadding  their  own  iid^  i 
provements.    And  what  do  they  know  of  the  unity  and  p6^  I 
fection  and  purpose  and  government  of  the  self-existent  and  |i 
unchangeably  wise  and  loving  Creator  and  Grovemor  of  tiie  i 
universe?   No  more  than  the  devotees  to  Brahm,  Brahms^  i 
Vishnu,  and  Siva.   The  great  apostle  charges  them  with  being 
over-much  religious,  but  blindly  s<^  — paying  their  devotioiis 
to  countless  ^  works  of  art  and  man's  device." 

There,  then,  in  that  classic  city,  the  school  of  philos<^hy  ia 
which  culminated  the  human  wisdom  of  the  ages,  they  were 
practically  ^without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world.^ 
•They  were  not  without  those  wants  and  earnest  longings  whidi 
the  apostle  expresses  by  the  word  hope,  when  he  says,  the 
,  eresition  was  made  subject  to  vanity  < —  in  hope ; "  —  but  they 
were  without  a  clear  cooception  and  enlightened  assurance  of  a 
distinct,  personal,  glorious  existebce  beyond  the  grave.  They 
had,  to  be  sure,  their  &bles  of  Elysium  and  Tartarus.  Bat 
the  philosophers  understood  them  to  be  poetic  romance,  inspired 
by  the  common  want  of  humanity,  and  shaped  by  fancy  after 
the  mo<kl  of  earthly  tyrannies.  Coming  to  sober  sentiment, 
their  happiest  theory  was  that,  of  a  series  of  transmigratioASiL 
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TRiift  train  of  fact  and  inference  which  I  have  presented  m 
-^proof  of  the  need  of  a  revelation,  is  not  controversial  in  relation 
to  mj  friend,  Prof.  Hudson.  In  his  chap.  iii.  §  1,  proposing 
'te  show  that  ^  there  wca  deplomUe  need  of  light  an  the  subject 
'  iinmertcMt^  when  Cknet  ccsmey'  he  presents  substantially  the 
-game  mew  ef  the  general  condition  of  the  Gentile  mind,  whidi 
X  have  just  exhibited.  It  is  not  alone  to  controvert  positions 
i  Msmned  bj  Mr.  H.,  that  I  write  in  this  discussion.  There  are 
many  views  of  his  which  I  have  no  dispo^tion  to  controvert 
Sat  I  labor  to  produce  a  completeness  in  the  present  woiir, 
that  it  may  aid  the  Christian  student  to  a  systematic  view  and 
elter  understanding  of  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of 
Qmstkn  doctrine  to  which  my  friend  has  called  attention. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  the  object  of  my  labcpr 
-llHis  istr,  in  ibis  division  of  the  current  section  of  this  chi^ter, 
^  set  in  its  true  position  the  philosophical  argument  of  the 
fRrecedmg  section,  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  man  as 
'h^g  msAef&r  immortality,  and  to  the  gospel  revelation  of  the 
destiny  for  which  he  is  designed.  I  have  thus  far  endeavored 
te  fn-esent^and  elucidate  the  beautiful  symmetry  in  tlie  Chris- 
tian theory  of  hope,  not  ignoring  the  philosophical  argument, 
nor  making  that  to  supersede  the  Scriptural.  They  are  two 
parts  of  one  magnificent  whole,  neither  of  which  is  com^^ete 
widiout  the  other.  For  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
pyieet^hieal  argument  is  not  complete  without  the  gospel  reve- 
latioa  ;  and  we  have  also  shown,  and  our  learned  friend  had 
eonceded,  that  the  Christian  revelation  of  our  immortal  inheri- 
^tanee  conld  hardly  have  been  to  us  a  gospel,  if  it  had  not  its 
eounterpart  in  the  constitution  of  man's  higher  nature. 

Xiie  eircnimstance  that  mankind,  without  the  gospel  revela- 
iknk^  did  not  cl^rly  understand  the  force  of  the  testimony  of 
<lbe  fiiots  in  their  higher  nature,  is  no  discredit  to  the  ^rce  of 
^AaX  testimony.  We  who  stand  in  the  light  of  the  gospel,  in 
twUeh  all  other  testimonies  culminate,  can  see  and  appreeiate 


tlM  fti^  of  Umm^  «ter  iMliMOintfi,  ^ 
flhat  up  to  those  others  al<Mie. 

It  is  thetsMO  With  iiagD^  is  «ll  brAntim  lof  cftadjr,  tkrt 
h*  ii  a  Bovico  in  the  miaatesaiB  wafsyeMm  w  «cie06s»hB 
oHdenitainds  boC  eTon  those  iHdimeiilB  tlieliMelvefey  as  Jiete 
wh«i  he  has  advaacM  lo  Hie  higher  staget^  and  fiees  ikm 
iiiduiletitsia  theirrelatkwitbthewhde.  It  not  tefi^neM^y 
the  ease  that  a  radiBiental  kason  ia  an  isolated  JioebiOQ^  ksa- 
tirefy  misondenleod  as  to  its  indicatioitt  alid  beaiiegs^  aadl  a 
■lore  advanced  lessoa  sets  all  right.  Bat  Ihea  the  tudimalai  i 
lessoB  is  aot  kgt ;  for  it  iateasyiet  the  fight  mid  eahaaoes  the  t 
ei^nMat  of  the  ttuth,  when  the  whole  sdMUMy  in  'tile  beniqr  h 
of  its  harmony)  comes  to  be  understood.  Ii 

The  Hebrews  of  the  pix^etic  ages,  kidading  piO|Mi  » 
thems^es^  esqf^eeted  the  Messiah^  of  whom  tbej  hadite  « 
iMiiis^  ki  the  efaaracter  of  an  eairthly  prince^  who  elttoU  m 
achiete  universal  empiroi^  There  was  this  Hns«Bdei«laiidia^iI  I 
eajy  even  with  the  prophels  themselves.  If  thej  had  prQf)he- 
sied  oat  of  their  own  und^standiag  and  tnmitlBd  forecast^  th^ 
munt  be  supposed  to  have  undentood  the  meaning  of  (heir  |^  i 
dictioas.  Bat  as  their  pitophesyings  came  by  ia^MtatiQii  4f  |i 
God^  spkit  in  vimos^  they  recorded  what  was  maaged  to  thevi 
aad  then  most  exercise  their  own  Judgm^t»  as  other  memift 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  prophecies*  It  is  aot  sn^poseMe 
that  ^y  andmtodd  the  meanings  the  beautifal  and  ffimom 
filgnificaBee^  of  the  phiphedes  giv^  of  Clod's  i^Miit  tkem^ 
tbom,  in  respect  to  the  aattire  of  the  Messiah'e  hi^gdooi, 
tb^  vastmss  of  its  aohievemento.  £ven  the  Itpoetles  of  GUriit 
did  Mt  understand  these  ptoj^ieeies,  tmlil  Chiist  Imd  b«ea  pal 
10  death,  imd  raised  from  the  dead.  But  the  ineiipstdly  of  lha 
prophets  of  old^  and  their  people^ and  of  the  diee^ica  of 
Jesus  while  he  was  ia  the  fiesh,  to  fully  understand  the  kof^oH 
of  the  Heaven-^inspired  pr^edeSy  ddes  not  impeaeh  the  ttalli 
of  those  jN^phetk  tea^iai^  Aor  dimnish- their  l^e.  il6  wia 
stands  ia  this  higher  light  of  the  Chdqtiaii  rev^alieali^  eaa  see 
^iMy  wh4t  WM  the  mind  of  the  ^int  wUdi  iiuftod  tiMa 


iS/tSM  pn^hcte.  AjtAwe  hM  ifate  in  aiftnte  nlvmm 
atefentla  «f  the  go^d  ve^ebtiDii*  Hie  drenratBanee^  iiH 
tel  ^wgr  ircre  not  fully  ndmlood  » tbe  age  cif  tkefar 
irjr)  enfattoeea  tiienr  valne  as  cKvine  testamoaies,  as  it  d»- 
ti«ias  tkat  thej  were  not  the  offspring  of  tin  Hdmw 
.  We  verify  in  tiiis  fiMst  tiie  words  of  Peieiv  For  tin 
leey  caime  not  in  <di  time  by  the  will  of  man ;  b«l  koly 
li  Qod  i^pake  as  they  were  moved  by  die  Holy  Bpirit." 
ese  obserralions,  the  like  of  which  mif^  he  indefkutely 
ded,  of  the  truth  and  value  of  ntdimental  prind|>les  aad 
faigB  in  tlidr  lelotHHi  to  the  great  wfaole^  though  not  well 
«tood  in  tiieir  eurly  stages,  we  present  hare  to  viadicale 
mndness  of  our  theory  of  Christian  evidence,  which  makes 
»t  aoooont  of  the  philosophical  argameat,  while  at  the 
lime  It  insists  that,  throngh  the  insuffidency  of  this  atgn- 
«lonev  there  was  need  of  a  clearer^  higher^  inteipretalife 
9  revdataon. 

)  ilijaes  and  Seamnu  of  the  Qo9ipd  Hlgvebiiatu^ 
m  a  trite  ifoestion,  If  immodality  is  a  tmdi  for  amauettfier 
e  natare  and  oonstitation  of  tlnags,  or  in  the  an&iliag 
el  of  Jehovah,  or  both,  why  was  it  not  £rom  the  finite  aad 
^tiactness,  revealed  ?  My  <^p|>ODent  presents  qoeiies  ef 
ame  purport,  thou^  not  with  the  same  distiw^ve  teftir* 
w  to  time.  He  was  treatmg  the  subject  6f  ianaeTtali^ 
which  he  assumes  that  it  is  not  reveaM 
f  put  of  the  Bible&  Our  readers  have  seen,  and  they 
DOfe  cieariy  see^  that  we  take  issuer  with  him  on  this  peine, 
)  proper  sense  of  tmuMnrtiUi^.  But  it  is  eonceded  that 
I  hch»yp  of  hmnortality  was  not  dnliitctiy  and  definitively 
lad  in  the  pa£iiardial  and  prophet  ages.  The  doetdiie 
teitaii^  is  in  Ihe  Old  Testament^  but  not  ddfi»tliv% 
li  so  bat  tint  it  is  truly  said  that  Jesus  brought  Mfe  and 
■lalily  to  Hght  through  the  gospeL"  j^id  to  the  eemoo^ 
sd  £a  these  earlier  age%  I  will  eona&der  the  iqi^licalisA  of 
IgoflMbtttdve  ^lies  of  my  opponent  aa  heuigesiheB 
asi  salgetit  an  ^nentL  S^peaking  of  hmnail  isiiMlrtl^ 
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snd  the  existence  of  God,  lie  lajs,  <'NoW  I  assert  tbai.iP| 
'  might  expect  these  two  troths  to  receiTe  sunDar  tiestmentk  ^ 
the  ^ble*  For  the  qoestkNis  of  God's  existence  and  mii^  ^, 
•immortality  are  of  precisely  the  same  importance  to  man  \mr  ^ 
aelf.**  And  again, — ^  Whether-  God  exists  at  all  and  whether  ^ 
nan  lives  forever,  are  questions  of  eqaal  mom^t'  to.  mas. 
'Hence  I  say,  that  in  the  revelation  of  Gk>d's  character  aod  ^ 
man's  destiny,  these  two  doctrines,  if  equally  true,  should  be  ^ 
treated  alike:  we  should  expect  to  find  them  on^the  same  ^, 
footing."    Chap.  iii.  §  1.  s^. 

Now  as  it  respects  these  two  truths  as  subjects  of  revelation 
to  man,  especiidly  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  they  bear  no  ^ 
•comparison.  The  knowledge  of  God's  existence  as  the  Cie- 
ator  and  moral  Governor,  is  more  essentially  adapted  to  tbe 
present  condition  of  men  as  accountable  subjects  of  his  goveia- 
ment  But  with  regard  to  the  immortal  destiny  o£  manUaA  ^ 
their  present  knowledge  or  ignoi^ance  does  not  a£fect  tSiat 
destiny.    God  saw  it  to  be  an  interest  of  too  infinite  impor-  ^ 

*  tance  to  be  suspended  at  hazard  upon  the  feeble,  fiillifole  agaocj  ^ 
of  an  infiintile  stage  of  being.  Its  tenuce  is  ^<  not  acottdiag  \ 
to  our  woiics,  but  ^cording  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  ^ 
given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began."    In  this  li^t  i 

-of  the  subject,  it  is  seen  that  the  oommunicadon  of  this  knowl-  I 
.edge  to  men  by  revelation,  assimilates,  in  the  divine  econcHay) 
with  the  development  of  other  knowledge  the  immedifM»  poB- 

*  session  of  which  is  not  indispensable  to  their  being  and  ad- 
.vaneement  The  general  doctrines  of  the  Copemican.tiieofy 
of  the  solar  system,  were  trae  in  the  times  of  Adam  and  Jiioaes. 
.And  if  the  facts  themselves,  the  very  existence  and  order  ^ 
the  solar  system,  had  depended  on  human  knowledge  andfisuth, 
it  would  have  been  recklessly  cruel  in  the  Creator  to  withhold 

*  horn  men  for  a  day  the  perfect  revelation  of  them.  Bot^God 
has  secured  the  being  and  the  order  of  the  phyBical  univane 
ia  laws  which  rest  not  upon  human  thoughts  and  volitions,  and 

<acoonfiDgly,  without  unwise  or  cruel  n^leet  of  hia  d^ldseafs 
well4wiBg,  he  ndgjn^  as  he  -did,  (dace  them  in  jobeaBiatMms 
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^gradballj  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  feet  of  1be  aniwrse  ih 
-which  they  Kve.  Hiis  knowledge  they  find  to  be  useful  when 
they  ohtmn  it.  It  gives  them  more  exalted  and  adoring  con- 
i^ptlons  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  and  in  many  cases 
gives  them  ability  to  multiply  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
of  life.  Yet  no  one  impeaches  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Ood  for  his  economy  of  progressive  development,  when  the 
great  essential  facts  are  fixed  in  eternal,  infallible  principles, 
and  the  progress  is  in  man's  acquii-ements  in  the  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  them. 

Just  so,  upon  our  theory  of  faith,  (and  we  submit,  by  the 
evidences  of  it  which  are  given,  and  are  to  be  given,  whether 
it  is  not  as  true  as  Heaven,)  just  so  with  the  economy  of  God 
in  his  system  of  supernatual  revelation.  The  crowning  sub- 
ject of  this  revelation,  immortal  life  and  good  as  the  hereaf)»r 
'inheritance  of  man,  just  as  it  must  have  been  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  honor  and  right  in  God,  is  provided  by  the  divine  ar- 
rtlbgement,  and  secured  by  the  economy  of  the  divine  govem- 
iSfent,  just  as  independently  of  men's  pr&ent  knowledge  and 
'belief,  as  tlie  existence  and  order  of  the  physical  universe. 
Consequently  God  subjects  his  feeble  children  to  no  unrea- 
sonable and  cruel  loss  or  hazard,  by  his  system  of  progressive 
revelation  in  religious  truth,  any  more  than  by  the  progressive 
development  of  discovery  in  other  knowledge.  We  may  query 
in  reference  to  a  thousand  things,  if  this  or  that  discovery  is 
promotive  of  human  good,  why  did  not  God,  if  he  is  the  Friend 
•  of  man,  communicate  it  to  all  men  at  once  and  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  But  if  we  find  that  God  has  hung  no  unreasonable 
hazard  upon  temporary  ignorance,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
-<ru8t  his  wisdom  in  respect  to  times  and  seasons,  and  pn^res- 
sive  order. 

But  when  we  bring  into  this  relation,  and  to  this  trial,  the 
•theory  of  my  opponent,  as  well  as  that  of  the  endleas-miserian 
school,  we  stand  appalled  at  the  aspect  in  which  it  presenis 
the  eharaeter  of  the  great  Father,  and  the  eternal  interests  of 
•liis  children.   It  represents  that  the  Creator  made  men  ^^Jwr 
ifflmortality,"  for  a  future  sphere  of  endless  and 
J9 
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•^jeyaMB^  neter  lii^le  to  faitaro  or  deei^^  — «Ddlhen,tkil  ^ 

thai  flBfinite  .  go»d«  tbe  oUuMite  pealixirtMii  #f  whid  «» tlw  fi 

fmt  fwapuee  oC  God  in  their  crcwtkm,  he  has  eaqpeaMil  il 

hftiud,  to  be  seoored  or  forevor  liMfeked  bj  their  oplmai  i 

and  cond«et  in  tioB  inffliitile  «d  ra^mental  atage  of  haag.  i 

And,  theny  minMkdtetu!  he  did  not  tn/bm  his  ehU^fareaflf  it 

this  tremendous  hazard,  these  infinite  resahs,  haagiag  tip«  ^ 

eyery  motion  of  thoogbt  «id  deed  in  the  present  sMMneotl  it 

It  is  now  seen  that  Uniyeraalism  is  the  only  theory  wfaieb  iq 

ataads  free  from  all  difficnltj  with  the  question  often  niged  il 

iqKm  vsy  —  if  such  and  such  things  in  regard  to  the  final  destinj  !i 

of  our  race  are  tme^  why  were  they  not  more  deariy  «ad  |i 

definitiyely  reyealed  to  man  from  the  begimnog?   We  shea  t 

that  the  withholding  of  this  explieit  reyelation  for  a  time,  io-  i 

Tolyes  Boirant  of  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  great  Fatke^  I 

becanse  he  has  not  conditioned  this  purpose  of  Momortal  gni  i 
to  rest  ibr  its  fulfilment  on  present  opinion  and  character. 

Placing  that  great  fbheritance  in  a  coDditioii  c€  seeuiity,  f 

eording  to  his  own  good  pleasnre  whicli  he  hath  pwrpimi  m  ^ 

kmrnlfT  he  deals  with  his  children  in  their  infantile  state,  by  li 

Audi  diseipliDes  and  progressive  deydopments  of  kMwtodge  m  J 

his  infinite  wisdom  seeth  best.   And  to  tins  economy,  evaiy  { 

enlightened,  belieying  soul,  in  supreme  love  to  GU)d,  waA  kfo  I 

to  neighbor  as  self,  responds  in  spirit  and  tmth,  Amen  /  \ 

B«t  the  doetiine  of  fotore^  endless  reward  and  poirishmeiit>  1 

whether  in  the  form  of  Endless  Miserianism  or  Destraotionisw^  j 
■recemi  its  eternal  quietus  from  the  very  fact  md  wpgpaMt 

now  in  hand,   in  all  true  govenunent  the  legal  j^omnesaad  I 

penidties  compose  a  part  of  the  law,  and  are  puWshed  with  it  | 
^  The  law  was  giyen  by  Moses ;   bat  it  is  conceded  by  the 

well4nfi>rmed  and  candid  of  all  sects,  that  the  doetriae  sf  | 
endless  reward  and  punishment  was  not  ^vea  1^  Mcflffl 
Then  the  law  has  no  such  promise  and  penalty. 

In  this  life,  6od  has  provided  for  the  phyaieal  wants  af  | 
the  duld,  until  iia  responsibfe  age^  m  the  loye  of  the  panaat. 
And  for  our  Btifflalus  and  guidanoe  thenceforward*  1m  Im 


vhence  most  come  mv  §kymfii  mW9^  ^  infDprmUio^  ii| 
^9  b«twf  09  <o«r  mmi  ^ome  of  OQodact 

1^  ia$p^ti8ft  iyd  life.  Aiidif  h0  made  tlie  immomji 
iMIe  m  f>li^!t  P9  he  psfMBured  or  forfeited  \>y  our  present  doinga, 
i^k  mwilmi  i«i»4  love  ar^  a  pledge  tM  he  would  l^ve  showB 
Ibif  firenimloas  tp  ^erj  nm,  wQioai&,iu>d  child,  of  ereiy 
"To  h&  #use  the  very  Ikct  of  the  Creator's  suspending,  in 
iihe  Si^  pialee^  sudbi  iu&iite  and  for^n  coosequettce^  upon  the 
dli£|tf)lUe  f^ncj  of  «p  fm^  childr^,  would  represent  him 
i^itber  SesiUsh,  or  at  hest  indifferent  as  the  <»'ocodile  for  her 
jPQlMB^.  3at  the  tibeoiy  which  represents  that  God  luis  aus- 
^«iided  such  infinite  consequences  upon  the  pre9ent  ws^  of  bia 
:iripMra^  and  then  fym  all  the  eadj  ages  withheAd,  9Ad  &fm 
«  W^oritj  of  the  3;9ice  xk>w  withholdsi  the  revielik^  of  ^ 
Mtmi^icig  faet,  is  a  4^i6ory  fcMr  which  our  heart  icaa  A<^ver  mif^ 
pom  vhiJe  it is  filled  with  the  love  of  Qod^ 

M  ^x^nj^ffomt  says  that  immortal  iiS^  i^ealed  m  th^ 
jofipe],  as  contcasted,  net  with  endless  suffering!  hut  aoniliilgr 
l»a  i>r  endless  ttOQ(>n8ci9Usaess,  is  not  of  coose^ueujce  m<»^ 
to  i:'eiider  God's  withholding  from  so  many  generations  of  xf)m 
Ufe  JfiRowledge  hy  which  they  might  have  gained  ^t^  m  #et  of 
essential  unkindness,  -^  W49  answer,  then  it  is  not  of  .^p^ieii^ 
mieqvfixice  tp  render  it  important  to  disQus9  the  subject  4w  to 
preach  abouit  it*  But  it  occupies  no  such  indifferent  positioii  Jui 
4the  <2hri^tian  xevelation,  nor  in  the  songs  of  saints,  TheTact 
htman  immoiiality  changes  the. whole  aspect  of  hnm»  ej> 
i^^iiQQ,  aad  sdmds  out  in  the  attestation  of  the  ipjinit^e  goodne^P 
M)f  ih0  Oceator  in  hia  oousideratioii  pf  his  creaiture  mau.  Tbi9 
quality  of  the  gospel,  in  infinite  contrast  with  my  (y;>pon€eut'3 
e£>rt  :to  harmonize  the  spirit  of  his  theory  with  the  sentiments 
of  humanity  imd  the  honor  of  God^  will  fit^md  out  iu  bold  relief 
in  the  pnoigress  of  this  discus^uw* 

<8^)  We  shall  enter  with  enl|U|ged  «nd  iUuminfited  dipamtiefl 
Jbr  mAmtaindittg  the  direct  tostimonj  of  ihe  ^eciptums  on  the 
imiiifwtign  ^  immariajl  life,  i]ty.a|)px)Q«d»iug  U  ^bsmg^  ibfi 
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bAptism  of  the  general  purpose,  tone,  and  spirit  of  WS  Tm- 
Bion,  who  ia  ^  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

I  introduce  this  phase  of  the  Bible  argument,  with  the  first 
breathing  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  relation  to  God's  Mes^ 
siah,  and  our  Emmanuel.   ^And  I  will  put  enmity  betireea 
thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thj  seed  and  her  seed:  it 
shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL"  (Geo. 
iii.  15.)    This  is  a  divine  testimony  of  the  purpose  of  grace 
devised  by  the  Infinite,  to  be  executed  through  the  instnimeo-  . 
tality  of  one  wlio  should  be  bom  of  woman.    And  whai  is 
the  purpose  ?   Moral  evil  had  just  entered  the  world,  and  sob- 
jected  to  its  power  Grod*s  new-made  children.    The  serpent  ii 
presented  in  the  picture  as  emblemizing  this  evil.  Throogli 
the  promised  one  his  head  shall  be  crushed,  which  denotes  bis  , 
utter  destruction.    There  is  no  guess-work  here, — no  con-  i 
ditional  proposition  to  men,  that  they  may,  more  or  less  cf  g 
them,  if  they  should  prove  themselves  sufficiently  expert  «nd  ^ 
mighty,  free  themselves  from  the  toils  of  the  serpent's  folds,  n 
leaving  the  less  expert  to  be  entombed  in  his  maw  forever,  g 
The  serpent  himself  shall  be  destroyed,  utterly  annihihktei  i 
The  rational  creation  shall  be  delivered  from  evil.    All  this  is  i: 
signified  by  this  primitive  gospel  promise  of  Jehovah; — tWs  k 
or  nothing.    It  admits  of  no  other  construction.  i 

This  applies  more  directly  to  moral  than  physical  death, 
because  moral  death  or  evil  is  that  which  the  serpent  more  i 
especially  typifies.  But  physical  and  moral  evil  are  usnallj  { 
coupled  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  the  same  world,  so 
that  the  deliverance  of  the  race  from  physical  evil  may  be 
understood  tp  be  also  involved  in  this  divine  word  of  promise 
and  grace. 

But  it  is  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant that  we  are  now  particularly  engaged  in  studying.  Its 
opening  light  exhibits  it  in  its  fulness.  And  it  always  shmes 
forth  in  this  same  fulness,  but  in  rising .  and  increasing  bright-  . 
ness.  There  is  much  in  the  Scriptures,  from  b^inning  to  ^ 
end,  in  relation  to  blessings  and  curses  appertaining  to  differeot 
human  characters  for  the  time  being.   And  it  must  hare  been 
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jM^  The  purpose  <^  the  oommanicatioDs  of  God  to  men,  k 
their  instructioD,  discipluie,  and  advancement,  in  knowledge, 
Vittae,  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  ministry  of  God's  ser- 
irants,  in  its  familiar  address  to  the  pe(^le,  must  have  deaU 
eoounonlj  and  freely  with  the  relations  between  cause  and 
effisct,  character  and  condition.  But  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
diey  give  supreme  importance  to  faith ;  and  the  substratum 
of  &ith  is  the  eternal  truth  of  God.  And,  surely,  there  is  an 
finite  difference  between  making  faith  the  foundation  of  God's 
truth,  after  the  manner  of  human  theology,  and  making  God's' 
truth  the  foundation  of  fiuth,  after  the  manner  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

And  diis  is  the  manner  of  the  Scriptures,  everywhere  and 
always.  Whenever  the  subject  of  revelation  is  tlie  purpose  of 
the  Savionr^s  mission  in  its  wholeness,  it  is  exhibited  as  universal 
and  impartial  in  its  spirit  of  love  and  design  of  good,  and  effi- 
ciently resting  on  the  agency  of  Grod.  The  same  sentiment 
.which  we  have  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  word  of  God  in  the 
gEirden  of  trial  and  failure  to  man-,  The  seed  of  the  woman 
^umH  hnttse  the  serpenfs  head,  is  very  explicitly  declared  by  the 
apostle  of  Jesus  :  ^  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
>fested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil.*'  (1  John 
iii.  8.) 

It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  works  of  the  Devil 
are  sin  and  all  its  concomitant  evils.  My  opponent  regards 
physical  death  as  one  of  the  works  of  sin.  He  may  have  his 
own  theory  in  this  case ;  but  I  hold  him  to  the  consequence. 
If  physical  death  is  the  work  of  the  Devil,  then  this  passage 
proves,  as  I  will  show  that  other  passages  do  prove,  that  it  is 
the  purpose  of  God,  through  Christ,  to  destroy  physical  death. 
And  this  can  only  be  done  through  a  universal  immortal  re- 
surreetkm.  By  the  gospel  plan,  every  evil  is  to  be  destroyed 
1^  its  opposite,  not  as  a  negation,  but  as  a  positive,  living, 
operative  principle. 

My  opponent  attempts  an  escape  from  the  force  of  this  argu- 
ment by  an  expedient  which  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  himself, 
is  not  worthy  of  his  capacious  and.  diac£mma>ki^ 
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UpeMug  of  tb«  e^prelifinsiTd  Mid  lAgniikiant  e^iUftiaiiy  of  8t 
Pkdl,  1  Cor.  XT.  26,  Which  he  tightly  mmpomB  io^  «TM 
last  etfettiy,  de«Ch,  shftH  be  destroyed,"  he  MyiSy^<»Tyi  ift 
good  against  Ihe  orChddex  view  of  ksiiioital  deftlk  Bdt  k 
proves  jiothiAg  agaiosC  the  view  I  lioM,  either  ici  i^asoft  er  1*^^ 
terprela^ft.  There  is  no  more  deaths  when  all  wlio  Kve  are 
IttmortaL" 

This  patagniph  aptyear»  to  us  to  be  fsmky,  hmh  In  its  fHta 
against  the  **OTihodox  view,"  and  in  its  tiiftrfisat^e  trgm^ 
la  respect  to  the  orthodox  view,**  the  beartftg'  which  Mr.  H. 
gites  the  tesftniony  of  Paul  s^itist  >t  is  obtainej  meniy  hf 
the  change  of  the  sense  of  a  word.    The  death  which  the  Oifi^ 
Ihodox  assttme  td  be  imiffortal,  !«  not  the  de^th  w&ich  they 
imderstiittd  iPaal  to  tttefto  as  that  which  shall  be  destnijeii 
They  yfiderstAifd  FaCil  to  sp^  here  of  Html  de^,  wbieh  li 
obviotisly  the  oorreret  view,  for  it  Is  that  from  which  the  resof^ 
tetftioR  to  widther  tnode  of  existence  delivers  n&r   But  thef  j 
beli<^e  that  thef«  will  be  afiother  death  beyosd  that»  a  apmtaii  I 
death ;  and  so  does  Mr.  Hadsoft.   Bnt  they  and  her  diifer^  n  1 
that  t%  believe  that  this  pOBt-resarreetion  spiritual  deaA,  \ 
whieh  fikey  cM  the  seeood  death,  will  be  perpetoitted  eternally,  j 
while  he  believes  that  it  Will  resaU  hi  another  literal  death,  or 
extinction  of  personal  being,  which  shall  be  final.  Conae- 
qnrently,  speakti^g  of  the  death  into  which  maiikifid  will  M 
When  they  pass  froift  this  earthy  life,  the  mere  testimony  that 
it  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  resurrection,  does  not  settle  the 
controversy  between  the  Destrticttonist  and  the  Orthodox,  nor 
that  between  tis  and  both  of  them.    Btit  there  is  another  point 
made  by  the  apostle,  in  the  very  teetimooy  quoted  by  Mr.  Hh 
and  which  he  passes  unnoticed,  though  he  makes  die  expnessiea 
of  it  more  clear  by  rejecting  the  interpolated  words^  thai  arid 

ftom  the  26th  verse  in  the  Common  VerBion^ — and  a  point 
wlHch  dsstroyi  both  endless  misery  and  endless  destnwtioit. 
The  point  to  which  I  call  attention  is  this,  —  that  the  death 
whieh  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  resarrection  is  the  ^laa  trumy,"* 
I'hef^  is  no  Mfbsequent  death,  or  evil  of  any  sort,  to  prey  opoa 
iaafi  or  to  hold  him  eaptive.   Subsequent  to  ^  destroetioii 
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fat  4eMk  hk       mumotwoy  them  is  ^  no  •dmittfliMe''  to 
017  9ppOfaent»  fimrite  ^seoMftd  kBsHOnettt  of  deiMV 
ftealwieiMW*'  t»  man,  any  more  tlian  to  the  Ortliodbx  notUm 
asi  "^immrtol^  deatk''   <'The  but  enemy,  4e«tl^  be 

But  It  is  the  affinonataTe  argument  of  mj  opponent  that  I 
would  semttttize  more  particularly  in  this  phice ;  to  wil,  that 
^  ti^K  is  «o  MMvedeath  when  all  who  live  are  immortal.^  This 
argument,  or  assnmption,  in  connection  with  the  hypothesis 
(hat  there  are  and  will  be  millions  of  the  dead  that  shall  never 
live,  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  if  the  deceased  are  eternally 
QBeonscMHis,  there  is,  to  them,  no  more  death.  If,  then,  it 
ahould  prove  to  be  tme,  as  the  Freaeh  infidels  inscribed  over 
the  gateways  of  their  cemeteries,  that,  with  the  whole  human 
laee,  ^  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep,'*  when  all  are  dead  ^  there 
wiU  be  no  more  death."  If  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
saying  shall  be  fiilftlled,  ^  And  the  last  enemy  shall  be  de- 
l^troyed,  (which  is)  death,"  then  this  is  not  the  work  of  an 
<^>po^te  principle  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  hut  it  is  a.  mere  aega* 
ti«B,t^  woi%:of  deatli  itseli:  I>eath  destroys  itself.  Then  the 
'  Bdoment  one  is  dead,  or  is  passed  into  the  state  of  death,  death 
'  is  destroyed,  because  he  is  not  conscious  of  being  dead. 

But  this  is  not  the  Bible  sense  nor  the  common  sense  of  such 
langnage  as  this  of  the  apostle  before  us.  What  does  my  op- 
ponent mean  by  death?  Does  he  mean  by  it  the  mere  process 
of  dying  ?  If  so,  then  he  ignores  the  work  of  Christ  in  abol- 
ishing death  in  any  case,  since  all  must  pass  through  the  prooess 
of  dying.  Does  be  mean  by  death  the  state  of  being  dead  ? 
Tlien  when  persons  are  dead  they  are  in  the  state  of  death, 
and  if  they  remain  in  that  state  forever,  death  is  never  de- 
atioyed^ 

If  God  had  not  given  existence  to  the  human  race,  there 
had  been  no  such  beings.  Then,  if  there  were,  nevertheless, 
A  race  of  immortal  angelic  beings,  they  could  not  say  that  man- 
kind were  all  ki  a  state  of  death,  because  there  never  were 
aaeh  m  speeies  of  bemgs  on  the  loU  of  ezistenee,  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  memory  or  of  omversation*   But,  having  fae^  btoNk^oa^ 
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into  existenoe,  they  have  a  record  upon  the  roU  of  piuudw  . 
being,  and  a  record  in  the  Divine  mind,  and  in  the  mind  of  th» 
ohservanfe  angel  host,  who  have  an  affection  for  them  as  brotbsis. 
But  they  pass  off  from  this  stage  of  being  iato  what  we  eaH 
death.    If  this  is  a  temporary  derangement  of  the  pefsooal 
functions  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  man  proper,  to  be  forthwidi, 
or  m  a  limited  period  of  the  resurrection  work,  re-organise^ 
and  perfected  in  glorious  heavenly  bodies,  then,  on  their  ri»ng 
into  this  second  and  immortal  state  of  being,  the  state  of  deatit 
is  terminated,  death  is  destroyed.   But  if  death  is  the  utter 
dissolution  of  the  whole  man,  and  that  to  the  wh<^e  race,  and 
there  is  to  be  no  resurrection,  —  and  the  angels  inquire  of  ooe 
another,   Where  are  our  brotliers  of  human  kind,  who  had 
natures  allied  to  our  own,  and  from  whom  we  had  expected  a 
large  addition  to  our  seraph  band  ?" — the  answer  would  be.  re- 
turned, in  cadence  of  sadness,    They  are  all  dead.    DeaUi  is 
their  final  destiny."    Or,  if  here  and  there  one  lias  induced 
the  Creator,  by  his  faith  and  good  works,  to  give  him  a  resur- 
rection to  immortal  life,  and  a  loving  brother,  roving  in  tbe. 
Blysian  fields,  asks  of  the  glorified  Saviour,  or  of  a  company  of 
angels  whom  he  meets,    where  is  my  precious  sister  ?  '*  — tlie 
answer  shall  be,  ^  She  is  dead — forever.^    But  the  record  of 
her  being  is  in  the  heart,  and  until  undying  affection  dies  out 
it  must  remain  there;,  and  ailer  a  million  of  years  he  meets; 
that  glorified  Jesus,  whose  blood  shed  for  every  man  was  once^ 
a  divine  seal  of  undying  love  for  all,  and  he  reiterates  the-, 
inquiry,  "  O  blessed  Master  I  where  is  my  precious  sister?  My. 
warm  remembrances  of  love  cling  to  her ;  she  formed  so  great: 
a  part  of  my  own  bei^ig  that  my  spirit  is  an  aching  void  with-^ 
out  her.   Where  is  my  sister  ?  '*    "  Dead,"  answers  the  Mas- 
ter ;  "  she  was  a  very  good  girl,  but  she  did  not  afford  me  quite, 
sufiicient  help  to  save  her.    I  desired  and  intended  it,  but  ay 
mission  was  to  a  great  extent  a  failure.    Death  will  hold  her- 
forever."  . 

Ah,  then,  my  deai* Professor, death  will  never  be  destroyed! 
Surely,  the  eternal  perpetuation  of  death  will  not  constitute  its. 
destruction, — not,  at  any  rate,  in  the  gospel  sense.   The  do». 
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Bfiroction  of  death  is  declsred  by  the  apostle  as  a  poritive  work' 
the  opposite  principle  of  life,  in  resorrection  power.  The 
CDfnsammation  of  the  destruction  of  deadi,  which  is  the  sohject 
cff  tiie  26th  verse  of  1  Cor.  xy.,  is,  in  verses  54,  55,  thus  sig- 
TssAlj  proclaimed :  ^  Then  shall  he  hrought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death  ! 
-where  is  thy  sting?  O  hades/  (state  of  death),  where  is  thy 
ykitory  ?  "  Thus  definitively  and  decisively  are  we  instructed 
tbat  the  fulfilment  of  the  saying  that  death  shall  be  destroyed, 
66  that  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  shall  be  effectuated,  not 
by  etemi^ng  death,  but  by  swallowing  it  up  in  the  victory  of 
1^  immortal,  so  that  the  state  of  death  shall  hold  not  a  victim. 
'  Tills  truth  will  be  seen  to  shine  more  clearly  when  we  shall 
ghre  our  attention  to  the  direct  Scripture  testimonies  of  the 
xtscirrection.  But,  desiring  to  make  the  argument  as  decisive 
stt  may  be  as  I  pass  along,  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
expose  in  this  place  the  futility  of  my  opponent's  effort  to 
ighot^  the  force  of  the  argument  which  I  was  educing  from 
the*  purpose  of  Grod  in  Christ  to  destroy  the  works  of  the' 
DevIL  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  myself,  of  applying  these 
words  of  John  to  the  destruction  particularly  of  moral  evil. 
Bat  my  quotation  of  the  passage  is  pertinent,  because  I  am 
sStiout  exhibiting  the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Saviour's 
mission.  And  then,  having  this  strong  passage  in  hand,  it  was 
also  pertinent  that  I  should  show  how  effectually  it  explodes 
the  Destructionists'  theory,  taking  them  upon  that  theory  itself, 
with  which  it  is  a  prominent  assumption  that  literal  death  is 
the  work  of  the  Devil.  In  connection  with  this  assumption  the 
passage  proves  it  to  be  God's  purpose  in  Christ  to  destroy  out 
of  his  universe  the  dominion  of  even  this  description  of  death, 
involving,  of  course,  a  universal  resurrection  into  life  immortal. 

In  respect  to  the  question  of  priority  between  physical  arid 
moral  evil,  it  is  conceded  that,  the  physical  nature  of  man  be- 
ing frail  and  mortal  as  it  is  (of  which  frailty,  as  I  showed  in 
diapt^  i.,  sin  was  not  the  cause),  moral  evil  often  becomes 
the  proximate  cause  of  physical  evil  That  is,  vicious  conduct 
oAeti  produees  physical  suffering,  and  hastens  \Ai7%\c»!^4ia»b\>^* 
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But  tb«  cpiMtioil  whieh  I  httrodtMie  here  Is,  Which,  m  k  re^eeH 
the  relati<Ml  df  €tfii86  Afid  efiect,  has  the  priniary  reklkA 
ciMise  ?  And  to  this  question,  it  is  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  ezfi^Heiioe,  observmtioii,  atid  Serrpturd,  that  phjaleai  fnSty 
aiid  ^Til  Ate  primary.  We  know  that  oar  own  earliest  propen- 
sities td  wrong-^iiig,  weiM  from  the  wants^  api!»etites,  and  pa** 
sioQs  of  the  earthly  man.  Odr  observntion  shorn  this  to^  )te 
the  ^ase  with  ottiers.  And  the  Scriptures  are  Tery  estplieitss 
this  point  St  James  say%  ^  Every  man  is  tempted  whto  k 
is  drairA  away  of  his  own  lust^  and  enticed^  Tjlen,  when  hut 
hath  ccAceited,  it  bringeth  Ibrth  sin."  (James  i.  14, 16*)  AsA 
St  Paul  is  diffiiB^  in  liis  teaching  on  this  snbiect  ^  This  I 
sny  then,  Wallt  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  niot  fahli  the 
of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  sfnrit,  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  e<»itrary  the  oae  to  die 
other ;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  y^  woidd.  Now 
the  Works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  th^e,  adokerj) 
fonication,  nneleanness,  lascivionsness,  idolatry,  witchersft) 
hatred,  variance,  emulation,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresisSf 
envyings,  murders,  drunkenness,  rerelliiigs,  and  stieh  like." 
(Gal.  r.  16-21.)  Again  ;  ^  But  I  see  another  law  in  my  mem- 
hers,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  tsA 
into  captivity  to  the  hiw  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
g£  this  death  ?  "  (Rom.  v.  23-24.) 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  physical  and  moral  evil  are,  ia  ths 
Scriptures,  very  much  merged  together^  as  coexistent, the 
physical,  however,  when  the  relation  of  cause  und  elfeel  k 
recognised,  having  the  priority  given  it  as  the  cause.  Nor  can 
we  conceive  in  reason,^  any  more  Uian  we  can  And  in  the 
Scriptures,  ^  of  moral  evil,  in  a  state  of  being  pnr^y  sptHtual^ 
where  there  is  no  piiysical  infirmity  or  evik 

I  have  led  the  reader  into  this  course  of  observalion,  prepara* 
tory  to  an  understanding  of  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
seem  to  merge  physical  and  moral  evil  and  death  into  one  esti- 
mate, as  the  work  of  the  Devil,  and  which  some  have  taken  to> 
h$  littthoril^  for  auddng  the  mortality  of  man^  or  hie  rial^eedoit 
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i0  pk^desl  dettii,  wages  of  im.  But  wfa^h  wn  eobsidefv 
ifes  I  Iwrt  ftbowa  before,  that  tbe  sacred  writers  did  not  shi^a 
their  form  of  expression  to  metaphysical  and  mathemati^ 
exaetness^  bot  spc^e  with  &eeaeatf  and  oomprehensiveoessy 
<— alwajs,  however,  carrying  the  mind  unmistakably  to  the 
intended  result ;  and  when  we  consider  also,  how  fhmiliarlj 
iiiey  viewed  physical  and  moral  evil  and  death,  as  incidental 
to  the  same  constitution  of  things,  —  it  is  easy  to  understand 
tliose  passi^s  which  merge  ati  descriptioBS  of  evil  into  one, 
and  dMt  one  under  the  significant  name  death,  when  th^ 
would  exhibit  and  exalt  in  one  breath  the  whole  magnificent 
of  His  mission,  who  is  Emaxuxl,  GOD  WITH  US ! 

An  instance  of  this  description  is  ftimished  us  by  the  great 
•postle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  a  passage  which  comes  in  here  ap- 
propriately, as  a  repetition  of  the  voice  of  Heaven  on  the 
mishiag  of  the  serpent's  head,  to  which  we  gave  attention  at  the 
^eaing  o£  this  branch  of  the  Bible  argument  The  instance 
to  which  I  refer  is  this :  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are 
partakers  of  fiesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part 
of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that 
bad  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil ;  and  deliver  them 
who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage.''    (Heb.  ii..  14,  15.) 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour^s  mission,  as  to  its  re- 
mH,  that  my  cause  and  my  ar^ment  are  chiefly  eoncemed 
in  the  present  instance;  so  that  it  is  not  essential  that  I 
determine  here  to  which  of  the  prevalent  theories  of  the 
impersoaatkm  of  evil,  Paul  made  r^erence  in  the  phrase, 
«  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil."  If  he 
employed  tiie  figure  of  personification  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
sabliaufcted  in  this  case  by  the  occasion  and  the  surroundings, 
emptoying  HaJMm  as  a  personification  of  the  principles  of  all 
deitth  and  evil,  physical  and  moral,  the  result  comprised  in  his 
diestroction  will  be  the  deliverance  of  the  human  tfm  fim 
death  and  evil.  If  he  referred  to  the  Orthodox  theory  of  the 
Devil — but  hd  di4  iM>t,  because  that  is  a  later  invention 
^t  if  ^e  put  }n  here  t)ie  Orthodox  theory  by  way  of  constnii^. 
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tioo,  the  result  will  be  the  aaine.  For  «8  thej  repreflent  Unt 
all  death  and  evil  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  tbek 
Devil,  who  is  its  origin  and  foster-Sftther,  his  destruetion  wiU  in- 
volve the  same  universal  emancipation  of  man.  Or,  if  we  take 
the  apostle  as  ccmducting  his  testimony  in  a  manner  to  give  it 
the  more  comprehensive  significance  and  effective  fwce  to  tiie 
people  of  his  time,  hj  referring  to  some  Jewish  or  Gientik 
theory  of  the  source  and  power  of  death  and  evil,  the  result 
comes  out  the  same.  Dr.  Adam  Clark  thinks  ^  this  is  spoken 
in  oonformitj  to  an  opinion  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  that 
there  was  a  certain  fallen  angel  who  was  called  malai  hw' 
aleAf  the  annuel  of  death  ;  i.e.,  one  who  had  the />oie«r  of  sep- 
aiating  the  soul  firom  the  body,  when  God  decreed  that  the 
person  should  die.''  (Clarke's  Com.,  in  loco.)  But  all  the 
aehools  of  gentile  philosophies  had  their  respective  thewes 
of  impersonating  the  cause  and  power  of  death  and  evil.  But 
it  matters  not,  as  I  have  said,  which  of  the  theories  St  Pad 
had  it  in  mind  to  refer  to.  Whether  it  were  to  the  Scriptural 
JDidboluB  and  Satan,  or  the  ZcH'oastrian  Ahriman^  or  the  Hia- 
doo  Sivaj  or  the  heathenized  Jewish  Malak  Ifyvaleib,  —  the 
affirmative  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  in  the  passage  before  us,  is 
the  same ;  to  wit.  The  extermination  from  the  universe  of  deoA 
and  evil. 

The  inspired  teadiers  of^n  placed  the  minds  of  the  pec^ple 
in  an  attitude  to  comprehend  the  significance  and  feel  the  force 
of  their  doctrines  in  an  enhanced  degree,  by  accommodation  in 
part  to  their  own  conceptions  and.  modes  of  expression.  There 
.18  a  beautiful  and  striking  instance  of  this  method  in  Paul  to 
the  Philippians,  ii.  9-11.  Whei'efore  God  also  hath  highly 
.exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  that  is  above  every  narae^ 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  and  things  under  the  earth; 
and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."  The  apostle  here  employe 
the  Greek  periphrasis  for  the  universe,  in  his  description  of 
the  universality  of  Christ's  reign  and  salvation.  And  this 
periphrasis  involves  the  then  prevalent  theory  of  astronomy, 
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-iskmg  the  eartii  to  be  an  extended  plain;  heaven^  an  abode 
:£ttit  above  it;  and  hcKleB^  or  tnfemum^  an  abode  as  far  beneath 
il^  We  know  this  theory  to  be  false.  But  this  fact  does  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  perfect  truthfulness  and  infinite  force 
ef  the  gospel  testimony  of  the  passage  before  us.  The  apostle 
eiBplojs  language  adapted  to  ttie  understandings  of  the  peo- 
-p^Bf  making  patent  to  their  perceptions  his  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  universe  as  the  throne  of^God's  Son.  It  is 
as  if  he  had  said :  I  enter  into  no  parley  with  you  in  re- 
speet  to  unessential  matters.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  correct- 
TkeBB  of  the  present  system  of  astronomy  as  held  in  the  schools 
of  science,  nor  of  the  mythical  theories  of  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy in  relation  to  deified  spirits  above  the  earth,  and 
tracts  of  Tartarian  prisons  under  the  earth.  But  this  I 
affinn,  by  the  spirit  of  God,  that  wherever  in  the  universe  cre- 
ated intelligent  beings  may  dwell,  who  are  alienated  from  the 
life  and  love  of  God,  whether  above  the  earth,  on  the  eaith, 
or  under  it,  there  the  saving  power  of  Christ  shall  penetrate 
kbA  permeate,  filling  all  their  souls  with  light  and  beauty, 
and  winning  them  to  loving  reverence  to  Christ,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father:' 

It  was .  Professor  Stuart's  lucid  exposition  of  this  passage, 
and  the  corresponding  ouq  in  Revelation,  (v.  13,)  that  brought 
the  learned  Walter  Balfour  into  the  faith  of  Uaiversalism.  In 
the  great  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  controversy  of  nearly  half 
a  eentury  f^.  Professor  Stuart,  a  master  champion  on  the 
Trinitarian  side  in  that  controversy,  laid  strong  hold  of  this 
passage  fov  proof  of  the  proper  Deity  of  Chi*ist.  He  showed 
that  the  saying,  every  creature  in  heaven^  on  the  earthy  and 
undicr  the  earthy  was  a  common  periphrasis  with  the  Greeks  for 
the  universe ;  and  he  ai^ed  hence  that  the  thing  affirmed  by 
the  apostle  in  this  case  is  universal  worship  to  be  rendered  to 
Christ.  And  seeing  that  this  universal  worship  would  prove 
nothing  of  Christ's  dignity  unless  it  were  enlightened  spiritual 
worship,  he  argued  with  irresistible  force  of  truth  that  such 
shall  be,  throughout,  the  character  of  the  worship  in  this  case. 
Amoug  his  methods  of  argument  to  this  point  waa  th«  CqV- 
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lowing :  Here  we  liATe  every  ereatsre  in  h&oMn.  M  ^  ] 
Acknowledge  that  the  worship  rendered  to  Christ  hy  ihm  it 
heftyen  is  spirirual  and  holj.  Then  all  creatures  on  the  «art)^  \ 
and  under  the  earth,  are  grouped  together  here  as  employed  ii  ^ 
the  same  worship.  And  tlie  professor  makes  his  cMaax  bf  ^ 
saying,  ^  If  this  be  not  spiritual  worship^  and  Christ  be  nottlw  »r 
object  of  it,  I  am  unable  to  produce  a  case  where  worship  cai  ^ 
be  called  spiritual  and  divine."  *  ^ 

Bj  this  method  of  argument  Professor  Stuart  presumed  to  ^ 
prove  the  Dettj  of  Christ.  But  he  irrefutably  proved  UniTC^  | 
saKsm,  md  failed  to  prove  Trinitarianism.  He  showed  beyond  |, 
controversy  that  universal  and  spiritual  love  and  worship  shaU  ^ 
be  rendered  to  Christ ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  Qirist  ii  '  ^ 
very  God.  For  worship  is  reverence  devoted  to  a  superior  | 
according  to  his  rank.  Such  is  the  reverence  which  the  uni- 
verse of  created  beings  shall  render  to  Christ ;  but  this  is  i 
expressly  defined  by  the  apostle  in  this  very  passage,  te  be 
subordinate  "  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

All  this  is  in  the  direct  line  of  our  present  inquiry ;  to  wit, 
the  general  Spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Saviour's  mission  as 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the  particular  point  to  whioh 
I  introduced  this  quotation  from  Philippians,  is,  to  establish 
and  elucidate  the  interesting  fact  which  I  recognized,  that  th<l 
sacred  writers  occasonally  accommodate  their  form  of  expres- 
sion to  the  conceptions  and  usages  of  the  people,  not  to  sanction 
those  conceptions  and  usages,  but  the  more  successfully  to  carry  ] 
with  them  the  minds  of  the  p^le  into  a  full  understanding  of  | 
the  resultant  doctrine  which  is  the  main  subject  of  the  dis* 
coorse.  In  this  economy  St.  Paul  availed  himself  of  the 
Greek  periphrasis  for  the  universe,  when  he  would  produce  i 
most  comprehensive  statement  of  the  gospel  promise  of  univer* 
sal  subjection  in  spirit  to  Christ  And  the  same  is  his  poliey 
in  the  passage  from  Hebrews,  personifying  the  principle  of 
death  and  evil,  tluit  in  a  word  he  might  pledge  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  same. 
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It.  19  iflterestiitg  to  ob«ette  the  tmliinited  -meiety  of  oxpre^ 
«iott  by  wliich  the  dame  great  purpose  of  ultimate  good  te  niaa 
is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Sometimes  it  is  taught  inferea^ 
%l&Xfy  ik9  it  ap{>Iies  to  man,  atid  positively  as  it  applies  to  death, 
Bh),  and  evil.  That  is^  the  exteftnination  of  death,  stn,  and 
feVil  id  dtfeetly  declared,  which  necessarily  impHes  the  immor^ 
talify,  holiness,  and  happiness  of  man.  Agaifi  the  testiinony  is 
given  in  a  manner  inferetitial  as  it  relates  to  death  and  sin.  Mid 
direct  in  its  application  to  man — promising  leoonciliation,  1^ 
afid  holiness  to  nian,  which  involves  the  destrucUcm  of  deaiii 
^kA  sin^  Inst^es  of  the  former  method  we  have  noted,  in 
the  crushing  of  the  sei^ent's  head;  and  in  the  destroctioii  of 
the  works  of  the  Devil ;  and  in  the  destruction  of  him  that  had 
the  powef  of  death,  that  is,  the  DeviL 

I  will  add  a  remark  on  the  saying,  that  Jesus  took  part  of 
Hei^h  and  bk>od,  that  thr&ugh  de€(th  he  might  destroy  hint  thait 
had  the  power  of  deaths  The  passage  of  Christ  through  death 
was,  in  the  economy  of  God,  necessary  as  a  step  in  the  process 
df  the  great  work  assigned  him.   As  the  head  and  refmsen- 

'ta#Ve  of  every  man  (fot  it  is  written,  "The  head  of  every 
nail  is  Ghtist),  he  went  down  into  the  domain  of  death,— so 

•  that  in  his  life  from, the  dead  is  re^sented  the  life  of  all  die 
niembera  of  his  body.  And  it  was  on  his  passage,  through 
death,  into  the  resurrection  life,  Uiat  he  was  "made  to  be  both 
liord  and  Christ,  —  (Acts  ii.  36,)  and  that  there  was  given 
to  hhn  "all  power  in  heaven  and  earth.**  (Matt,  xviii^  28.) 
Aceordhigly,  it  is  reckoned  that  he,  through  his  death  and 
resurfection  "hath  abolished  death  ^xid  this  "aocerdiDg  to 
the  purpose  and  gi^e  of  GrOd^  which  was  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  begwi/*  (2  Tim.  i,  9, 10.)  Thig  say- 
fikg  to  Timo^y,  that  Christ  hath  ahoHshed  dMthj  the  London 
Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  following  the  juJg- 
tnetit  of  Newcomb  and  Wetdtein,  regards  as  parallel  with  the 
expression  just  had  u&der  consideration,  of  the  d^tnrction  of 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death.    The  apostle  is  taken  by 

-^ftfaose  learned  biblical  erities,  and  I  think  with  good  rasBOii,  to 
httte  dediifed  to  the  ;Hebre«r%  with  thefigomof  ^^miraA«idQ^ 
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the  SMEie  sentiment  whieh  he  declared  to  Hmothy  ^thoat  that  ii 
figure*    Tks  dutruetian  of  death  is  the  virtual  idea  in  botk  k 
oases.  K 
.  I  will  present  in  this  department  of  mj  argument,  two  or  % 
three  examples  of  the  other  form  of  gospel  testimony,  duredl§  it 
ojfirminff  the  purposed  good  to  roan.*  And  as  I  oommenoedisi  i 
quotations  of  the  other  method,  direcU/y  pledging  the  destiver  i 
tion  of  evil  and  impUedly  the  emancipation  of  man,  with  Uie  \ 
opening  of  the  gospel  record,  so  I  will  go  back  to  the  esrlj  i 
teachings  of  that  record,  for  my  £r8t  exam^de  of  the  other  i 
method  noted.   It  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  xe^  i 
newed  to  Isaac,  and  again  to  Jacob,  tliat  in  liis  seed  shall  all 
the  nations,  all  the  kindreds,  and  all  the  families  of  the  eartlt 
be  blessed.    (Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xviii.  18  ;  xxii.  18 ;  xxvi.  4.)  St 
Paul  assures  us  that  this  promised  seed  of  Abraham  is  Christ; 
and  the  blessing,  of  course,  is  all  that  good  which  God  has 
purposed  for  man,  for  aU  men,  through  the  mission  of  Christ. 

The  prophets  throughout  present  the  mission  of  Christ  ia 
the  same  broad,  comprehensive,  and  impartial  light  the  1 
Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine  \ 
c  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles ;  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to 
bring  out  the  prisonei-s  fram  the  prispn,  and' them  that  sit 
in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house."  (Isa.  xlii.  6,  7.)  '^And 
in  this  mountain  shall  the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  peo* 
pie  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  iaX 
things  full  of  niarrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined.  And 
.  he  will  destroy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  covering  cast 
over  fUl  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  over  aU  nations.'' 

•  (Isa.  XXV.  6,  7.)  This  mountain,  which  is  Zion,  is  a  figurative 
representation  of  the  gospel  covenant    St  Paul  says  to  the 

-  Hebrews  (xii.  18-24),  "  For  ye  are  not  come  unto  the  mount 
that  might  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto 
blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest  ...  But  ye  are  come 
unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 

•  heavenly  Jerusalem."  This  was  addressed  to  Christians  who 
,  wm  educated  under  the  law  which  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai 
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ia  ihe  middt  of  bkcknera  and  dttrkness  and  tempest,  and  had 
&m  entered  into  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  Accordingly,  by  the 
mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fire,  he 
m^eant  the  Mosaic  covenant ;  and  by  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly 
cfemsalem,  he  meant  the  covenant  of  grace  in  Jesus  Christ, 
And  so  to  the  Galatians,  (iv.  21-26,)  Tell  roe,  ye  that  desire 
to  be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?  For  it  is  writ* 
ten,  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by  a  bondmaid,  the 
other  by  a  free  woman.  .  .  .  which  things  are  an  allegory ; 
for  these  are  the  two  covenants ;  the  one  from  Mount  Sinai, 
which  gendereth  to  bondage,  —  and  answereth  to  Jerusalem 
which  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children.  But  Jeru- 
sal^DEL  which  is  above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother  of  us  all.'' 
Here  we  are  expressly  informed  that  the  two  sons  of  Abra- 
hwB,  in  certain  relations,  were  allegorical  representations  of 
two  covenants  y  one  covenant,  the  old,  answering  to  Jeru* 
salem  that  then  was;  and  the  other,  the  new  covenant,  being 
tiie  Jerusalem  above,  the  new  Jerusalem,  which  is  Mount  Zion, 
And  in  this  mountain,  the  covenant  of  grace  in  Christ,  is  pro* 
vision  made  for  all  people,  and  a  provision  which  they  shall  not 
always  remain  blind  to ;  for,  that  it  may  be  effectual,  it  is  pro- 
vided in  the  same  covenant  that  the  veil  of  darkness  shall  be 
removed  from  all  minds,  so  that  the  sweet  light  of  truth  and 
love  shall  shine  in  every  heart,  and  illuminate  every  soul. 
And  it  is  added  by  the  prophet  (which  will,  come  legitimately 
into  the  next  stage  of  our  argument),  as  a  provision  of  this 
covenant  (verse  8),  that  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  vie* 
tory ;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all 
faees." 

In  relation  to  the  pi-esent  general  subject,  St,  Paul  says,  (2 
Cor.  V.  18,^19,)  "And  all  things  are  of  Grod,  who  hath  recon« 
ciled  as  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the 
■dnistry  of  reconciliation;  to  wit.  That  God  was  in  Christ 
reeoQciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes unto  them."  And  St.  John,  (1  John  iv.  14,)  "And  we 
have  seen,  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  the  world."  It  is  the  loose  impre&siou  q£  Tiaxc| 
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Christkms,  widi  wlMm,  perhsps,  mjr  opponent  ajmpatldieS)  b 
thftt  the  gpoflpel  testimonj  19,  that  the  Father  gent  the  Sob  to  U 
open  a  wherebj  ii  «*i  pomkh  for  sinners,  more  Gtlmd  k 
tii^m,  to  be  gaved.  In  this  manner  of  consf metion  thej  ^fo*  | 
the  whole  gospel  scheme  at  loose,  ends,  and  make  it  rather  »  ^ 
trperimmi  with  Ihe  Deity,  than  a  pwrpam*  But  the  testinMBj  || 
before  us,  which  is  in  character  with  the  gospel  word  throagh*  \ 
out,  is  direct  and  doctsive.  The  Father  sent  the  Son,  t»  1 
RIMSKLF,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Clirist  has  nndertaken  d  t 
mimon  (o  pefform.  Whether  his  mis^sion  shall  be  succesefol,  ii 
will  be  the  question  of  another  chapter.  With  this  interestiji};  j 
view  of  the  spirit  cmd  purpose  of  the  Chris^tian  ministry  aad  » 
mission,  we  will  piweed  to  the  direct  teachings  of  the  Scrip-  1 
tores  on  the  immortal  resurrection.  1 

(4.)  The  direct  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Iramorkid  Bes*  1 
nrreetion.  i 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  immortal  life  to  man  is  impKei  in 
all  the  lucid  gospel  testimonies  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  Christy 
because  the  great  work  of  good  indicated  and  the  blessings 
promised  cannot  be  verified  but  through  an  existence  to  mas 
beyond  this  fleeting  state  of  vanity.  Especially  do  the  reveal* 
ments,  noted  in  the  preceding  subdivision  of  this  section,  of  ths 
purpose  of  God  through  Christ  to  destroy  the  retgn  of  evil,  to 
destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  and  to  alx^ish  death, 
necessarily  involve  the  advancement  of  our  race  into  a  life  j 
immortal  and  filled  with  good.  But  our  present  concern  ia 
with  the  direct  revealments  of  the  resurrection  of  the  humaa 
dead. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  I  have  remarked  that  the 
doctrine  is  abundantly  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  thoagh 
it  was  not  well  understood  in  all  its  import  by  the  Hebrews* 
and  probably  not  by  the  prophets  themselves.  But  the  Holy 
Spirit  inspired  breathings  and  uttemnces  of  the  doctrine,  which 
were  meant  to  be  more  clearly  understood,  —  and  are  more 
clearly  understood,  when  reflecting  the  light  of  the  more  peieet 
revelation  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    This  spirit  of  life 
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^nm  ^  dfettT  Ottered  itself  thrattgli  fW  spirft  e£  Sdby  in  iHm 
iti$ilo#big  pwffbel^  htrnMng^ :  «  For  I  kn&^  that  my  Re- 
Sseemv  Rreth,  ttud  that  be  B^hall  vtknd  \n  the  ktcer  day  upon 
thb  eartb.  And  thotigb  aflef  my  dkin  worms  destn^  this  body^ 
yet  in  my  ffesfe,  (or,  ad  the  margSnal  reading  is,  ye«  out  of  my 
'shall  I  see  Ood*"  (Job  xix,  25,  26.)  And  again,  «0 
OHkf  thoa  KNyuMe^t  hide  me  in  ^€0^  that  tbon  woiddest  keep 
me  secret,  until  tby  wrath  be  padt,  that  thoa  woaldest  a|>point 
me  a  sef  time  and  rememiber  me.  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again  ?  All  the  days  of  my  appofoted  time  will  I  wait,  ttU  my 
^aiige  6Gme***  (Job  xir*  13,  14.)  Here,  though  Jdb  in  thw 
eonnection,  prfi^poses  the  reflections  of  the  prevailing  doabt 
a»  to  anoHhei'  life,  yet  the  spint  of  prophecy  within  him  de« 
scribes  the  present  Irfb  as  the  only  scene  of  those  calamines 
which  are  figmratitely  called  the  wrath  of  God,  and  sings  of 
ah  inheritance  in  the  remembrance  of  €k>d,  and  ci  a  Mi 
l^ond  hitdes,  in  Which  it  sbd^  be  seen  that  the  dtepeMsatioti 
of  e^l  shall  have  pas^. 

Th«  bf^alhing^  of  the  same  spirit  of  prophecy  find  utterance* 
ifk-  Hoseaidii.  14«  will  ransom  them  from  the  power  of 
kttde$j  I  win  i^edeem  them  from  death :  O  death,  I  will  be  thy 
tagged ;  O  ^MdeSi  (f^tate  of  death,)  J  %vill  be  thy  destnicti<Hl." 

But  the  most  fbll  and  eitplioit  expression  in  the  Old  Test^' 
ittent,  of  the  great  doctrine  of  life  immortal  in  its  victory  overi 
d^th,  is  uttered  the  evangelical  prophet,  in  the  passage 
quoted  in  our  preceding  sub-secti(m,  on  the  impartiality  aM 
fatness  of  the  go^l  provisions.  ^  And  in  this  mountain  shall 
the  Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fiat  things ; 
-»and  he  will  de^roy  in  this  mountain  the  face  of  the  covering 
cftsi  orer an  people,  and  the  veil  that  is  spread  overall  nations* 
He  win  swallow  up  death  in  victory ;  and  the  Lord  God  will 
Wipe  away  fears  from  off  all  faces."  (Isa«  »v.  6-8.)  It  was 
utown  in  the  sub-section  just  referred  to,  that  this  Mount  Zioa 

in  such  cases,  employed  as  a  figure  of  the  gospel  covenant. 
So  here  we  have  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  that  God  has  eoT« 
enanted,  in  his  own  covenant  of  promise  through  Chrtdt,  to  de- 
Mrey  death,  ihatis^  aU  death/ not  by  perpetafi^lns4fift&fow9^^ 


\mt  bj  swaUowing  it  up  in  the  yictorj  of  life, — not  swalkinii| 
up  physical  death  in  the  yictoiy  of  a  living  immortal  spihtail  ^ 
death  of  pain  and  anguish,  but  in  the  yfttory  of  life  and  good,  ^ 
insomuch  that  tear$  skall  be  wiped  away  from  off  aU  fsm  | 
This  testimony  of  the  old  Scriptures  St.  Paul  refers  to  k  ( 
1  Cor.  ST.,  averring  that  it  shall  have  its  fulfilment  i^  the  nnir  % 
yersal  resurrection.  ^  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  safz  k 
ing  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory." 

We  will  now  give  our  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the  renui>  i 
rection  as  it  was  familiarly  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  I  say,  tb^  I; 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  famiUarly  taught  by  Jean  t! 
Christ  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  remarked  hj  some,  ths^  « 
unless  Jesus  spoke  of  the  immortal  resurrection  in  the  case 
recorded  John  v.  28,  29, — and  in  his  treatment  of  cnomon  Ufh  i 
as  the  fruit  of  faith,  he  never  promulgated  that  doctrine  bat  in  i 
one  instance,  and  that  when  he  was  called  out  by  a  question  oC  i 
the  Sadducees.  And  my  opponent  notes  this  matter  in  the  9tM  I 
way,  as  if  it  had  a  significance  in  favor  of  transferring  th9  r 
other  class  of  passages  from  their  legitimate  bearings  to  the  j 
subject  of  the  immortal  resurrection  as  their  primary  refereaea*  ] 
But  this  is  snatching  out  the  fact,  used  in  argument,  £eom  all 
its  proper  relations,  and  perverting  it  to  a  use  which  fidsito 
the  whole  testimony.  This  very  record  shows  that  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  dead  was  fiuniliarlj 
and  commonly  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his  personal  ministry. 
It  was  as  such  that  the  Sadducees  encountered  him  upon  it 
Having,  therefore,  the  clear  and  decisive  evidence  of  the  record 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  immortal  life  for  man  was  afiunilr 
iar  and  common  doctrine  of  Christ's  perscmal  ministry,  and 
having  in  this  case  a  record,  made  by  three  of  the  evangelists, 
of  his  explicit  statement  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  that 
future  life,  this  is  enough.  It  is  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
the  New  Testament  records  of  the  Christian  system  of  £iith 
and  morals,  that  they  are  comprised  in  so  small  a  compass  that 
tliey  can  be  so  conveniently  read,  and  even  understood  if  read 
in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  by  the  common  people.  The  Gospel 
bf  Sl  John  is  concluded  with  these  words :    And  there  are 
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also  mfthj  otber  things  which  Jesus  did,  and  which,  if  they 
^lould  he  written,  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
ifeelf  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written."  Yet 
tliere  are  written,  with  sufficient  fulness,  all  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  both  of  faith  and  practice,  succinctly  stated,  and 
i^ariotisly  illustrated  and  exemplified — pr^senting  a  system  so 
staple  in  its  essential  principles  that  it  can  be  understood  by 
the  liltle  child,  and  yet  so  vast  and  magnificent  that  the  great- 
er minds  may  explore  it  to  all  eternity —  and  never  get  through. 
Is  not  the  hand  of  God  in  this  ?  Blessed  New  Testament  I  I 
never  read  in  it  but  that  I  discover  some  new  mine  of  spiritual 
wealth,  and  some  new  glow  of  spiritual  light  and  beauty. 

Yes,  the  brevity  of  these  records  is  admirable,  —  and  their 
completeness  is  divine.  Will  you  complain  that  there  is  a 
paucity  in  the  record  of  Jesus'  teaching  of  immortality  ?  It  is 
all  here  in  its  fulness.  The  fact  is  here  that  he  taught  the 
doctrine  familiariy  in  his  personal  ministry ;  and  here  is  the 
rMOTd,  taken  from  his  own  lips,  of  his  lucid  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  in  respect  to  its  subject  matter  as  an  object  of  hope. 
TMs  is  enough,  as  a  declarative  announcement  and  explanatory 
litAtement  Yet,  the  principle  of  this  doctrine  so  permeates  all 
the  teachings  o^  Jesus,  that  it  seems  as  if  we  were  reading  it 
in  all  his  gospel  discourses. 

We  may  take  up  any  other  important  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and 
examine  the  record  in  relation  to  it  in  the  same  way,  and  it 
will  be  to  the  same  result.  The  sublime  and  distinctively 
Christian  doctrine  of  love  to  enemies,  which  seems  to  the  New 
Testament  Christian  to  stand  out  on  all  its  pages,  is  but  once 
directly  enjoined  by  the  record,  and  that  is  in  Matt.  v.  44,  and 
the  entry  of  the  same  in  Luke  vi.  27,  repeated  in  verse  85. 
But  the  same  sentiment  gleams  out  in  spirit  everywhere  in  the 
CAiristian  recoixls,  Gospels  and  Epistles. 

In  respect  to  the  exposition  given  by  Jesus  of  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  resurrection  life,  I  have  a  very  full  exami- 
nation of  it  in  my  discussion  with  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  chap,  iii.,  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader.  I  shall  have  frequent  occasions,  in 
what  ifl  to  follow  of  this  discussioD,  to  avoid  8we\\in%\)QL\&^«^ 


by  vMieeeewy  repeliikkD^  to  nS»  toUWAdioiia  aodOM 
J>i8cu8mQ ; "  •nd  I  ftbidl  Mtg^rd  tbe  tvo  wwk%  Ibid  lunitbtt) 
a»  bek>ngiDg  iqgetlier  m  two  volumes  of  one  si^U 

But  IIS  Prof.  HudiiOQ,  lurvtng  re9d  207  Bepl^  to  Pr. 
jet  AtteinpU  what  I  i*e^rd  «•  im  u}y»lidi^ftKUi  of  tlie  iom  and 
fiignificance  of  tlus  testimooj  of  Je^Uh  I  called  upoa  iop 
into  a  re-examiiiaUoQ  of  the  same  so  fair  as  to  wei^  the  fuse 
of  mj  new  opponeiH's  criti<nsms. 
•  I  Lave  remai'ked  that  tbe  ooBversation  iof  Josus  with  the 
Sadducees  on  the  subject  of  the  resurrection,  i»  reicorded  hf 
three  of  the  evangelists.  As  Matthew  was  an  ear  witness  of 
this  discourse  of  the  Master,  and  made  the  earliest  record  of  it) 
we  may  look  to  his  record  ficst  of  all,  for  an  esMCt  report  of  the 
facts  for  critical  construction.  Mark's  xeoord  comos  xiext  is 
this  scale  of  estimate.  Luke,  in  the  last  place,  eooies  with  his 
record,  and  ingenuousl/  notifies  the  reader  ihat  be  wa^i  apt  an 
eye  and  car  witness  of  the  things  which  he  writes,  but  that  t]»J 
were  credibly  repoited  by  those  wlio  did  see  and  hear,  and 
were  ^most  surely  believed."  He  is  equally  reliable  as  to  the 
facts  of  his  record .;  but  he  was  a  learned  physician,  and  em- 
ploys more  embellishment  in  his  style  of  writing.  And  it  ii 
known  to  all,  that  when  the  different  evangelists  record  the 
same  discourse  of  Jesus  in  different  language,  though  they  all 
give  the  true  idea,  they  do  not  all  use  the  same  words,  through- 
outf  which  were  uttered  by  the  Master. 

Well,  my  opponent  passes  unnotised  the  record  of  Matthew, 
the  apostle,  and  eye  and  ear  witness,  and  of  Mark,  the  intimate 
companion  and  fellow-laborer  with  the  apostles ;  and  he  also 
passes  over  the  main  facts  of  the  record  which  Luke,  the 
Chiistian  physician,  and  al^io  companion  of  some  of  the  apos- 
tles, has  furnished  of  the  discourse,  and  seizes  upon  an  ind- 
dental  embellishment  of  his,  and  forces  back  the  interpretSr 
tion  upon  the  main  facts  from  the  embellishment,  instead  of 
naturally  tracing  out  the  sense  of  the  embellishment  icqm  the 
main  fiicts. 

The  incidental  embellishment  to  which  I  refer,  which  an^- 
plifies  the  reeopd  of  Luko,  is  ihisi  ^  But  they  which  diall  l^e 


MOQiiMMl  'WOf&f  ik>  irtHafai  that  w««U,  udd  ike  xeemmtim 

flvid  €w  jM»!Miivlkeiiiabe8  it         the  wilnaLe  ;8ub/(Nl;  of  ihe  m- 
«Meti<m,  learing  In  tbe  Bible  no  liootrine  of  ik»  renimetion 
^  iMm  imt  mdj  that  of  a  /Nit%.  vltideedy  he  leaves  in  the  . 
Bible  BO  4oebiiie  of  the  iresuin^eetion  at  all;  nothing  af  ^e 
.  kind  te  be  pleached  to  maa  as  a  tnith  hdoDgmg  to  hkn,  peo- 
vided  ia  ^  counsel  of  <atod  and  the  conslitatioQ  of  the  mocal 
etealion  $  — ^no  ^  Hfe  and  imnuntality  hrmigbt  4o Ugfa  "  as  the 
:iM^Fse<  of  fiothy  but  oal^  something  e£  the  sort  proposed  2A  a 
reward  of  faith,    A  reward  of  faith  in  what  ?    Faith  in  an- 
>*nifflrtalitj?   No^  for  that  is  not  jet  a  truth  £>r  mao,  and 
'4BaiiBot  be^Bstil  after  he  believes,   it  is  not  the  Bobjeetief 
fiihli,  but  a  proposed,  hjpotheUeid  reward  of  it   Of  £ub9i  in 
what?   £cho  aaswa-s,  Whai^   This  handling  of  the  Serip- 
tarea  <m  liie  subject  of  immortaHtj:,  makes  that  infinite  iaheri- 
^  tanoe  l&e  lago's  puise :  ~ 

'Tig -gomething,  nothing  ; 
'TwftB  nuae,  'tit  his,  and  has  been  ghvre  to  Chomnds/' 

"What  a  terrible  necessity  an  unhappy  theory  has  imposed 
^upon  the  strong  and  logical  mind  of  my  opponent,  to  impel 
him  to  tbis  distracting  and  unavailing  labor  on  the  simple 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  I  When  we  pass  from  the  genial 
light  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  into  the  atmosphere  of  Destruc- 
tionism,  the  change  is  as  perceptible  and  as  revolting  as  the 
transition  from  the  moj^  field  of  bloom  and  zephyrs,  into  the 
charnel-house  below.  Our  observation,  In  the  preceding  sub- 
section, of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  God  in  his  Son,  or  in  his 
covenant  of  grace,  revealed  to  our  admiring  view  the  kind 
paternal  regard  of  the  Creator  for  all  his  intelligent  family,  his 
pnipose  to  destroy  aU  evil,  and  to  impart  immortal  and  univer- 
sal good«  Describing  this  better  covenant,  as  the  basis  of  a 
fixed  and  abiding  faith  and  a  sure  and  steadfast  hope,  in 
contrast  with  the  Mosaic  covenant  of  conditional  and  uncertain 
proposab  and  hypotheses,  St.  John  says,  ** The  law  was  given 
by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ'*  The 
natand  import  of  iMs  is,  that  the  gospel  is  not  a  m^t^  wswJSi 
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Qdde  of  duties  and  retribotioiM,  but  that  it  is  a  feTeaimeDt  of 
trath  as  it  stands  in  the  divine  pnrpose,.  and  of  tnitk  M  of 
divine  grace.  Hiis  succinct  statonrat  of  tiie  character  of  tie 
gospel  is  given  more  in  detail  by  St.  Paal  to  Timothj.  Spetfk- 
ing  of  the  nature  of  tlie  covenant  by  which  thej  were  6aM 
he  says,  it  is  not  according  to  our  worlcs,  but  according  to  kis 
own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Clirist  Jesus 
before  the  world  began ;  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  Ik 
appearing  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Clirist,  who  hath  aboyshed 
death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  throogfa  tiie 
gospeL" 

Now  it  is  well  known  thut  light  does  not  create  objects.  It 
only  brings  to  our  view  the  things  that  are.  Acqprdinglj,  the 
light  of  the  gospel  revelation  brings  to  our  view,  as  a  subject 
of  promise-receiving  faith,  our  heirship  of  life  and  immortality. 
Prof.  H.  says,  on  the  expression  brought  to  light,''  <<It  msj 
as  naturally  signify  that  he  pointed  out  the  way  of  life ;  or 
that  he  showed  that  there  is  (that  there  may  be,  he  should  bare 
said)  immortality  for  man,  and  how  it  may  be  gained."  (Af- 
firmative, iii.  §  1.)  No ;  in  the  connection  in  which  it  stands 
it  may  not  as  naturally  signify  this,  and  cannot  signify  it  Tbtf 
connection  explicitly  forbids  this  construction  of  the  phraseol()g7 
in  question.  For  this  would  make  it  expressly  and  wholly  ac- 
cording to  our  works;  but  the  connection  asserts  that,  in  tbe 
gospel  scheme,  it  is  " NOT  according  to  our  works"  Aod 
further,  this  construction  of  my  opponent  recognizes  no  immor- 
tality for  man  as  a  patrimony,  more  than  there  is  for  tbe 
brutes  ;  no  heirship  for  that  life  until  it  is  earned  by  our  faith 
and  obedience,  or  germinated  and  vegetated  within  us  by  tbe 
producing  force  of  our  virtues; -^whereas,  the  testimony  of  tbe 
record  before  us  is,  that  it  is  according  to  his  (God's)  own 
purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  C7irist  Jesus  before 
the  world  began"  Such  is  the  truth  of  immortality  for  man, 
brought  to  light  through  the  gospeL 

And  so  in  the  discourse  of  Jesus  to  the  questioning  Saddu- 
cees,  to  which  we  will  now  return.  My  opponent  finds  in 
Luke's  record  of  it  an  incidental  embellishmenti  whereby  this 


"''e'T^iAgelist  ampMes  the  sentiment  of  Jesus,  that  in  the  l^t 

<»f  ft  he  might  set  off  the  groseoiess  of  the  Sadducean  coaeep- 
^  tioii  of  the  future  lile,  as  beneath  the  great  Father's  estimate 

ef  man.  With  tiiis  aim  he  says,  Tirtuallj,  that  the  grade  of 
'  beings  on  whom  God  sets  sueh  an  estimate  that  he  has  ^^made 

liieni  foff  immortality,"  will  not,  when  they  shall  have  entered 
''^ittto  the  life  immortal  for  which  they  were  constituted,  ahide  in 

the  sensual  tendencies  of  the  animal  nature,  but  will  be  free 

from  ^e  principles  of  mortality  and  death,  so  that  they  <^can- 
>  not  die  any  more; — and  (in  that  state)  they  are  equal  unto 

the  angels ;  and  ai*e  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children 
•  of  the  resurrection."  (See  my  Re{dy  to  Dr.  Adams,  before  re 
'  ferred  to.)    And  this  beautiful  embellishment  which  Luke  adds 

to  the  record  as  made  by  Matthew  and.  Mark,  developing  a 

thought  full  of  comfort  and  hope,  my  opponent  forces  into  use 
^As  a  magic  instrument  to  work  a  radical  change  in  the  Scrip- 

t«re  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  By  this  instrumentality  he 
"preMmies  to  annihilate  the  doctrine  of  immortality  for  mm^ 

as  a  truth  of  God  revealed  in  Christ,  and  as  Ihe  subject  of 

iydi, — and  to  substitute  Uie  conditional  promilse  of  the  resur- 
'^'  rection  of  a  parley  as  a  reward  for  their  canonical  faith  and 

works.  In  respect  to  this  discourse  of  our  Lord,  he  says,  in  his 

chapter  and  section  last  referred  to,  — 

The  whole  passage  taken  alone  would  not  suggest  the  im- 
mortality of  all,  but  of  a  class  only ;  the  proof  that  it  applies 
to  all  must  be  derived  from  other  passages.    Hence  it  is  simply 
accurate  to  say  that  the  immortality  of  all  men  is  not  here 
'  named,  or  expUcidy  taught." 

No :  —  The  resurrection  of  all  men  to  an  immortal  life  is 
not  only  ^  suggested,"  but  ^*  explicitly  taught,"  in  this  ^  whole 
passage  taken  alone.'*   Look  at  the  entire  case  as  presented  in 
the  record.    There  came  to  Jesus  ^  certain  of  the  Sadducees, 
which  deny  that  there  is  any  resurrection."   We  all  know  what 
tins  means.    They  denied  that  man  is  to  have  an  existence 
'  beyond  the  event  called  death,  either  by  the  living  on,  or  the 
'  risiog  fiom  the  wi^ck  of  mattefi  of  tke  s^Vnt)  01)0^7  «^  x^»ax- 
21 
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motion  of  the  bod  J.  For  k  ii  Mttdla  Acta,  thai  ^'OeS^ifi-  f 
oooi  My  thftl  there  k  no  ronaveetiMiy  neilher  angely^iiorsfinli''  4 
Now  tnppoee  nj  oppooeiit  kid  £omd  h  neeesBocj  far  tiw  i 
mpport  of  hk  eonse,  lo  ezpond  the  logennity  apcm  thedaotm 
of  the  Sttddncees,  to  thmr  it  kito  doubt,  whi^  he  hm 
the  gospel  doctrine  of  the  lesnnreetion,  to  Mtter  that  «w^. 
I  speak  m  great  personal  retted  for  iVof.  H.    I  knovr  wkit « 
bad  canse  he  has  to  manage,and  how  innocentlj  he  has  hacM 
into  it  oat  of  the  horrible  endless  miserianana  ^  Ordiodo^j. 
Bnt  I  am  bound  in  doty  to  deal  jastiy  with  the  theory  whkl 
l|e  espoosesy  and  the  ai^mnent  which  he  erai^oys,   I  ssj 
then,  suppose  he  had  rabed  the  ^piestion  whe^«r  the  Ssdf 
doeees  really  denied  the  resurrection  of  i^l  men;  whether  it  | 
were  not  really  the  Gentiles,  and  the  anteddinriaas,  whose 
resQireetaon  they  dented^-^bddii^  that  ei  some  men^espe- 
dally  of  Abrahspm,  Isaac,  and  Jlacob,  of  whom  their  imm  samd 
book  said,  alWr  their  natnral  death,  that  the  Jj&rd  was  tiieir 
GM.   After  all  the  expen^tmre  of  words  m  ^s  t^x^etioB,  Hie 
doetriiie  of  the  Saddncees  wip«dd  have  remained  iirii»hle  to  all 
eootnon  underslaBdings ;  to  wit,  the  denial  of  the  rQ8ometk»y  j 
or  the  fbtnre  life  of  nkan  as  a  spea^  And  so  likewise,  lAer  , 
all  the  teamed  labor  to  caviail  and  obseore  thesnb^medeetnae  i 
of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  that      the  Saddacees,  it  s^mdsoot 
in  its  unmistakable  distinctness  and  Divine  munificence  sad 
fulness ;  to  wit,  the  resurrection  of  the  human  dead,  the  fatore 
immortal  life  of  man  as  a  species.    If  I  am  not  right  here,  I 
must  despair  ^  erer  finding  any  record  the  most  simple,  ci 
any  truth  the  most  obvious,  of  the  least  value ;  thmre  is  no  me^ 
meaning  in  language,  nor  understanding  in  man  —  at  leasts  net 
in  the  writ^  of  this.   The  subject  in  question  was  the  res* 
uixectieKi,  net  g£  a  party,  bat  ef  mankind.   The  dootnne  of 
Jesus  4>n  the  snlgect  was  fiimiliarly  known  wherever  he  bad 
preait^d  to  the  people.   The  Saddqeees  especially,  who  wese 
his  antipodes  in  theory  on  this  point,  had^  course  hem  ecitioal 
heavers  of  his  revealments  on  tttis  subject.   They  knew  tliet  i 
he  and  they  were  full^etigth,  broad^fside  opponents  in  this  cod* 
tmversy.   They  were  believefs  in  thfe  aanihihitaoii  ol^  ^  a 
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fmjri  feat  BioftiBd.   Iliej  3)N9Btriiolioiii8t0,  but  monl 

tlM>roQg^  and  eoBftbtimt  than  tbe  modem  cm«,  w.tio  ba^ 
tMbed  tiiwr  p^sitiaiitlirocigb  4he  lab^jnutb  and  the  taint 
HiD^FB  Ortbodox  j«  And  tbey  knew  tbat  Jesus  was  ibeir  iuU 
.  dpipwient,  boldiHg  in  full  to  w^t  tbej  in  fuU  denied ;  to  wH,  tbo 
reemfteetion  of  tbe  boman  dead.  They  knew  tbat  bis  doctrine 
ims  not  tbat  of  tbe  resarrection  of  a  pBHj,  and  tbat  party  tbe 
tMe  bmdful  of  bis  diedples.  If  tbis  were  all,  tbere  would 
not  bare  been  difibrence  enougb  betweesa  bim  and  tbe  other 
(Suddiicees  to  be  of^muob  aecoant.  In  Bucb  case,  be  were 
mere  tban  ninety-nine  bundredtbs  of  a  Saddaoee.  And,  witb 
Biieb  an  understanding  of  liis  doctrine,  tbat  be  taugbt- tbe  future 
eKiMeBee  of  only  bis  tittle  band  of  disciples,  tbey  would  not 
hvre  presented  him  such  a  case  as  tbey  did  witb  tbe  view  to 
iMfSmnd  bim.  Tbey  yfovM  bdve  calculated  that  be  wouU 
)tt*rf  tibeir  blow  by  the  answer,  that  the  woman  and  her  seven 
bnsbands,  being  not  Christians,  would  have  no  lot  in  the  resui> 
veetioii  winch  he  preached. 

'  No ;  ^  Sadducees  knew  that  Jesus  familiarly  taught  the 
fitave  ioOBX^rtal  life  of  man  as  a  race ;  tbey  presented  their 
Jme  to  involve  him  in  embarrassment,  in  that  view  of  bis 
6oelrine  ;  and  he  answered  them  in  a^rdanoe  with  his  well- 
knotm  theory.  Matthew,  who  was  with  Jesus  at  tbe  time  and 
heard  tbe  conversation,  writes  it  thus  :  ^  Jesus  imswered  and 
add  unto  them,  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the  Scriptures,  nor  tbe 
power  <^  €iod.  Tor  in  the  resurrection  (tbat  is,  in  the  future 
VS^)  diey  (that  is,  mankind)  neither  many,  nor  are  given  in 
Mtrriage,  bat  are  as  tbe  angels  of  God  in  heaven.  But  as 
timdiing  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  (tbat  is,  of  the  human 
dead  universally),  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken 
unto  you  by  Grod,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and 
liie  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God 
ti  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  (Matt.  xxii.  29-32.)  Mark^e 
vec<»d  is  substantially  tbe  same.  (xii.  23-27.)  And  the  pas- 
flj^  partially  quoted  by  my  opponent  from  Luke,  is  but  an* 
iottier  record,  by  one  who  bad  reliable  infonnation  of  the 
substance  cf  iius  dieeouise  of  Jesus ;  and  lie  leeotA^  ^aafiisv^&d&s^ 


flie  same  sentiment   But,  as  I  hare  shown,  he  ezpaiids  ^  ^ 

ilxpressioh  somewhat  in  his  record,  not  changing  the  seiue,  ^ 

hot  making  the  expression  more  impressive.    Inst^d  <^  toA^  ^ 

Ing  it  read  with  the  others,    For  when  they  shall  rise  from  * 

the  dead," — he  has  it,    But  they  which  shall  be  account^  ^ 

worthy  to  obtain  that  world  (aionos,  age,  or  state),  and  the  ^ 

resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  ^ 

marriage  ;  neither  can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equd  ^ 

imto  the  angels  ;  and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  cbil-  ^ 
dren  of  the  resurrection."  (Luke  xx.  35,  36.)  I  have  snffi^ 
ciently  explained  that  the  first  clause  of  verse  35  relates  not 
to  moral  desert,  but  to  the  estimate  which  God  sets  upon  Ms 

moral  creatures,  made  af\er  his  image,  and  thus  harmonizes  ^ 

with  the  great  subject  of  discourse.    It  has  a  like  significance  ^ 

to  the  word  value,  in  the  saying,  ^  Ye  are  of  more  value  than  ^ 
many  sparrows.**   This  has  not  reference  to  moral  worth,  for 

in  that  respect  there  could  be  no  comparison  bet\i^en  men  and  * 

sparrows.    It  has  reference  to  God's  estimate  of  man,  in  tBd  ^ 

scale  of  being  in  which  he  has  placed  him.    And  that  such  is  * 

the  sense  of  the  word  worthy,  in  Luke  xx.  35,  and  that  it  ap^  ^ 

plies  to  all  men  as  subjects  of  the  resurrection,  is  certain,  fiont  • 
the  additional  testimony  in  verse  38,  "  for  all  live  unto  him." 

But  here,  too,  my  opponent  hastens  to  an  effort  to  parry  the  .  ^ 

force  of  the  testimony.    He  says,  iii.  §  6, —                      '  " 

"  But  it  is  said,  *  For  aU  live  unto  Him.'    This  expression  is  | 
important  in  the  Universalist  argument.    But  it  proves  nolh« 
ing;  for  the  context  naturally  refers  the  ^all'  to  the  sub-  I 
jects  of  discourse,  either  the  patriarchs  just  mentioned,  or  those  : 
*  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world,'  in  verse  35.    Then  it  I 
will  be  perfectly  proper  to  read,  *  For  they  all  live  unto  him.' 
The  Greek  always  allows  this  whenever  the  context  can  sug- 
gest it." 

This  does  not  do  justice  to  the  logic  of  my  learned  friend^ 
He  thinks  the  "  all "  in  this  case  may  refer  to  the  patriarchs 
just  mentioned."  Here  he  loses  the  subject  of  the  Master  in 
his  illustration.  The  subject  is  the  general  one  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  This  the  Sadducees  denied.  But  Jesus 
referred  them,  for  an  illustration,  ox  «n  e^jv^wvt^  ta.ther,  touch- 
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ia^  thia  sabject,  to  a  passage  in  their  own  reverod  aothoriljy 
wlMeh  recognized  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  afker  physical 
death,  as  yet  alive.  To  what  point  did  Jesns  quote  this  Scrip- 
*  Merely  to  prove  that  those  three  patriarchs  yet  lived  ? 
No ;  bttt  to  show  that  ^  the  dead  are  raised."  Yet  my  friend 
would  have  it  that  this  ^  proves  nothing  "  but  the  life  from  the 
dead,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Thus  he  loses  the  iufy'^ 
in  the  ilhistrcUton. '  There  was  one  of  old  who  opened  the 
Scriptures "  to  the  willing  minds  of  men ;  but  this  is  verily 
AutUng  itp  the  Scriptures. 

But  our  friend  allows  us  an  alternative.  We  may  apply  the 
^all"  in  this  case  to  "  either  the  patriarchs  just  mentioned,  or 
those  ^accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world.'"  Yes,  this 
affi>rds  the  mind  some  relief.  The  all "  may  be  referred  to 
those  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  the  resurrection  world.  And 
^o  are  they,  whom  God  loves  as  a  father,  and  values  as  his 
children,  insomuch  that  he  will  give  them  life  from  the  dead? 
We  have  seen,  and  we  shall  see,  tiiat  they  are  the  human  cre- 
ation. So  here  I  meet  my  friend  in  agreement  on  his  general 
statement,  that  <^the  context  naturally  refers  the 'all' to  the 
(Mihjects  of  discourse."  And  these,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
matter  of  opposition  between  the  Sadducees  and  Jesus,  are  not 
Jews,  barbarians,  Scythians,  or  Christians,  but  the  human  spectee 
as  subjects  of  the  resurrection. 

As  it  respects  the  supply  of  the  pronoun  the^  in  this  pas- 
sage, whatever  may  be  allowable  when  the  context  can  suggest 
it,  the  context  cannot  suggest  it  here.  The  suggestion  came 
fgom  a  different  necessity.  And  yet  it  would  not  affect  the 
sense  in  this  case :  it  would  only  degrade  the  grammar  of  the 
composition.  Speaking  of  mankind  as  subjects  of  the  resur- 
rection, Luke's  record  of  the  sentiment  of  Jesus,  following  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  saying  "  for  all  live 
unto  him,"  is  better  grammar  than  Mr.  H.  will  make  of  it  by 
interpolating  the  pronoun  ihet/. 

But  my  friend  may  find  the  pronoun  they,  if  he  likes  that 
word,  already  at  hand  in  Mark's  record.      For  when  they 
shall  rise  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  ax^  ^vn^xl  Vcl 
21* 
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iMtffiligo ;  but  tm  w  the  Migoit  wiudk  AR  ift  hgoKVtxkJ*  Hvi 
pvonottn  tAey  ioBowa  na  saiiteiiee  whidi  ereii  aems^ian 
kolated  potiCwn,  to  be  partitive."  It  refers  eiliiap  txtik 
hnmm  epedes,  whose  Tesoffreotion  was  the  question  »-iMoi 
between  Jesus  and  the  Sadducees^or  to  tiie  JewiskwoBUi 
and  her  leven  hasbandB,  in  the  caw  imaented  bj  the  lattei; 
and  it  matters  not  whichy  So  far  as  the  doctrine  ittTQlvei  s 
eonoemed* 

^Far  aU  Uve  wUo  him.''  Mr.  H.  refers  to  Rom.  ti.  10, 11, 
and  GraL  ii.  19,  and  to  some  of  the  Ghrisdan  Fathm^  whrne 
the  phrase  Uve  unto  Gad  has  a  partttive  sense ;  Le.^  denotes  the 
•elMedieation  of  one's  life  to  God.  in  dliedience.  We  can  aee 
no  WSJ  in  which  snch  references  can  aid  an  imdentendiagrf 
Luke's  use  <^  the  phrase  in  the  case  before  us.  He  will  mt 
unist  that,  tibe  phrase  always  bears  the  same  sense*  St.  Psol 
tays^  ^  None  of  us  liveth  unto  hinisel£"  He  does  not  OMan  If 
this  that  no  man  doe%  in  the  present  state  of  beings  make  sdf  tke 
diief  object  of  his  life^labors,  but  that  all  dedicate  thair  sendoe 
to  God.  He  means  thai  no  man .  lives  independently,  in  aad 
of  himself  or  that  no  man  owns  himself ;  for,  as  he  adds, 
^  whethor  we  live,  therefore^  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's."  AsA 
Sn  Lake  zx.*d8, for  all.  live  unto  him/'  is  explained  hj  Uie 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  is  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  to  mean,  that  mankind  being  made  fer  immortality,  hav- 
ing that  inheritance  secured  to  them  in  Gk>d's  purpose  and 
grace  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  worid  began,  in  lua 
estimate  th^  all  live.  My  friend's  own  explanation  of  this 
phraseology  just  above  gives  this  sense  substantially.  '^The 
heirs  of  life  belong  to  the  living  God ;  they  ^  live  nnto  hha' 
because  his  eye  is  upon  them,  and  no  power  can  pluck  them 
out  of  his  hands ;  but  tliey  shall  bo  raised  up  in  the  last  di^" 
For  what  purpose,  then,  did  he  start  out  from  this  immediate 
connection  to  divert  the  minds  of  his  readers  to  a  string  of 
quotations  which  use  the  phrase,  live  unto  God,  in  anofchfer 
sense,  that  of  self-dedication  to  God  ? 

The  same  diversion  of  mind  is  attempted  on  the  phase, 
^children  of  God,"  as  used  by  Luke  in  the  case  ba&fe  as. 


CHiLDuif.  noM  xm  of  tbb  dead,  ^ 

Bfe  s»jV**H  finquendj  occurs  apptirontly  doBotio^  a  elase," 
md  refers  to  a  list  of  tex<»,  a  portion  of  which  at  least  use  this 
pbBnm  ia  descriptioQ  of  those  who  had  become  apiritttallj  and 
^li^rifftentaUy  anited  to  God  as  children  in  filial  love  and 
«aamlmioB.  So  far  as  it  respects  the  sense  of  the  pltrase^  dits 
is  all  welL  And  it  unquestionably  bears  this  high  sense  in 
Xttke's  record  of  the  resurrection.  But  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue  touching  the  extent  of  the  resurrec- 
tion? The  plirase  is  not  here  used  to  denote  a  character  to  be 
m^ired  as  one's  title  to  the  resurrection,  liut  as  that  to  which 
M  shall  be  bom  tiirough  the  insurrection.  And  shall  be 
the  children  of  Grod,  being  the  childi*cn  of  the  resurrection." 
Verily,  our  esteemed  friend  exercises  a  great  degree  of  tact 
tend  vigilance  ai  hunting  up  ^destruction  "  for  his  race. 

'  For  another  effort,  with  an  earnestness  in  this  direction  wor- 
Ayaf  a  better  cause,  he  descries  a  difference  between  the  prep- 
wtaaas  Jram  and  of,  which  are  used  interchangeably  as  the 
pfirtiele  between  the  resurrection  and  the  dead.  He  assumes 
that  the  word  from  in  such  cases  denotes  a  singling  or  raising 
oat  from  among  other  dead  persons.  We  give  him  credit  in 
this  case  for  a  creative  imagination,  for  there  is  notiiing  in  the 
Scriptures,  in  any  explanatory  phraseology  of  the  context, 
which  could  suggest  such  a  thought.  The  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  makes  the  term  dead  stand  for  the  persons  raised ;  and 
the  resurrection  fnua  the  dead,  makes  the  term  dead  stand  for 
the  state  of  death.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is  the  resur- 
iwtion  of  the  persons  deceased,  and  the  resuixection  from  the 
dead  is  the  resurrection  of  the  same  persons  from  the  state  of 
death.  Acts  iv.  2,  speaks  of  the  priests  and  Sadducees  as 
**  being  grieved  that  they  (Peter  and  John)  taught  the  people, 
and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.'* 
Again,  Acts  xviU  32,  ^  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrec- 
tiw  of  the  dead,  some  mocked.^'  Again,  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  6), 
^rceiving  that  there  were  both  Piiarisees  and  Sadducees  in 
the  council  before  whom  he  was  arraigned,  cried  out  in  the 
maMy  ^Of  the  hope  aad  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called 
in  questkm."   Now  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ccmfim^ 
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plain .  ooanBoa  sense  or  theologicaUj  learned  sens^  cnn  desof * 
anj  difference  in  the  doctrine  preached  by  Peter  and  Johni 
which  offended  the  Sadducees,  recorded  as  ^the  resnrrectioii^ 
from  the  dead,"  and  that  preached  in  presence  of  the  emi 
characters  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  other  sereral  instimces  recorded- 
as  the  resorrectioD  of  the  dead."  I  will  not  multiplj  words: 
on  this  attempted  criticism,  lest  our  readers  should  wedry  of  • 
too  much  said  on  matters  that  nobody  can  miswiderstaixL 
Whether  the  phraseology  be  the  resurrection  from  the  dead*'' 
or  ^the  resurrection  of  the  dead/'  or,  which  is  most  oommon 
in  the  Scriptures,  ^  the  resurrection,"  the  same  thing  is  signi* 
fied ;  to  wit,  the  rising  of  our  race  into  a  life  immortal  beyond 
the  event  of  death. 

Apostolic  Testimonies. 

We  pass  from  the  testimony  of  Jesus  on  the  resurrection  of - 
the  dead, — not  of  Jews,  or  of  Gentiles,  or  of  Catholics,  Cidvin*' 
ists,  Universalists,  or  Destmctionists,  but  of  mankind,  —  to  the^ 
apostolic  testimonies  on  the  same  subject.  And  here,  in  the 
lead,  comes  the  notable  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to" 
the  Corinthians,  which  culminates  in  this  invulnerable  aggrega- 
tion :  "  For  as  in  Adam  aU  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shaU  aU  hs 
made  a&Ve." 

With  the  view  to  render  the  sense  of  this  passage  equivoci^ 
Prof.  Hudson  lays  out  his  work  as  follows : — 

Two  questions  arise  here.  Ist^  Doe9  the  term  ^  all '  in  each 
member  of  the  verse  include  the  entii'e  human  race  ?  2d,  I£ 
80,  does  it  preclude  the  distinction  of  a  twofold  resurrection, 
of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  one  class  to  life  and  the  other  t6 
condemnation?" 

On  this  first  question,  whether  the  teim  all,  in  each  membeir 
of  the  sentence,  includes  the  whole  human  race,  the  Professor 
finds  incidental  reference  to  those  who  had^*  fallen  asleep  in. 
Christ,"  and  the  remark  that,  if  they  had  a  hope  in  Christ  for 
this  life  only,  they  were  "of  all  men  most  miserable;"  and  thc^- 
two  incidental  remarks,  by  expansion,  he  makes  the  whole  su^jt;^ 
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^iet  of  the  chftt>ter.  Then,  having  lifted  tbes^  incidentals  into 
the  position  of  capitals,  after  the  manner  of  his  efibrt  upon  the 
passage  last  discussed,  and  referring  the  word  cdl  in  the  verse 
before  us  to  his  newly  inaugurated  "subjects  of  discourse  in  the 
prevfoos  ^context,"  he  would  inaugurate  the  conclusion  that  the 
subjects  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  the  theme  of  thb  chapter, 
are  Christian  beiievers  only.  Thus  is  he  again  in  his  former 
mishap,  of  losing  the  subject  in  an  incidental  side-brought  argu« 
menti 

'  ^The  case  of  b^ievers  "  was  7iot  the  "  burden  of  the  argu- 
meni.**  It  was  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  St.  Paul  com- 
mences the  chapter  thus :  "Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto 
you  the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  ye  have 
received,  and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  which  also  ye  are  saved, 
if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  yo 
have  bdlieved  in  vain.  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all, 
that  wiuch  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  ;sinS| 
aoeording  to  the  Scriptures.*' 

Here  is  a  primary  principle  introduced,  which  we  will  stop 
and  cattle  in  the  outset,  that  we. may  advance  in  the  light  of  iU 
It  involves  the  relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  as  their  head,  and 
the  spirit  of  that  relation.  "  For  I  delivered  (or  preached) 
unto  you  first  of  all,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Scriptures  "  For  whom  did  Christ  di^  ?  For 
believers  merely,  as  a  class  ?  Then  he  had  no  such  fact  to 
preacli  to  the  Corinthians  on  his  first  visit  to  them,  as  that 
Christ  had  died  for  them  —  for  they  were  then  not  believers. 
Yet  going  to  them,  as  they  then  were,  in  their  darkness  and 
unbelief,  he  preached  to  them  frst  of  all,  that  Christ  died  for 
their  sins.  He  did  not  go  to  them  for  a  magical  expeiiment. 
and  stultify  their  minds,  by  requiring  them  to  create  a  truth  by 
believing  when  there  was  nothing  to  believe.  He  went  to 
them  with  the  gospel,  which  is  full  of  grace  and  truth  as  a  sub- 
ject of  faith.  And,  "-first  of  all,"  lie  gave  them  the  assurance 
of  the  Father's  love  for  them,  and  purpose  of  good,  in  the  fact 
that  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  bearing  his  moral  image,  had  died 
fot  them,  and  ihus  seated  by  Us  biood  the  ti^tipockf  ^uNi^ 


ing  love.  But  Imiw  cBd  he  show  tbat  Christ  died  tkmf 
He  showed  this  by  addreanng  them  as  men^  as  meiid>ers  of  tirt 
great  rational  fiunilj  of  whom  Christ  was  consdtated  heai; 
and  he  had  oertifled  them  in  this  same  letter,  xl«  3,  that  "flie 
head  of  everj  man  is  Christ ; and  his  familiar  teaching  on 
this  subject  was,  that  it  was  the  divine  appointment,  ^  tiiat  he, 
bj  the  grace  of  God,  should  taste  death  for  eveiy  man;'' 
(Heb.  ii.9;)  thathe^^gave  hoBselfaransomfbralL''  (iTiss. 
ii.  6.)  And  the  beloved  John,  eighteen  hundred  years  beftra 
mj  opponent's  day,  repudiitted  his  sdierae  nmki^  CMt's 
mission  a  testimony  of  love  to  them  that  loved  him  fiict 
*  Herein  is  love,"  says  this  sposde,  ^  not  that  we  loved  Go^ 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  fi>r 
our  sins."  And  he  is  the  propitiation  fi>r  our  sins ;  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  also  for  die  sins  of  the  wh<^e  world." 
(1  John  iL  2 ;  iv.  10.)  And,  to  return  to  Panl,  he  reiten^ 
the  same ;  — ^  Peradventure  for  a  good  man  s<xne  would  even 
dare  to  die."  And  this  is  as  much  as  my  opponoit's  theoiy 
admits  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  the  apostle  bars  out  this  robbery 
from  Christ  of  his  distinguishing  glory,  affirming  that  ^  God 
eommendeth  his  love  toward  us,  in  tliat  while  we  were  yet 
sinners  Christ  died  Ibr  us ;  and  that,  ^  when  we  were  widioat 
strength,  in  due  time,  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  (Bam* 
V. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  which  Paul  had  preached  to  the  Cor- 
inthians when  he  ^  declared  unto  them  the  gospel,"  delivering 
unto  them,  of  all,  ^  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures/'  The  first  person  plural,  in  such 
eases,  is  a  beautiful  and  fkrailiar  form  when  the  expressmn 
relaites  to  an  interest  of  Uie  body  of  whidi  we  are  members. 
And  now,  with  tiie  recognition  of  this  primary  gospel  doctrine, 
involving  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  head  of  every  man,  attest- 
ing the  love  of  God  to  all  the  members  of  his  body  as  heirs  of  I 
immortality,  the  apoSfde  proceeds  to  reason  with  the  half-blind  | 
Corinthians :  ~  I 

^Now,  If  Christ  be  preached  thi^  he  rose  from  the  dead^  how  1 
tt^isiae  iiia^eig  you  that  tbeEe  is  ts^  resurreetioii  of  the  dead?"  * 
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yfh^  now  is  the  aubject  ?  Mj  op^neat  drags  down  the 
gi^t  apostle  from  liis  high  po3ition,  which  he  sajd  he  occupied 
jfirsi  of  allfBSSk  minister  of  Christ's  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  of  all  the  members  of  the  body  of  which  he  is 
the  hei|d,  even  ^  every  man,^ —  from  this  high  position  he  sud- 
denly drags  him  down,  and  imposes  upon  him,  as  his  niain 
subject  for  all  this  splendid  chapter,  the  resurrection  of  the 
^ktckd  members  of  the  dninthioM  thurchl  How  miserably  un- 
Faul-like,  and  un-€!hristlike,  the  aspostle  would  have  ap-* 
peafod,  if  he  could  have  been  thus  narrowed  down.  And  how 
disgustingly  mean  does  my  opponent  make  the  Corinthian 
Christians  i^ear,  when  he  charges  upon  them  that  it  was 
Oju^y  trhe  <^  destiny"  of  the  half-dozen  of  their  friends  of  the 
CSuistian  party  who  had  died,  or  ^  fallen  asleep  in  Christ," 
^bout  which  they  were  "  troubled."  No.  We  know  that  we 
«re  authorised  to  speak  in  their  defeuce  against  this  impu- 
tatioQ,  We  know  what  were  their  natural  affections,  and 
^hat  is  the  spirit  of  the  religion  they  had  received,  even  love 
lo  neighbor  as  to  self.  That  w$ts  a  recently  formed  church, 
ooviposed  of  new  converts  tp  the  Christian  name,  not  yet  fully 
I^lderstanding  the  Christian  system.  There  were  fathers, 
ficiothers,  sisters,  brothers,  wives,  husbands,  and  children  of 
these  Christian  converts,  and  thousands  of  kindreds  and  friends 
who  had  &llen  into  the  deep  of  death  in  their  heathen  un- 
lielief*  All  these  they  loved  as  well  as  they  loved  the  few 
who  had  just  come,  with  them,  to  profess  the  Christian  name. 
The  new  religion  tliey  had  espoused  would  not  sever  those  tiea 
of  love,  nor  blot  oat  the  fond  remembrance  of  those  loved  de-* 
parted  ones.  The  spirit  of  this  religion  is  the  opposite  of  such 
frigid  and  satanic  influence.  No ;  their  concern  was  about  the 
destiny  pf  man,  which  of  course  involved  the  destiny  of  them* 
aeives  and  kindred.  Their  minds  were  not  wholly  freed  from 
the  influence  of  the  Sadducean  party,  which  said,  ^  there  is  no 
resurrection,"  or  of  the  heathen  darkness,  in  which  Paul  said 
^y  were  ^  without  hope  in  the  world."  And,  addressing  him- 
a^lf  to  this  Q&happy  state  of  mind,  the  apostle  says, Now  if 
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Christ  lie  preached,  that  he  rose  from  tbe  dead,  haw  say  mat 
of  joa  that  there  is  no  re^arrection  of  the  dead  ?  ^  ^ 

The  subject,  therefore,  is  the  general  one  of  the  resarrection 
of  the  human  dead,  in  relation  to  which  some  of  the  Corintlikn 
church  were  in  doubt,  and  even  in  positive  disbelief.  For 
0ome  among  them  actnalij  asserted  that  ^  there  is  no  resurreo^ 
tionof  thedead/* 

This  is  the  matter  which  the  apostle  proceeds  to  argue.  He 
shows  them  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  a  truth  wluc^ 
they  must  have  received  in  order  to  become  Christian  disciples 
at  alL  And,  taking  the  advantage  of  this  admitted  fact,  he 
argues, — ^  But  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  thea 
is  Christ  not  raised ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  ^th  is 
vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  As  if  he  had  said,  the  whde 
Christian  theory,  in  such  case,  being  buih  upon  falsehood 
there  is  no  virtue  in  it  to  work  the  moral  purpose  which  it 
propounds,  and  you  are  all  as  if  Christ  had  not  come,  like  the 
Gentiles  at  large,  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  worlds 

^^Then  they  also  which  are  ^en  asleep  in  Christ  are 
perished."  This  my  opponent  uses  as  evidence  that  the  case 
of  believers  only  is  the  burden  of  the  apostle's  argument. 
Thus  he  makes  the  apostle  argue  in  a  circle,  and  frame  vacant 
and  unmeaning  sentences.  He  would  make  Paul  to  utter  the 
mere  truism,  that  if  they  that  are  faUen  asleep  in  Christ  are  not 
raised  from  the  dead,  then  they  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Ohri^ 
itre  perished.  It  makes  the  premise  md  the  deduction  all  one; 
But  Paul's  argument  is  not  of  so*  low  an  order.  He  urges 
iipon  the  consideration  of  the  partly  Christianized  Corintliiai» 
the  corollary,  Uiat  if  the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
mankind  from  the  state  of  the  dead,  of  which  the  msiUe  resur* 
rection  of  Christ  the  head  of  every  man  was  presented  as  an 
evidence  and  pledge,  was  not  a  truth,  then,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  human  dead,  ^  they  also  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ 
(probably  referring  particularly  to  those  who  had  died  in  mar- 
tyrdom for  the  name  of  Christ)  are  perished.*'  That  is, 
were  martyrs  to  a  falsehood,  and  they  and  their-faHh  are  all  as 
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noMng.  And  he  conthraes,  — ^  If  in  liiis  Hie  ^lAj  -vre'  haT« 
hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  The  pri* 
marj  meaning  of  the  word  here  rendered  miserable,  is  rather, 
finable.  As  Clai4ce  expresses  it,  they  were  most  to  be  pitied. 
'  It  is  by  a  '^pitiable"  perversion  tliat  this  remark  of  the 
i^ostle  has  been  used  by  some  as  a  support  to  the  position  that 
the  Christian  religion  does  not  yield  an  ample  reward  to  its  true 
servants.  Paul  does  not  say  that  with  their  hope  in  Christ  for 
Immortal  life  and  good,  they  were,  even  in  that  age,  of  all  men 
most  pitiable.  They  were  blessed"  above  all  men,  lived  a  life 
of  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,"  —  even  ^^^oryiag  in 
^heir  tribulations."  But,  «/,  if,  IF  they  had  hope  in  Christ 
only  for  this  life,  as  was  the  case  with  those  to  whom  he  ap- 
pealed, if  they  received  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  and  bore  the 
Qiristian  name,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  to  all  the  conse- 
quent external  peraecutions  and  disadvantages,  and  yet  had  not 
4hat  hope  immortal  which  should  more  than  counterbaUmce  all 
this,  they  were,  in  such  case,  of  all  men  most  to  be  pitied.  If 
tlie  imagining  of  high  worldly  advantages,  through  a  temporal 
Mngdom  to  be  set  up  by  Christy  were  the  acme  of  their  hope 
in  Christ,  they  were  do6med  to  reap  only  disappointment  and 
%lmme. 

Proceeding  with  this  magnificent  theme,  not  catering  to  a 
tnean,  selfish  spirit,  but  developing  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the 
head  of  every  man,  the  apostle  says,  "  But  now  is  Christ  risen 
4rom  the  dead,  and  become  the  first  fruits  (not  of  dead  Cor- 
inthian Christians,  but)  of  them  that  slept  Por  since  by  man 
^eame  death  (not  the  death  of  Corinthian  Christians,  but  death 
to  a  universal  fact),  by  man  came  al^  the  resurrection  of  the 
-^tead.** 

But  here  again  the  eagle  eye  of  my  opponent  discovers  a 
herbal  crotchet,  by  which  he  essays  to  take  away  the  hope  of 
'the  dying  and  the  bereaved,  by  limiting  the  power  of  life  in 
*Q]tist  to  the  abolishing  of  death.    He  notes  the  fact,  that 

where  our  translation  speaks  of  the  ^dead,'  tlie  article  is 
^onmoBly  omitted  in  the  origmal."  This,  he  says,  "  is  a  mai- 
22 
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let  of  aome  Aceoant,  if  the  being  BMde  alive  is  taken  » tbe 
reniiTeetion  of  life."  Of  ooune,  if  it  is  taken  as  the  resurreo 
tion  of  damnation,  the  extent  of  it  is  of  no  account.  Nothiog 
would  be  gained  to  the  Destructionist  cause  by  itA  limitadoik 
But  if  we  are  disposed  to  take  this  resurrection,  as  Paul  pre- 
sents it,  to  be  an  introduction  of  all  its  subjects  into  a  life  im- 
mortal, spiritual,  heavenlj,  and  glorious,  my  opponent  would 
deem  it  of  some  account  in  the  Destructionist  scale  to  note, 
that  ^  where  our  translation  speaks  of  '  the  dead,'  the  article 
is  commMily  omitted  in  die  original."  He  adds,  "  The  article 
is  found  only  in  verses  29  (baptissed  for  the  dead),  35,  42,  52. 
Here  the  righteous  dead,  whether  a  part,  or  all  mankind,  are 
doubtless  intended."  "  Datibdess.^*  This  is  a  very  oomplsr 
«ent  assumption  of  the  main  question  at  issue,  and  an  assump- 
tion in  favor  of  which  there  is  not  a  hint  or  implication  in  all 
the  chapter.  They  are  all  to  become  righteous,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  resurrection  life,  —  for  they  will  be  spiritual  and  glis-ious, 
and,  as  Jesus  said,  will  be  the  children  of  God,  being  the 
children  of  the  resurrection."  But  to  say  that  the  dead,"  in 
the  verses  referred  to,  means  only  such  as  were  righteous 
before  they  died,  is  to  throw  away  St.  Paul's  testioMHiy  and 
his  gospel  rtinning  through  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  and 
palming  upon  him  a  theory  which  he  would  have  resisted  with 
as  much  spirit  as  he  resisted  the  violence  of  Ananias,  Acta- 
xxii.  3. 

"  The  dead,"  is  a  general  and  unlimited  expression,  referring 
to  the  deceased  of  the  human  kind ;  and  there  is  no  circum- 
stance to  lunit  it,  in  either  of  the  verses  in  this  chapter,  except 
the  29th.  ''Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized  for  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then  baptized 
for  the  dead  ?"  Here  the  human  transaction  referred  to  will 
restrict  the  term  to  those  in  substitution  for  whom  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  received  by  a  living  friend.  But  this  refers  it 
more  probably  to  those  who  died  outside,  than  in,  the  Christian 
church.  For  refei'ence  is  obviously  made  here  to  a  custom 
which  is  adknowledged  to  have  at  one  time  prevailed  in  the 


efanreli,  of  baptieing  a  IMng  pevsoa  in  tlie  stead  (vf  me  wlio 
had  died  nnbaptized*  And  these  unbaptized  persons  were  nost 
likely  to  bare  been  unbelievers  and  non-professors. 

But  as  it  respedts  the  irant  of  the  article  in  the  Greeks  in 
ttiost  of  the  eases  where  oar  translation  speid^s  of  ^  the  dead," 
mj  opponent  knows  that  the  substantire,  in  the  plural,  inclndes 
the  article,  being  a  noun  of  multitude,  meaning  the.  dead. 
And,  generally,  to  read  it  in  English  without  the  article,  we«M 
present  clumsy  specimens  of  reading* 

But  we  will  acoomiMuiy  Si.  BbkuI  to  his  elimaxr  ^JFcroi 
tn  Adam  eUl  diet  even  to  in  Ohtist  shcM  (xU  b$  jmub  oMve,** 
HiEiTtng  already  exposed  the  violence  which  ipj  opponent  does 
to  the  whole  connection  by  assiuning  that  the  case  of  deceased 
Chriisttans  was  the  <mly  matter  of  ooaoem  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans, and  the  burden  of  this  extensive  apostolical  argument^  I 
need  not  spend  time  on  his  new  version  of  this  22d  verse, 
which  makes  it  to  read,  For  as  ihetf  (the  deceased  Corinthian 
believers)  all  die  In  Adam,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  they  all  be 
made  alive."  If  St.  Peter  ever  had  such  a  thought  as  this  flit 
through  his  brain,  he  has  left  no  record  of  it,  here  or  elsewhere. 

But  my  opponent  is  not  himself  -  satisfied  with  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  apostle,  and  he  tries  another  experiment  He 
says,  "Yet  granting  that  the  word  *all/  in  the  first  member  of 
the  verse,  applies  to  all  the  children  o£  Adam,  it  may,  in  the 
second  member,  apply  to  all  the  ^  children  of  God '  in  Christ,  and 
to  none  others."  Now  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  St.  Paul 
is  guilty  of  no  such  hesitating,  dodging,  ofiT-and-on  te^mony.  ^ 
He  was  never  ^  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ/' 
He  presents  here,  in  a  direct  and  intelligible  manner,  the  rela- 
tions, respectively,  of  the  two  federal  heads,  to  mankind,  and 
the  nature  of  the  inheritance  which  we  have  in  each.  And 
he  honors  the  second  federal  head  as  sustaining  a  relation  to 
humanity  as  extensive  as  the  first,  and  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing. For  as  in  Adam  all  die"  —  all  what,  or  whom?  All 
that  die  in  Adam  ?  All  that  believe  in  Christ  ?  All  Jews  ? 
all  Gentiles  ?  No,  all.  such  tampering  is  as  silly  as  it  is  irrev- 
erent.  EveryMfkaowv  that  MMf»»  the  sni^itesi&i^  ^s^^* 
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^  Af  in  Adftflu  all  men  die ;  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  men  be 
made  alive."  This  rich  testimony  stands  out  here,  as  dear 
and  decisive  in  its  sense  as  the  sun  in  its  light ;  and  the  efforts 
of  men  to  blot  out  the  sun  in  the  heavens  with  a  wet  s|>onge, 
eoald  not  have  been  more  futile  than  have  been  their  efforts  ta 
blot  out  the  light  of  this  witness  of  Jesus.  .  Men  maj  be  iofr* 
polled  by  their  ecclesiastical  relations  to  give  us  a  great,  broad 
Adam,  and  a  little,  narrow  Christ;  but  such  men  were  not 
6od*s  counsellors  in  the  device  of  the  gospel  scheme* 

We  have  seen  most  clearly,  in  our  study  of  the  general 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Saviour's  mission  as  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  bestowment  of  life  and  good  upon  man- 
kind through  him  is  to  be  05  extensive,  and  mare  abundant, 
than  the  reign  of  death  and  evil  through  the  Adamic  or  earthly 
nature.  And,  as  it  respects  the  reading  of  men  as  involved  ia 
the  word  all  in  this  22d  verse,  the  same  apostle  fills  out  the  ex* 
pression,  in  treating  the  same  subject  of  the  relation  to  man- 
kind sustained  respectively  by  the  two  Adams  as  federal  hea4% 
in  Bom.  v.  18.  Therefore,  as  by  the  offence  of  one,  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  so,  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gifl  came  upon  all  men  unto  justi- 
fication of  life."  It  would  not  be  in  place  for  me  to  detain  the 
reader  here  with  an  exposition  of  the  sense  and  m^ner  ia 
which  the  offence  of  one  brought  the  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion upon  all  men,  and  in  which  the  righteousness  of  the  other 
federal  head  shall  be  effectual  upon  all  men  unto  the  justifica- 
tion of  life.  The  matter  now  in  hand  is  the  equal  extensive- 
ness  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  as  their  head,  with 
tliat  of  Adam,  —  and  the  sufficiency  of  God's  purpose  and  grace 
in  Christ  to  cover  and  exterminate  the  reign  of  death  and  evU. 

But  my  opponent  loves  Destruction  ism,  and  he  has  y^  an- 
other expedient  for  screening  it  from  the  utterly  annihilating 
force  of  the  gospel  word  in  the  chapter  before  us.    He  says  i  — 

*^But  admitting  that  the  word/ all '  applies,  in  the  second 
clause,  to  the  whole  human  raoe,  we  find  in  the  next  verse  a 
diAOactien  which  may  imply  n  resiirrnetion  of  some  *  to  pen* 
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demnstkni.'  ^Bnt  every  man  m  bis  own  cnrderj  Christ  tbe^ 
fiest  fruits,  afl^wards  t^y  l^a<  are  Chrisfs,  at  bis  coming/ 
Here  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  tliere  are  some  wbo  are  not 
Christ's." 

It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here,  that  nothing  is  implied  in  the 
order  of  the  harvest  referred  to,  which  denotes  a  distinction " 
of  character  and  condition  in  the  resurrection  state.  On  tlio 
present  admission  tlie  22d  verse  declares  the  resurrection  to 
life  in  Christ  of  all  men.  Then  the  next  verse  adds,  "  But 
every  man  in  his  own  order."  There  were  two  oixlers  in  tiie 
harvest  conducted  under  the  Mosaic  rule,  viz  :  th«  firet  fruits, 
and  the  general  harvest.  And  the  Divine  acceptance  of  the 
first  fruits  signified  the  blessing  of  the  whole  harvest.  So  here, 
in  the  universal  resurrection ;  —  Christ  the  first  fruits  ;  then 
the  great  harvest,  that  is,  all  men,  being  ali  Christ's,  —  his  by 
gift,  —  and  in  another  sense  his  by  purchase,  as  he  gave  him- 
s^a  ransom  for  all,  —  and  members  of  his  mystic  body,  he^ 
b^ing  the  head  of  every  man,  —  all  shall  be  made  alive  at  his 
coming.  Whether  this  coming  is  progressively  to  every  man' 
subsequent  to  mortal  dissolution,  through  the  working  of  the 
power  of  life,  —  or  whether  it  be  simultaneously  itt  a  future 
time,  —  the  result  is  the  same.  They  shall  be  made  alive  tn 
Gkrist ;  so  that,  as  they  die  in  Adam  through  an  inheritance 
of  the  Adamic  or  earthly  nature,  they  shall  live  in  Christ  in  , 
an  inheritance  of  the  heavenly  nature  of  which  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative. And  the  condition  of  that  resurrection  life  is  beauti- 
fhlly  described  in  verses  42-49. 

'  But  here  is  another  testimony  of  St.  Paul  on  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection,  which  sweeps  away  with  a  direct  aim  and  a 
discriminative  expression,  all  the  mists  of  doubt  which  learned 
art  ft)r  a  bad  cause  has  attempted  to  throw  over  the  universality 
of  tlie  work  of  life  in  the  destruction  of  death  in  victory. 

"And  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also 
allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  just  and  unjust."    Acts  xxiv.  15. 

-'  Ir  Here  let-it  be  distinctly  observed,  tliftit  \ti  l^^^x^V.  ^^As^v 
22*  , 
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P«ul  attaoanoes  the  proninetit  and  disdnedTe  doctrine  of  tin: 
gospel  in  the  usual  New  Testament  manner ;  to  wit,  ^  that  liken 
shall  he  a  resurrection  of  the  dead.**  This  means  predseljc 
what  ^  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  always  means,  from  (he 
OMNith  of  Jesus  and  the  pens  of  his  apostles.  And  now  we 
will  withhold  the  special  and  interpretative  parts  of  this  pas- 
sage, until  we  have  afforded  the  expert  in  human  theology  aa 
opp^MTtunity  to  ply  to  it  his  instruments  of  Bihle  torture^  aad 
Bible  contraction.  And  in  this  work  he  will  vehemently  urge 
the  fact,  that  in  the  original  of  this  verse  tlie  article  is  wanting, 
and  it  should  therefore  b^  read,  dead  persons.  Nothing  more, 
therefore,  is  taught  in  this  passage,  than  that  there  shall  be 
a  resurrection  of  dead  persons,  —  that  is,  some  dead  persons, 
—  meaning,  of  course,  the  righteous.  And  thence  he  will 
quote,  upon  the  run,  a  score  of  fragmentary  texts  wliere  some 
distinguishing  favor  is  spoken  of  as  appertaining  to  the  rights 
eous,  or  to  those  that  believe.  But  before  we  spend  the  day 
in  hunting  over  those  fragments  in  their  connections,  to  ascer- 
tain the  various  subjects  of  discourse  to  which  tliey  belong  we 
will  hear  St.  Paul's  whole  testimony  in  this  passage  before  us. 

2.  Both  of  the  just  and  unjust."  Why  should  St.  Paul,iif 
this  instance,  have  taken  this  particular  pains,  seemingly  per* 
forming  a  work  of  supererogation,  by  going  so  fully  into 
detail;  in  the  way  of  defining  his  position  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection?  Was  it  by  die  dictates  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  foreseeing  wliat  sad  work  the  selfishness  and  hard- 
heartedness  of  men  would  in  a  future  age  strive  to  make,  by 
perversion  and  limitation,  of  the  fullest  and  richest  gospel 
teachings  ?  Or  were  there  some  half-converted  Sadducees  of 
his  time,  who,  from  saying  there  is  no  r&surrection,"  came  to 
admit  the  resurrection  of  their  party,  who  must  alwaye  be  the 
just  ? "  Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  protoipter 
of  Paul  at  the  time,  I  am  gmtefully  impressed  that  there  is  a 
providence  in  it,  giving  us  this  explicit  explanation,  which  is  an 
effective  bar  against  the  limitation  to  a  party  of  the  immortal 
resurrection.  He  distinctly  explains  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  the  rescurection  embraces  all  men,  of  all  character^  right* 


Ms  and  «mijgltteef«8u  And  thiB  h  the  dootrine  wbidt  is  die 
borden  of  the  discussion  through  the  whole  of  that  glorious 
fileenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 

-  But  then  shall  not  the  unrighteous  come  up  by  the  resurrec- 
HfM  into  a  life  which  shall  be  but  a  pvotraeted  throe  of  agony, 
terminate  alter  a  long  time  in  the  destruction  of  their  be* 
kig  ?  Nok  Is  such  the  ^  lifb  and  ifmnortalily  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel  ?  —  tile  "  grace  and  truth  whidi  came  by 
Jesus  Christ?"  —  the  "good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  siiall 
be  to  all  people?**  No*  "Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man 
a  liar.'*  No ;  I  challenge  all  the  schools  of  biblieal  critics  in 
Christendom,  to  produce  the  eridence  of  any  other  ^  than  two 
states  of  existence  to  man;  to  wit,  the  natural  and  the  spiritual; 
the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  ;  the  corruptible  and  the  inoorru:p 
tiUe ;  the  mortal  and  the  immoiial ;  the  likeness  of  Adam  and 
likeness  of  Christ.  Destructionists  talk  long  and  loud  of 
the  Orthodox  absurdity  of  eternal  life  in  death,  i.e.,  mm  in  im-» 
morfality,  sufiering  a  living,  eternal  death.  But  to  say  that^ 
when  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
—  that  when  all  men,  tlte  just  and  the  unjust,  shall  be 
mised  fh>m  the  state  of  death,  spiritual,  incorruptible,  immor* 
tal,  heavenly,  and  glorious,  tlien  the  greater  part  shall  corrupt, 
ag«mi£e,  and  die  c&  ibrever,  —  this  is  the  sublimation  of  a4H 
anrdtiy. 

3.  But  the  apostle  sets  due  guard  i^ainst  this  corruption 
of  the  higher  life,  by  another  phi*ase  in  this  same  address 
to  Felix.  ^^And  have  hope  toward  God,*'  The  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  all  the  dead,  even  of  the  unjust,  was  a  subject 
of  fateful  and  joyful  hope  to  the  noble  and  warm-hearted 
Christian  apostle. 

Professor  Hudson,  noticing  our  argument  from  this  hope  in 
our  discussion  with  Dr.  Adams,  says :  — 

^  The  Scriptures  elsewhere  speak  of  things  partly  good  and 
partly  evil  as  a  matter  of  thanks.  There  is  an  apparent  in- 
stance in  Rom.  vi.  17 :  "  God  be  thanked,  that  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin ;  but  ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  that  form 
of  doctrine  which  was  delive^  unto  you.**    A.  i^bkk^t  ^Tassv* 
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pie  ocean  in  th^  186th  Fi«alin:  *^  Oh,  give  thanks  .  .  .  tohiii^ 
that  Bmote  Egypt  in  their  first-horn ;  •  .  .  and  slew  famous 
kings;  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever."  Such  thanksgiving 
seems  at  least  as  misanthropic  as  Paul's  '  hope '  in  questioiL^ 

Bttt  these  referenoes  fail  entirely  to  show  anj  parallel  of  tbd 
purely  fiendish  spirit  which  is  ascribed  to  Paul  by  fovcing  upoa 
him  the  hope  which  both  Dr.  Adams  and  Prof*  Hudson  ascribe 
to  him.  We  are  surprised  that  ^our  fnend  takes  the  words 
quoted  from  Paul  to  the  Romans  in  the  sense  he  gives  tbenL 
We  think  the  common  sense  of  Christendom  will  accept  the 
rendering  of  the  London  Improved  Version,  as  follows :  ^  Bat 
thanks  be  to  God,  that  thouffh  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  yet 
ye  have  obeyed  from  the  heart  the  form  of  doctrine  to  which 
ye  were  delivered  over." 

David's  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  judgment  upon  £gypt» 
by  which  he  foiled  the  purpose  of  her  monarch  to  destroy 
Israel,  is  a  case  which  bears  no  shade  of  resemblance  to  the, 
hope  which  has  been  charged  upon  Paul.  When  our  enemies 
plot  our  ruin,  it  is  matter  of  joy  if  Providence  averts  from  us 
the  blow,  even  if  it  be  by  causing  it  to  fall  upon  the  enemies' 
heads.  But  my  friend  alleges  that  St.  Paul,  when  voluntarily 
stating  before  his  opposers  the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
took  particular  pains  to  designate  a  major  portion  of  his  fellow* 
men,  who  never  injured  him  nor  wished  his  injury,  and  many 
of  whom  never  injured  any  one,  with  reference  to  whom  he 
hoped  that  God  would  not  permit  them  to  sleep  on  the  sleep  of 
death,  but  that  he  would  raise  them  up  for  the  mere  sake  of 
tormenting  them  a  wliile,  more  or  less,  and  killing  them  off 
again  finally  and  forever !  What  man  who  has  a  human  heart, 
especially  a  Christian  heart,  if  he  could  believe  that  Paul 
had  such  a  satanic  heart  as  that,  would  ever  want  to  read  his 
writings  again  ? 

It  avails  my  opponent  nothing  to  name  calamities  which  we 
could  not  hope  for,  but  which  nevertheless  do  come.  He 
knows  our  faith  enjoys  the  assuraiice  that  even  all  those  un- 
desirable calamities  and  evils  which  God  ordains  he  will  over- 
rule for  good.  Yet  even  with  t]^  view  of  the  final  overrulii^ 
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of  Ckxl,  we  sbould  be  taken  to  be  madmen  or  fiends  if  we 
should  distinguish  those  calamities  as  separate  events,  and  saj 
we  for  them.  Mr.  H.  indeed  exhibits  this  feeling,  when 
he  says,  "I  should  never  have  hoped  for  the  Lisbon  earth- 
quake." This  is  a  creditable  protestation.  But  Paul  did  hope 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust  And  he  signalizes  the 
resurrection  of  this  portion  of  humanity  as  peculiarly  a  subject 
of  Christian  hope,  and  that  in  and  of  itself.  It  is  so.  For 
when,  unto  them  respectively,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory, tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from  off  all  their  faces. 

Mr-  H.,  in  this  connection,  throws  in  the  expression,  "  Now 
Christ  very  strongly  asserted  some  sort  of  twofold  resurrec- 
tion, —  of  well-doers  to  life  and  of  evil-doers  to  condemnation. 
Does  the  latter  sound  like  a  thing  desirable  ?"  Again  :  The 
resurrection  of  the  unjust,  though  it  be  unto  condemnation, 
and  to  the  ^  second  death,' "  etc.  We  had  not  expected  this 
sort  of  running  together  of  detached  fragments  of  different  pas- 
sages which  relate  to  entirely  different  subjects,  from  a  bibli- 
cal scholar  not  utterly  creed-bound.  There  is  no  such  thing 
taught  in  the  Bible,  as  the  initiation  of  any  portion  of  man- 
kind into  a  state  of  condemnation,  or  into  a  second  death,"  by 
the  immortal  resurrection.  The  uniform  testimony  of  the  gos- 
pel in  relation  to  the  future  life  disallows  such  a  monstrosity. 
But,  let  it  be  remarked,  that,  even  the  temporal  evils  which 
were  signified  by  the  coming  forth  from,  not  hades^  but  mm^ 
mioisy  unto  condemnation,  were  never  spoken  of  by  Christians 
as  subjects  of  Christian  hope.  Jesus  wept  in  view  of  these 
calamities  which  he  saw  that  some  of  his  people  would  suffer ; 
and  St.  Paul  was  in  much  heaviness  and  sorrow  in  considera- 
tion of  them.  But  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  even  of  the 
unjust,  Paul  devoutly  hoped.  It  was  a  prominent  and  soul- 
inspiring  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  for  which  he  was  called  in~ 
question. 

But  here  is  a  sentence  which  appalls  us :  — 

"But  if  their  resurrection  be  itself  the  overflowing  of  the 
fountain  of  life,  if  they  who  *  will  not  come  to  Christ  that  they 
m9j  have  life '  do  jret  in  spite  of  themselves  gpV.  mox^  ^^QaJOk^ 
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tbej  wish,  bo  that  they  di«  by  instalitieHts  and  erem  idk  hard,  I 
can  r^oioe  in  all  the  frelemalHral  life  ihey  haTe.** 

I  hardly  know  how  to  exprem  the  emotioos  of  ieefin^etdKt 
by  this  remarkable  sentence.  (I  fear  lest  my  ikithfulness  ivKh 
my  friend's  sentiments  and  manner  of  argament,  should  be  con- 
strued into  discourtesy  towards  hhn  personally.  But  i  woaM 
liave  my  ingenuous  expressions  of  personal  regard  which  were 
given  in  the  outset  suHtce  on  that  pohit,  and  woald  have  tiie 
reader  give  his  attention  now  entirely  to  principles  and  argti- 
ments.)  In  respect  to  the  last  quoted  expres£(ion  of  views  and 
feelings,  wlren  I  recall  to  mind  the  pleasant  countenance  and 
genial  soul  of  my  friend,  I  wonder  that  the  expression  coirid 
ever  have  rolled  from  his  pen.  At  iir^t  I  thought  it  was  a 
falsification  of  the  Scnpture  adage,  A  sweet  foantain  cannot 
send  forth  bitter  waters.**  But  on  reflection  1  perceive  that  fte 
relation  of  cause  and  effbct  holds  good  even  here.  For  ^ 
sentence  under  notice  came  from  an  adequate  and  kindred 
cause,  which  was  not  his  own  good  heart,  but  the  fiendish 
in  his  head. 

Let  us  analyze  the  sentence.  In  the  first  place,  the  resur- 
rection power  is  represented  as  "  the  overflowing  of  the  foun- 
tain of  life,"  sending  down  a  flood  of  life  which  has  no  reference 
to  individuals,  but  to  the  mass,  causing  to  germinate  and  vege- 
tate into  a  perfect  and  ever-^during  existence  those  whose 
virtues  in  this  life  lefl  an  unction  in  their  mortal  remains  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  it  in  adequate  fulness,  —  and  furthermore  flow- 
ing over  upon  the  sleeping  ashes  of  little  children  and  adult 
unbelievers  whose  virtues  had  embalmed  them  with  no  such 
unction,  and  revivifying  t^tem  too.  But  upon  these  it  shall  not 
act  with  an  assimilating  force,  but  with  a  quickening  force  that 
shall  animate  antagonisms  and  produce  violent  contortions,  and 
force  from  their  agonized  bosoms,  especially  with  reference  to 
this  second  instalment  *'  of  life,  the  exclamations  framed  fitf 
them  by  Dr.  Young:  — 

*'  Father  of  mercies  !  why  from  silent  earth 
Pidst  thou  awake  and  curse  me  into  birth  1 
Push  into  being  a  te^em  ^<^, 
And  aidmate  a  do^  wV^  xuB«n 


"  JBbBSiiBg^a  ymipu^^  'wkh  pain/' 

|Hn!bi^  ibr  ages,  tiiej  will  die  instolttieirts,  and  die  bard 
and  Brof.  fi.  '^cati  r^ice  in  all  the  pretemattiral  Hie  thej 
have !"  If  the  Professor  himself  should  be  so  fortunate,  which, 
liccording  to  his  theory  is  uncertain,  as  to  leave  a  sufficient 
imcti<m  in  his  bones  for  (he  assimilating  process  of  ^  the  over- 
flcywing  of  the  fountain  of  life  "  to  work  him  into  a  perfect  and 
eyer-^nduring  organism,  and  his  dear  child,  who  fbll  asleep  in 
death  with  a  kiss  of  love,  and  an  expressed  wish  to  meet  his 
loved  father  again,  falls  a  little  short  of  the  requisite  degree  of 
virtue,  comes  forth  a  monster,  animated  by  this  "  preternatural 
life  **  with  misery,  rolling  up  his  bloodshot  eyes  with  imploring 
gaze  upon  his  observant  father  and  all  the  powers  of  heaven, 
for  some  medicinal  appliance  that  shall  give  him  relief,  but 
supplicating  all  in  vain  —  wearing  away  long  years  or  ages  in 
writhtngs  of  anguish  and  bowlings  of  torment,  and  at  length, 
worn  and  wasted,  dies  by  instalments  and  dies  hard,"  —  the 
good  Professor  ^  can  rejoice  in  all  this  preternatural  life  "  thus 
forced  upon  his  son,  which  was  a  protracted  throe  of  agony  I 

Gentle  reader,  do  not  judge  my  friend  rashly,  as  if  an  evil 
spirit  had  taken  away  his  heart  of  flesh  and  given  him  a  heart 
of  stone.  This  is  not  the  language  of  his  heart.  It  is  an  echo 
of  his  creed,  which  has  not  penetrated  his  heart,  but  only  his 
head.  He  has  a  heart  which  will  never  rest  until  his  faith 
shall  be  enlarged  and  exalted. 

Mr.  H.  puts  forth  this  inquiry :  — 

"  Why  should  Universalists  dwell  so  much  on  *  the  resurrec- 
tion of  die  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust'  (Acts  xxiv.  15), 
as  literaly  while  they  take  as  simply  moral  or  ipiritual  the  words 
in  John  v.  28,  29  ?  —  *  All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
reflorrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the 
raoxrection  of  condemnation.' " 

This  question  was  answered  long  before  he  asked  it.  That 
**  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,"  in  the  discourse  of  Paul  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  literal  resurrection,  is  a  &ct  ^tAXid^^^  oxiX  Vci  ^ 
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the  language  in  wliicb  It  is  uttered,  and  the  circumstanees  and 
Burroundings.    Bot  that,  not  '^the  resarrection  of  the  dead" 
from  hadesj  but  coming  forth  from  tnnemiatSy  the  sepulchiest 
some  to  life  and  some  to  condemnation,  in  John  v.,  in  parallel 
with  the  awaking  from  Uie  dust,  in  Dan.  xii.,  which  is  plainlj 
interpreted  by  connections  as  referring  to  the  judgment  wbicli 
should  terminate  the  Jewish  age ;  —  that  this  event,  I  say,  is 
not  the  literal  resumption,  is  so  clearlj  manifest  by  the  lan- 
guage and  cliaracter  of  the  description,  and  the  subject  of  dis- 
course introductory  to  it,  that  some  of  the  ablest  commentaton 
whose  creed  would  have  derived  aid  from  the  constructiOD  ot' 
it  as  literal,  have  been  constrained  by  honest  conviction  to  re- 
ceive it  as  figurative,  and  as  referring  to  the  same  event  to 
which  we  apply  it. 

For  a  full  and  ci-itical  discussion  of  this  passage  in  John 
and  of  "  the  resurrection  of  the  just,"  and  of  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  immortal  resurrection  of  the  human  dead,  see  the  Adams 
and  Cobb  Discussion,  chapter  iii.,  before  referred  to. 

In  my  next  chapter,  I  will  examine  the  Destructi(miflte' 
argument  for  the  destruction  of  the  resurrection  of  life. 


CHAPTER  IV,  5 

THE  DESTRUCTIONISTS*  DIRECT  BIBLES  AROUMEKT  FOB 

Tt AViNG  exhibited  Hhe  great  gospel  doctrine  of  the  resmr- 
rec^oii,  which  comprises  the  futore  immortal  life  of  all  the 
Ad£unic  family,  and  havmg  also  exposed  the  ftttilily  of  til 
efforts  to  corrupt,  limit,  or  fntter  away  this  Bahfinie  doctrine  ^f 

grace  and  truth,"  t  will  now  devote  a  brief  cha|)ter  to  tin  in- 
^peelion  of  tlie  direct  proofs  which  Destractionists  put  forward 
Iti  support  of  Aeir  hypothesis;  to  wit,  that  there  is  a  woric  of 
4^th  and  destruction  to  succeed  the  resurrection,  and  make'  a 
!final  prey  of  countless  millions  of  the  resurrectioited  dE&priig 
jdf  Ood  for  whom  Ohrist  died. 

in  my  chapter  i.  of  this  Biscussion,  I  reviewed  jso  much  of 
my  opponent's  argument  from  "  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
ture language,"  as  wouM  make  ncUurdl  death  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  being ;  and  in  the  same  connection  I  showed  how 
clearly  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passages  he  quotes  to  illustirate 
the  Scripture  usage  of  the  verbs  to  perM  and  to  he  destroyed, 
and  the  sahstantives  perdition  and  destruetion^  forbids  their 
application  to  a  reniediless  ^extinguishment  of  existence,  either 
before  or  after  the  resnrrection;  Bat  now  I  come  to  examiiie 
the  direct  proofe,  alleged  from  the  Seriptnres,  of  destruction 
after  the  resurrection. 

And  here  I  lay  down  my  pen,  and  reperaee  what  Prof. 
Hudson  has  presented  us,  with  a  direct  refereaee  to  this  pcrnit, 
—  and  i  confess  tStat  I  am  at  a  lossio  decide  what  he  really 
iiitends  to  h&rt  hid  Scripture  quotations  and  references  signify. 
He  gives  us  numerous  references  to  Seriptnre  texts  whijli  rec- 
ognize a  dilforeiiee  tyetween  the  character  and  condition  tif  the 
righteons  nod  the  ^dred,  the  belitvec  and.  ^  *xis&s<9&K^«c> 
23 
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MQiewIiere  or  other ;  but  what  distinct  point  in  controTersj  be 
moans  to  make  those  texts  establish,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine. This  much,  howerer,  I  am  authorized  b j  his  own  frsmi* 
ing  of  the  main  matter  of  discussion  between  us,  to  e(»ielude 
that  he  aims  on  the  whole  to  maintain ;  viz.,  *^71ie  utter  exUn^ 
tian  of  an  unregenerate  portion  of  human  beings.^  And  if  be 
has  anj  Scripture  quotations  at  all  for  the  proof  of  this  affiim 
ative  position  of  his,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  strongest  of 
them  in  the  3d  section  of  his  chapter  iii.  And  here  is  tJie 
passage  which  he  seems  to  fasten  on  as  the  most  decisi¥e ; — 

Matt.  X.  28.  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  bodj,  bat  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to 
destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."    Compare  Luke  xi.  5. 

In  my  discussion  with  Dr.  Adams,  chapter  i^  section  ii^ 
the  reader  will  find  a  full  exposition  of  the  philology,  and 
Scripture  usage  throughout,  of  gehenna^  and  a  critical  and  ez* 
egetical  explanation  of  the  entire  expression  of  this  particular 
passage.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  that  I  repeat  the  same 
in  this  place.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  that  Prof.  H.  undertakes 
to  fault  my  exposition  of  this  passage.  Referring  to  the  view 
which  I  maintain  in  that  exposition,  which  takes  the  word 
^  soul "  (psuke)  in  the  sense  of  the  animal  life,  and  the  phrase 

soul  and  body "  to  be  proverbial,  and  the  whole  phrase  in 
hand  to  denote  an  utter  destruction,  temporally, — he  concludes 
that,  in  a  Bible  that  says  nothing  about  an  immortal  soul,  this 
interpretation  is  quite  formidable.''  But  he  adds,  Admitting 
the  phrase  to  be  proverbial,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  the 
destruction  named  spares  a  principle  of  immortality,  of  which 
the  Scriptures  say  nothing."  Again  he  says,  It  will  remain 
for  the  Universalist  to  show  that  the  Jews  who  sufiered  that 
punishmeint  have  any  resurrection,  either  to  '  everlasting  life ' 
or  to  immortality." 

If  it  were  not  that  I  had  great  confidence  in  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  my  opponent,  I  should  have  queried  here  whether 
his  purpose  in  such  suggestions  were  to  enli^ten  or  to  confuse. 
Surely,  he  could  not  have  supposed  that  these  suggestions  im* 
ply  any  argument  against  the  Universalist  faith,  or  in  favor  of 


:  oMxttftte  firaiMlatkm.  When  it  is  admitted  thttt  the  pwh  is 
Uie  animal  life,  and  that  the  destruction  of  ptuke  and  ioma 
in  ffehenna  denotes  "  an  utter  destruction,  temporally,"  then,  so 
fAr  as  this  passage  is  concerned,  that  is  all.  And  if  there  isi 
amj  argument  for  further  destruction  to  preclude  resurrecti<m, 
io  the  saying  that  it  remains  to  he  shown  that  the  destruction 
named  spares  a  principle  of  immortality,"  or  "  that  the  Jews 

:  who  suffered  that  punishment  have  any  resurrection,  either  to 
ererlasting  life  or  to  immortality,"  then  the  same  argument  is 
good  against  all  recovery  and  all  human  immortality.  When* 
ever  the  passage  is  read,  "  In  the  day  that  thpu  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die,"  it  may  he  replied  that  it  remains  to 
he  shown  that  they  who  suffer  this  death  have  any  resurrec-* 
tioo."  When  the  passage  is  read,  The  righteous  perisheth, 
and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart,"  we  may  gravely  urge  that  ^Mt 
remains  to  he  shown  that,  perishing,  as  the  righteous  do,  the 
destruction  spares  any  principle  of  immortality."  There  were 
no  end  to  confusion  in  this  line  of  argument 

I  repeat,  when  it  is  conceded  that  the  destruction  in  the 
scripture  before  us  is  temporal  destruction,  nothing  further 
can  be  argued  from  this  passage.  And  as  it  respects  the  res** 
urrection  oi  the  subjects  of  this  '*  punishment  of  gehenna,"  we  • 
proved  in  the  preceding  "chapter  that  there  shall  be  a  res* 
urrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust"  And  that 
there  shall  be  another  and  more  terrible  destruction  beyond 
the  resurrection,  is  an  assumption  of  my  opponent,  of  which 
we  are  looking  for  proof.  And  surely  that  proof  cannot  be 
found  in  the  record  of  a  case  of  destruction  which  precedes  the 
resurrection. 

•But,  for  this,  my  friend  risks*  yet  another  effort  upon  the 
passage  before  us.  Taking  our  view  of gehenna  punishment " 
as  signifying  simply  the  severest  judgment,"  he  argues  from 
this  its  reference  to  ultimate  annihilation,  because  that  Is 
severer  than  temporal  destruction.  Now  there  is  danger  of 
stretching  an  ailment  so  unnaturally  as  to  break  it  My 
friend  runs  this  hazard  in  the  present  instance..  If  he  may 
argue  against  us,  that  final  annihilation  must  be  desvo\i&^  V] 


jiilA^iaiiil  iirnrdii  iw;'  keoiaw  Omt  is  jss^rvr  Unatoij^  | 
talnibtiony  Uie  Orthodoz  iMty«  wdii  liie  same  pilist,  login  dtft 
wdftBBi  torment  ia  46iiated  by  k,  bdeaose  tlu8 ,  is  jet  «emi 
tfutfi  ann&ilKtion. .  He  will  bence  see  tbat  there  is  do  sifatf 
in  dspsrtiiig  firom  the  nde  of  Bcdptare  xiitcrpretation  bj  a  joat 
eKegeiiB.   Wfien  we  iiad  tbat,  to  the  Jews,  by  adoptioD  and 
mmgf,  geheniiB  became  an  emblem  of  the  eoiest  ^saiamify 
oemreat  ironiahment^  thia  fiadiiig  does  not  involve  the  oenettr 
aioa  idiat  it  was,  in  the  usf^tif  tbeir  prophets,  an  tembkBiflf 
the  gneatest  evil  that  an  almighty  and  oasnaig  fiend  ooold  pse* 
libly  devise.   That  which  was  signified  by  it  was  the  sorest  cf 
real  jodj^ents  of  which  God's  spirit  inspired  them  to  wk& 
the  people. 

.  Mr.  Hndson^a  quotations  ftom  the  Targums  and  Tahnvtd^iac 
ciacpmnoiis  some  of  w^^  ^  impoit  the  doetiinc 
aiXiiBate  destmctioQ  to  some  of  mankind,  and  which  oonstzoa 
some  passages  of  the  prophets  as  indicating  that  dootaiae,  an 
of  no  value  in  this  discussion.  We  were  all  well  aware,  liac 
aor  divme  teacher  had  told  us  so^  that  the  Jewish  n^bies, 
oven  iOf  his  time  inculcated  sentiments  which  they  presumed 
to  denominate  annotations  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were  nfll 
only  .nnaothoriaed  by  the  law,  but  even  perverted  and  falsified 
the  law,  and  made  it  void.*  But  ^en  these  pervertm  fi 
God'b  word,  in  our  Savicur'is  time,  had  not  corrupted  the  ua^  of 
l^diemiarto  the  embls^zing  of  any  lother  than,  tetopoHal  puh 
ishmenla. '  Ttdmud  k  a  general  name  of  xecords  made 
the  tahbinioal  traditions,  which  were  speciidJy  and  vepeatedijr 
condenmed  by  Jesus,  in  such  manner  as  I  have  just  noticed, 
and  against  the  reception  of  which  he  expressly  iramed  his 
disciples.  These  records  wer^  made  in  fragments,  at  diiSereot 
times,  and  were  not  completed  until  the  se^^ond  or  third 
tury,  or  later.  We  cannot  admit  them  as  !New  Testament 
commentaries.  But  the  Talmud  does  not  i^ply  gehenna  to 
any  aiter-death  condition.   And  the  earliest  Tai^gQm,nrnb« 


•  Matt.  XV.  3,  6 ;  Mark  rii.  9, 18 ;  Matt.  xiii.  6, 11, 12;  Maxkviii.  »,* 
Msaii.l. 
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IMl  a  uflu  of  gebeaoa^  tbat  of  ./bfwi^^  JBm  urob^ 
edmposed  aa  late  as  the  fearth  ceatnry,  or  later.* 
^Af^ttm^  8|>eakiog  of  Schleusner^s  atateiOjeiit;  whkh  19  <piote4 
our  exposiiioa  referred  to  bj  the  note  at.  th«  6ml;  of  Uria^ 
that'  among  the  Jews  ^  any  severe  punishmetft,  espe? 
da%  a^  #nicfitl  kind  of  death,  was  denominated  ^efma," 
Mr.  H.  saysy  ^  Setlang  out  from  this  view,  wo  naturally  inqtuinr 
how  the  Jews  themselves  came  to  use  the  term  ff^imnuh  It^ 
gtnevsl  import  is  likely  to  appear  in  their  tradition^^  thoQgh  ia, 
diese  taaditions  may  be  many  things  foolish  and  puerile."  Tot 
Ibn  I'reply  that,  as  just  remarkisd,  the  use  of  gekenna  as  aa 
eBbieai  or  a  descriptive  name  of  any  state  of  punishment  be* 
yoad  tempc«al  destruction,  had  not  crept  ialo  the  Jewish  tradv* 
ions  in  our  Saviour's  time.  And  how  it  came  to  be  90  Qsed 
Jewkh  sabbies  in  later  times,  as  they  popuhurized  aud  ix^ 
tensified^the  Tartarian  machinery  of  partially  adopted  heatheq 
fables,  is  a  question  easily  answered. .  When  any  sect,,  holding 
the  Scriptures^  either  Old  Testament  or  New,  or  both,  as  reli- 
gfiius  aiitbority,  adopts,  a  new  dogma,  they  uaturaUy  hunt  over 
fiieir  Sacred  Book  for  phraseology  which  they  may  make,  t^ 
apply  ta  their  adopted  ^gma*  Just  so  did  the  early  gentilf 
CMsdan  teachers,  after  the  age  of  special  inspiration.  The]i 
came  under  the  Christian  denomination  by  reeeivlDg  the  testir 
noiiy  of  ihe  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  the  Christian  Scriptures 
at  th^  tdxt>4x>dL  But  they  brought  with  them,  and  this  of 
necessity,  much  of  the  Eaatern  philosophies  in  which  the^  were 
educated  and  of  which  they  had  b^en  teachers,  fuid  explained 
much  of  tLe<  Scriptures  by  those  philosophies.  An  instructive 
isBtaned  of  this  kind  is  quoted  by  my  opponent.  Affirmative^ 
e.  tv.  frS*  Of  Justia  Martyr,  who  was  a  Platonic  phitosopher 
before  ccMifversion  to  the  Christian  name,  he  says,  '^He  ref 
garded  man  as  on  probation  during  life,  awaiting  a  judgment 
^fter  the  resurrection.   '  Plato,'  he  says,  *  held  that  the  wicked 


'i^For  particular  information  on  the  dates  of  the  Targnma,  see  otir  Dia- 
emkm  wiife  Br.  AdiMBs>  c.  i,  f  2,  before  rsfened  to. 
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will  stand  before  Minos  and  Rhodamantbusy  to  be  puBishedbj  I  f 
them.  We  hold  the  same  event,  but  before  Christ  as  jndge.^  I 
Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  early  presumption,  perhaps  k 
may  have  been  the  first  instance,  of  perverting  the  tesdmonifli 
of  the  New  Testament  on  judgment,  by  applying  them,  not  li 
the  subjects  to  which  the  inspired  teachers  applied  them,  hot 
to  the  fabulous  transactions  of  the  fabulous  regions  of  the  Fla* 
tonic  poesy  and  philosophy.    And  I  thank  my  opponent  isr 
the  truthful  remark,  that  ^  the  s.evere  faith  was  a  burden  to 
Justin's  own  mind.    Yet  the  opinion,  being  once  expressed,  ia 
an  hour  of  darkness,  and  in  a  book  of  philosophy  to  mske  it  / 
respectable,  was  able  to  hold  its  way  in  the  church."    And  it 
is  in  the  kindest  spirit  that  I  invite  my  worthy  friend  to  , 
examine  himself,  how  far  his  own  application  of  the  Scripture  jj 
testimonies  on  judgment  and  retribution  is  but  the  holding  ifr  d 
wat/  in  his  mind  of  the  practices  of  half-heathenized  Jews  snd  i 
half-Christianized  lieathen.    But  more  of  this  when  we  oooe  || 
to  the  Historical  Chapter.  r 

In  respect  to  the  destruction  of  soul  and  hody  in  geham^  \\ 
Prof.  H.  refers  to  the  exposition  of  Rev.  H.  Ballou,  2d,  D.  D.,  ^ 
as  admitting  that  "  the  danger  here  described  is  annihilatioiL"  % 
Dr.  Ballou  does,  indeed,  eiToneousiy  as  we  have  long  believed,  b 
explain  the  destruction  of  soul  and  body  in  gehenna  to  import  |  h 
annihilation,  or  the  destruction  of  the  very  principle  of  exiat-  I  e 
ence  along  with  the  body.    But  he  does  not  admit  that  then  ^ 
was  any  danger  of  the  execution  of  such  extinction  of  being  oa  : 
the  disciples.    He  explains  it  as  a  simple  reference  to  the 
Divine  power,  as  where  it  is  said,    God  is  able  of  these  stones 
to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham."    He  does  not  admit  that 
there  is  any  more  probability  of  the  literal  occurrence  of  one  ( 
event  than  of  the  other.    But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hudson  that  j 
there  was  real  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  the  destruction  here  | 
signified,  and  what  that  destruction  is  I  have  explained  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  myself,  in  the  chapter  and  section  of  my 
discussion  with  Dr.  Adams,  before  repeatedly  cited. 

But,  80  far  as  it  respects  my  opponent's  use  of  this  passage 
of  Scripture  in  direct  ptoof  of  de^tmctioa  beyond  the  resurreo 
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Hdit,  I  need  have  said  but  a  word  upon  it.  In  the  advbcacj  of 
a  tfaeorj  which  denies  that  man  has  any  soul  that  survives  the 
£asolQtion  of  the  body,  and  tenaciously  maintains  that  the 
FSI7KE  is  the  amTnal  life,  it  is  merely  farcical  to  talk  of  the 
destruction  of  the  psuke  and  soma  in  gehenna,  as  denoting 
more  than  temporal  destruction. 

In  respect  to  the  figurative  use  of  gehenna,  "Mr,  Hudson 
says,  "  Universalists  maintain  that  the  special  punishment  of 
gehenna  was  accomplished  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in 
Rilfilment  of  the  prophecies  in  Jer.  vii.  31-34  ;  xix.  6-13.  It 
seems  to  me  difficult  to  refer  all  the  passages  that  contain 
the  expression,'  particularly  James  iii.  6,  to  that  particular 
event,"  This  is  (unintentional  on  his  part)  a  misrepresenta- 
tion. True,  we  find,  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  city, 
oburch,  and  polity,  the  fulfilment  of  the  special  .prophecies  of 
tiie  punishment  of  gehenna,  that  is,  of  the  judgment  which 
should  make  that  city  like  Tophet,  in  ghe  ben  Hinnam.  But 
vve  do  not  maintain  that  gehenna,  in  the  Jewish  usage,  em- 
blemized  nothing  else  but  that  particular  judgment.  In  our* 
discussion  with  Dr.  Adams  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Sehleus-. 
ner  above  quoted ;  and  we  add,  what  eminent  biblical  critics 
have  substantially  said,  that  the  valley  of  Hinnom  having 
become  a  scene  of  loathing  40  the  Jews,  it  was  used  as  an 
emblem  of  whatever  was  odious  and  fruitful  of  evil.  And  this 
▼iew  of  its  metaphorical  use  makes  its  application  by  James 
most  strikingly  appropriate,  describing  the  unruly  tongue  as 
set  on  fire  of  gehenna ;  and  likewise  its  use  by  Jesus  in  his 
description  of  the  converts  of  the  Pharisees,  who  were  twofold 
more  the  children  of  gehenna  than  their  teachers. 

Mr.  Hudson's  next  and  last  Scripture  proof  direct  to  the 
present  question,  that  of  destruction  afber  the  resurrection  to 
life  from  the  dead,  or  from  the  'state  of  death,  is  the  following : 

2  Pet.  ii.  12  :  "  But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts,  made  to 
be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak  evil  of  the  things  they  under- 
stand not ;  and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their  own  corruption.** 

I  referred  to  thi%  and  sufficiently  comiiieu\/&dL  \x^iv  Vk  vdl 
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dMHP*  ui  diieoMiBg  the  aBimBption  tkst  ai»UiiIfltioa  ■  te^ 
pomdtj'  of  sin.  Bat  tbk  pmeagp  8o  natosaU j  exfUns  itself 
—  thftt  is,  it  80  litenJly  deacribes  a  destrvction  whkh  would 
natorally  resalt  from  the  corruptions  of  life  with  the  penoofr 
spoken  ef,  that  no  thorongh  biblical  student  could  think  for  s 
moment  of  inferring  from  it  any  thing  else  bat  temporal  de- 
stnictioa. 

Bat  my  opponent  says :  Granting  for  ar^^ment^s  sake, 
that  this  refers  to  a  temporal  destruction.''  JFar  ctrgvmtdi 
Mokef  We  don't  want  any  such  granting.  We  want,  first  of  all, 
tD  know  what  yq|i  will  insist  upon  for  trtUh's  sake.  If  joa 
think  this  means  any  thing  more  than  temporal  destmctiooy 
give  ns  at  least  one  reason  for  thinkii>g  so.  Bat  we  will  hear 
yea  through.  ^  Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  this  refers 
to  temporal  destruction,  it  will  remain  for  the  Uniyersalist  to 
show  that  the  phrase  '  shall  utterly  perish '  allows  a  subsequent 
mnrrection  to  immortality."  This  is  virtually  the  same  d&- 
mand  npon  Universalists  made  in  a  case  just  before  noticed,  in 
relation  to  the  destruction  of  soul  and  body  in  gehenna.  And 
I  repeat  my  answer  here :  The  recovery  fixmi  all  temporal 
destructions  is  found  in  that  sublime  subject  of  Christian  hop9 
in  Godf  to  wit,  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  unjust."  It  is  for  another  and  final  destruction  beyond 
this  victory  of  life,  that  we  are  looking,  and  looking  too,  thank 
God,  in  vain  I  And  this  is  the  msin  question  between  me  and 
my  learned  opponent,  whether,  after  death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  victory  of  life,  that  victory  of  life  shall  be  transient* 
^d  shall  itself  be  swallowed  up  in  the  victoiy  of  death,  and 
death's  second  victory  shall  be  final.  I  greatly  and  piously 
i^iee  that  I  have  not  his  affiunative  side  of  this  question 
upon  my  mind  or  heart. 

The  Secmid  Death. 

"'  But  1  have  passed  over,  for  the  sake  of  more  conveniently 
giving  it  attention  liere,  Pi-of.  Hudson's  alignment  from  the 
second  death.    He  cites  the  following  passage . 
> .  Bav.ii»  10, 11 ;    Be  thoa  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  i«iil 


gifetbc^  tt'crbm  of  h(k   He  tbai  hatii  an  ear,  let  Mm  hkm- 
wlilt  the  spirit  sakb  nnto^e  ehufcfaes.   He  that  ovmame^ 
shsiir  Hot  be-  hurt  of  the  second  deaAi." 
Ob  thiB  he  aiBfiiifiea  ft&  Mh>ws : 

".The  phrase  *  second  death,^  whjcbi  is  here  contrasted  with  ^ 
'a  crown  of  life/  occurs  in  three  other  places  in  this  hook, 
where  it  is  put  in  contrast  with  '  resurrection/  *  book  of  life/ 
aiia  '  water  of  life.'    It  was  also  common  among  the  Jews, 
abd  the  following  examples  go  to  show  that  it  meant  extinction ' ' 
of  being :  *  Every  idolater,  who  says  that  there  is  another  God 
besides  me,  I  will  slay  with  the  second  death,  from  which  no 
man  can  come  to  life  again.'   (Pirke  R.  Elieser,  c.  34.)  'Let 
Reuben  live,  and  not  die  the  second  death,  by  which  the  un- 
gisdly  die  in  the  world  to  come.'^  (Targum  of  Jerasalem  on 
]>eut.  xx:xiii.  G.)    '  This  hath  been  decreed  by  the  Lord,  that- 
this  sin  »hall  not  be  forgiven  them,  until  they  die  the  aeoond 
death.'    (Targum  on  Isa.  xxii.  14.)" 

This  is  putting  one's  self  to  a  labor  for  proof  of  the  ultimi^ 
destraction  of  man,  which  is  wortliy  of  a  better  caase.  Bat 
tint  better  cause  would  require  ho  such  labor.  The  essential: 
doctrines  of  Christianity  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  New.. 
Testament.  Nevertheless,  we  object  not  to  a  fair  and  scholarly  r 
reference  id  the  language  and  customs  of  the  age  of  Jesus  and  r 
hfs  apostles  on  the  earth,  for  aid  in  the  construction  of  nuse^ 
and  doubtful  phrases  in  the  New  Testaments  But  We  must > 
pay  due  regard  to  the  date  of  the  writings  we  quote,  whether^ 
contemporary  with  or  subsequent  to  that  of  the  New  Testmeiit; 
riBcorda;  and  if  we  ii^d  a  phrase  in  the  New  Testament  yihkh^ 
may  possibly  have  been  borrowed  from  contemporary  iti 
is  important  that  we  examine  whether  it  were  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  attesting  or  repudiating  the  vulgar  idea  attaebed: 
t&it. 

Let  us  examine  the  course  of  argument  pursued  in  this  ease 
by  my  opponent. 

In  the  first  place,  he  goes  to  the  book  of  Revelation  foir 
phraseology  which  is  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Bible, 
and  flodcs  in  thia  an  explanation  of  other  Scripturea  to  fiLiroi:: 
hit  irialM04    thla  it  m«npg  tfat.  mmasiL       t&  \iMQ{iAi 
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cntles,  who  agree  that  we  maj  go  to  ^  Revelation  **  for  iOnstn- 
tion  of  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  other  Scriptures,  but  not  fer 
proof  of  a  new  doctrine.  In  accordance  with  this  sebclailj 
▼iew,  Mr.  J.  P.  Blanchard,  a  popular  theologian  of  the  Destroc- 
tionist  order  in  this  citj,  in  his  pamphlet  on  The  Future  Life " 
before  referred  to,  says,  p.  7 :  — 

In  this  investigation,  no  reference  will  be  made  to  the  book 
called  *  Revelation  of  St.  John,'  at  the  close  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as  that  book  is  expressly  visionary ;  and,  if  intended 
as  a  prophecy  in  symbols,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  a  literal  understanding  of  its  language." 

But,  in  the  second  place.  Prof.  Hudson,  after  going  to  the 
book  of  "  Revelation  "  for  phraseology  not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Bible,  but  very  convenient  for  his  use  if  it  can  only  be  made 
to  mean  in  this  book  what  he  wants  it  should  mean,  hastens 
forthwith  to  certain  Jewish  Targums  for  its  explanation.  From 
the  Jerusalem  Targum,  which  is  thought  by  the  learned  gene^ 
ally  to  have  been  written  in  the  seventh  century,  but  which  is 
understood  by  Home  to  be  more  probably  of  as  late  a  date  as 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  he  quotes  a  sentence  containing 
the  phrase,  the  second  death,"  with  the  view  to  show  what 
was  the  common  use  of  the  phrase  in  the  apostolic  age.  But 
everybody  knows  that  the  Jewish  rabbies  multiplied  their  follies 
at  so  rapid  a  rate  within  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  that  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  can  afibixl  us  no  aid  in 
decidmg  as  to  the  use  of  certain  rare  phi;^s  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era. 

And  by  turning  to  the  passage  of  Scripture,  the  Targum's 
paraphrase  of  which  is  quoted  by  my  opponent,  the  reader  will 
see  that  the  paraphiuse  is  a  most  ridiculous  creation  of  the 
comparatively  modem  rabbi's  heathenized  fancy.  It  is  this : 
Deut.  xxxiii.  6 :  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die ;  and  let  not 
his  men  be  few."  It  is  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  pronounced 
just  before  his  death,  upon  the  several  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
simply  utters  the  prayer  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  might  be 
*^#i|>Hia«tri  m  tha  land,  aikd  not  i^^ineiu^  to  b«conu»  «fcliact 
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-  And  «o  with  the  paraphrase  qa<^6d  from  the  Targom  on  Isa. 
xzii.  14.  This  is  a  prophecy  of  the  continued  downward  course 
of  Israel  unto  a  desolating  calamity,  thus :  And  it  was  re-, 
^^ealed  in  mine  ewi  by  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  surely,  this  iniquity 
shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  of . 
kosts."  Hence  it  is  seen  that  the  paraphrase  of  the  Targum, 
on  this  likewise^  is  a  mere  silly  creation  of  a  lawless  visionary* 
rAnd  then,  to  quote  these  Targums  for  even  the  Jewish  phrase- 
ology in  the  apostolic  age,  is  like  the  wolf's  charge  of  the^ 
lamb's  roiling  his  drink,  when  the  latter  was  at  a  good  distance 
from  him  down  the  stream* 

But  there  were  false,  very  false  and  unscriptural  doctrines 
held  by  the  Jews  in  the  apostolic  age.  A  very  respectable 
party  of  thep,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  before,  were. 
Destructionists  more  thorough  than  my  oppcment,  holding  the 
annihilation  of  all  men.  And  I  know  not  but  some  of  the 
Pharisees  held  to  the  annihilation  of  their  enemies,  who  were, 
of  course  the  wicked.  But  if  they  held,  as  my  opponent  seema 
sometimes  to  hold,  that  the  future  life  is  a  reward  of  virtue, 
and  the  wicked  shall  have  no  resurrection,  then,  of  course, 
tiiere  ib  to  them,  in  the  fact  of  their  annihilation,  no  second 
death,  but  an  eternal  perpetuation  of  the  first  death. 

But  if  it  were  so,  that  some  Jewish  rabbi  in  the  apostles' 
time  had  used  the  phrase  ^<  second  death  "  for  an  extinction  of 
being,  then  St,  John  virtually  says  that  such  sentiinent,  and 
such  use  of  language,  are  utterly  false.  For  he  says  (Bev« 
XX.  14),  ^  And  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death."  As  if  he  had  said,  an4 
nothing  ehe^  is  the  second  death." 

I  will  illustrate  the  idea  by  an  anecdote.  .Governor  Strong, 
in  an  official  document  at  the  opening  of  the  Madisonian  war 
with  England,  condemned  the  act  of  going  to  war  with  that 
great  Christian  nation,  because  she  is  "  the  bulwai'k  of  our  re-, 
ligion."  Some  time  after  I  was  riding,  by  stage,  in  company 
with  Gen.  Boyd,  when,  passing  a  school-house,  the  General 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  ^TAe^e  are  the  bulwark  of  our  .re^ 
ligiQn  "   Ip^very  fellow-passenger  understood  ^xi^^^Xa, 


ffS  turn  nateuLrm  AMosmamx^ 

Mpodhito  Gov*  Steog^s  MMpcm,  tbat  Garanl  l^ntan  is  «be 
Imhrark  €f  our  FBligioik   80  wlieii  Sk.  Jcrfm  sajs^  ^ Anddeakk 
«m1  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire ;  ITns  ia  the  aeedDd 
tetbr"— if  there  were  mj  ether  uaage  ef  the  ptoue, 
hereby  zepodiatee  it* 

<  And  ^tiie  Use  of  ibe,"  hero  deined  to  be  the  ''seesoi 
diipUhy"  ie  Bot  the  killing  off  of  iQaamctioaed  ^»ite  m  the 
fhtore  Kfh,  bat  the  seoood  dis8ol»tieiLo£  ^  Jewriehi  ehov^  lad 
elate.  The  hike  of  ire  is.  daseribed,  ia  Bev-xix.  30^  ae  lepra-^ 
aaatiDg  the  conditioii  of.  the.  beast  with  se  ven  heaifa  and  ten 
horns,  explained,  chapter  xvii.,  to  gignifj  eertflui  km^  and 
kSngdome  hi  trouble  on  the  earth.  The  anbjeet  of  efaapCer  xx. 
ie  not  the  Hteral  resurrection  to  the  li&<  iouncKrtal,  bnt  tiie  Sfn 
vaignment  of  that  pesple,  dead,  in  siin,  to  juc^oBent.  The  asac 
le  deacribed  ja  Dan.  Tii.,  and  explained  te  he  a  jodgment  in 
eennectiea  with  the  settiag  up  of  .Cb£ist!8  kingdenk  on  the  eactk^ 
and  also  in  Dan.  xii.  1-3,  in  eonneetien  with  ft  time  of  traobk 
which  Jesos  describes  in  Matt.  xxiv.  21,  and  times,  to  that  gea^ 
oration ;  rene  B4« 

.  See  thhi  whole  subject  extensively  and  exegeticall^  explain<K 
edy  ia  Adam  and  Cobb's  Discussimi,  chi^ter  L  section  v.  The 
visions  of  the  book  of  Bevelation  are,  generallj,  reproductioBS^r 
dot  of  contemporary  Jewish  traditions,  and  of  course  not  of  the 
babUittgft  of  Targoms  of  later  ages, — hut  of  thevvisaons  of* 
die  old  ]Xfophet%  especially  of  Exekiel  and  DanieL  The8«( 
ikiens  w^re  witnessed  and  published  by  St  John,  shortlj  be^ 
five^the  destraqtion  of  Jeiusalem,  and  seem  to  have  heon  de* 
rfgoed  Ihr  openings  as  it  ware,  the  viuons  ef  the.  old.  prophets 
referred  to,  which  had  been  ^  seated  to  the  ^e  of  the  endy": 
«ad  were  now  aheut  -to  be  fulfilled. 

'  There  is  one  other  passage  which  my  exponent  re£^  to.  kt 
aigum^t  to  the  point  now  in  hand,  whkh  I  will  qcmte  here 
^a  W(»rd  of  remark ;  and  the  rest  I  will  treat,  as  he  has  [ure- 
eented  them,  by  the  lump.  This  one  of  which  I  speak  ia 
3  Thess*  L  9 :  ^<  Who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  d&< 
ataetionirom  the  presence  of  the  hofoi  and  £rom  the  glory  oC 
M^.pomft'*  Sy  readmg  the  wliole  paaoafe  wkh^ear^  it  wiU  ba 
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MSeft  tlkfit  thk  refers  to  the  awards  of  a  temporal  judgmefit,  of 
the  near  approach  of  which  (as  then  at  hand,  apon  the-  «^w» 
who  w^ere  the  instigators  of  what  persecution  the  charch  was 
Boifeping)  their  current  persecutions  were  a  manifest  token. 
This  belongs  to  the  judgment  of  that  age.  For  a  fall  ezposi- 
tiM  of  the  general  subject  of  judgment^ as  a  braoeh  of  the 
Dfrine  goTemment,  and  of  several  remarkable  special  judg- 
m&Bto  under  the  general  economy,  read  the  whole  of  Adams 
and  Cobb's  Diacussion,  chapter  i. ;  and  fi>r  the  judgment  of 
th/A  age,  see  cliapters  vi.  and  vii. ;  and  for  an  expositkn 
Mb  passage  in  Thessaloniaas  ia  particular^  see  diapter  ^ii., 
under  the  head,  ^^Anatlier  Injmite  JiftstakeJ' 

And  now,  so  far  as  our  present  discussion  is  conceraec^  I. 
only  fieed  to  preselkt  a  few  facts  and  remarks,  to  dispose  in  the 
wkola  of  the  other  passages  which  Mr.  H.  has  collected 
m«M0,  ia  cluster  iii.  §  3,  under  the  terms,  to  Psrxsb,  to 
BsDssTROYED,  Perdition,  Dbstbuction. 

^  jReriih  —  is  literally  to  waste  away,  or  die  ;  or  morally 
to  become  enfeebled  and  corrupted.  For  example :  —  ^  Thai 
the  land  pedsh  not  through  famine;"  Gen.  xli;  36.  ^<He 
^David)  shall  descend  into  battle,  and  perish ; "  1  Sam.  xvL 
K).  **  If  I  (Esther)  perish,  I  perish ; Esth.  iv.  16.  "  Wher# 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish;"  Prov.  xxix.  18^ 
^  Gire  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish ; "  xxxv«  6« 
"Lord  save  us:  we  perish;"  Matt.  viii.  25.  "I  pei-ish  with 
hunger;"  Luke  xv.  17.  "And  ye  shall  perish  among  the 
heathen;"  Lev.  xxvi;  38.  "Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish;"  i.  e.  like  as  did  the  eighteen  on  whom  the 
tomr  of  Siloam  fell,  and  the  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate 
Baingied  with  their  sacri^es ;  Luke  xiii.  3,  5.  "  The  world 
being  overflowed  with  water,  perished ; "  2  Pet.  iii."  6.  "  Them 
ia  ft  just  m^  that  perisheth  in  his  righteousness ; "  Eccl.  vii. 
15.  "^Tbe  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart;" 
Isa*  Ivii.  1. 

From  these  promiscuous  quotations  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  Ut  -p^tsh  is  to  decay  and  morally  and  physically,  and 
tfait.k  nwiHy  xaem  t0^  die*  Ib  a  gr«at  uwiW  ^ 
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expresses  a  result  which  men  bring  upon  themselves  in  a 
signal,  painful  and  unseasonable  manner,  by  their  vices.  But 
in  no  case  does  it  signify  a  death  which  the  resuri-ection  of  life 
immortal,  and  ihe  reconciliation  of  all  things  to  God,  will  tiot 
swallow  up  in  victory,  any  more  than  in  the  case  where  it  says, 
"  The  righteous  pei-ftheth."  When  Paul  says,  1  CJor.  viii.  11, 
**  Through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak  brother  perish  for 
whom  Christ  died,"  he  had  no  conception  that  the  weak  brother 
for  whom  Christ  died  might  possibly  be  annihilated  by  his  eat- 
ing meat  through  greater  faith«  For  Christ  had  said  that  none 
should  be  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  his  hand.  The  danger 
was  that  the  weak  brother  might  lose  his  spiritual  strength, 
and  relapse  for  a  season  into  his  heathen  state. 

The  word  destroy  is  synonymous  with  perish,  but  is  an  active 
rather  than  a  passive  verb.  It  always  involves  an  active 
agent  in  the  work.  ''And  ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people;" 
Num.  xxxii.  15.  This  liad  no  reference  to  any  thing  farther 
than  extermination  from  the  earth.  "  The  prosperity  of  fools 
shall  destroy  them Prov.  L  32.  "My  people  are  destroyed 
for  lack  of  knowledge  ; "  Hos.  iv.  6.  O  Israel,  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed thyself ;  but  in  me  is  thy  help ; "  Hos.  xiii.  9.  So 
then  the  word,  by  its  own  force,  signifies  nothing  which  ex- 
eludes  the  idea  of  help,  or  deliverance.  The  passage  from 
Hosea  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  Paul ;  For  ye  are  dead ; 
but  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God ; "  Col.  iii.  3. 

The  word  Destruction  need  not  be  considered  separately, 
as  it  is  but  the  substantive  form  of  destroy.  And  Perdition 
means  the  same.  Indeed,  destruction  and  perdition  are  ren- 
dered from  the  same  word  in  the  original.  And  destroy^  and 
perish,  and  lose,  and  lost,  are  all  from  the  same  Greek  word, 
apoRumi,  in  its  different  inflections.  Accordingly,  when  we 
read,  I  have  lost  none  but  the  son  of  perdition  (the  word 
perdition  being  from  the  substantive,  form  of  the  same  word 
as  or,  "  broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction;** 
(apokian,  the  substantive  form  again ;)  or,  "  if  he  lose  one " 
sheep ;  or,  "  I  have  found  the  sheep  that  was  lost;  "  or,  "  if  she 
hse  one  piece  '*  of  money,  and,   I  have  found  the  piece  which 
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I  had  hst;  **  or,  •*  I  perish  with  hunger,"  and,  *^  this  thy  brother 
was  lost,  and  is  found ;  **  or,  "  I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  *'  or,  "  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost;*'  or,  "  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid 
to  them  that  are  lost ; "  we  read  in  every  case  from  the  same 
Greek  root. 

It  is  hence  seen  to  be  impossible  to  take  the  word  apoUumij 
in  any  or  all  its  inflections,  to  mean  annihilation'  The  sheep 
that  was  lost  and  restored;  the  piece  of  money  that  was  lost  and 
found;  the  prodigal  son  ^ho  was  lost,  and  the  hst  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel, — all  these  were  not  annihilated.  But  they  all, 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  were  lost^  yet  subjects  of  re- 
covery. The  loving  father  called  upon  his  murmuring  son  to 
rejoice  with  him,  that  his  brother  who  had  been  lost  was  found. 
!But  it  would  have  sounded  strangely  if  he  had  said  that  his 
brother  who  had  been  out  of  existence  was  found.  That  selfish 
son  Vould  doubtless  have  preferred  that  his  brother  had  been 
out  of  existence,  for  then  he  could  not  have  been  restored. 
But  it  was  not  so.  • 

But  the  Destructionist  will  rely  upon  qualifying  terms  which 
in  some  cases  are  connected  with  perishing,  destruction,  etc.^ 
such  as  viier,  and  utterly,  and  shall  not  be,  I  have  already 
shown  that  these  qualifying  t^rms  are  merely  strong,  perhaps 
hyperbolical  expressions,  natural  to  Eastern  style,  merely 
denoting  the  completeness  or  thoroughness  of  the  judgment 
signified,  according  to  its  kind.  And  to  set  this  matter  in  a 
perfectly  clear  light,  I  will  present  here  the  strongest  case  of 
the  description  suggested  which  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It 
is  in  Ps.  lix.  13-15.  Speaking  of  his  enemies,  the  Psalmist 
says,  ^  Consume  them  in  wrath ;  consume  them,  that  they  may 
not  be."  This  is  a  strong  expression  ;  and  if  there  is  language 
in  the  Bible  that  will  express  the  idea  of  an  utter  extinction  of 
being,  this  expresses  it.  And  yet  the  context  shows  that  such 
is  not  its  meaning.  "  Consume  them  in  wrath ;  consume  them, 
that  they  may  not  be ;  and  let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in 
Jacob  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  at  evening  let  them  re- 
'Him,  apd  leH  them  tnah  a  noise  Uke  a  dog^  jKD^.go  rowmi  iiwjNjX 


A»  eky.  Let  tbem  wander  tip  and  dow»  foe  meat,  asd  gradge 
if  fhejr  be  not  satisfied."  That  is  not  an  extinction  of  con-^ 
seioua  beiiig  which,  ^'eonsames  them  that  they  maj  not  be," 
and  yet  leaTee  them  in  a  state  in  which  they  may  ^^  know  that 
God  rukth  ia  Jaeob  onto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

There  is  an  interesting  case  of  this  figure  of  hype^le  in 
Zeph*  ill.  89  9.  Therefore  wait  ye  upon  me,  saith  the  Lord, 
anlll  the  day  tl^at  I  rise  up  to  th^  prey :  for  my  determination 
u  10  gather  the  nations,  tiiot  I  may  asdemhle  the  kingdoms,  to 
podr  ufM  them  mine  indignation,  0»m  all  my  fierce  angers 
for  aU  the  earth  shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  my  jealousy. 
For .  then  will  I  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language,  that  they 
may  ail  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  him  with  one, 
consent." 

But  to  Mnm  to  the  general  Scripture  use  and  meaning  of 
t&e  tenas.  periiky  loit^  etc.  —  in  the  present  light  of  the  sub- 
ject we  aire  aSected  with  strange  surprise  when  we  read  fromi 
our  learned  and  critical  opponent  such  a  sentence  as  the  &k 
lowing.    Speaking  of  Bom.  v.  18,  he  says:  — 

Tliis  apparently  denotes  all  mankind,  and  their  salvtition. 
It  seems  to  me  the  strongest  passage  that  is  or  can  be  adduced 
in  sjppoit  of  that  view.  And  if  this  interpretation  at  all 
agreed  with  the  general  tone  of  Scriptural  language^ —  if  it 
were  not  an  apparent  exception  from  the  usual  style  of  the 
Bible,- — .1  should  joyfully  and  without  hesitation  •accept  it  as 
proving  the  final  holiness  and  blessedness  of  all. 

•^But  the  veiy  frequent  distinction  made  b€|tween  the  *saved* 
and  the  '  lost '  compels  me  to  h^itate.  and  eJ(aiiQua.€v  the.  pasr 
sage  more;  narrowly." 

How  is  it  that  so  able  a  Qiristian  scholar,  hi  Tiew  of  tits 
finniliar  use  of  the  term  lost  m  the  Seriptures,  as  describing  dm 
former  state  of  those  that  are  saved  by  fidthy  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  others  whom  it  is  the  purpose  of  Christ's  mis^ 
sion  to  save,  —  how  is  it  that  ^  the  frequent  distincdon  ma^ 
between  the  *  saved*  and  the  '  hst,  "  should  compel  htm  to  hes^ 
itate,  and  set  himself  at  work  to  torture  and  fritter  away  the 
free,  full,  and  fiowing  apostolic  testimony,  to  the  folnasa  and 
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U  tCf  mv€  tk0  iMf  *^It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  ingfeuart  the 
pricks." 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  I  will  remark  to  the  reader^  l^at 
we  have  now  seen  the  Destnicttonists'  strong  Bible  proof  of 
destruction  beyond  the  resurrection,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  utterly  wanting.  I  think  I  state  the  case  fairly  when  1 
say,  Hiat  the  advocates  of  Destructionism  have  adopted  bo  de 
novo  exegesis  of  the  sacred  writings,  to  correct  the  popular 
Orthodox  misapplication  of  the  Scripture  teachings  on  the 
grand  principles  and  purposes  of  die  divine  government,  and 
on  judgment,  retribution,  etc.  They  abide  in  the  same  me- 
chanical application  of  the  pas^sages  in  relation  to  judgment 
and  retribution  to  a  simultaneous  arrai^ment  of  all  men  at 
the  end  of  the  mundane  system,  to  mete  unto  them  all  respec- 
tively according  to  the  characters  they  formed  in  their  earthr 
life.  Only  there  is  this  difference ;  the  Destructionist  eon- 
slRKs  the  punishment  that  shall  be  awarded  at  that  fabulous 
judgment,  to  be,  or  result  in,  an  eternal  extinction  of  exist- 
ence, instead  of  an  eternal  continuance  of  being  in  misery. 
Having  become  weaned  of  ieorntemplating  the  great  Father  .as 
employing  himself  to  all  eternity  in  torturing  his  dependent 
cliiidren,  they  feel  that  it  will  be  some  relief  to  have  him  kill 
them  off  a  second  time,  and  finally  (those  whom  he  cannot 
govern)  put  them  forever  out  of  the  way.  And  to  acquire  this 
re^ef,  they  have  assiduously  applied  tiiemselves  to  the  wcwk 
of  construing  the  everlasting  punishment  into  everlasting  ex- 
tinction. 

It  will  be  seen  ^hat,  in  the  main,  our  answer  to  the  Orthodox 
Bible  argument  is  equally  good  against  the  Destruetionist 
Bible  argument ;  and  if  our  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
reply  to  the  "  Scriptural  Argument "  of  Dr.  Adams  ai-e  good 
—  if  they  exhibit  truly  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Divine  government,  and  judgment  as  a  co-operative  branch  of 
the  government,  designed  to  aid  the  great  gospel  scheme  which 
is  to  eventuate  in  the  subjection  and  reconciliation  of  all  things 
to  God  through  Jesus  Christ  —  then  the  Destruetionist  theory 
is  shown  to  be  unscriptural. 
24* 
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Nevertheless,  this  discussion  of  the  latter  theory,  to  follow 
that  of  the  former,  is  deeply  interesting  and  important.  .  Led 
by  a  man  of  so  extensive  education  and  research  as  Mr.  Had- 
son,  we  are  conducted  to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
jdoctrine  of  human  immortality,  and  into  a  more  critical  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  same  subjects  in  some  of  their  bearings 
which  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Adams,  thus  bringing  out  what 
an  able  rejoinder  to  our  i*eply  by  that  opponent  would  liave 
elicited.  We  are  also  called  upon  by  the  arguments  of  our 
present  opponent,  who  is  Arminian  on  the  question  of  Free 
Will,  to  present,  as  we  shall  in  a  future  cliap*ter,*  an  alignment 
on  the  tenure  of  the  gospel  pui-pose  and  promises,  to  which  we 
were  not  conducted  by  pur  former  opponent,  who  is  Calvinistic. 
And  furthermore,  the  Historical  Argument  introduced  by  Prof. 
H.,  which  we  are  shortly  to  attend  to,  will  be  found  of  pleasing 
interest  and  signal  value. 

The  next  chapter  will  treat  the  subject  of  life,  and  etemd 
life,  as  the  fruit  of  faith  ;  and  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  reward 
in  general. 


*  See  chap,  vi,  sec.  ii 


CHAPTER  V. 


LIFE,  AND  AIONION   LIFE,  AS  THE   FRUIT   OF   FAITH;  AND 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  REWARD  IN  GENERAL. 

Prof.  H.,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  Affirmative  Argument, 
has  Ihe  following  propositions,  in  the  form  of  inquiries :  — 

"  §  5.  Do  the  phrases  zoe  aionios  {rendered  in  our  version 
*  eternal '  or  *  everlasting  life^  hy  Universalists,  *  age-lasting  * 
or  *  aionion  life,')  and  its  equivalent  zoe  eis  ton  aiona,  imply 
immortal  li  fe  f 

,  "  §  6.  7/  '  aionion  life '  does  not  imply  immortal  life,  then  da 
any  who  fail  of  it  finally  attain  immortal  life?  " 

1  set  these  two  inquiries  together,  because  the  arguments 
which  are  presented  under  them  intermingle,  and  I  must  group 
them  somewhat  in  my  review. 

On  the  word  aionios,  rendered  everlasting  and  eternal  in 
tihe  Scriptures,  I  have  no  occasion  for  any  extended  criticism, 
as  for  this,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Adams'  and  Cobb's  Dis- 
cussion, chapter  vi.  Furthermore,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  essential  difference  between  me  and  my  present  opponent, 
on  the  primitive  meaning  and  Scriptural  use  of  this  word  in  its 
different  forms.  He  has  ^  few  remarks,  however,  which  I  will 
briefly  notice  as  I  pass. 

1.  Speaking  of  the  practice  of  Universalists  in  the  use  of  the 
word  aionion,  the  Greek  adjective,  in  preference  to  the  trans- 
lation by  everlasting  or  eternal,  he  says,  "  But  this  is  not  to 
translate  the  words  of  life ;  and  we  should  not  be  content  with 
a  mere  transfer,  when  a  translation  involves  or  betrays  no  diffi- 
culty." This  fails  to  present  fairly  the  state  of  the  case.  The 
translation  does  involve  a  difficulty,  which  the  use  of  the  orig- 
inal word  Anglicized  obviates.  That  difficulty  is  in  the  fact, 
that  there  is  a  meaning,  in  the  common  mmd,  oXXa^^Xs^^^ 
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English  terms  ererksting  aod  eternal,  and  whicb  these  words 
are  understood  to  express  bj  iheir  own  force,  which  the  orig- 
inal, by  its  own  force,  does  not  bear.  I  would  like  to  have  our 
dictionaries  amended  in  tliis  particular;  but  it  cannot  be;  for 
dictionaries  must  follow,  and  not  create  usage.  The  word 
etemid^  from  the  substantive  eternity,  should  be  taken  of  its 
own  force  to  signify  infinite  duration ;  and  everlasting,  from 
ever  or  continual  and  lasting,  to  signify  of  long  continuance, 
continual  or  time  indefinite.  Tiiis  would  make  everlasting  a 
synonym  of  aionios,  fitna  aion,  which  ia  compounded  of  aei, 
always^  and  on,  being*  In  every  instance  in  which  aei,  as  a 
separate  word,  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  translated 
by  always  and  ever,  and  refers  to  the  pei*petuity  of  the  matters 
spoken  of  in  the  pi-esent  time ;  as,  "  Cornelius  prayed  to  God 
always;"  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always;"  "To  have  these 
things  always  in  remembrance ; "  "  Ye  do  always  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost.*'  Hence  everlasting,  long  or  continually  endur^ 
ing,  that  is,  contitiuaJly  in  its  time  or  spheie,  if  it  could- be 
made  to  occupy  such  a  place  in  the  common  mind,  woiUd  be  a 
good  translation  of  aionios.  But.  my  opponent  knowft  that  it  i9 
iafiaitely  mdre  difficult  to  change  the  popular  usage  of  an  dd 
word,  than  to  gain  acceptance  to  a  new  word  in  its  true  meaning^t 
And  (domos,  Anglicized  and  truly  defined,  is  made  to  be  a 
better  expression  "  of  the  words  of  life  "  thaii  a  mistranslatioib 
2.  Mr.  Hudson  finds  an  objection  to  receiving  the  substam 
tive  aion  as  meaning  an  age  or  periodical  dispensation  of 
providence,  in  the  awkwardness  w)iich  it  would  sometimes 
make  to  appear  in  the  translation.  He  presents  the  firilowmg 
examples Shall  not  thirst  {eis  ton  awna)  during  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation."  "  Shall  not  perish  {eis  km  cuona)  during 
tlic  Christian  era."  Shall  live  (eis  ton  aiona)  during  th4 
future  age." 

These  examples  he  extends  farther.  But  he  perfectly  weH 
knows  that  it  is  extremely  diffiotfl,  pei^aps  impossible,  to  ex- 
press  in  En^ish  words  tlie  precise  idea  of  the  original  in  some 
of  these  case^  King  James'  tnmslators  did  not  nnderlake  a 
iranskOum  in  these  caaesv  bat)  fiar  the  i^^umse^  ett  io»:  aioae^ 


^WRMMeA  «tiefa  a  single  Engli^  word  as  tb^jr  Meo^rbdk/ 
tjwftfetwd.    Hew  let  107  opponent  plaee  hiii»eUr  at  taj^i&t^ 
'lund  •w'e       accdmpanj  «ach  otlier  in  our  attempt  at  a  l^terAl 
'  tHuislaliofn.      Shall  not  tbirst,*'  «>,  m\to,  tm,  the,  cnana — what 
^ow,  fi4end  Hudson  ?    What  English  word  will  you  adopt  as 
^llie  Ijaiislation  of  aitma  f  It  is  a  noun,  and  you  must  take  some 
-one  Englisii  noun  for  a  translation.    You  will  say,  f^emity. 
So  tre  have  it, — "  Shall  not  thirst  tmto  the  ettmity,'*    Yet  you 
>4do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  such  stiffness,  or  any  design 
•  en  the  part  of  Jesus  to  strain  the  Samaritan  woman's  mind  to 
toy  such  vast  conception  of  duration,  in  the  original  remark. 
He  simply  meant  to  assure  her  that  the  principles  of  his  truth 
received  into  the  understanding  and  heart,  would  yield  an  abid^ 
ing^  a  kuting  satisfaction.    It  was  merely  to  intensify  this  idea 
that  the  phrase  eis  ton  aiona  was  added  to  the  negative  adverb, 
which  also  occurs  in  this  sentence. 
I  gnmt  that,  in  some  such  cases,  the  word  age  does  not  well 
^press  the  original  idea,  because  that  word  wodld  seem  to 
measure  or  limit  the  time  more  definitely  than  the  original 
^ord,  which  denotes  continuance  indefinite.    But  the  idea  is 
-obvious;  viz.,  that  the  refreshment  of  soul,  the  satisfaction  of 
'mind,  from  the  principles  of  Christian  truth,  is  not,  like  that 
from  the  water  which  the  woman  sought,  failing  every  bout, 
-but  is  permanent  and  abiding.    This  idea  of  its  durableness, 
wt^r  than  that  of  endlessness,  will  be  conceded,  I  think,  by 
my  opponent.    For  he,  being  a  "  Free-Willer,"  admits  that 
persons  may  once  receive  Christ's  word,  and  subsequently  be- 
come drawn  away  and  blinded  for  a  season.  Nevertheless, 
•apiiitual  riches  are  abiding  in  their  nature,  and  the  true  be- 
liever finds  them  so. 

But  as  it  respects  the  question  between  Universalism  and 
Partialism,  on  the  meaning  of  <won,  my  friend  will  not  side 
^against  us ;  for  he  knows  that  this  word  does  not,  of  its  own 
signify  eternity^  for  then  we  should  have  presented  in  the 
Kew  Testament  the  anomaly  of  "  the  end  of  eternity." 
-  Now  that  I  am  upon  a  series  of  preliminary  criticisms  and 
'«beervat»NM,  I  will  have  one  thing  de&iite\y  «cA  ^iMmx^ 
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derdtood  between  myself  and  opponent ;  to  wit,  thttt  he  is  iMt 
to  pi-esume  to  have  gained  any  advantage  in  this  controven^, 
or  to  have  thrown  any  position  of  mine  into  the  least  doabt, 
by  selecting  a  word  which  the  common  version  never  venturtt 
to  ti-anslate  literally,  and,  fastening  upon  my  leading  and  gen- 
eral definition,  then  essaying  to  exhibit  a  difficulty  by  carrying 
it  through  with  literal  and  unbending  exactitude  in  all  c&^es. 
I  demand  of  him,  that  he  take  some  position,  himself,  on  the 
literal  definition  of  aion,  and  I  will  take  mine,  and  we  will  see 
who  can  go  through  with  the  least  annoyance  from  difficulties. 
Let  him  adopt  for  his  definition  of  this  word,  infinite  duration^ 
eternity^  —  and  he  cannot  go  through  the  Scripture  readings 
with  it,  witliout  utter  discomfiture.  I  will  take  Parkhurst's 
lexicographical  definition,  "  Duration,  or  continuance  of  time, 
but  with  great  variety  ;  an  age,  or  periodical  dispensation 
divine  providence,"  etc. ;  an.d  wiili  this  I  will  go  through  the 
whole  Bible  without  a  case  of  serious  difficulty.  For,  as  I  take 
the  word  to  denote  duration  indefinite,  I  can  construe  it  in  a]! 
cases  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  respectively.  And 
if  my  opponent  shows  me  a  case  where  it  would  appear  awk- 
ward to  render  it  «grc,  I  will  put  it  back  to  him  whether  he  will 
make  it  more  philological ly  symphonious  to  render  it  in  that 
and  all  cases  eternity.  And  if  he  will  suffer  the  accepted 
translators,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way,  to  refuse  to 
translate  eie  tan  aiotia.  at  all,  and  to  give  it  a  free  reading  as 
per  their  theological  judgment,  I  will  translate  it  literally 
where  it  will  make  good  sense  to  do  so,  and  in  other  cases  give 
it  a  free  reading  also,  according  to  my  judgment  of  the  sense 
of  the  passage.  For  instance :  if  they  will  make  the  words 
of  Jesus  to  the  Samaritan  woman,  shall  not  thirst  eis  ton 
aionoy**  to  read,  "  shall  never  thirst,"  I  will  read  it,  "  shall  not 
be  subject  lo  perpetually  recurring  thirst,"  If  they  make  the 
Master's  words  to  the  Jews,  But  he  that  shall  blaspheme 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  not  forgiveness. m  tan  aiana,  but 
is  in  danger  of  aionion  kriseos,**  to  read,  "hath  never  forgive- 
ness, but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation"  I  will  read  it  lit- 
erally, "hath  not  forgiveness  to  the  age^  but  is  in  danger  of  a§h 
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htiwg  cmdemm^m/*  Hiis  will  haroMmise  tlie  paasage  with 
jtoelf,  inaking  the  aionicm  condemnation  of  that  people,  who 
denounced  as  demoniacal  the  H0I7  Spirit  bj  which  Jesus 
Wix>ught  miracles,  to  be  condemnation  for  the  same  aion  dur- 
ing which  thej  should  remain  unforgiven,  or  disentliraUed  from 
thdr  darkness  and  unbelief.  And  by  this  reading  the  passage 
is  harmonized  also  with  Matthew's  record  of  the  same  remark 
of  Jesus,  ^  It  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  nor  the 
coming  aionosJ'  For  our  views  and  arguments  more  lat  length 
upon  this  passage,  we  must  again  refer  to  our  other  discussion, 
pp.  463-5.  I  will,  however,  add  a  few  words  in  this  place, 
with  reference  to  my  opponent's  ingenious  and  off-hand  dis- 
posal of  cdonos  as  applied  to  a  then  future  age,  as  if  the  Uni- 
versalist  definition  involved  the  idea  that  it  is  definitively  and 
ei^clusively  appropriated  by  the  Scripture  writers  to  the  gospel 
age  in  its  wholeness,  to  one  and  the  same  extent.  It  is  thus 
that  he  creates  an  occasion  to  query  as  to  the  fate  of  those  who 
not  forgiven,  even  in  the  gospel  or  Messianic  age.  But  no 
inspired  writer  has  given  us  any  table  of  definitions,  restricting 
tha  phrase,  aionos  to  comey  to  an  application  to  the  Messianic 
age  in  its  wholeness  only.  This  phrase  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  but  in  four  instances,  twice  in  the  Gospels  and  twice 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  connection  with  different 
topics.  And  we  are  lefl  to  inquire  of  the  subject  of  discourse 
in  each  case  as  to  the  periodical  dispensation  referred  to.  As 
there  was  a  plurality  of  aims  *  before  the  Christian  era,  so 
there  may  be  a  plurality  of  aims  under  the  general  gospel  dis- 
pensation. The  New  Testament  ^oes  indeed,  not  by  terming 
them  fd^ns,  but  by  descriptions  of  facts,  present  to  us  succes- 
sive divisions  and  periods  of  the  gospel  work.  1.  Near  the 
dose  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  when  that  and  the  Messianic 
dispensations  lapped,  there  was  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  Jews  exclusively.  Jesus  said,  *^I  am  not  sent  but  to  the 
l^st  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  (Matt.  xv.  24.)    And  he 

*  In  respect  to  the  plurality  of  past  aionSf  in  1  Cor.  x.  11,  "  on  whom 
the  ends  of  the  world  are  come,"  the  word  aion,  mistranslated  uoorld,  is 
in  the  plural,  and  should  read,  "  on  whom  the  ends  of  th«  ^sstgol^^^ 


oituttMMiiBfl  Us  dfaeiplw,  siyiiig,  ^  Go  net  te  lfcelmy  <rdK!  I 
Oeafaesybut  go  rather  totiie  loet  sbie^  «f  tiie  bOBs&ofliflid.'  I 
rMfttt  t$.)  2.  The  next  petM  or  «mi  of  ;llR  |Melil 
MeMnMie  Bnssioii,  k  the  gospel  to  flie  Oent^es  exotosMj. 
This  is  the  caRent  dispensation ;  and  it  oommeneed  wi& 
falfiiment  of  what  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews,  weeping  ov«r  tiMiir 
ofty,  ^  If  thoo  hadst  known,  even  tbou,  at  least  in  this  tlif  ^) 
the  things  which  belong  unto  tfaj  peaee  $  but  bow  tbepfw  lud 
from  thine  eyes.*'  (Liike  xix.  42.)  Again,  ^<  Tbe  Idngdon^f 
God  shall  be  taken  from  yoa,  and  given  to  a  natSon  bruig^g 
forth  the  fraits  there<^;'*  (Matt  xxi.  43.)  And  direct  r^km^ 
is  made  to  it  when  Fanl  and  Barnabas,  waxing  bold  in  ^seefi- 
test  witii  the  Jews  who  ^  contradicted  and  bliasphemed,^  said 
nato  them,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of  God  should  M 
have  been  ep<^en  to  yim ;  bat  sedng  ye  put  it  from  you,  id 
judge  yourself  unworthy  of  aionion  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  Ae 
Gentiles."  (Acts  xiii.  46.) 

This  segmentary  tdon  of  the  Mes^anie  naission  is  verf  ici- 
nitely  treated  by  St  Paul,  in  Bom.  xi.  ^  What  then  f  isnA 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketk  for ;  but  the  elee^ 
hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.  Acc^ing  as  it  Is 
written,  God  hath  given  them  the  sprit  of  slumber,  eyes  tbot 
'  they  should  not  see ;  .  .  .  and  bow  down  their  back  alway. 
I  say  then,  have  they  stumbled  that  they  should  fall  (that  is, 
UnaUy)  F  God  forbid !  But  rather  through  their  fall  salvatieo 
is  come  to  the  Gentiles.  Now  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of 
Gentiles,  how  mu6h  more,  their  fulness?  .  .  .  What sbi^ tie 
receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  Hie  dead  ?  ...  For  I 
would  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  this  nys- 
tery^est  ye  should  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  tlu^  blindoees 
in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved ;  as  It  is  writteDf 
There  shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  DeUverer,  and  shiA  ton 
away  ungodliness  from  Jacob ;  for  this  is  my  covenant  unto 
them  when  I  shall  take  away  their  sins.* 

Jesus  had  signified  the  same  order  in  the  wo^  of  his  nui* 
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8km.  Speaking  of  the  relation  to  it  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he 
said,  **The  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last."  (JVIatt.  xx. 
16.)  Again,  "Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate. 
For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth,  till  ye 
shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
<Matt.  xxiii.  88,  39.) 

3.  So  then  tliere  is  another  sub-division,  another  aion,  of 
the  general  gospel  mission,  beyond  that  of  Israel's  excision, 
and  the  particular  dispensation  of  the  gospel  to  the  Grentiles ; 
viz.,  a  peculiar  dispensation  of  faror  to  Israel ;  —  so  that  we 
shall  see  fulfilled  the  Scripture  which  saitli  that,  '^as  ye  in 
times  past  have  not  believed  God,  yet  have  now  obtained 
mercy  through  their  unbelief,  even  so  have  these  also  now  not 
believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy. 
For  Grod  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might 
liave  mercy  upon  alL" 

Now  as  the  Greek  awnos  means  not,  of  its  own  force,  any 
one  particulai*  period,  but  any  period  to  which  the  subject  in  a 
given  case  applies  it,  we  are  led  by  the  subject  as  expounded 
by  the  Sci'iptures,  to  understand  the  monos  then  to  come,  dur- 
ing which  the  blasphemers  against  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not 
liave  forgiveness,  of  the  particular  dispensation  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles.  There  can  be  no  mistake  here,  because  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  defined,  (Matt.  xii.  24 ; 
Mark  iii.  30)  to  be  the  sin  peculiar  to  the  Jews  in  charging 
the  miracles  of  Christ  to  Beelzebub ;  and  the  succeeding  age 
of  darkness  and  condemnation  to  that  people  as  resulting  from 
such  extreme  perversity,  is  clearly  defined,  as  we  have  seen, 
.  to  be  the  periodical  dispensation  of  Providence  for  the  bringing 
in  of  the  Gentiles.  And,  to  the  question  whether  there  is  to 
be,  after  this,  a  dispensation  of  favor,  and  forgiveness  of  sins, 
to  the  condemned  Jews,  the  Scripture  answer  is  YES;  — 
Blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  be  come  in.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.  .  •  . 
For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them  when  I  shall  take  away 
their  sin."  The  tafcing  away  of  sin  is  the  forgiveness  of  sin ; 
for  forgiveness  is  deliverance  franiy  and  of  co\xt^  V\i<^i!(St^^^\i^ 
25 
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of  sin  is  deliTenoce  from  tb«  love  ftnd  power  md  ecmdinna- 
tion  of  BID* 

If  the  question  be  urged  here,  whether  these  testimonies  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  salyaUoa  at  length  to  lost  Israel,  relate 
to  individuals,  or  to  the  pec^  in  their  national  capacity,  I  aa- 
swer,  you  may  have  it  in  your  own  wuy#  Just  as  far  as  yoa 
take  the  |U1  and  condemnation  to  refer  to  the  individuals,  just 
so  far  you  most  admit  the  salvation  to  refer  to  in^vidnals,  be- 
ing in  very  deed  **  life  fn^  the  dead ; "  and  in  any  extent  to 
which  the  fiill  and  pmiishment  is  taken  to  refer  to  that  peofde 
collectively  as  a  nation,  the  restoration  mast  be  in  like  manner 
applied  to  them  collectively. 

I  regard  the  following  question  of  my  opponent  now  fully 
and  decisively  answered — ^Is  there  a  third  dispensation,  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  unpardonable  in  the  second  f  "  There  w  a 
third  period  of  the  general  Messianic  kingdom,  in  which  that 
people  who  were  to  bow  down  their  back  alway  "  during  the 
second  period,  shall  be  brought  into  the  light  of  the  kingd(»D, 
and  forgiveness  of  sins* 

But  Mr.  H.  thinks  to  cut  olf  this  hope  with  the  following 
quotation  from  Hebrews ;  <^  For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who 
were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heiivenly  gift, 
and  were  made  partakei*s  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  tasted 
the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  aionos  to  con^e,  if 
'they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them  again  unto  repentance, 
seeing  they  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  atresh,  and 
put  him  to  open  shame."  (vi.  4-6.) 

In  relation  to  this  quotation,  I  will  first  remind  my  opponent 
tliat  it  has  no  reference  to  the  blasphemy  against  the  holy 
Ghost,  or  to  the  fate  of  those  who  committed  it.  It  describes 
apostate  Christians.  And  then,  as  to  its  application  to  these, 
he  forces  it  into  ah  extreme  which  is  a  sorer  "  asthmatic  exe- 
gesis "  *  than  that  which  receives  as  positive  the  28th  verse  of 
Mark  iii.,  refusing  to  qualify  it  by  verse  29.  By  looking  into 
the  preceding  context  it  will  be  seen  that  the  apostle  was  ad- 
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Vismg  against  tlie  etfort^  as  uttavailftigj  to  recover  their  erring 
brethren  who  had  fatten  fVotii  their  profeseidii  of  feith,  by  « 
repetition  of  the  rtidtments  of  the  doctrine  Christy  or  a  lnjing 
again  of  the  JbundcUion  of  repentance.  They  were  to  "  go  on 
\6  perfection."  They  would  find  it  extremely  difficult,  by  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  means,  "  to  renew  them  agadn  unto 
repentance."  Even  this  was  not  a  natural  impossibility ;  but 
it  was  extremely  difficult.  Even  when  Jesus  described  the  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  inducing  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Christian 
profession,^ by  saying  that  it  was  "easier  for  a  camel  to  gd 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,"  he  did  not  mean  that  it  was  a 
natural  impossibility ;  for  when  the  disciples  asked  in  amaze- 
ment, **Who  then  can  be  saved?"  he  said  unto  them^^With 
men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible.'' 
This  was  as  if  he  had  said,  "  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary 
forces  of  human  instrumentalities ;  but  there  is  a  work  in  the  hand 
of  God  which  shall  not  fail."  So  in  the  case  cited  froan  Si* 
Paul ;  though  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Christian  ministry 
on  earth,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  renew  to  repentance  ond 
who  had  fallen  from  the  Christian  faith,  —  yet  the  uiibelief  of 
men  shall  not  make  the  truth  of  God  without  effect  (Rom^ 
iii.  3);  nor  does  the  language  of  the  apostle  imply  any  diMcuhy 
in  the  way  of  God's  performing  his  promised  work  of  the  "  res- 
urrection of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust." 

Kor  u  there  any  more  advantage  to  my  opponent  from  his 
other  quotation  to  this  point,  and  interrogatory  argument ;  to 
wit,  "  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  afler  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaiueth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries."  (  Heb. 
X.  26-27.)  This  refers  to  Hebrew  Christians  who,  not  from 
honest  doubt,  but  "  wilfully,"  with  a  view  to  temporal  advan- 
tages, renounced  the  Christian  name,  and  banded  with  the  hos- 
tile Jews.  They  could  not  forget  the  information  they  had 
received  from  the  Christian  teachers,  of  the  approaching  judg- 
ment npon  their  nation  —  they  knew  that  the  Mosaic  code  of 
litaaLi  terminated  in  t&e  offering  of  Christ  and  V^issL^tfva^ 
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80  that  there  was  to  them  no  more  ritual  sacrifice  for  ans  to 
jield  them  peace  with  God, — nothing  to  mitigate  their  fearfril 
apprehensions  of  the  approaching  fiery  indignation  upon  thar 
people. 

But  my  opponent  puts  in  an  interrogatory  argument  against 
our  hope  here,  in  these  words :  Granting  this  ^judgment  and 
fiery  indignation'  to  signify  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,* 
where  is  the  'sacrifice  for  sins'  thereafter?"  I  answer,  thm 
wcu  none.  For  the  sacrifices  for  sins  here  meant,  which  no 
longer  "  remained "  to  a  Christianized  Jew,  were  the  ritual 
sacrifices  which  were  done  away. 

What  then?  Has  Christ  failed?  No.  Neither  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  entered  in 
once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us."  (Heb.  ix.  12.)  And  lie  hath  "obtained  a  more  excel- 
lent ministry,  by  how  much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better 
covenant,  which  was  established  upon  better  promises."  (viiL 
6.)  The  distinguishing  excellence  of  this  better  covenant,  and 
of  its  better  promises,  will  be  elucidated  in  chapter  vi.  Suffice 
it  to  say  now  that  my  opponent  lias  given  us  no  piwf  of  a  spe- 
cies of  sin  from  which  there  is  never  deliverance  in  time  or 
eternity. 

•      Zoe  A  lonios. 

And  now  we  come  directly  to  the  question,  whether  the 
phrase  zoe  atanioSj  I'endered  in  our  version  "  eternal  fife,"  and 
"  everlasting  life,"  implies  immortal  life.  I  have  found  the 
amount  of  labor  which  I  have  here  expended  preparatoiy  to  a 
direct  treatment  of  the  main  question  of  this  chapter,  to  be 

*  It  is  commendably  respectful  towards  tlie  apostle  for  my  opponent  to 
"  grant  tliis  'judgment  and  fiery  indignation '  to  signify  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,"  for  so  the  apostle  explains  it  himself.  For  he  said  to  the 
brethren  whom  ho  exhorted  to  steadfastness  in  the  profession  of  their  faith, 
that  theif  saw  the  day  approaching  (in  the  fulfilment  of  the  signs  designated 
by  the  Master),  when  the  "judgment  and  fiery  indignation"  should  be- 
come a  verity  (verse  25).  And  he  informed  them  that  the  visible  ap- 
proach of  those  fiery  trials  was  the  particular  occasion  of  his  earnestness 
in  tite  special  exhortations  wh\c\i  Vv^  ihon  ^"T^^iSnam. 
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called  for,  bj  mj  opponent's  manner  of  grouping  eases  of  the 
use  of  aionos  and  aionios,  in  connection  with  various  subjectSy 
as  if  they  must  have  a  uniform  meaning.  It  was  needful  that 
the  mist,  in  which  such  indiscriminate  grouping  is  calculated 
to  envelop  the  mind,  should  be  cleared  away,  that  the  reader 
might  be  placed  in  a  position  to  read  those  indefinite  and  ao- 
eommodating  terms  with  an  enlightened  and  independent  judg- 
ment of  their  meaning  in  each  case,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject. 

The  word  "  imply,"  employed  by  my  opponent  in  his  ques- 
tion, is  rather  indefinite  for  a  close  and  discriminative  discusr 
fiion.  A  phrase  may  be  used  as  a  direct  expression  of  one 
thing,  and  at  the  same  time  imply  another  thing  which  bears  a 
xseiation  to  it,  as  a  cause,  or  an  effect,  or  a  reciprocal  and  cor- 
relative fact.  For  instance,  St.  PauVs  words,  "  For  we  which 
have  believed  do  enter  into  rest,"  imply  the  existence,  and  re- 
Tealment  to  them  of  a  truth  which  was  the  subject  of  faith,  and 
the  nature  of  which  was  such  as 'to  impart  rest  and  satisfaction 
to  the  mind  that  receives  it.  But  the  thing  directly  afiirmed 
is  only  this,  that  they  who  believed  cUd  enter  into  rest.  So 
with  regard  to  the  matter  before  us.  If  my  friend  had  asked 
me  whether  the  phrase  zoe  aionios,  or  evexlasting  life,  directly 
expresses  the  fact  of  an  immortal  existence  through  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  I  should  have  promptly  answered  in  the 
negative,  by  an  emphatic  NO.  But  I  am  supremely  happy  to 
say,  that  the  phrase  in  question  implies  immortal  life,  as  the 
subject  of  that  gospel  revelation  the  belief  of  which  is  aionion 
U/e*  It  is  because  faith  imbibes  the  color  and  quality  of  its 
subject,  that  belief  in  the  gospel  which  brings  life  and  immor- 
tidity  to  light  ibr  the  dying  family  of  man,  is  unto  us  life,  and 
aionion  life.  So  then,  when  aionion  life  is  used -for  the  fruit  or 
reward  of  faith  in  the  gospel,  it  does  not  directly  mean  the  im- 
mortal existence,  because  that  is  the  truth  revealed  and  the 
safaject  of  feith,  which  of  course  our  fixith  does  not  produce. 

We  will  permit  our  Master  and  his  apostles  to  define  their 
own  use  of  the  phrase  everlasting  life,  and  of  the  single  word 
life  in  the  same  relation. 
25* 


Jetut  ukhf  ^And  eyevy  one  that  htXk  forsaken  liaoies, « 
brethren,  er  piston,  or  &ther,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  ehildreBi 
or  knda,  £br  mj  name's  aake^  ^all  reoeiye  an  bundred-CoU) 
and  afaall  inherit  everlasting  life/'  (Matt  xix.  29.)  When 
shookl  he  inherit  everlasting  life  ?  He  shonld  possess  it  ia  Um 
fXMsession  of  so  true  and  practical  a  faith.  For  he  says  t^aqi, 
^  Verily^  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  unto  condemnation,  hut  is  passed  from  death  oafis 
life."  (John  v.  24)  Again,  (vi.  47,)  He  that  helieveth  oa 
me  hath  everlasting  life." 

The  words  of  Christ  in  answer  to  Peter's  question  abost 
their  reward  for  relinquishing  earthly  advantages  for  hia  finbv 
Matthew's  record  of  which  we  have  quoted  above,  Luke  ler 
oordft  Uius :  ^  Shall  receive  manifold  more  in  this  pre^i^t  im^ 
and  in  the  ai&nos  to  come  life  everlasting."  Luke,  of  ^outm^ 
had  reference  to  the  Messianic  age,  which,  though  he  spoke 
it  in  its  wholeness  as  an  age  to  come,  had  already  come  witk 
its  power  to  give  aioniou  life.  But  viewing  both  as  present,  tte 
'mention  of  the  Messianic  aion  as  the  i^ource  of  spiritnal  gs(4 
In  distinction  from  tliis  world  as  the  source  of  temporal  good, 
just  and  usual.  In  like  manner  Jesus  discriminates  in  the  feir 
lowing  case :  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  yon,  thal^ 
me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  teibakb* 
lion."  Here  Jesus  presents  two  opposite  contemporary  sooroei 
of  life-eondition himself  or  his  kingdom  yielding  life  aai 
peace,  while  the  world  was  yielding  tribulation. 

In  respect  to  cdomon  Ufe^  when  Jesus  conunended  to  bis  dift* 
^siples  little  children  as  representing  the  spirit  of  his  kingdom, 
One  came  and  said  unto  him.  Good  Master,  what  good  ihiag 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?"  The  answ^  ti 
Jesus  was,  ^  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  command- 
ments." Here  the  single  word  life  is  used  synonymously  with 
the  phrase  aumian  life.  The  young  man  professed  to  have  kept 
the  commandments  from  his  youth  up.  Jesus  answered  him 
-further,  ^  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  all  that  thou  haat, 
and  gire  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasare  in  heaven; 
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and  oome  and  Mlow  me."  And  as  the  young  man  went  away 
sorrowfipil,  because  be  had  great  possessions,  Jesas  said  unto 
his  disciples,  rich  loan  shall  baniUy  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven*  And  again  I  say  unto  you,  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
thiKiugli  the*  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
iato  the  kingdom  of  God.^   (Matt.  xiz.  13-26.) 

Here  are  ^veral  things  denmnding  scholarly  consideration. 

1.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  yoong  man  who  as^ed  how  he 
codkl  become  possessor  of  the  ak)nion  life  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  had  any  conception  of  its  being  an  immortal  existence 

blessedness  beyond  death.  If  he  had  so  understood  it,  he 
would  hardly  have  relinquished  it  for  his  great  possessions, 
lie  had  doubtless  understood  that  there  was  a  signal  privilege 
smd  I»k8sediiess  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  Messiah^s  kingdom,  which 
was  emphasized  by  the  appellation  mmion  zoe.  But  he  did 
not  conceive  that  this  blessing  was  of  sufficient  worth  to  be 
procured  at  such  a  cost. 

2.  Jesus  expresses  the  thing  which  the  young  xnan  had  in 
view,  by  the  single  term  U/e,  In  another  instance,  with 
reference  to  the  keeping  of  the  commandments,  Jesus  said, 
^This  do,  and  thou  shalt  IweJ*  Agi^in,  with  respect  to  the 
influences  of  his  religion,  he  says,  I  am  come  that  they  might 
Imve  hfe,  and  that  they  might  have  it  nuye  abundantly." 
(Luke  x«  10.)  In  the  eye  of  Christian  truth  and  light,  a  man 
eannot  be  said  really  to  iwe^  iu  his  higher  jiature,  as  a  man,  or 
H«  a  i^itional  child  of  God,  upon  mere  animal  good.  It  is  only 
in  the  light  of  Christ,  and  in  possession  of  the  spiritual  riclies, 
Uiat  man  can  truly  be  said  to  live, 

3.  The  having  of  aionion  life,  Jesm  in  this  case  describes 
siB  the  same  as  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As  the 
young  man  who  a^ed  what  good  thing  he  should  do  tliat  he 
inight  have  eternal  4ife,  went  away  sorrowful  because  he  had 
great  possessions,  Jesus  improved  the  occasion  ^  impressing 
Qpon  tlie  minds  of  his  disciples  the  extreme  difficulty  iu  the 
way  <^  rich  men  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  noth- 
ing is  more  conclusively  settled  than  that  the  phrase  kingdom 
of  CM  in  the  New  Testament  signifies  t\i<^  &Y^t\\»sil  xcsw^ 
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of  Christ.  "Now  is  the  kingdom  of  God  come  onto  yoa." 
**  Behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  **  The  kingdom 
of  hearen  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in 
three  measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened."  "The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  "  The  kingdom  of  Grod  is  no* 
meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Matt.  xii.  28;  Luke  xvii.  21 ;  Matt.  xiii.  38; 
Hatt.  iii.  1,  2;  Rom.  xiv.  17,  IB.  Here,  then,  in  Jesus'  use 
of  the  phrase  ktngdom  of  €rod,  as  defoing  the  eternal 
inquired  after  by  the  young  man,  we  have  irrefragable  proof 
that  the  latter  phrase  denotes  the  possession  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  the  power  in  Ibe  soul  of  Christ's  spiritual  rei^ 
The  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  the  rich  man's  entering  into  the 
espousal  of  this  religion  in  that  age,  was  in  the  sacrifice  required, 
and  the  want  of  an  appreciation  of  the  adequate  compensative 
value  of  the  Christian  life. 

Again,  "Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  ^otA 
eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  (John 
vi.  54.)  Tt  is  obvious  that  the  eternal  life  in  this  case  is  not 
the  immortal  existence  beyond  the  resurrection,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  sense  in  saying  to  those  who  already  had  such  life, 
that  he  would  subsequently  raise  them  up.  Nor  from  this  as- 
surance to  his  disciples  for  their  snppwt  under  trials,  that  he 
would  raise  them  up  into  life  immortal,  is  it  inferable  that  the 
resurrection  is  "partitive;"  —  for  it  was  common  with  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  it  was  just  as  it  must  needs  have  been,  to 
make  repeated  application  to  them  for  their  special  encourage- 
ment, of  principles  and  truths  which  are  general  and  belong  to 
the  race. 

"  But  now,  being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants 
to  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and* the  end  everl€isiififf 
life.*'  (Rom.  vi.  22.)  «  For  he  that  sow«th  to  the  flesh,  shall 
of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit, 
shall  of  the  spirit  reap  Nfe  everlasting  J*  (Gal.  vi.  8.)  "And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  trae 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent"    (John  xvii.  3.) 

From  the  foregoing  q]aotal\oci%  it  is  seen  that  the  phrase 
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tdonion  life  is  familiariy  bs^  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
some  cases  defined^  to  mean  a  spiritual  and  moral  condition, 
produced  by  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  a  living  faith  in  his  word 
of  truth  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  this  sense^we  are  of 
oonrse  to  receive  it  in  all  other  cases  where  it  is  conditioned 
upon,  or  describes  the  fruits  of  faith  in  the  gospel.  This,  I  say, 
{ff  course.  It  seems  that  no  subject  could  be  more  simple  in 
itself;  and  yet  no  subject  could  be  more  complicated  and  con- 
fused than  this  is  made  to  be  by  the  partialist  theologians. 
They  x^^^^itively  stultify  themselves  and  all  their  disciples  upon 
it.  By  making  the  immortal  existence  of  life  and  good  to  be 
conditioned  upon  present  belief,  they  task  human  belief  to  create 
the  very  fundamental  truth  which  is  the  subject  of  belief.  Thus 
they  keep  themselves,  and  the  minds  of  their  people,  perpetually 
in  a  labyrinth  of  confusion.  In  the  gospel,  all  is  clear.  The 
life  immortal  is  there  revealed  as  grace  and  truth,"  not 
aecording  to  our  works,  but  according  to  the  purpose  of  Grod 
which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself^  and  which  human  unbelief 
cannot  make  void.  Consequently  whenever  aionion  Ufcy  or  lifey 
or  scdvation,  is  spoken  of  as  the  fruit  or  reward  of  faith,  it  does 
not  directly  signify  the  immortal  existence,  that  being  the  truth 
revealed  and  the  subject  of  faith,-t-but  it  expresses  the  spiritual 
and  moral  condition  which  is  the  concomitant  of  faith. 

But  my  opponent  thinks  there  are  "matters  of  contrast, 
which  do  not  favor  a  reference  of  aionion  life  alone  to  the  gospel 
dispensation,"  i.e.,  to  the  experience  of  life  in  gospel  faith.  To 
save  the  space  for  reprinting  his  whole  list  of  references  to  this 
point,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his  whole  paragraph  numbered 
1,  in  c  iii.  §  5.  I  will  notice  two  or  three  of  his  passages  as 
specimens ;  and  two  or  three  others  of  the  same  class,  but  of 
more  marked  expression  of  contrast. 

His  first  reference  is  to  John  iii.  15.  "That  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  aionion  life."  But 
surely  this  word  perish  in  contrast  with  aionion  life,  so  far  from 
weighing  against  the  application  of  the  phrase  to  the  life  of 
Oiristian  faith,  does,  especially,  when  viewed  in  comparison 
with  other  passages  of  the  same  class,  natuxalij 
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peritliiBg  in  this  ease  denotes  the  sum  thing  as  €Aiding  in  «boA, 
in  1  John  iiL  14 ;  to  which  Mr.  H.  also  refers  in  inunediate 
connection  as  a  collateral  passage.  And  what  does  the  latter 
phrase  signify  ?  What  is  the  death  spoken  of?  and  what  is 
meant  bj  abiduig  in  it?  Is  the  death  here  notentioned  lum* 
exiiience  f  Let  the  whole  passage  ezpUiii  it,  <^  We  know  that 
we  hare  passed  from  death  onto  life,  heoaose  we  lore  the 
brethren.*'  Think  ye  that  we  ahould  express  the  aposdd'i 
meaning  bj  parapbnssingp  it, — We  know  that  we  h^ve  passed 
from  non-existence  into  the  inosorta}  resurreolion  stfUei  becaoie 
we  lore  the  brethren  ? My  oj^^mnt  hisaself  would  laugk 
at  the  schoolboj  who  should  explain  it  by  s^ch  a  paraphruBe. 
Neither  do  the  next  words,  He  th^t  loveth  not  hia  brother 
abideth  in  deaihy^  mean  that  be  abideth  in  non«<existence.  He 
that  loredi  not,  abideth  in  the  same  death  oujt  of  which  thej 
bare  passed  who  love  the  brethren.  And  he  who  cannot 
nnderstand  what  this  death  is,  either  has  nev^r  known  the  want 
of  faith  and  love,  or  else  knows  not  now  tlie  possession  of  these 
graces. 

H^e  I  will  toni  aside  from  my  opponent  again,  just  to 
impart  to  the  Universalist  public  a  glimpse  of  the  issue  of  the 
mountain  in  labor.  They  ha^e  seen  the  Orthodox  pi^essois, 
overcome  by  the  Bible  argument  for  Anniiiiiation,  having  been 
predisposed  that  way  by  disgust  of  endless  torments,  ruslung 
into  the  Destructionist  ranks ;  *^  and  they  have  seen  long  ooU 
umns  of  references,  affecting  to  exhibit  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Scriptures  in  its  favor  ;  and  tliey  have  imagined  that  there 
is,  somehow  and  somewhere  in  the  commotion,  an  overwhelming 
proof  of  the  gloomy  hypothesis.  Well,  what  I  have  stepped 
aside  here  to  do  is,  to  show  you  what,  in  the  judgment  of  one 
of  the  distinguished  teachers  of  the  sect,  is  the  crowmng  proof 
of  Destructionism.  It  is  none  other  than  this  very  text  which 
we  have  just  examined.  Mr.  J.  P.  Biaa<^ard,  an  estimable 
and  talented  man,  whom  J  have  before  quoted,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  ^  The  Future  Life,"  after  parading  a  long  list  of  promiscuous 
veferenees  to  Smpture  language  in  relation  to  death,  perishing, 
i>eing  k)0ty  destroyed,  etc.,  comes  upon  us  thus  with  his  two 
roserved  and  crusliing  fovces; — 
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''^Two  passagfie  are  reserved  to  this  place,  which  not  only 
declare  the  loss  or  extinction  of  the  wicked,  but  tha,t  it  shall  be 
eternal ;  signifying,  plainly,  that  there  shall  never  be  an  ulti- 
mate revival  of  them.  These  passages  are  direct  and  dear, 
and  it  is  not  conceivable  how  the  destruction  of  the  wicked 
oofild  asserted  in  more  explicit  terms  ;  from  this  import  of 
which,  there  appears  no  escape.''    P.  25. 

And  whftGljL  does  the  reader  imagine  these  two  reserved  paa- 
suges  «re?  The  first  is  ^  Thess.  i.  7-9,  — in  relation  to  the 
**  eyerlaBting  destxuc|ion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  the 
«igiis  of  the  approJieh  of  which  were  seen  in  the  persecutions 
which  the  Christians  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of  thje  Jews. 
IDhis  I  have  sAve^dy  <3on6idered  in  part  in  this  discussion^  and 
re£irred  in  part  to  my  exposition  in  the  Adams  dljscussion. 

But  Mr.  Blanchard's  last  and  most  conclusive  proof  of  hi$ 
theory  is.  this^  tv^hich  we  have  been  referred  to  by  Prof.  H. 
1  John  iii.  14, 15.    On  this  Mr.  Blanchard  has  the  fbllowing 
confident  expression :  — 

^jDa  the  second  passage,  St.  John  declares  the  doctrine  of 
ike  destmction  of  the  wicked  in  terms  n(H  liable  even  to  the 
absurd  misinterpretation  given  above'*  (referring  to  the  Or- 
thodox construction  of  the  other  passage).  But  Mr.  B.  jndi- 
eiausly  adds,  —  but  it  is  doubtless  noticed,  that  in  this,  as  in 
9JI  the  Qther  passages  far  this  doctrine,  the  validity  of  the  proof 
rests  partly  on  the  literal  understanding  of  the  word  *  life.'  '* 

There  you  have  the  strongest  proof  of  the  annihilation  of  an 
unregenerate  class,  in  the  testimony  that  he  who  loveth  not 
abideth  in  the  death  out  of  which  the  believing  and  loving  souls 
bad  {Kfcssed.  We  have  s^eu  that  this  is  not  non-existence  ;  for 
tfao6e  who  loved  had  not  by  the  power  of  love  passed  out  of 
aon-existence  into  the  inunortal  state  of  being ;  nor  could  they 
who  were  abiding  in  non-existence  be  sustaining  the  moral 
character  here  put  down  as  the  synonym  of  this  death.  The 
abiding  in  death  is  given  as  the  concomitant  of  abiding  in  the 
destitution  of  love. 

•»  The  same  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  next  verse ;  —  "  Whoso- 
j^ver  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ;  and  ye  know  that  no 
murderer  hath  aionion  life  abiding  in  him."  All 
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their  fellow-men  are  here  denominated  murderers,  that  is,  in 
spirit ;  because  hatred  is  the  spirit  of  murder,  seeking  the  de- 
fitrucdon  of  its  objects.  And  this  is  one  of  the  clearest  cases 
of  the  use  of  aianian  life  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  and  monl 
qualities  actually  possessed  in  Christian  fkith  and  love.  "  Ye 
know  that  no  murderer,^  i.e.,  no  hater  of  his  fellow-men,  ^hath 
aionion  IJfe  abiding  in  him.**  This  implies  tbttt  thej  who  love 
their  fellow-men  have  eternal  life  abiding  in  them.  The  ab* 
sence  of  this  life  fs  the  same  thing  as  the  abiding  ia  death,  and 
of  course  is  not  non-existence ;  for  a  state  of  personal  nen-ex' 
istence  n  not  a  moral  state  of  personal  hatred. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  contrast,"  which  iny  opponent 
deems  unfavorable  to  our  reception  of  aionion  Ufe  as  the  fitiit 
of  &ith,.in  the  gospel  age,  we  find  thus  far,  bj  examination, 
this  very  ^  matter "  to  be  beautifully  confirmative  of  our  so 
receiving  it ;  i.e.,  when  the  Scriptures  seem  to  sa  employ  it. 
There  is  anotheiS  and  a  strong  case,  of  this  ^matter  of  con- 
trast," in  John  iii.  3G.  «  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life  5  but  the  wrath  of  God  abidetb  on  him." 

Here  is  the  positive  affirmation,  that  the  believer  ha£h  aio- 
nion life,  —  that  it  is  a  concomitant  of  his  faith.  But  there 
follows  the  "  matter  of  contrast."  How  does  this  afiRsct  the 
leading  affirmation  ?  Does  it  annul  or  confirm  it  ?  It  con- 
firms it.  ^And  he  that  believeth  not  shall  not  see  Hfe ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  «^aZ/  not  see  life."  The 
future  tense  is  usually  employed  to  express  a  uniform  opera- 
tion or  result  of  a  standing  principle ;  as,  "  The  willing  and 
obedient  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land."  ^The  righteous  shall 
be  recompensed  in  the  earth ;  much  more  (or  especially)  the 
wicked  and  the  sinner."  The  phrase  in  contrast,  *^he  that 
believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,"  expresses  the  standing 
truth,  that  a  destitution  of  life,  i.e.,  death,  is  the  fruit  or  concom- 
itant of  unbelief,  while  aionion  life  is  the  fruit  of  faith.  And 
the  contemporary  existence  of  this,  side  of  the  contrast  with  the 
other,  the  having  of  liffe  in  fkith,  is  even  more  definitively  ex- 
pressed in  the  next  clause  of  the  sentence  :  ^*but  the  TV'rath  of 
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God  abideth  on  him.'*  It  distinctly  affirms  the  co-existence  of 
wrath  or  condemnation  with  unbelief. 

And  here  is  another  fact  which  I  desire  my  opponent  to 
notice,  in  its  bearing  upon  his  peculiar  belief ;  to  wit,  that  the 
endurance  or  abiding  of  wrath  or  condemnation  on  the  unbe- 
liever, is  co-existent  and  co-extensive  with  the  destitution  of  life, 
or  condition  of  death.  "  Shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of 
€rod  abideth  on  him.'*  Consequently  the  saying,  "  shall  nor 
see  life,"  in  contrast  with  "  hath  aionion  life,"  does  not  mean, 
shall  be  annihilated,  or  shall  be  or  abide  in  non-existence ;  for 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  denotes  living  and  active  condemna- 
tion, can  not  be  said  to  abide,  as  an  actual  experience,  on  literal 
nonentities.  Consequently,  if  this  passage  were  taken  as  an 
expression  of  final  human  destiny,  it  would  favor  endless  pun- 
ishment rather  than  annihilation,  because  it  implies  the  suffer- 
ing of  divine  wrath  while  they  shall  not  see  life.  But  this 
does  not  declare  the  final  destiny  of  men,  but  the  fraits  of  belief 
and  unbelief.  These  are  not  final  conditions  ;  for  faith  shall 
be  lost  in  sight,  and  unbelief  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  fruition 
of  the  fact. 

I  need  not  quote  farther  to  make  clear  and  decisive  the 
position  that,  whatever  else  the  phrase  aionion  life  may  be  used 
to  signify,  it  is  familiarly  employed  in  the  New  Testament  for 
the  spiritual  and  moral  condition  produced  by  a  living  faith  in 
Christ ;  and  reason  must  decide  that  it  must  always  be  taken 
in  this  sense  when  it  expresses  the  fruit  or  reward  of  faith  and 
virtue.  And  the  "  matters  of  contrast "  do  in  all  cases  confirm 
this  view. 

In  the  same  relation  to  time  and  character  we  find  the  words 
saved  and  salvation,  blessed,  joy,  and  the  like,  whenever  they 
express  the  rewards  of  faith,  or  of  any  of  the  Christian  graces. 
^  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  This  sal- 
vation of  faith  is  described  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  thus: 
*  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  gospel,  which  I 
preached  unto  you,  by  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in 
memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye  have  believed  in 
▼ain."  Jesus,  said  to  Zaccheus,  when  1a\a  ^xe^^ftRfe  \oa» 
2G 
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word  were  received  hj  bim  and  hk  fiunUy,  ^  This  day  is  aalp 
vation  come  to  this  house."  Peter  sajs,  ^^In  him  (Christ^ 
believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakiable  and  full  of  glory, 
reoeiving  the  end  (or  fruit)  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvatioQ 
of  your  BouW 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  assume  that  these  words  are  never 
nsed  in  the  Scriptures  for  the  final  condition  of  man  through 
the  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  thej 
are  so  used.  Universalists  have  no  occasion  for  fastening  them- 
selves to  an  iron  rule  for  the  construction  of  Scripture  words 
and  phrases,  bending  them  always  to  a  fixed  measure  of  mean- 
ing, regardless  of  the  connection  and  subject  of  discourse ;  nor 
jaeed  we  ever,  for  the  sake  of  our  theory,  adopt  an  ^<  asthmatic 
exegesis."  Our  theory  or  faith  is  strong  and  at  ease,  with  the 
most  simple  reading  and  natural  construction  of  the  Scriptureg 
throughout  Though  we  receive  the  words  life,  and  atomoji 
U/ey  in  the  cases  in  which  my  opponent  has  referred  to  them 
fts  denoting  a  condition  that  is  partitive,"  to  signify  a  present 
Christian  experience,  we  so  receive  them  in  these  cases  for  the 
plain  reason  that  they  are  made  by  their  connections  tp  express 
Bttch  present  experience.  When  we  take  the  same  terms  as 
applying  to  the  immortal  resurrection  life,  it  is  because  the 
subject  of  discourse  in  such  cases,  so  applies  them. 

To  illustrate  this  sound,  natural,  philological  and  exegetical 
rule  of  Scripture  reading,  we  will  try  the  "asthmatic,"  or 
rather  the  mechanical  method,  upon  the  following  passage: 
— ^'Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  (Eph.  v.  14.)  We  will  stand 
back  now,  and  witness  the  operation  of  the  iron-bedstead  com- 
mentator with  the  application  of  his  mechanical  rule  to  this 
passage.  He  quotes  from  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees,  where  th^ 
.literal  and  immortal  resurrection  is  obviously  the  subject  of 
discussion,  these  words  :  "  For  when  they  shall  rise  from  th 
deady  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  ai^ 
as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven."  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  rising 
from  the  dead  means  rising  into  the  immortal  life  by  the  res- 
urrection.  Of  course,  it  means  the  same  in  the  apostle's  ca)l 


upon  us  to  ^  ariae  ^Kva  Uie  dead.'  This  prpyes  that  the  resur- 
i«etioa  is  our  work,  —  and  that,  unless  we  so  discipline  our 
powers  in  this  life,  thait  when  we  are  dead  we  can  and  will 
wfdce  ourselves  up  and  arlKO  into  existence  again,  death  will 
be  to  us  an  eternal  .^0p."  And  then,  finding  the  verb  awake 
in  tl»e  imperative  mood,  tP  he  in  this  ca^e  synonymous  with 
arieu)^  froni  the  our  mechanical  expounder  hunts  the 
Bible  through  for  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  verb  awake 
ooeurs  in  this  mood,  and  assumes  that  he  has  thus  proved  it  to 
be  tiie  eoB^mon  doctrine  pf  the  Bible  that  the  dead  are  to 
awake  tbeooAelves  Ip  itfe  kaipoi!^!^  or  else  lie  in  eterni^  noa- 
•nstenee  {  l&nt  jsoon  woMld  hi^  credulous  readers  be  found| 
wi^  luaiy  if  found  ajt  aU, 

'*  Iix  wandering  mazes  lost." 

'  No,  we  must  read  the  Bible,  as  all  other  books,  in  the  #a^er^ 
eise  of  plain  oommon  sense.  We  must  not  pat  liie  e:(pre6si<^i9 
of  the  Scriptures  isito  theological  stays  and  comjNressors,  bal 
let  them  «peak  out  their  free  and  natural  sentitnents.  Then 
will  all  the  essential  doctrines  o£  the  Bible  be  easily  and  fiimil- 
iarly  UBderstood,  in  their  beauty  and  harmony.  When  we 
hear  the  apostle  calling  upon  stupid,  un&ithful,  and  inaetive 
professors,  as  sleeping  and  dead,  to  awake  and  arise,  we  know 
that  he  uses  the  terms  de^  and  dead  in  a  figurative  4Uid  moral 
sense,  in  which  they  are  as  fiuniliarly  and  intelligibly  used  as 
in  the  literal  and  physical. 

So  when  we  read  the  apostolical  testimonies  of  the  happy 
experience  of  believing  and  loving  Christians,  as  having  pamd 
fram  death  unto  Ufe,  and  having  aimion  life ;  and  when  we 
hear  the  Master  explain,  that  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent,"  we  know  that  liie,  and  eternal  life,  in  such 
cases,  mean  the  spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  true  faith  and 
love. 

Nevertheless,  these  are  very  proper  terms  to  apply,  if  the 
Inspired  teachers  were  pleased  so  to  apply  them,  to  express  the 
pmposed  immortal  condition     man  in  the  t^xxxt^^^vsa  %Xa^ 
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of  bein^.  And  I  underataDd  that  these  teachers  do  in  some 
cases  use  these  terms  with  such  an  application.  But  in  sach 
cases  there  is  nothing partitive "  in  their  application.  And 
the  sense  of  the  terms  is  in  such  cases,  as  in  the  others,  per- 
fectly obyious  from  the  subject  of  discourse. 

For  instance,  when  Paul  says,  of  the  work  of  Christ,  through 
his  appearing  and  death  and  resurrection,  that  he  ^^hath 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel,"  the  word  life  obviously  refers  to  the  fb- 
ture  existence.  It  is  not  here  described  as  the  reward  or  fruit 
of  faith,  but  as  the  truth  revealed^  and  the  subject  of  faith.  As 
I  have  said  before,  light  does  not  create  objects ;  it  only  brings 
to  our  view  the  things  that  are.  When  the  revelation  of  the 
gospel,  a  great  light  from  heaven,  brings  to  our  discovery  the 
grace  and  truth  "  of  life  and  immortality  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  by  the  purpose  of  God  before  the  world  began,  we  have 
an  eternal  truth  to  believe,  and  an  unfailing  foundation  for  faith 
to  rest  upon.  Take  away  this  eternal  truth,  and  leave  nothing 
to  believe  or  hope  for  but  hypothetical  possibilities  all  condi- 
tioned upon  our  faith,  then  human  faith  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  all ;  all  is  as  uncertain  as  our  own  views  and  experiences 
are  uncertain,  and  we  have  no  resting-place. 

I  remember  my  juvenile  experiment  at  lifting  myself  by  a 
hoop  beneath  my  feet  Why  could  I  not?  I  philosophized 
that  I  could;  I  put  the  base  of  the  hoop  beneath  my  feet, 
seized  the  sides  with'  my  hands,  and  lifted  with  all  my  might — 
but  in  v»n.  I  could  have  lifted  myself  with  ease  with  a  strong 
hold  upon  a  beam  above  me ;  but  by  the  hoop  beneath  my  feet 
I  could  not  do  it.  Archimedes  declared  that  he  could  lift  the 
world  if  you  wo%ild  give  him  a  fulcrum  to  rest  his  lever  on. 
Our  faith  is  powerless  if  it  must  rest  upon  itself;  but  it  is 
strong,  and  mightily  sustaining^ to  our  whole  being,  when  it 
rests  upon  the  eternal  truth  of  God. 

Aionion  life  as  the  ultimate  inheritance,  and  also  the  relation 
of  faith  to  this  truth,  are  most  instructively  presented  by  St. 
John,  in  his  First  Epistle^  v.  10,  11.  "  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself:  he  that  believeth 
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not  Grod  hath  made  him  a  liar,  because  h^  believeth  not  the 
record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son.  And  this  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life ;  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son." 
Here  eternal  life  is  set  down  as  our  final  inheritance,  secured 
by  gift  of  God's  purpose  in  Christ,  and  brought  to  light  through 
the  gospel  as  the  subject  of  faith.  And  he  that  believeth  not 
in  his  heirship  of  eternal  life  by  Grod's  purpose  in  Christ,  hath 
made  God  a  liar.  Now  if  this  heirship,  even  for  the  unbe- 
liever, were  not  true,  and  declared  by  the  word  of  God,  ho 
would  not  make  God  a  liar  by  not  believing  himself  an  heir  to 
such  inheritance. 

To  illustrtfte  this  point,  I  will  say  to  my  respected  opponent, 
you  do  not  believe  yourself  an  heir  to,  and,  either  by  the  fore- 
taste of  faith,  or  the  figure  of  prolepsis,  possessor  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  by  a  legally  attested  will  of  your  poor  brother  and 
humble  servant,  Sylvanus  Cobb.  Nor  are  you,  in  a  proper 
sense,  by  the  absence  of  such  belief,  an  unbeliever.  Unbelief, 
properly  speaking,  is  the  rejection  of  a  truth,  or  at  least,  of  a 
statement  or  proposition.  Neither  do  you  make  me  a  liar  by 
your  non-belfef  of  such  an  heirship  through  my  gift.  That  is, 
your  non-belief  of  such  heirship  does  not  accuse  me  of  false- 
hood. For  I  have  never  bequeathed  to  you  any  such  riches, 
and  have  never  pretended  nor  promised  any  such  thing.  So  it 
is  all,  between  you  and  me,  in  this  particular,  precisely  as  it 
should  be.  I  have  never  testiiied  having  made  you  such  a 
gift  ;  you  do  not  believe  in  me,  as  such  a  benefactor ;  neither 
do  you  make  me  a  liar  by  such  non-belief.  If  I  had  asserted 
my  having  made  for  you  a  bequest,  and  you  disbelieved  it, 
then  your  disbelief  of  my  word  would  mAke  me  a  liar,  or 
accuse  me  of  false Iiood. 

So  in  respect  to  God's  gift  of  eternal  life  in  Christ  for  us.  If 
there  are  any  for  whom  God  has  not,  by  his  purpose  of  grace, 
given  aiouion  life  in  Christ,  and  for  whom,  of  course,  there  is 
no  such  record,  they  are  not,  in  respect  to  any  matter  of  truth, 
disbelievers  by  not  receiving  Christ  as  their  life  ;  nor  do  they 
make  God  a  liar  by  not  believing,  for  themselves,  in  such  a 
recoi-d  of  life,  there  being  none  sucVi  for  tJoieni.  "fiwX. 
26* 
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loved  John  assures  us,  that  if  we  believe  not  in  Christ  as  our 
life,  oar  life  bejond  all  death,  we  make  Grod  a  liar,  because  we 
believe  not  the  record  that  God  gave  of  his  Son.  And  this  is 
the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son."  And  the  next  words  are,  *^  He  that  hath  tbe 
Son  hath  life :  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  Grod,  hath  not 
life.'*  So,  in  this  one  passage,  we  have  lifsj  and  aioman  iife,  in 
both  senses.  First — It  expresses  the  troth  of  God's  purpose 
of  grace  in  Qirist,  whidi  is  the  subject  of  faith.  Secondly— It 
expresses  the  spiritual  state  or  condition  which  is  the  fndt  of 
faith.  And  this  is  all  natural.  Faith,  as  we  have  seen,  imbibes 
the  color  and  quality  of  its  subject.  Hence  our  faith  in  tiie 
gospel  which  reveals  life  and  immortality  iov  man,  is  life  itself, 
aionion  life.  It  is  perfectly  natural,  ako,  just  as  it  should  be, 
that  Jesus  and  his  ministering  disciples,  taking  with  them  this 
gospel  of  life  immortal  as  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  race,  and 
with  it  entering  into  familiar  and  sympathetic  intercourse  with 
the  believers  of  their  word,  should  dwell  much  and  often  up(»i 
the  influences  and  experiences  which  this  word  brings  to  their 
believing  and  loving  souls,  and  upon  the  means  and  methods 
by  which  they  should  develop  in  themselves  the  benign  princi- 
ples of  this  word  of  life,  and  do  their  mission  in  the  world  as 
Christ's  co-workers.  But  he  who  loses  the  fundamental  truth 
of  the  gospel  revelation,  the  gix>und-principles  of  the  word  of 
life,  the  subject  of  faith,  in  these  familiar  discussions  of  the 
living  and  progressive  influences  of  the  gospel  work,  and  the 
means  and  benefits  of  Christian  culture,  is  himself  lost  to  the 
sublime  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  gospel. 

Into  this  error  my  opponent  seems  to  slide,  when  he  refers, 
as  he  does  extensively,  to  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  treat 
of  the  difference  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  of 
the  experience  of  life  and  blessedness  which  alone  appertains 
to  the  believing  and  the  good,  as  proof  tliat  tbe  primary  purpose 
of  life  and  salvation  in  Christ,  in  all  its  wholeness,  is  conditional 
and  "partitive." 

There  is  a  mass  of  religionists  in  this  confusion,  who  suppose 
that  they  effectually  nonplus  our  faith  ui.the  perfect  work  of 
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Sm  wliom  tke  Father  oniamed  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the' 
world,^'  and  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil/'  bj  the  stale 
semavky  that  ^^  The  Bible  throiighout  speaks  of  two  eharaoteiiBy 
believers  and  unbelievers,  sain^  and  sinners,  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked."  True ;  and  we  recognise  this  disiinetidn,  and^ 
make  it  a  great  deal  more  real  and  io^rtant  than  that  class 
of  saiirta  do,  who  cannot  see  that  the  righteous  are  rec<)nipensed 
in  the  earthy  especially  the  wicked  and  the  sinner,  *  —  and  who, 
backing  towards  heaven,  keep  tlieir  longing  eyes  on  the  strain 
for    the  pleasures  of  sin/' 

We  know  that  there  are  two  characters  in  the  world ;  and 
tiiat  ^'lye  and  .good  "  are  the  current  Inheritance  of  the  right- 
eoaa,  and  death  and  evil "  of  the  wicked.  But  going  back 
of  tlus,  we  have  a  view  presented  us  of  all  men  in  one  character. 
The  description  inay>  its  form,  partake  of  the  Eastern  hyper- 
bole. But  it  furnishes  us  with  a  general  view  of  mankind  a» 
subjects  <^  the  reforming  process.  God  looked  down  from 
heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there  were  any  that 
did  understand,  that  did  seek  God.  Every  one  of  them  is  gone 
ba«ik;  they  are  altogether  become  filthy;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good ;  no,  not  one."    (Ps.  liii.  2,  3.) 

Yet  it  was  just  such  a  world  as  tliis  that  Jesu^  was  ordained 
of  God  to  save ;  and  Just  such  an  accumulation  of  the  works  of 
the  I>evil  that  he  was  purposed  to  destroy,  t  And  now,  as  this 
work  progresses,  there  «re  two  classes  of  men,  or  two  characters, 
HHire  visibly  distinguished.  St.  Paul  presents  the  two  classes 
thus :  All  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  Jesus  Christ."  Here  is  a  class,  differing  from  the  mass 
above  described.  They  are  the  believers,  the  reconciled.  But 
does  this  Messedness,  which  is  ^'  partitive,"  appertaining  to  the 
believing,  the  reformed,  the  reconciled  ones,  comprise  the  whole 
of  God's  work  through  Jesus  Christ  ?  Does  Paul's  mention  of 
Aeir  present  reconciliation  signify  that  the  rest  of  mankind,  the 
unreconciled  world,  are  to  perish  and  be  blotted  out  of  existence 
finally?  No,  nothing  like  it.  This  reconciled  class  are  presented 
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here  as  the  ^  first  fruits  of  his  creatores^  (James  i.  18);  fte 
beginning  of  the  progressive  work,  which  shall  gather  in  the 
whole  harvest  This  great  work  of  salvation  in  its  wholeness 
belonged  to  the  very  ministry  of  grace  of  which  the  rec(mciled 
ones  were  first-fruits.  So  we  are  informed  bj  the  apostle  in 
the  same  passage.  ^And  all  things  are  of  Grod,  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hath  given  to  iift 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ, 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them ;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of  recon- 
ciliation." (2  Cor.  V.  18, 19.)  When  the  truth  of  this  ministry 
of  reconciliation  shall  Be  fully  and  practically,  verified,  there 
will  no  longer  be  two  opposing  classes ;  for  then,  too,  will  be 
fulfilled  what  God  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure  hath 
purposed  in  himself,  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  hiuK^ 
•  (Eph.  i.  9,  10.) 

In  respect  to  the  New  Testament  uses  of  life,  and  aionum 
Ufe,  though  I  am  lengthening  my  chapter  upon  it  beyond  my 
original  calculation,  I  will  notice  one  of  the  other  cases  of  its 
application  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind.  It  is  in  Bom. 
V.  18-21.  "  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by  the  righteousness 
of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  m#i  unto  justification  of 
life. .  .  .  But  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more  abound; 
that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might  grace  reign 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord." 

This  is  the  passage  of  which  Prof.  Hudson  says :  — 

<^  This  apparently  denotes  all  mankind,  and  their  salvation. 
It  seems  to  me  the  strongest  passage  that  is  or  can  be  adduced 
in  support  of  that  view.  And  if  this  interpretation  at  all 
agreed  with  the  geritiral  tone  of  Scriptural  language,  —  if  it 
were  not  an  apparent  exception  from  the  usual  style  of  the 
Bible,  —  I  should  joyfully  and  without  hesitation  accept  it  as 
proving  the  final  holiness  and  blessedness  of  alL" 
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And  he  adds,— 

"But  the  very  frequent  distinction  made  between  the  'daved' 
and  the  '  lost '  compels  me  to  hesitate/' 

But  we  have  most  clearly  seen,  by  a  de  novo  study  of  the 
record,  that  the  distinction  made  between  the  lost  that  are 
Mved,  and  the  lost  that  are  to  be  saved,  need  not  cause  my 
brother  longer  "to  hesitate*'  "joyfully  accepting"  the  hope 
that  he  who  came  "  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost" 
"  will  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied."  (Luke 
3dx.  10;  Isa.  liii.  11.) 

I  wilT  add  here  that  the  terms  zoe  (life),  and  zoe  aionios 
(eternal  life),  when  applied  to  the  immortal  and  final  state  of 
being,  seem  to  express  more  in  respect  to  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual character  and  condition  of  that  state  of  being,  than  the 
terms  immortal  and  immortality.  For  though  the  latter  terms 
would  jumble  strangely  with  the  idea  even  of  moral  defilement 
aad  corruption,  yet  they  more  directly  relate  to  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  personal  being.  But  the  term  life,  as  rendered 
from  the  Greek  zoe  (not  psuke),  and  the  phrase  aionion  life, 
more  directly  express  the  mental,  spiritual,  and  afFectional 
communion,  sympathy,  and  oneness  with  God.  Hence  it  is 
expressed,  in  the  last  quotation  from  Romans,  as  "justification 
of  life ; "  and  the  reign  of  grace,  "  through  righteousness,  unto 
ai<Hiion  life." 

How  God's  institution  and  maintenance  of  a  purpose  and 
government  in  relation  to  the  future  and  ultimate  moral  char- 
acter and  condition,  of  free,  moral,  accountable  beings,  can  con- 
sist with  the  appropriate  laws  of  his  moral  kingdom,  we  will 
discuss  in  the  next  chapter,  when  we  attend  to  our  brother's 
doctrine  of  "Free  Agency."  We  shall  see,  then,  whether 
he  is  successful  in  his  effort  to  make  human  Free  Agency  a 
(Scapegoat,  upon  which  to  shift  off  the  responsibility  of  the 
alleged  failure  of  God's  purpose  of  grace  in  Christ,  through 
an   abortive  resurrection." 

And  there  is  another  thing  to  which  I  will  devote  a  passing 
notice  here^  having  reserved  it  to  the  conclxxdou  cji  Xx^vsfc 
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on  atonian  life^  that  the  force  of  1117  renmrkA  WKf  \A  ftore 
clearly  perceived.  Professor  Hudson,  preliminary  to  hk  icf* 
erences  of  the  Scripture  use  of  this  phrase,  puta  in  the  foBov- 
ing  in  the  way  of  defining  for  us  our  own  position :  — 

^<  As  already  remarked,  the  phrase  xob  aionioi  is  u6ed  ftni^- 
five  times  in  the  Bible,  and  in  most  ilteta&des  paMidvdy,Qr 
with  reference  to  a  class.  It  is  therefore  important  for  theUpi- 
veraalist  argument  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  phrase  does 
not  signify  *  eternal  life,'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  expression. 
Either  the  adjective  aiontos  does  not  refer  to  duration  at  all, 
but  signifies  the  nature  or  kind  of  life  spoken  of,  or  it  refers 
simply  to  the  future  age  or  dispensation  as  distinct  from  the 
expiring  Jewish  economy.  The  latter  view,  I  thinkj  is  thai 
preferred  by  Universalists.  The  phrase  eis  ton  aiona  would 
of  course  be  taken  in  a  similar  sense." 

This  is  an  attempt  to  shut  us  up  to  a  definite  and  mechanical 
use  of  a  word  which  spurns  all  such  restriction.  The  wottl 
which,  in  the  Septuagint,  of  Which  all  the  writers  of  the  }Mr 
Testament  were  familiar  readers,  is  associated  with  the  duration 
of  the  mountains,  of  the  term  of  bond-service,  of  the  Aaronic 
covenant  and  priesthood,  of  the  imprisonment  of  Jonah  in  the 
whale's  belly,  of  the  shame  and  contempt  of  Israel  in  their 
dispersion,  and  of  the  praise,  tlie  being,  and  the  attributes  of 
God, — this  word,  I  say,  on  being  taken  into  use  hy  the  Net 
Testament  writers,  does  not,  all  without  notice,  come  to  inean 
solely  the  naturt  or  qucdity  of  a  thing,  with  no  reference  to 
duration  at  all,  — or  else  just  the  whole  (no  more  and  no  less) 
of  the  gospel  age.  Undoubtedly  the  word,  from  its  fatnititfr 
contact  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  has 
become  somewhat  spiritualized^  But  I  apprehend  that  its 
meaning  in  the  New  Testament  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  Old  Testament.  The  "aioiiion  punisliment"  and  "aionido 
destruction  ^  of  the  New  Testament  is  probably  the  same  thtn^, 
on  the  same  people,  as  the  "  shame  and  aionion  contempt"  of 
the  prophet  And  the  "  aionion  life  "  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  applied  to  the  experience  of  faith,  has  the  adjective  of 
dunitioa  in  the  same  sense  aa      ^  BCvsavjaa^Xx^^'      «  aionieb 
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sremembrance  of  th6  rigfateoiis,''  the  ^^motnxAi  wav,^  the  '^aionion 
foundation,"  the  dwelling  "  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever,** 
**  priaidng  God  forever,**  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
if  this  adjective  niay,  both  in  th6  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
be  associated  with  the  feeiiig  and  attributes  of  God,  it  may  also, 
with  great  appropriateness,  be  associated  with  the  life  of  man's 
immortal  being.  It  doubtless  involres,  in  many  cases,  durability 
or  permanence  as  a  quality,  especially  when  used  to  denote  a 
contrast  to  What  is  transient  and  fleeting,  as  in  the  saying,  "  For 
tlie  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal  that  is,  they  are  abiding.  But  6ven 
here  the  word  does  not  throw  off  its  primary  meaniiig,  of  long 
corUtnuomce. 

l^either  is  it  trtie,  as  Mr.  Hudson  says,  that  "  it  iiS  ittiportant 
to  the  Universalist  argument  to  show  that  the  phrase  {iioe 
aionion)  does  not  signify  *  eternal  life,'  in  the  strict  (popular, 
he  should  have  said)  sense  of  that  expression."  We  have  no 
occasion  to  show,  or  to  try  to  show,  that  the  phrase  aionion  life 
does  not  sometimes  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  endless  life  of - 
immortality.  I  have  shown  that  it  is,  obviously,  so  applied  in 
some  cases.  As  I  have  remarked,  Universalists  have  no  occa- 
fiion  fot  an  "  asthmatic  exegesis "  in  any  case.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  put  Scripture  Words  and  phrases  into  stays  and 
clamps,  or  to  chain  them  to  a  mechanical  rule,  regardless  of 
subject  and  sense.  Our  faith  is  in  no  danger  of  discomfiture 
£rom  a  straightforward,  natural,  philological,  exegetical,  and 
common-sense  reading  of  the  Scriptures  throughout.  With 
regard  to  the  phrase  aionion  life,  when  it  is  made  to  express 
the  experience  of  fkith  and  Christian  virtue,  the  fact  of  such 
use  speaks  for  itself ;  and  then,  though  it  has  the  lig?U  of  the 
life  immortal,  which  is  the  fakit  of  the  gospel  revelation  and  the 
subject  of  fkith,  yet  it  does  not  directly  signify  that  life.  But 
again,  it  is,  in  some  cases,  applied  directly  to  that  life ;  and  then, 
too,  the  sense  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  subject,  —  and  there 
id  no  embarrassment  to  our  faith,  or  our  theory  of  Scripture 
teadihg. 
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Suhfeet  of  JReward  in  GeneraL 

I  know  of  no  better  place  than  this,  at  the  close  of  mj  review 
of  Mr.  Hudson's  argument  from  the  "  partitive "  applicadon 
(in  some  cases)  of  the  phrase  ai&nion  life^  to  put  in  a  fj^w 
Scripture  readings  and  brief  expositions  of  the  doctrine  of 
reward  in  general,  under  the  government  of  God. 

I  have  shown  that  the  life,  and  everlasting  life,  which  is  the 
reward  of  faith  in  Christ,  is  a  conqomitant  of  faith,  and  contem- 
porary with  it.  And  so  we  shall  find,  by  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures through  and  through,  that  usually,  the  life,  peace,  joj, 
blessedness,  and  all  the  good  which  is  the  reward  of  obedi- 
ence, and  of  any  and  all  of  the  moral  virtues,  is  associated 
'  with  the  possession  and  practice  of  those  virtues.  True,  there 
are  benefits,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  subsequent  periods  of 
life,  resulting  from  the  present  culture  and  practice  of  the  moral 
graces.  But  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  rule.  It  does  but 
exhibit  the  natural  result  of  the  expansion  and  perpetuation  of 
the  said  virtues  of  life. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  Scripture  readings  on  this  subject 
must  suffice.  "When  Israel  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  religion 
of  formalism,  to  cover  a  corrupt  life,  and  they  complained  that 
their  life  was  miserable  though  they  were  so  punctual  in  their 
religious  observances,  the  Lord  answered  them  by  bis  prophet 
thus: — 

Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  a  day  for  a  man  to 
affiict  his  soul?  .  .  ,  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  ?  to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break 
every  yoke  ?  .  .  .  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the 
morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily.  And 
thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water, 
whose  waters  fail  not."  (Isa.  Iviii.)  "Great  peace  have  they 
that  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them."  "  In  keep- 
ing thereof  there  is  great  reward."  "  Happy  is  the  man  that 
findeth  wisdom ;  —  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace ; — she  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold 
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upon  her."  "  My  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord.'*  Jesus, 
our  model,  says, My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  God/*  And  to 
us  he  says,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find."  Shall  find  what  ?  The 
spiritual  riches  which  you  seek,  of  course.  And  this  is  the 
motive,  the  reward,  which  Jesus  offers  to  induce  us  to  seek  the 
spiritual  good ;  viz.,  the  assurance  that  we  shall  find  the  good 
sought.  And  to  say  that  this  is  not  ample  pay  for  seeking, 
is  to  betray  great  spiritual  blindness.  But  it  is  a  satisfactory 
reward. 

This  subject  of  reward  is  indeed  a  plain  and  simple  subject, 
which  babes  may  understand.  What  prospect  of  reward  is  it 
that  induces  all  your  daily  labors  ?  It  is  the  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing those  good  things  for  the  comfort  and  conv«nienoe  of  life 
to  yourselves  and  those  you  love,  for  which  you  labor.  It  is 
the  general  rule  of  life  that  the  reward  of  labor  is  found  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  objects  of  labor.  The  rule  holds  good  if  you 
seek  things  worthless,  and  worse  than  worthless.  He  that 
sowetli  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

As  in  our  ordinary  pursuits,  so  in  our  attention  to  moral  and 
religious  culture.  The  acquisition  of  the  Christian  graces  of 
living  faith  and  abiding  love,  is  the  highest  possible  good  of  life. 
He  who  seeks  these  successfully  cannot  act  with  reference  to 
any  other  and  foreign  reward ;  for  if  tlie  latter  is  bis  motive  he 
cannot  find,  because  he  seeks  in  no  spirit  which  can  achieve  the 
blessing.  He  who  successfully  seeks  the  true  riches  must  seek 
tor  the  love  of  them,  and  then  he  shall  find. 

But  mark  this:  — The  acquisition  of  the  Christian  graces 
does  not  create  within  the  •  casement  of  our  bodies  any  new 
personal  being  that  was  not  there  before,  to  live  on  in  another 
world  when  the  body  dies,  and  when  others  who  bad  not  created 
Buch  a  new  person  within  a  person  by  their  virtues,  will  die  as 
the  brute  dieth,  to  be  no  more.  If  there  were  an  anatomist 
capable  of  dissecting  and  analyzing  the  whole  man,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  and  he  should  subject  to  his  threefold  chemical 
analysis  my  neighbor  B  to-day,  who  is  an  unbeliever,  and  go 
through  with  the  same  inspection  to-morrow,  afler  he  has  become 
a  believer  in  Christy  he  will  find  no  new-cteal^ 
27 
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him,  and  no  new  ftcnlty.  He  will  ind  the  sanae  perseoal  Idoa* 
titj  there,  in  ril  the  functioos  that  belong  to  man :  but  somo  of 
those  functions  he  will  find  in  a  better  and  happier  oondition,  and 
better  employment.  The  same  facolties  of  lore  and 
will  be  there ;  but  in  his  new  light  he  will  devote  these  facoldes 
to  higher  and  holier  objeets.  The  eonditton  of  the  man's  life 
will  be  changed,  but  no  new  personal  entity  will  be  prodaoed. 
All  his  acquaintances  will  testify  that  he  is  the  same  person; 
and  he  will  testify  that  he  is  the  same  man  that  was  blind,  hi 
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BADICAL  BADNESS  ;  AND  FREE  WILL, 

Section  L  ^^Are  there  RadicMy  Bad,  Meni*' 

This  is  the  heading  of  Mr.  Hudson's  second  chapter.  But 
he  does  not  leave  his  discussion  of  the  question  in  a  shape  to 
reqtiire  much  said  upon  it  on  my  part  in  the  way  of  contro- 
rersy.  For  when  he  has  defined  his  use  of  the  phrase^  radi' 
caUy  had^  he  makes  it  to  express  an  idea  which  we  admit ;  and 
when  he  shows  at  what  point  he  designs  the  subject  to  bear  in 
tbe  present  discussion,  it  is  seen  that  he  aims  to  contest  an  idea 
that  is  not  in  the  Universalist  theory. 

1.  In  respect  to  radical  badness,  my  friend  explains :  — 

"By  ludically  bad  men  I  do  not  mean  persons  who  are  bonti 
of  badness  and  unto  badness,  a3  if  character  were  a  thing,  of 
parentage  or  race.  But,  are  there  human  beings  in  whom  evil 
feelings,  purposes,  and  habits  so  predominate  that  they  mark 
and  determine  the  character  ?  " 

That  there  are  persons  in  whom  tlie  evil  comes^at  liM^^ 
pmctlcally.to  predomitiate^  I  never  saw  reasoii  todefiy.  But 
if  this  badness  is  not  radical  in  mea  witli  their  conceptioii  and 
birth,  so  as  to  be  constitutional  and  natural,  —  if  it  is  acquired 
by  a  misuse  of  their  Bsusulties  and  meanS)  which  is  the  only 
hypothesis  on  which  can  be  predicated  that  moral  aeoount^ility 
which  my  opponent  earnestly  contends  for  in  this  same  chapter, 
then  his  choice  of  the  term  radical  in  definition  of  it,  k  » 
misnomer.  The  term  radical  donotes^  that  whtdi  is  "-origiiiai^ 
fundamental,  native,  constitutional,  underived,  uneompounded." 
If  badness  in  mankind^  or  in  any  doss  of  men,  is  i^ter  this, 
manner,  Ihey  are  no  more  aeoountable  fin*  it  than  &r  fasroig 
be»  b(M9i»  with  Uadk  or  him  eyes^  ecwiAi  s^/AimflBi  w 
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Aiiiatic  nos£  In  such  case  sin  is  a  spontaneous  outgroivth  of 
man's  mind,  uninduced,  without  lurement  or  temptation.  God 
save  us  from  the  necessaty  driflof  the  free  unil  of  such  a  demon 
as  man  is  upon  this  hypothesis ! 

But  it  is  not  so.  And  my  opponent  discards  the  dogma, 
though  he  persists  in  the  use  of  an  adjective  which  involves  it 
He  only  means,  by  radically  bad  men,  men  in  ivhom  ''evil 
feelings,  purposes,  and  habits  predominate."  We  hesitate  not  to 
concede  that  there  are  such  meu.  They  are  not  radically  bad, 
but  they  are  very  bad  men. 

But  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact  of 
there  being  very  bad  men,  than  of  there  being  bad  men  at  all,  in 
any  degree.  All  sin  is  explainable  on  the  same  principle.  Sin, 
as  sin,  is  not  the  uninduced  and  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  the 
souL  It  is  induced  by  appetite,  or  passion,  or  supposed  inter- 
est, the  forces  of  which  become  strengthened  through  habit 
True,  there  are  predispositions  to  certain  practices  or  indal- 
gences  which  are  wrong,  not  because  they  are  wrong,  but  be- 
cause they  are  expected  to  gratify  a  natural  desire.  When  these 
objects  lie  in  a  forbidden  field,  the  grasping  of  them  is  sin,  being 
in  violation  of  law.  But  all  tke  human  appetites  and  passions 
are  in  themselves  good,  and  are,  in  their  proper  and  lawful  use, 
good,  —  the  evil  only  obtaining  when  they  are  permitted  to 
rule  and  run  riot,  instead  of  being  governed  and  employed  by 
reas<m  and  moral  sense. 

Now  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  origin  of  sin,  and  how  it  is  that  some  men  at 
length  become  very  bad.  Man  is  a  compound  being,  possessed 
of  two  natures — animal  and  spiritual.  By  the  spiritual,  I  mean 
in  this  instance  to  include  the  whole  superior  nature,  compris- 
ing also  the  intellectual  and  moral.  The  firstruamed  and  lower 
nature  possesses  all  the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  These  appetites  and  passions,  though  natural,  are 
blind,  and  clamor  for  indulgence  without  regard  to  law.  But 
the  higher  nature,  the  mind  made  af^er  the  image  of  God,  and 
whidft  constitutes  the  maUj  is  subject  to  law,  and  has  conmiitted 
to  it  tine  nee  and  govermneni  of  all  these  \>owers  and  propensi* 
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1^  of  the  animal  nature.  When,  therefore,  the  inind,  whieli 
is  the  accountable  man,  yields  itself  servant  to  the  blind  earthlj 
passions  which  it  is  bound  to  govern  bj  law,  there  is  sin.  SC 
James,  so  explains  it,  ascribing  the  forces  which  induce  to  sin, 
to  the  lusts  of  the  animal  nature.  (Jas.  i.  14,  15.)  This  was 
explained  in  mj  first  chapter,  and  I  only  recur  to  it  here  be- 
cause my  opponent  has,  in  his  second  chapter,  brought  "up 
again  the  same  subject  in  new  relations. 

In  respect  to  what  Mr.  H.  says  for  himself,  and  quotes  from 
I^eanderj  of  "  the  mystery  of  sin,"  it  runs  back  again  into  the 
dogma  of  innate  total  depravity.  We  grant  that  it  is  an  act 
of  unreason,"  in  that  it  is  unreasonable,  or  has  no  good  reason. 
But  to  say  that  it  is  not  induced  (compelled  is  the  word  thrown 
in  here  by  my  opponent ;  but  I  do  not  choose  to  follow  him  in 
the  use  of  a  word  which  belongs  not  to  our  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  thrusting  in  of  which  can  only  tend  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  plain,  practical  subject  before  us,  to  a  disputation  on 
the  mechanics  of  morals,  of  which-  there  is  no  end) — but  to  say 
that  sin  is  not  induced  by  any  motive,  or  passion,  or  any 
cause  out  of  the  free  will  itself,"  is  to  place  sin  entirely  outside 
of  the  arena  of  the  Christian  warfare.  It  isolates  sin  from  the  . 
whole  sphere  of  sequences  which  are  subject  to  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect,  and  of  course  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
moral  means  —  beyond  the  influence  of  argument,  or  truth,  or 
any  of  the  agencies  of  a  moral  and  Christian  ministry.  It 
makes  sin  either  the  regular  Calvinistic  exhalation  of  an  orig- 
inally inherited  corrupt  nature,  or  the  super-Calvinistic  im- 
pulse from  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity,  as  put  forth  in 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Emmons  in  our  first  chapter.  Indeed, 
Br.  Hudson,  yon  have  "  misjudged  the  literature  of  Universal- 
ism  on  this  point,"  if  you  think  "Calvinistic  views  of  the 
human  will  prevail  among  Universalists."  We  neither  admit 
any  hereditary  corrupt  moral  nature  to  necessitate  sin,  nor  any 
**  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity  to  compel  it."  But  we 
do  believe  that  sin  has  its  motives,  and  such  motives  as  moral 
teachers  may  grapple  with,  by  the  appeals  of  truth  and  argu- 
ment. 
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^  Afnia,  Mr.  Hudion  svfs  «f  din,  tlMit  it  is  an  «ct  whidi  ihe 
ptmn  knows  to  be  eqimliy  -wrong  and  tnpriMbnt."  That  k 
knows  it  to  be  wrong,  we  admit ;  but»  though  be  knows  that 
•in,  m  a  general  rule,  is  impradent,  yet,  taking  the  word  m 
tbe  sense  of  policy  or  profitableness,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
person  either  knows  or  believes  that  the  particular  act  he  k 
eonsenting  to  cammit  is  imprudent  He  is  lured  by  the 
promise  of  some  advantage  or  pleasure  in  the  way  of  the 
wrong.  This  &ct  appears  in  the  history  of  the  first  sin  of  the 
first  pair,  and  of  the  transgressions  of  all  nations.  It  proeeedis 
from  an  excess  of  selfishness,  which  always  has  its  motive 
Hence  the  servants  of  God  were  always  laboring  to  eouatefsot 
ite  wiorkiiigs  by  the  presentatioQ  of  the  stronger  motives  Ibr  a 
-life  of  goodness  and  truth. 

To  this  genefal  rule  there  is  a  class  of  exceptions.  These 
are  the  cases  where  the  man  has  become  enslaved  to  a  vile 
habit,  which  has  installed  into  the  mastery  an  animal  appetite 
or  passion.  Then  the  poor  slave,  althoo^  he  knows  he  is 
liarming  hhnself,  grasps  at  the  present  indulgence,  almost  as 
mechanically  and  unmeaningly,  as  he  ;gaRX>s  for  breath  when  he 
feels  a  sense  of  sufibcation.  This  tendency  of  a  vicious  hal»t 
makes  it  the  more  sinful,  in  the  outset,  to  contract  it. 

It  would  seem,  scHnetimes,  when  we  look  upon  tius  class 
of  cases,  knowing  that  the  clamors  of  strong  and  pampered 
physical  passions  are  the  most  actually  present  and  imperioas, 
while  higher  motives  are  more  distant  and  slow  of  action,— 
that  the  proper  balance  could  not  be  regained,  and  the  regular 
dominion  of  the  mind  as  the  real  man  be  restored^  but  bf 
the  making  over  of  the  organism  through  the  resurrectioB. 
Nevertheless,  the  cas^  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especial^ 
since  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  gospel  has  been  shaping  and 
directing  the  means  of  i*eform,  that  even  in  the  hardest  cases 
of  enslavement  to  vice,  the  true  man  has  been  aroused  from  his 
torpor,  achieved  the  mastery  over  brutish  passion,  and  shone 
again  in  his  own  beauty  as  the  child  of  God.  Tliese  cases 
demonstrate  that,  in  the  lowest  specimens  of  enslavement  to 
Tioe^  the  spirit,  though  m  boikda%<&,  \^  j^iot  annihilated ;  the  zt- 


tional  f!kM  of  God,  tboagh  deflkd  and  mnted,  k  not  im« 
Ql»yerabljr  lost ;  gem,  thoagh  alloyed,  has  not  beoonie  all 
dross.  Tfeere,  O  servant  of  God,  is  thy  Master's  chfld ;  there, 
O  Ohristian  m^n,  is  thy  brother ;  in  whcmi  is  the  kindred  germ 
With  thine  «f  immortality,  and  in  whom  are  all  the  fiiculties 
of  the  intellectoal  and  moral  nature  1  And  though  by  estrange<» 
ttient  and  insubordination,  jarring  discord  has  come  ont  of  the 
deranged  action  of  these  powers,  there  is  a  moral  force  in  the 
light  and  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  when  brought  fairly  home  to 
the  understanding,  to  work  in  the  action  of  all  these  powers  the 
beauty  of  harmony,  and  the  life  of  blessedness. 

The  cases  which  my  opponent  adduces  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  that  some  men  are  fixed,  knowingly^  in  an  uncon- 
querable hatred  of  duty,  even  knowing  the  ground  and  nature 
of  the  duty,  and  that  they  have  not  souls  to  save,  do  not,  in  our 
View,  bear  any  such  weight  The  fact  that  Alcibiades  disliked 
the  presence  of  Socrates,  because  the  latter  sought  to^dissuade 
liim  from  that  demagoguism  which  was  a  fashionable  trade, 
only  evinced  that  love  of  one's  own  interest  and  ^I'eputation 
which  is  a  common  frailty,  but  not  incurable.  The  man  who 
ostracized  Aristides  the  Just,"  out  of  sheer  envy,  acted  upon 
the  miserable  principle  and  policy  of  self-love,  which  is  not 
tincomm<m  nor  unconquerable.  Circumstances  might  have 
occurred  immediately  after  the  act  referred  to,  that  should 
bave  brought  Aristides  to  his  persecutor  in  an  oiice  of  love, 
which  would  have  made  him  ashamed  of  himself,  and  have 
melted  his  heart,  and  won  from  him  the  most  warm  and  sinceri 
friendship  during  life.  Neither  does  the  saying  of  Jesus  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  Father,"  prove  that  these  people  hated  either  the  Father 
or  the  Son  with  a  true  knowledge  of  their  character  and  purpose 
and  goverament. 

With  love  and  reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  we  will  not 
mmecessarily  and  hastily  construe  one  pait  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  contradict  anotlier  and  most  important  part,  in  letter 
and  spirit.  Though  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Pharisees 
liad  known  God,  or  known  of  him,  by  the  witne^e^  m^^^ 
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Mid  his  works ;  and  though  they  had  also  seen  and  knommnidi 
of  Jesusy  in  his  works  of  divine  power  and  lovey  rendering  the 
jnanner  of  their  resistance  of  these  testimonies  and  treatment 
of  him  hoth  wilful  and  sinful ; — jei  they  did  not  understand  Uie 
full  import  of  those  testimonies  either  of  the  Father  or  the  Son. 
Jesus  said  of  the  Jews  as  a  {>eople,  For  this  people's  heart  is 
waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes 
they  have  closed;  lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  should  he  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them." 
(Matt.  xiii.  15.)  This  is  a  very  carefully  drawn  descriptioB 
of  the  mental  condition  of  that  people,  which  clearly  invdves 
the  sentiment  that,  notwithstanding  the  perversity  of  their  wills, 
such  was  their  moral  nature,  and  such  the  character  of  Christian 
truth  in  relation  tliereto,  that  if  they  had  really  heard,  seen, 
and  understood  his  gospel,  they  would  have  loved  it,  heen  con- 
verted by  its  heavenly  power,  and  healed  by  its  purifying  and 
healthful  influence. 

No;  they  had  seen  Jesus,  and  known  so  much  of  him  as 
should  reasonably  have  persuaded  them  to  give  his  word  a  veiy 
different  hearing.  But  they  were  looking  for  their  promised 
Messiah  to  come  in  an  entirely  different  manner,  and  to  sustain 
an  essentially  different  character,  and  they  did  not  know  liim 
as  the  Messiah,  nor  did  they  understand  his  doctrines.  In  Lis 
dying  prayer  Jesus  openly  recognized  the  fact  that  they  knew 
not  what  they  did  in  crucifying  the  promised  One ;  of  which 
fact  Peter  bears  testimony  in  these  definite  terms  : — Because 
they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  which 
are  read  every  Sabbath-day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  con- 
demning him."  (Acts  xiii.  27.)  And  St  Paul  says,  ^^For 
had  they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory."    (1  Cor.  ii.  8.) 

So,  then,  though  there  is  a  sense,  and  a  degree,  in  which  the 
persecutors  of  Jesus  had  seen  and  known  Iiim,  yet  this  is  no 
sense  nor  degree  which  nullifies  the  word  of  Christ,  which 
affirms  that  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  the  Father,  and  Jesus 
Chiist  whom  he  hath  sent.   My  opponent  fails  by  this  effort 
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to  extii-pate  from  the  gospel  the  great  doctrine  on  which  is 
bounded  all  hope  from  the  Christian  ministry;  viz.,  that  such  is 
the  real  relation  between  man's  rational  and  moral  nature  and 
the  Christian  principles,  that  he  will  naturally  love  and  cherish 
those  principles  when  they  are  fairly  apprehended  by  the  un- 
derstanding. No  fact  or  testimony  has  yet  been  given  us,  to 
prove  that  roan  can  despise  infinite  excellence,  and  hate  infinite 
loveliness,  when  he  sees  it  to  be  such. 

I  will  i*emark  here  as  I  pass,  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at 
my  opponent's  frequently  reiterating  the  phrase,  "there  is  a  sin  . 
unto  death,"  in  difi'erent  connections,  just  as  if  it  naturally 
meant  that  there  is  a  sin  unto  ultimate  annihilation,  when  he 
himself  has  brought  forward  the  fact,  without  dissent,  that  it  is 
the  general  opinion  of  commentators  that  the  language  refers  to 
a  sin  incurring  the  death  penalty  by  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
seems  to  seek  the  same  advantage  from  the  sound  of  a  mis-* 
translation  in  the  falsely  educated  ear,  by  the  repeated  repro- 
duction, on  different  occasions,  of  our  translators'  phrase, "  hath 
never  foi^iveness,"  substituted  for  the  gospel  record,  "  hath  not 
forgiveness  eis  ton  aiona^^  for  a  long  time,  or  unto  the  age. 
And  in  this  connection  he  introduces  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a  manner  to  misinterpret  the  sin  itself.  He  seems  to 
have  it  in  purpose  to  make  it  believed  that  this  sin  consists  in 
hating  what  is  known  to  be  lovely.  But  the  evangelist  defines 
it,  as  we  have  before  seen,  to  be  the  act  of  the  Jews  in  refusing 
to  consider  the  evidence  of  his  Messiahship  in  his  miraculous 
woriks,~and  ascribing  those  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  demoni- 
acal agency.  But  even  this  wilful  blindness,  as  we  have  seen, 
shall  be  removed.  "  For,  if  the  casting  away  of  them  be  the 
reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  b6 
but  life  from  the  dead  ?  "   (Rom.  xi.  15.) 

But  Prof.  Hudson  gives  us  some  historical  cases  of  great  de- 
bauchery of  character,  in  support  of  his  theory  that  some  men 
are  radically  bad,  and  have  in  them  no  remains  of  the  germ 
of  immortality  —  or  of  a  spirit,  or  rational  and  moral  nature, 
made  afler  the  image  of  God,  and  susceptible  of  good  impres- 
sions^ and  of  a  loving  and  lovely  impu\fi%  {loxa  VllivA  ^K3iD^ft^\^ 
ijvth  and  goodness. 
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On  this  eourae  of  orgament  I  will  remark : 

Pint  —  That  it  is  not  a  eoand  position,  to  select  strong  sod 
rare  exceptions  for  either  proof  or  illustration  of  a  geneni 
principle.  If  man,  as  a  spedec^  bas  a  rational  and  moral 
nature  and  constitution,  ^  made  for  immortalitj,"  and  constitute 
ing  them  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  immortalitj,  with  aU  the 
individaabof  which  species  the  passions  of  the  lower  natone 
have  achieved  some  degree  of  dominion,  the  fact  that  some 
have  fallen  lower  into  the  bondage  of  those  animal  passions 
does  not  prove  that  the  higher  nature,  the  distinctive  man,ii 
annihilated,  or  thrown  beyond  the  compass  of  His  mission,  wbo 
^is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  himself"  (Phil.  iii.  21); 
and  who,  in  ^  the  kingdom^  dominion,  and  glorj"  that  God  hath 
given  him,  will  be  able "  to  achieve  all  this  moral  victory, 
without  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  moral  kingdom,  or  of 
human  moral  agency. 

Second  —  The  historical  cases  selected  by  mj  opponenl^ 
taken  as  he  has  presented  them,  do  not  demonstrate  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  moral  nature,  or  of  tlie  conscience.  As  all 
men  have  an  animal  nature,  and  as  tiie  animal  organism  differs, 
in  different  individuals,  in  resp(x;t  to  the  relative  forces  of  di^ 
ferent  passions  and  propensities,  it  is  what  might  be  expected 
that,  in  some,  ihh  lower  animal  functions,  such  as  sensuality, 
destructiveness,  and  combativeness,  should  be  predominantly 
developed.  And  a  few  are,  by  their  physical  organism,  idiotic, 

and  others  insane,  who,  though  circumstances  may  have 
placed  them  upon  thrones,  should  have  been  in  medical  asy- 
lums. 

But  in  the  extreme  lustorical  cases  quoted  by  my  opponent, 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  their  moral  nature  or  their 
conscience  has  become  extinct.  There  are  abundant  facts 
which  warrant  the  inference  that  they  are  not  extinct  His- 
tory gives  us  the  public  acts  of  public  men,*  and  the  private  acts, 
which  are  startling  and  notorious,  of  notorious  individuals.  Th^ 
zealous  love  of  power  and  pelf,  in  association  with  large  destruc- 
tiveness, and,  perhaps,  with  other  strongly  developed  animal 
p^pmmihh  >PI^  ba^«  rVoUd  m        ^V^aVv  Vaa  ^wed  in  the 
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veins  of  tboae  standing  ia  relations  to  be  feared ;  but  there  is 
the  whole  background  and  subsoil  of  life  to  them,  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  higher  nature,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  moral 
government  of  God,  which  history  does  not  record,  and  the  his- 
toric eje  of  my  opponent  does  not  penetrate.  Though  in  some 
€f  these  cases  the  abiding  struggle  of  a  living  omscience  does 
not  appear  on  record,  the  fact  is  proved  by  analogy  from  the 
many  cases  in  which  individuals  of  the  same  mysterious  class 
have  come  to  a  pass  which  has  revealed  the  moral  nature,  and 
the  living  oonsGtence,and  also  the  history  of  those  secret  though 
mequal  struggles.  It  seems  to  have  been  for  this  wretched  class 
that  St  Pawl  spoke,  more  than  for  himself,  when  he  panned 
sentence,  which,  to  be  sure,  describes  a  general  truth  dif- 
fering in  degree  with  different  individuals, — But  I  see  an- 
other law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mindy 
md  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
tniBmbere."  ({torn.  vii.  23.) 

f'pr  one  of  these  deeper  historic  revealments,  in  the  condi- 
t»Hi  of  depravity  in  high  life,  look  at  the  life  of  Tiberius,  by 
Xacitus.  Tiberius  was  a  barbarous  and  corrupt  prince,  com- 
jnanding  the  means  of  eveiy  pliysical  gratification,  and  abusing 
Ahem*  To  the  theologian  who  should  seek,  by  examples  of 
tiistary  part  kept  back,  to  refute  the  Bible  doctrine  that  Jeho* 
'Ytih  "  is  a  God  tliat  judgeth  in  the  earth,^'  no  case  can  better 
mawer  his  pur^se  than  that  of  Tiberius.  He  sent  the  fbllow- 
ing.letier  to  the  S>oiBaa  SeniAte :  — 

What  to  write,  conscript  fathers,  in  what  terms  to  express 
myselfl  or  what  to  refrain  from  writing,  is  a  matter  of  such  per- 
plexity, that  if  I  know  how  to  decide,  may  the  just  gods,  and 
the  goddesses  of  vengeance,  doom  me  to  die  in  pangs  worse  than 
.fttwee  4Uk^^  which  I  linger  every  day  I " 

On  this,  Tacitus,  the  heathen  historian,  makes  the  following 
pertinent  remarks :  — 

"  We  have  here  the  features  of  the  inward  man.    His  crimes 
ire^fdiat^d  upon  him  with  the  keenest  retribution;  so  true  is 
$Sffwg  :o£  the  ancient  philosopher,  iVve  oxad^  ol  m^c^^V^w 
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dom,  tlmt  if  the  minds  of  tyrants  vere  laid  open  to  our  viewi 
we  should  see  them  gashed  and  mangled  with  the  whips  and 
stings  of  horror  and  remorse.  By  blows  and  stripes  the  tieshis 
made  to  quiver ;  and,  in  like  manner,  cruelty  and  inordinate 
passions,  malice  and  evil  deedr^,  become  internal  executioners^ 
and  with  unceasing  torture  goad  and  lacerate  the  heart.  Of 
this  truth  Tiberius  is  a  melancholy  instance.  Neitlier  the  inh 
perial  dignity,  nor  the  gloom  of  solitude,  nor  the  rocks  of 
CapreiB,  could  shield  him  from  himself.  He  lived  on  the  rack 
of  guilt,  and  his  wounded  spirit  groaned  in  agony.** 

There,  this  faithful  historian,  who  gives  us  the  philosophy  as 
well  as  the  shell  of  history,  lays  open  the  inner  man  of  that 
royal  debauchee,  and  reTeials  there  the  moral  natare^  the  ra^ 
tional  soul,  and  the  living  conscience,  all  alive,  all  in  the  strag- 
gle, but  meanly  and  criminally  yielding  to  the  domineering  of 
the  animal. 

The  case  left  on  record  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Tucker- 
man  evinces  the  same  fact  in  the  nature  even  of  the  wont 
of  "men,  and  the  power  of  Christian  truth  to  save  them 
(without  a  miracle),  when  it  is  brought  home  to  the  un- 
derstanding. I  refer  to  the  case  of  one  of  th^  two  pirates 
who  were  executed  in  Boston  a  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Tudc- 
ennan  was  present  at  their  trial  and  conviction.  When  the 
jury  brought  in  the  verdict  of  (ftiilty^  and  the  judge  asked 
the  culprits  whether  they  had  any  reason  to  offer  why  judg- 
ment should  not  then  be  pronounced,  he  of  whom  the  doctw 
reports,  broke  out  in  a  violent  strain  of  horrid  and  blasphe* 
mous  cursing  against  the  court  dnd  all  concerned.  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman  followed  him  to  his  cell,  went  in  with  him,  requested 
the  jailor  to  turn  the  key  upon  them,  and  call  for  him  in  an 
hour.  He  spent  the  hour  in  kind  conversation  and  prayer 
with  the  felon,  but  to  no  visible  effect.  He  seemed  as  imper- 
vious to  moral  influence  as  a  stone.  Surely,  looking  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  my  opponent  would  say,  "  Here  is  a 
case  of  the  utter  extinguishment  of  the  higher  nature.  There 
is  nothing  here  to  save." 

The  doctor  called  and  i^nt  an  hour  with  his  (radically?) 
d^prarei  pupil  the  next  day  \  vsA,  \a        as^       with  hka 
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edeh  day  "coDsectitively  for  more  than  twenty  days,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  execution.  The  second  and  third  visits  elicited 
nothing  more  hopeful  than  the  first.  When  ahout  to  retire 
the  third  or  fourth  time,  Tuckerman  said  to  the  pirate,  *'  I  will 
call  and  see  you  again  to-morrow."  " / care  nothing  abovi  it" 
responded  he  with  vehemence ;  ^^cdl  I  want  te  to  be  in  hell, 
where  it's  hot  I  " 

What  a  horrid  state *of  soul  this  reveals  !  My  opponent  will 
say,  "  There  is  no  soul  there  worth  saving.  Or,  if  there  were, 
nothing  short  of  an  almighty  miracle  could  save  it."  But,  luirk 
ye !  On  the  next  day's  visit,  when  the  doctor  was  engaged 
in  prayer,  to  a  supplication  he  offered  the  pirate  responded, 
"AMEN."  Then  the  servant  of  Jesus  knew  that  a  chord 
was  touched  in  his  soul. 

On  the  next  subsequent  visit,  when  Tuckerman  had  conversed 
a  wiiile,  and  knelt  to  pray,  the  pirate  dropped  upon  his  knees 
with  him.  And  when  he  had  proceeded  a  little  way  in  his 
prayer,  that  lost  wretch  bi*oke  out  in  an  impassioned  strain 
of  earnest  supplication  and  entreaty  to  the  Father  of  mercies. 
"  I  never,"  says  Tuckerman,  "  had  witnessed  such  a  ca?e  of 
childlike,  heart-broken  penitence  as  this.  He  seemed  a  little 
child.  His  heart  was  all  broken  to  pieces ;  and  my  own  heart 
came  well  nigh  breaking  from  the  force  of  my  sympathy  in  the 
scene.  And  all,"  continues  the  doctor,  "  which  effected  this, 
was  the  discovery,  on  the  part  of  this  poor  lost  wretch,  of  a 
Father  in  God.  I  know  not  what  other  means  might  have 
effected,  for  I  tried  no  other.  My  aim  in  all  my  labors  with 
him,  in  conversation  and  prayer,  was  to  enable  him  to  see  tiiat 
he  had  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loved  him  ;  that  there  was 
goodness  on  the  throne  of  eternity.  And  the  moment  this  con- 
viction reached  his  understanding,  it  broke  his  heart."  And 
if  all  men,"  continues  Tuckerman,  "  were  brought  to  really  sec 
this  single  truth,  God  the  FaUier  6f  all,  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  their  conduct  towards  each  other  would  be  as  that  of 
brethren." 

There,  gentle  reader,  in  that  professional  robber  and  mur- 
derer, in  whom  the  animal  nature  of  the  \)\oo&7 
28 
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predominant,  was  a  ^  lost "  child  of  God  to  be  <^  foand*,*'— asoul 
which  the  magnet  of  truth  and  love  could  draw  up  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Fathen  there  to  weep  and  lament,  and  trust  and  love  as 
R  child. 

Ah,  this  is  the  rod  of  the  Saviour's  mouthy  and  die  breath  oj 
hii  lips,  wherewith  the  spirit  of  prophecy  proclaiias  that  he  wiU 
slay  the  wicked^  so  that  the  most  stubborn  and  lion-like  ^pmi 
of  rebellion  shall  be  subdued  into  the*6weet  loveliness  of  the 
peaceful  lamb  I  (Isa.  xi.  1-6.) 

Numerous  are  the  cases  in  which  the  miserable  drunkard  of 
years,  tlie  tormentor  of  his  family  and  pest  of  society,  who,  ia 
the  view  of  men  was  a  hopeless  case,  has  had  a  ray  of  truth 
from  a  temperance  lecture  penetmte  his  mind  and  reach  his 
heart,  and  has  risen  up  in  his  manhood,  come  forward  and  put 
his  name  upon  the  pledge,  and  gone  home  with  his  wife  and 
children  with  the  higher  nature  in  tlie  ascendant,  and  given 
that  long-sorrowing  companion  to  know,  and  ever  after  to 
experience,  that  she  had  the  devotion  of  as  warm  and  pure  a 
heart  as  once  pledged  itself  at  Hymen's  altar. 

I  refer  to  these  facts,  not  in  proof  of  what  Grod  will  do  for 
his  moral  creation;  —  this  we  have  learned  and  shall  Icara 
from  his  word; — but  I  refer  to  these  facts  in  proof  of  moral 
posnhilities,  to  dissipate  the  dream  of  impossiUes  by  which  mj 
brother  dubiously  presumes  to' throw  into  doubt  the  purpose  of 
Grod  in  Christ.  And  it  is  meet  that  we  should  reflect,  that, 
if  such  is  the  legitimate  force  of  truth  and  love  in  restoring 
lost  souls  to  their  proper  dominion,  even  in  this  rudimental, 
animal  organism,  and  when  such  organism  is  deranged  and 
degenerated  by  vile  habits/  how  perfectly  natural  and  easy 
will  it  be  for  truth  and  love,  more  clearly  shining,  when  the 
soul  is  built  over  in  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  body,  to  win  and 
secure  its  whole  and  never-failing  devotion  to  the  Eternal 
Good !  I  ^ak  of  the  possihility.   God's  word  is  the  tissurance, 

2.  1  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  when 
my  opponent  comes  to  show  at  what  point  he  designs  the  sub- 
ject of  his  second  chapter  to  bear  in  this  discussion,  it  is  seen 
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that  he  aims  to  contest  an  idea  that  is  not  in  the  Universalist 
theory.    He  says : — 

"I  will  here  remark  tliat  while  I  am  glad  to  hear  my  Uni- 
versalist  friends  speak  of  charity  and  forgiveness,  and  doubt 
not  they  cherish  a  real  feeling  of  good-will  toward  all,  yet  a 
very  common  theory  pressed  to  its  consistent  results  would  de- 
stroy the  very  idea  of  charity  and  forgiveness.  If  no  man  acts 
against  known  duty  or  interest,  if  all  are  doing  precisely  ac- 
cording to  their  best  light  and  knowledge,  then  what  place  for 
charity  or  pardon  ?  " 

I  only  need  say  to  this  paragraph,  that  I  never  heard  of 
such  an  idea  among  Universal ists,  as. that  no  man  acts  against 
known  duty,  —  that  "  all  are  doing  precisely  according  to  their 
he^t  light  and  knowledge."  Does  my  learned  friend  infer  this 
fj'om  the  fact  that  we  believe  men  sin  under  temptation,  that 
even  evil-doers  act  from  motive  ?  His  inference  is  singularly 
at  faulty  having  no  shadow  of  relation  to  the  premise.  If  no 
man  acts  against  known  duty,  then  no  man  is  a  sinner,  and  our 
discussion  of  tlie  salvation  of  sinners  should  have  closed  before 
it  began.  True,  in  a  loose  sense  of  the  word  sin,  we  speak  of 
men's  sinning  ignorantly.  But  by  sin,  in  this  case,  we  mean, 
a  violation  of  some  law  of  physical  nature,  or  of  the  social 
relations,  inwrought  with  the  constitution  of  things,  which, 
though  it  be  violated  ignorantly,  and  without  criminal  intent, 
will  avenge  itself,  if  I  may  so  speak,  that  is,  will  administer 
retribution.  But  sin,  in  its  proper  sense,  as  moi*al  culpability, 
pertaining  to  the  conscience,  is  the  transgression  of  a  known 
law  of  right. 

And  now,  does  the  fact  that  this  transgression  of  the  known 
law  of  duty  is  induced  by  temptation,  make  it  to  be  not  sin  ? 
Np;  for  the  mind,  installed  by  the  Creator  and  Lawgiver  as  lord 
of  inferior  nature,  has  no  right  to  subject  itself  to  servitude 
under  that  nature,  against  known  law.  Such  subjection  of  the 
mind  is  sin,  becawe  it  is  the  act  of  a  moral  agent,  of  choice, 
and  of  course  with  motive,  against  moral  law,  against  known 
right  and  duty. 
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And  here  w  another  sentence  which  seems  to  us  at  leaat 
equivocal  in  its  meaning.    Mr.  11.  says  :  — 

**  The  real  question  will  be,  Is  there  *  good  in  all/  upon 
wliich  the  Uuiversalist  so  much  relies,  a  genuine  goodness,  a 
real  virtue,  a  moral  principle?" 

Now,  if  hj  the  "good  in  all,"  the  "real  virtue/'  the  "moral 
principle,'*  my  friend  means  that  active  principle  of  love  and 
moral  rectitude,  which  fornis  moral  character,  he  entirely  mis- 
apprehends again  the  Universalist  belief.  We  not  only  do  not 
much  rely,  but  we  do  not  rely  at  all,  in  respect  to  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  man,  on  the  present  predominance  of  such  virtue. 
When  we  speak  of  that  in  man,  in  all  men,  which  is  precious, 
which  as  Christians  we  dearly  prize,  which  is  infinitely  valua- 
ble to  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  whicli  is  the  object 
of  that  love  which  God  commendeth  towards  us  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us,  we  mean  the  rational  and 
moral  man,  the  superior  nature,  the  personality  which  God  has 
made  in  his  own  image,  with  all  its  capabilities  and  wants  and 
relations  to  God  and  to  us.  This  is  what  we  prize,  and  even 
reverence  in  all.  So  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have  us  do. 
"  Honor  all  men"  is  its  bidding.  (1  Pet.  ii.  17.)  I  reverence 
even  the  little  child;  not  for  his  cultivated  and  developed 
practical  virtues,  but  for  his  manhood,  his  being,  as  God's 
rational  offspring,  and  an  heir  of  immortality. 

When  you  hear  the  report  that  a  little  child  is  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  you  meet  the  frantic  mother  in  eager  pursuit,  will 
you  detain  her  with  the  inquiry  whether  her  child  has  "  real 
goodness  *'  enough  in  his  character  to  constitute  a  ground  of 
"reliance"  that  her  love  will  abide  to  the  persistent  search 
for  his  recovery?  Ah,  she  would  gaze  wildly  upon  you  as 
a  nondescript,  if  you  had  no  truer  notion  of  the  object  of  a 
parent's  love ! 

Is  there  not  such  a  beauty  involved  in  some  of  the  Christian 
graces,  as  sympathy'^  What  is  sympathy?  is  it  a  judgment 
of  character  ?    No ;  it  is  a  kindly  fellow-feeling  for  the  person. 
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And  all  Christian  prayer  and  Christian  labor  is  for  fellow- 
beings.  And  though  we  do  not  now  see  enough  of  the  pi*acti- 
cal  "  good  "  in  the  existing  characters  of  all  men  to  constitute  a 
ground  of  hope  for  their  infinite  blessedness,  yet  we  see  that 
all  "  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  Grod."  (James  iii.  9.) 
"  But  now  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him ;  but  we 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  ahgels  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor ;  that  he  by 
the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man."  (Heb. 
ii.  8,  9.) 

Section  II-.  Free  Will. 

The  phrase  Free  WtU,  without  definition,  in  utter  vagueness, 
seemingly  without  any  conception  in  their  own  minds  of  the 
sense  in  which  they  themselves  design  to  use  it,  is  made  by  not 
a  few  theologians  a  great  central  whirlpool,  an  all-embracing 
maelstrom,  in  which  to  ingulph  all  theological  difiiculties.  To  > 
provide  for  the  possibility  and  even  probability  and  certainty 
of  radical  and  irreclaimable  badness  in  men,  resort  is  made  to 
"  free  will."  To  involve  in  uncertainty  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  and  undermine  our  hope  in  a  happy  issue  of  the  divine 
government  in  respect  to  the  final  destiny  of  man,  resort  is 
made  to  "  free  will."  To  silence  the  clamor  of  reason  and  the 
moral  sense  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  creation  and  gov- 
ernment of  God  will  resulLin  final  and  infinite  evil  to  a  moiety 
of  the  universe,  the  difficulty  is  all  disposed  of  by  a  masterly 
heave  into  the  profound  abyss  of  "  free  will." 

This  resort  is  the  convenient  device  of  Prof.  Hudson,  pre- 
paratoiy'  to  the  assumption  that  some  men  are  radically  and 
irreclaimably  bad,  which,  in  the  preceding  section,  I  showed  to 
be  an  assumption  without  proof,  and  against  all  known  facts  in 
the  moral  system.    He  speaks  to  this  point  as  follows :  — 

"  The  first  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  the  essential  and  respon- 
sible freedom  of  the  human  will.  I  believe  —  it  is  almost  a 
proverb  —  that  the  common  consciousness  of  man  asserts  his 
freedom.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  merit,  either  good  or 
ill.    Without  this,  whatever  right  or  wroi\g\\\^xem\^^*\i^v^ 
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the  nature  of  things,  there  could  be  neither  in  actions,  or  \e 
men.  There  could  be  neither  praise  nor  blame,  there  could  be 
uo  character,  worthy  of  the  name." 

All  this  sounds  very  well ;  but  we  don't  know  what  it 
means.  We  can  form  no  conception,  from  the  reading  of  this 
paragraph,  of  what  definite  idea  our  brother  intended  to  convey 
by  his  language.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  "  freedom  of  the 
human  will?**  Does  he  mean  that  the  mind,  in  respect  toils 
preferences,  volitions,  and  determinations,  is  independent  of  all 
considerations,  motives,  and  objects?  Is  it  outside  of  the  outer- 
most verge  of  the  sphere  of  the  divine  government  ?  'Then  it 
is  not  a  subject  that  we  can  discuss,  for  we  can  bring  it  to  the 
test  of  no  rule  or  law  of  interpretation.  Then,  too,  our  Cbris- 
.  tian  and  moral  labors  may  as  well  stop  here ;  for  it  is  of  no 
avail  that  we  go  on  an  educational  and  reformatoiy  mission  to 
a  species  of  beings  that  are  susceptible  to  no  moral  influences, 
and  subject  to  no  motives.  This  result  my  opponent  seems  to 
concede ;  and  yet  I  cannot  discover  that  he  clearly  disavows 
the  premises.    He  says  :  — 

"  Now  I  admit  that  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  as  uncon- 
trolled by  any  necessitating  power  of  motives,  makes  the  ao 
tions  of  men  no  more  traceable  by  any  philosophy  of  cause  and 
effect," 

This  is  a  candid  and  honorable  concession.  But  the  thing 
which  would  involve  the  consequence  thus  ingenuously  con- 
ceded is  not  the  moral  freedom  which  is  taught  or  admitted  in 
the  Scriptures.  Set  up  before  you  the  image  of  ^tliat  "fi-ee 
^  will,"  which  "  makes  the  actions  of  men  no  more  traceable  by 
any  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect,"  and,  keeping  it  in  view,  go 
into  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  how  utterly  and  uni- 
formly it  is  seen  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  Scripture  doctrine ! 

1.  The  Bible  methods  with  mankind  recognize  and  treat 
tliem  as  reasonable  beings,  teachable,  reformalile,  and  improv- 
able by  the  lessons  of  truth,  as  legitimate  means  to  the  end  in 
view.  The  whole  system  of  i*eligious  culture  is  based  on  this 
idea  of  the  relation  between  meati^  eivda. 
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AD  the  Bible  descriptions,  literal  and  figurative,  of  the 
our's  work  of  grace  and  salvation,  represent  it  as  a  work 
Iving  a  legitimate  and  effective  relation  of  means  and  ends, 
B  and  effect.  The  prophetic  description  of  the  mission  of 
Biah  in  its  purifying  operations  in  and  upon  the  human 
I,  represent  it  to  be  as  the  refiner's  fire  and  the  fuller's 
.  (Mai.  iii.  2.)  Now  there  is  such  a  known  relation,  as  of 
B  and  effect,  between  the  natural  action  of  the  refiner's  fire 
its  purifying  effect  upon  the  ore  in  the  crucible,  that  this 
t  can  be  with  certainty  calculated  from  the  adaptation  of 
neans. 

relation  of  things  in  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  sys- 
is  very  beautifully  and  instructively  signified  in  the  para- 
f  the  leaven.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven, 
h  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till  the 
e  was  leavened."  (Matt.  xiii.  3S.)  There  is  a  philosophy 
luse  and  effect  in  this  leavening  operation,  tliouglv  the 
an  does  not  understand  it.  She  knows,  however,  to  calcu- 
yn  the  result  wlien  she  uses  the  means.  She  puts  the 
m  in  the  meal  at  night,  expecting  to  find  the  whole  lump 
teated  and  flavored  in  the  morning.  And  though  she 
not  understand  the  use  of  such  chemical  and  philosophical 
8  as  affinities,  and  sequents,  yet  she  knows  the  existence  of 
acts  which  these  terms  describe.  She  knows  that  there  is, 
how,  a  relation,  in  respect  to  quality,  between  the  leaven 
[he  meal^  which  is  the  basis  of  the  mutual  embrace  and 
Illation  when  they  come  in  contact.  She  knows  that  if 
rere  to  put  her  leaven  into  so  much  sand,  she  would  obtain 
aickening  operation. 

m  if  there  is  any  wisdom  in  the  Master's  teachings,  if 
is  any  adaptation  of  them  to  the  human  understandhig, 
Bre  is  any  analogy  between  the  facts  employed  in  his 
>le3  and  the  subjects  to  whicli  he  applies  them,  then  the 
>le  of  tiie  leaven  teaches  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
B  moral  system .  It  signifies  that  it  is  the  power  and  the 
on  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  not  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
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the  human  will,  but  to  rectify  and  guide  it,  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  praise  of  his  grace.  ■ 

And  so  with  all  the  parables  of  Christ.    There  is  a  relatioa  « 
between  the  action  of  the  shepherd  and  the  bringing  in^of  the  i 
lost  sheep, — and  between  the  fructifying  influences  of  the  son  i 
and  rains,  in  combination  with  the  properties  of  the  soil,  and 
the  germination  and  growth  of  the  seed  deposited  in  the  earth,  ^ 
—  and  between  the  experience  of  the  pix)digal  in  his  lost  estate,  J 
together  with  his  knowledge  of  the  plenty  in  his  father's  house,  ^ 
and  his  determination  to  anse  and  return  to  his  father.  AH  i 
these  things  are  employed  to  represent  the    philosophy  of 
cause  and  effect "  in  the  moml  system,  which  is  the  sphere  of 
the  gospel  mission. 

How  beautifully  and  magnificently  is  this  great  principle 
exhibited  by  the  evangelical  prophet !  — "  For  as  the  rain 
Cometh  down,  and  the  snow,  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not 
thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  to  bring  forth 
and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the 
eater ;  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth : 
it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void ;  but  it  shall  accomplish  that 
which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
sent  it."  (Isa.  Iv.  10,  11.)  This  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
promulgates  both  the  great  fact  that  God  has  a  determined 
purpose  in  the  moral  system,  and  that  he  will  carry  forward 
and  consummate  that  purpose  in  such  a  manner,  and  by  such 
instrumentalities,  that  all  the  work  shall  be  in  as  beautiful 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  moral  kingdom,  as  the  growth 
of  the  grass  and  herbs  by  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rains,  is 
in'' accordance  with  the  laws  of  physical  nature. 

To  set  forth  all  the  Bible  testimony  in  this  direction,  I  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  reprinting  in  my  columns  the  whole 
Bible ;  for  it  all  points  this  way.  But  I  will  make  one  other 
selection,  which  is  definite  and  explanatory  in  relation  to  that  | 
which  constitutes  the  superior  excellence  of  the  gospel  over 
the  Mosaic  covenant,  involving  the  very  question  which  we 
now  have  before  us,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  "  free  will,"  i 
and  its  relation  to  the  operaXvoixa     G^d.    And  our  exegesis  ^ 
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of  the  passage  now  to  be  quoted  will  be  a  performance  of  what 
we  promised  in  a  preceding  chapter,  viz.,  that  we  would,  yi)ien 
we  should  come  to  Mr.  Hudson's  doctrine  of  "  free  will,"  show 
wherein  the  riewy  in  contrast  with  the  old,  is  a  "better  covenant," 
and  "established  upon  better  promises."  See  Heb.  viii.  6-12 : — 

"  But  now  hath  he  obtained  a  more  excellent  ministry,  by 
how  much  also  he  is  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which 
was  established  upon  better  promises.  For  if  that  first  cove- 
nant had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been  sought 
for  the  second.  "  For,  finding  fault  with  them,  he  sailh.  Behold 
the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord;  when  I  will  make  a  new  cove- 
nant with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ; 
not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  th^ir  fathers  in 
the  day  when  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt ;  because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant, 
and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord." 

Here  we  will  suspend  the  Bible  reading  a  while,  for  inquiry 
and  reflection.  What  is  the  reason  which  Jehovah  here  offers, 
why  he  would  vouchsafe  to  the  people  a  new  covenant,  and 
one  differing  from  the  former  ?  The  reason  is,  that  the  people, 
on  their  part,  did  not  walk  in  that  covenant.  And  as  it  was 
a  covenant  the  promises  of  which  depended  upon  the  people's 
firat  performing  certain  conditions,  the  blessings  of  the  cove- 
nant failed  to  reach  them,  on  account  of  their  failure.  And  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  first  covenant  denoted  by  the  apostle  in  the 
words  above,  "  If  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
should  no  place  have  been  sought  for  the  second."  It  did  not 
fail  to  answer  the  purpose  unto  whfch  God  designed  it.  But 
it  came  short  of  doing  all  that  for  men  which  God  designed  by 
some  means  to  accomplish  for  them.  Through  the  fallibility  of 
the  creature  it  failed  to  make  the  creature  blessed.  This  cir- 
cumstance being  named  as  a  reason  for  a  new  and  better  cov- 
enant, implies  that  it  is  the  design  of  God  in  the  new  covenant 
to  guard  against  any  such  failure  through  creature  fallibility. 
And  now,  we  will  read  the  succeeding  description  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  mark  with  critical  attention  whether  it  answers 
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the  expectation  which  the  reason  above  given  for  its  proviaoa 
inttpires*    The  i^postle  proceeds :  — 

"  For  this  IS  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  Iiou«eof 
Israel,  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  — I  will  put  my  laws 
into  tiieir  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will  be 
to  them  a  Grod,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people :  and  tliej 
8liall  no  more  teach  every  man  his  neighbor  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying.  Know  the  Loi*d ;  for  all  siiali  know  me, 
fmm  the  U.*ast  to  tlie  preatest.  For  I  will  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  re- 
member no  more." 

What  DOW  is  seen  to  be  the  difierence  between  the  two  cov^ 
enants,  in  the  point  of  contrast  here  presented  ?  It  is  this:  that 
while  the  former  covenant,  in  this  point  of  view,  was  just  as 
liable  to  fail  as  the  creature  is  liable  to  fail,  the  latter  is  just  as 
liable  to  fail  as  God  is  liable  to  fail ;  —  and  no  more.  For  here 
God  declares  what  he  will  do,  or  wliat  he  will  briog  the  people 
to  be  and  to  do.  But  here  is  an  important  fact  to  be  noted 
Though  the  n^w  covenant  is  a  purpose,  aod  a  system  of  open- 
ation,  which  God  has  pledged'  his  veracity  and  his  power  to 
prosecute  and  consummate,  yet  it  gives  no  more  latitude  to  the 
thought  of  happiness  in  sin,  than  does  the  old  covenant.  While, 
the  law  cofiamands  men  to  be  holy,  and  forbids  the  hope  of 
happiness  without  holiqess,  so  does  the  gospel* 

But  yott  will  eay  that  now  the  writer  hm  involved  himself 
in  inconsistency.  He.  discards  the  theory  which  makes  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  as  conditiooai  and  uncertain  as  those  of 
the  law,  and  yet  he  now  says  that  the  gospel  gives  no  Hiore 
hope  of  happiness  without  holiness  than  the  law.  What  doe9 
he  mean  ? 

I  mean  this :  that  both  covenants  reckon  holiness  indispes^ 
sably  requisite  for  happiness.  But  while  the  law  cammmA 
holiness,  and  administers  chastisements  for  disobedience,  the 
gospel  premises  holiness  itself — that  very  needed  blessing.  So^ 
in  a  moral  respect^  the  commandments  of  the  law  are  hy  tb0 
gospel  turned  into  promises.    (And  this  is  no  other  than  the 
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ftentiment  whieh  we  have  kept  ia  sight  from  the  beginning ; 

The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grme  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ.") 

This  idea  may  strike  the  minds  of  many  on  their  first  reading 
it,  as  odd  in  its  conception,  and  wanting  the  element  of  truth. 
But  you  will  all,  by  recalUng  to  mind  your  familiar  Scrip- 
ture readings,  perceive  that  this  is  the  work  everywhere  as- 
cribed to  the  Saviour's  mission  ;  viz.,  to  bring  mankind  into  a 
'  state  of  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  the  law  of  moral  purity 
and  love.  He  was  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  guide  to  the  people ; 
to  open  the  blind  feyes,  and  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison-house. 
He  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,*  and  subdue  and 
reconcile  all  things  to  God,  —  that  is,  elevate,  harmonize,  as- 
similate, all  created  minds  with  the  spirit  of  the  Eternal. 

And  the  Father  knew  that  this  great  work  of  reconciliation 
id  a  moral  work,  upon  free  moral  beings,  when  he  purposed  it. 
He  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  by  what  means  and  agencies  his 
morsd  volitions  may  be  controlled.  And  in  this  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  work,  he  pledges  his  unerring  verac- 
ity and  his  infinite  power,  to  its  performance.  "  I  will  put  my 
laws  in  their  mind  and  write  them  in  their  hearts ;  I  will  be  to 
tbem  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people ; "  and  all  shall 
know  me,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest ;  for  I  will  be  raer- 
<^fiil  to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  iniquities  will 
I  remember  no  more." 

The  id^a  is  not  that  they  may  sin  with  impunity,  and  God 
will  not  hold  them  accountable  for  their  unlawful  conduct  As 
long  as  they  are  sinners  they  abide  in  condemnaticm ;  Uie  wrath 
of  God,  or  condemnatory  operation  of  the  divine  law,  "  abideth 
en  them."  But  the  reason  why  their  sins,  on  this  blessed  con- 
aommation  of  the  gospel  work,  shall  be  remembered  no  more,  is, 
that  they  will  no  more  have  sin  inhering^in  or  adhering  to  them, 
to  be  remembered.  This,  in  the  practical,  gospel  sense,  is  the 
foi^veness  of  sins.  It  is  not  giving  impunity  to  sin.  It  is  not 
remitting  punishment  because  of  the  substitution  of  punishment 
inflicted  on  a  hostage  or  vicar,  which,  aa  fas  ^msos^ 
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with  the  law  ia  concerned,  would  be  no  forgiveness  at  all. 
But  it  ia  the  blotting  of  the  sins  of  the  penitent  out  of  re- 
membrance, and  receiving  him  in  his  reformed  character,  his 
hatred  of  sin  and  love  of  holiness,  as  if  he  had  never  sinnei 
It  is  a  verification  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul;  —  "There  is 
therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit  For 
the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  made  me  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death/'  (Rom.  viii.  12.)  This  subject 
of  forgiveness  will  be  more  fuUj  treated  in  our  next  chapter, 
in  review  of  Mr.  Hudson's  remarks  on  the  same  topic. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  present  labor  to  show  from  the  Scrip- 
tures that  the  gospel  reveals  a  divine  purpose  in  the  moral 
system,  which  purpose  provides  for  nothing  less  than  the  ulti- 
mate perfect  and  universal  victory  of  light  over  darkness,  truth 
over  error,  knowledge  and  faith  over  ignorance  and  unbelief, 
love  over  hatred,  hohness  over  sin,  and  life  over  death.  And 
this  purpose  is  sure  and  reliable,  because  it  shall  be  developed 
and  consummated  by  instrumentalities  and  agencies  which 
derive  their  appointment  and  efficiency  from  the  will  of  God. 
And  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  means  nothing,  and  can 
mean  nothing,  opposed  to  this  great  and  reliable  purpose  of 
God  in  the  moral  system.  ^ 

In  respect  to  the  "better  covenant,  established  on  better  ^ 
promises,"  this  superiority  obtains  in  several  particulars.  In 
the  first  place,  the  gospel  promises  are  promises  of  better 
things  than  those  of  the  law.  The  promises  of  the  Mosaic 
covenant  were  promises  of  temporal  blessings,  while  those  of 
the  gospel  are  promises  of  spiritual  and  final  and  immortal 
good.  In  the  second  place,  the  promises  of  the  gospel  constitute 
a  ground  of  stronger  faith  and  more  steadfast  hope,  because 
they  are  based  upon  more  positive  terms  and  a  higher  agency. 
To  a  great  extent  the  promises  of  the  law,  while  inferior  in 
their  nature,  were  based  upon  an  if,  and  that  (/"upon  feeble 
human  agency. 

When  theologians  have  rested  the  ultimate  and  inunortal  des- 
tinj  of  man  upon  an  if,  and  that  if  u^on  the  present  achieve- 
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ments  of  fiseble  liumiaLn  agencies,  our  Universalist  brethren 
have  sometimes  alleged  that  they  are  ministers  of  the  law  of 
Moses  instead  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  But  this  is  giving  their 
theory  too  much  honor.  The  law  of  Moses  never  proposed 
to  mankind  the  disposal  of  their  immortal  destiny  by  their 
own  doings  of  a  day.  It  was  never  designed  to  fill  the  place 
unto  which  the  gospel  was  appointed.  It  was  a  transition 
economy,  designed  to  redeem  a  chosen  people  from  idolatry, 
and  to  open  the  way  for  the  mission  of  Christ  It  ^made 
nothing  perfect'*  (Heb.  vii.  1^).)  Its  chief  sanctions  were  in 
the  consideration  of  rewards  and  punishments;  but  it  never 
proposed  immortal  life  a:3  tlie  payment  of  the  poor  services  of 
the  present  fleeting  moments;  nor  was  Sinai  ever  dishonored 
by  the  thunder  of  endless  torments  or  extinguishment  of  being 
for  to-day*s  delimjueneies.  Although  Moses  and  the  pwphets 
were  not  etainently  ministers  of  life  and  immortality,"  yet 
whenever  the  spif it  of  prdpliecy  in  thent  inspired  breathings 
of  that  great  ultimatum  of  universal  good,  it  rested  it  in  the 
fsame  Divine  I  TflLL,'^  which  sounds  long  and  loud  in 
the  Christian  revelation. 

Another  circumstance  in  relation  to  the  passage  quoted  from 
the  Hebrews,  sliould  be  noted  here  The  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah which  is  qtioted  and  applied  by  the  apostle,  mentions 
Israel  and  Judah  as  the  parties  with  whom  the  new  and  better 
covenant  sliOuld  be  nia;de.  But  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  prophets  were  ministers  only  to  Israel,  and  as  the  Mosaic 
covenant  was  spe<;ially  for  them,  it  was  natural  that  the  proph- 
ets, when  designing  to  foreshow  the  superiority  of  the  new 
covenant  in  contrast  with  the  old,  slionld  sonietinies  speak  of  it 
as  a  covemtnt  wltli  the  same  people  to  whom  was  committed 
the  fontter.  But  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel  cove- 
nant, as  distinguished  from  the  law,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  was 
directing  my  argument  in  the  use  of  this  Scripture.  And  now, 
&s  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  is 
broken  down,  and  the  ministers  of  the  new  covenant  are  or- 
dained ambassadors  of  the  gospel  unto  "  all  peo^Vef '  \1  S&  ^1 
course  our  mission  to  proclaim  unto  all  peo^\e,  Vdl  Wift  Ti«ca& 
29 
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of  the  Gvod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  same 
BubUmcly  glorious  "  I  WILL." 

What  then  is  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  ?  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  such  a  kind  and  degree  of  independence  of 
motives,  as  ^  makes  the  actions  of  men  no  more  traceable  bj 
any  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect."  We  have  seen  that  the 
whole  Bible  economy  of  laboring  to  in^rove  mankind  by  the 
presentation  of  reasons  and  motives,  repudiates  such  a  defini* 
tion  of  human  free  will.  So  does  our  own  consciousness.  For 
just  so  surely  and  so  much  as  we  are  conscious  of  acting  volun- 
tarily, we  are  conscious  of  acting  from  the  influence  of  motives. 
So  also  is  such  theory  ignored  by  the  whole  system  of  moral 
training  by  the  use  of  instruction.  It  metamorphoses  the 
Christian  ministry  into  mere  jugglery;  for  it  recognizes  no 
more  of  the  philosophy  of  relation  as  of  means  to  ends,  in  the 
words  uttered  by  the  preacher  in  their  bearing  upon  any  refoiv 
matoiy  e£fect,  than  there  is  between  the  mutterings  of  the  jug- 
gler, and  the  feats  which  he  performs. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  meaning  of  freedom,  ascribed  to  the 
human  will  ?  It  is,  that  mean  chooses  voluntariltfj  according  to 
Ms  own  pre/erenceSf  and  that  he  acts  voluntarilt/y  according  to 
the  influence  of  motives  which  operate  within  his  own  mind. 
This  is  the  only  free  agency  which  man  possesses  in  fact ;  and 
it  is  the  only  light  in  which  we  can  conceive  of  the  dignity  of 
responsible  moral  freedom.  If  'the  action  of  the  human  will  is 
a  mere  motiveless  impulse,  induced  by  nothing,  but  coming  of 
a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  will  alone,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
more  moral  freedom  in  it,  bo  more  of  the  responsibility  of  a 
deliberating  and  purposing -moral  being,  than  there  is  in  the 
effluvia  of  the  carrion  or  the  fragrance  of  the  rose.  But  take 
the  term  freedom,  as  applied  to  the  will,  as  a  synonym  of  voir 
untary,  and  we  have  a  rational  view  of  the  proper  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  man,  as  a  being  of  motives  ;  and  we  can  under- 
standingly  recognize  him  as  he  is  in  fact,  and  as  he  is  described 
and  appealed  to  in  the  Scriptures  throughout,  the  subject  of  a 
moral  government,  and  a  being  susceptible  of  culture  by  appro- 
priate means. 
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Art  an  illur<trative  specimen,  exhibiting  this  true  moral  free- 
dom of  man  in  harmonious  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  pur- 
poses and  operations  of  God  in  the  moral  system,  I  will  intro- 
duce to  your  attention  the  case  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  He  was 
journeying  on  the  way  in  the  spirit  of  war  and  madness  against 
the  Christian  cause,  determined  to  exterminate  from  earth  the 
Christian  church.  At  length,  a  supernatural  light  shone  about 
him,  and  a  voice  addressed  him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest 
thou  me?"  "Who  art  thou,  Lord?"  "J  am  Jesus,  whom 
thou  persecutest."  "Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?" 
How  is  this  ?  Is  he  forced  against  his  will  ?  —  compelled  to  be 
sfived  whether  he  will  or  not  ?  No.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said, 
"  Lord  Jesus,  whose  cause  I  have  striven  in  my  darkness  to 
dfe^troy,  in  this  new  light  I  see  thee  to  be  God's  own  Messiah, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  my  everlasting  friend,  my  life,  my 
all.  It  is  now  my  soul's  desire  to  devote  all  my  being  to  thy 
service.  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  And  Jesus  sdid  to 
him  there  upon  the  spot,  "  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose."  What !  A  purpose  upon  a  free,  accountable,  moral 
agent  ?  So  Jesus  said.  And  if  we  have  a  theology  which  does 
not  admit  of  a  divine  purpose  in  the  moral  system,  our  theology 
is  not  truly  Christian.  But  what  was  that  purpose  ?  "  To 
niake  thee  a  minister,  and  a  witness  of  me."  What  an  imple- 
meint  that  was  for  Jesus  to  select,  of  which  to  make  a  Christian 
minister.  Could  he  do  it?  Yes  ;  with  all  the  ease  with  which 
the  rising  beams  of  the  morning  dispel  the  dark  shades  of  night, 
did  the  sweet  light  of  Jesus'  truth  dispel  the  darkness  of  that 
roadman's  soul,  and  enlist  all  his  affections,  and  his  will,  and 
his  agency,  into  co-operation  with  itself.  And,  when  that  shall 
be  fulfilled  which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  all  his 
holy  prophets  since  the  world  began,  that  the  veil  of  darkness 
shall  be  removed  from  all  minds,  and  the  same  light  of 
heavenly  truth  and  love  shall  shine  into  every  soul,  then,  be- 
cause men  are  free  moral  agents,  and  will  love  that  which 
appears  to  them  supremely  lovely,  they  will  all  love  and  adore 
their  Father  and  Saviour.  And  then,  if  you  will  hold  auy  \sl 
continued  and  eternal  opposiitlm  to  Christ,  you  mxttX  v^v} 
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thair  free  agencj,  and  pickle  them  down  into  etenml  moni 
mHnmues,  and  restrain  Uiem  from  loviog  what  fills' their  wholB 
squIb  widi  its  lov^iness.   You  cannot  do  it 

Oky  this  free  moral  agency,  which  so  many  have  thonglitto 
be  a  torpedo  that  haa  happened  into  the  moral  system  to  make 
of  it  final  wredc  and  ruia !  —  this  whe^  within  a  wheel,  placed 
there  by  the  Author,  not  to  defeat  his  own  purpose  in  the  whole, 
bill  to  aid  that  purpose !  — under  God  I  revere  it^  and  love  to 
dwell  upon  it,  for  its  det^cined  importance  as  God's  iastni- 
mentality  for  the  regeneration  and  ultimate  glory  of  the  moral 
universe. 

But  some  men  will  say  that  the  case  of  Saul  is  an  exceptioa 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  divine  government  with  moral  beia^ 
I  reply,  that,  in  princtpky  it  is  not  an  exception.  To  be  sare 
the  extrauwdinary  and  supernatural  mcanner  of  presenting  the 
eindenee  to  Saul's  mind,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  method. 
But  there  was  no  more  interference  with  the  natural  and 
legitimate  action  of  SauFs  intellect,  and  his  will,  in  respect  to 
the  appreciation  of  truth,  and  its  operation  upon  the  mind,thB& 
there  is  in  any  and  all  cases  of  conversion  and  culture  hj 
instruction.  The  truth  of  Chi'ist  would  have  operated  upon 
the  will  of  Saul  in  precisely  the  same  way,  when  it  had  fairly 
come  into  his  understanding,  if  it  had  come  through  the  ordinary 
presentation  of  evidence.  But  the  Lord,  for  a  sufficient  reason, 
interposed  in,  this  case  by  extraordinary  mean%,  to  present  to 
the  persecutor's  mind  the  evidence  of  Christ's  Messiahsbip. 
And  if  the  evidence  to  Saul's  mind,  from  the  fact  then  and 
there  displayed,  of  Jesus'  life  from  the  dead  as  the  Messiah 
that  should  come,  4egitimately  wrought  so  entire  a  change  in 
his  sentiments  and  moral  affections,  how  much  more  shall  the 
actual  experi'encey  to  all  men,  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead 
into  life  immortal,  banish  all  unbelief,  affect  the  whole  mind 
and  fill  the  whole  soul  with  wonder,  admiration,  and  love.  The 
scene,  extraneous  to  himself,  which  was  made  to  pass  before 
the  mind  of  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  though  effectual  to 
his  enlightenment  and  change  of  love  and  of  will,  was  but  a 
triS^  campared  with  tbe  ex^^nenc^  oi  vVv&  \< being,  with 
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eveiy  man,  togetiier  mtli  the  entire  scene  presented  to  ins 
vision,  when  he  shall  paas  through  death  and  rise  into  immortal 
life.  Men  being  free  moral  agents,  you  cannot  prohibit  their 
loTe  and  admiration,  iu  the  light  of  such  evidence.  We  wonder 
mot  that  the  Scnptures  associate  the  idea  of  spiritual  subjection 
to  Christ,  and  an  inheritance  of  glory,  witli  the  xesurrectiooi 
Jife. 

Why,  in  that  immortal  state,  there  must  needs  be  a  pure 
seraphic  pleasure  in  the  very  tact  of  personal  conscious  exist- 
ence. J'^ven  in  this  frail  mortal  constitution,  there  is,  in  the 
liealthy  physical  system,  enjoyment  in  the  very  fact  of  being. 
The  healthy  infant,  for  instance,  when  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
higher  pleasuixis  of  reason  and  moral  aifections,  manifests  that 
there  is  living  pleasure  coui'sing  through  its  veins.  And  surely, 
wrhen  we  shall  be  born  into  eternity,  with  bodies  ineorruptibie, 
and  in  every  way  so  infinitely  superior* to  these  clayey  tene- 
ments, our  very  bodies  will  be  sensoriums  of  pl(iasant  sensa- 
tions,— and  our  spirits,  incorporated  with  heavenly  bodies,  will 
be  in  a  condition  more  clearly  to  perceive  the  being  and  pres- 
ence, and  to  i-eciprocate  the  love,  of  the  great  and  good  Father 
of  spirits. 

Say  not  that  this  is  mere  speculation.    It  is  the  natural  and 
legitimate  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  on  "  free  will,"  let  it  be  remarked 
that  if  my  opponent  will  settle  down  upon  the  definition  w^hich 
makes  it  a  thing  independent  of  the  influence  of  means  and 
motives,  and  makes  its  actions  "no  more  traceable  by  the 
philosophy  of  cause  and  effect,"  he  must,  to  carry  out  his  theory, 
throw  up  the  entire  system  of  reforming  and  cultivating  society 
by  the  use  of  a  moral  and  Christian  ministry,  ignore  all  proph- 
ecy, and  all  faith  in  a  Divine  purpose  in  the  moral  system, 
and  leave  the  world  in  the  power  of  a  lawless  whirlwind.  But 
if  he  will  recede  from  this  appalling  definition,  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is,  just  what  we  see 
and  know  it  to  be  in  fact,  the  power  and  privilege  of  voluntary 
action,  and  that  from  the  influence  of  motives  which  0Qerax& 
within  our  own  minds,  —  then  he  can  Ta\^^  ?xom  \\.  xiQ  w^gws^KoX 
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against  the  Universalist  faith  in  the  perfect  purpose  and  gOT- 
ernment  of  God  in  the  moral  system,  and  the  issue  of  that 
government  in  tlie  consummaiion  of  that  purpose,  without  a 
case  of  collision  with  the  pnnciples  and  laws  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem. He  maj  ascribe  as  much  power  to  human  agencj  as  he 
pleases,  and  as  much  freedom,  and  keep  as  far  out  of  what 
theological  disputants  call  "  fatalism,"  only  let  him  stop  short  of 
turning  it  outside  of  the  sphere  of  the  Divine  government,  let 
him  leave  it  a  place  in  the  moral  system  among  the  relations 
of  "  cause  and  effect,"  and  he  and  I  will  have  no  occasion  of 
controversy  upon  this  point,  but  we  will  together  expect  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Father's  "  good  pleasure  which  he  bath 
purposed  in  himseff, "  and  will  have  fellowship  with  old  father 
Abraham,  who  **  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  unto  him 
for  righteousness." 


CHAPTER  VU. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND   MORAL  ARGL'MENT. 

The  time  was  when  the  most  absurd  and  wicked  dogma?^, 
having  been  voted  Orthodox  by  a  council,  were  propounded 
to  the  people  with  as  arbitrary  tone  of  nuthority  as  that  in  which 
the  naval  commander  pronounces  his  orders,  in  a  gale,  or  in  a 
battle.  The  teachers  of  such  Orthodoxy  felt  no  necessity  for 
an  effort  to  harmonize  their  dogmas  with  reason  or  the  moral 
sense,  decrying  these  as  carnal  and  depraved.  The  authority 
hy  which  their  creeds  were  enforced  upon  the  people  was, 
when  they  possessed  power  to  wield  them  —  the  prison,  rack, 
gibbet,  and  stake ;  find,  when  wanting  this  power,  the  sanction 
was  an  endless  hell.  But  now  the  time  has  come  when  every 
theorist  feels  the  desire  and  perceives  the  necessity  of  giving 
his  theory  the  shmv  of  reason,  commending  it  to  the  moral  sense 
of  man,  and  harmonizing  it  with  the  principles  of  honor  and 
right  in  God.  This  work  our  brother  undertakes  in  his  Fifth 
chapter,  for  his  system  of  Destructionism.  He  heads  his  titth 
and  concluding  chapter  with  this  inquiry : — 

^^Does  the  Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  a  Class  accord  with 
a  fust  Philosophy,  and  with  the  Sentiments  of  Humanity  f  " 

He  then  lays  out  the  work  of  the  chapter  in  the  following 
manner: — 

The  present  and  concluding  chapter  of  ray  prolonged  argu*-  • 
ment  must  be  somewhat  miscellaneous.  I  must  touch  brielly 
the  supposed  metaphysical  proofs  of  man's  immortality ;  a  theo- 
logical argument,  or  the  doctrine  of  salvation ;  the  supposed 
reformatory  design  of  all  punishment ;  and  the  questions,  What 
is  benevolent  to  man  ?  and,  Wha(;  is  worthy  of  God  ?  " 

The  first  topic  here  proposed,  embracing  the  "  meta^lv^xivwii 
proofs  of  man's  immortality,"  is  substantiaWy  \\\^  BSitaR 
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dificossed  in  his  third  chapter,  and  in  mj  first  Therefore,  I 
will  not  tax  the  reader  with  anj  thing  farther  upwi  it  hes^ 
than  to  briefly  notice  one  or  two  new  phases  of  the  snbjecl 
here  presented,    Pi'of.      notes : — 

«  J  1.        Ontolofied  Proof  of  a  Futwre  Life." 

To  save  the  mass  of  readers  the  labor  of  turning  to  the  di 
tionarj  to  learn  the  meaning  of  a  word  not  in  Terjr  comnuHi 
use,  I  will  tell  them  here,  that  Ontology  sigaiftes  ^  Hie  sei^ 
of  the  necessary  constituents  and  relations  af  all  beings/^ 

I  haTc  no  occasion  to  follow  my  opponent  in  Lis  renewed 
effort  to  entangle  tl^e  great  question  of  human  immortality,  as  it 
stands  between  bim  and  me,  with  the  mystical  definitions  aod 
metaphysics  of  the  Gentile  philosophers,  who  argued  from  the 
immateriality  and  indivisibility  of  the  spul.  Nor  does  it  mat^ 
ter  to  mc  from  what  school  of  philosophers  the  doctrine  of  iio- 
mortality  first  came  as  a  deductiou  from  reason,  or  £n»i  the 
philosophical  study  of  man.  I  showed  in  my  third  chapter  of 
this  discussion,  that  there  was  manifest  in  all  the  unenlightened 
ages  of  heathendom  the  want  of  a  revelation  from  God,  a  rev* 
elation  which  this  want  itself  did  not  supply ;  yet  Uiis  want^ 
belonging  to  the  constitution  of  man  who  is  mode  far  inunortal* 
ity,  naturally  enough  excited  to  thought  and  inquiry  on  tb« 
subject,  and  to  the  framing  of  various  hypotheses  in  respect  to 
another  life.  And  . the  fact  that  these  hypotheses  wcrre  measor* 
ably  faulty,  places  no  hinderanee  in  the  way  of  our  studying 
man  in  tlte  light  of  the  gospel  which  is  given  us,  and  praving 
all  thin^,  toehold  fast  that  which  is  good.'' 

Neither  am  I  to  be  startled  back  from  the  u&e  of  any  just 
metaphysical  argument  for  human  immortality,  by  the  notifica- 
tion that  some  philosophers  liave  strained  such  argument  so  far 
as  to  make  it  prove  the  immortality  of  all  the  brute  *  species. 
The  citation  of  the  fact,  that  some  brutes  appear  to  develop 
mental  faculties  equal,  or  superior,  to  some  men,  throws  no 
embarrassment  in  the  way^of  enlightened  reason.  Between 
one  and  another  of  all  the  orders  of  nature  there  is  some- 
where a  boundary,  where  the  lower  extremes  of  one  and 
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the  higher  extremes  of  the  othei*  come  near  together,  and  even 
!  seem  to  pass  each  other  transveraely.  On  or  near  this  line,  be- 
tween the  animal  and  vegetable,  and  between  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  there  are  sabjeots  of  conflicting  claim  be- 
tween the  zoologist  and  botanist,  and  the  botanist  and  miner- 
alogist. Tet  the  existence  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
departm^ts  of  nature,  as  three  distinct  and  strongly  marked  spe- 
ctes,  is  known  to  all.  And  even  those  individaals  of  each  s^pecies 
which,  on  the  outermost  vei'ge,  are  not  easily  classified  by  hu- 
man perception,  are,  in  their  predominant  character,  members 
of  one  or  the  other.  So  with  the  human  species.  Having,  in 
this  eompound  constitution,  an  animal  nature,  this  nature  de- 
v^ops  itself  in  different  individuals,  just  as  should  have  been 
e^cpected,  in  all  varieties  of  degrees,  till,  in  the  lowest  cases  of 
human  kind, .  the  sagacity  of  some  animal  instincts  seems  to 
outdo  their  reason.  What  then  ?  They  are  members  of  the 
haraan  family ;  and  in  that  family  circle  they  constitute  a  link 
which  cannot  be  spared.  Their  Creator  and  Father,  down 
amidst  (he  surroundings  of  earth  and  dust  sees  his  child,  and 
his  wisdom  and  love  will  some  time  raise,  inform,  and  refine  it. 

Mr.  Hudson  says  that  Bishop  Butler  and  Isaac  Taylor 
have  remarked  that  the  metap^hysical  arguments  for  our  im- 
mortality are  about  as  good  for  the  immortal  life  of  our  four- 
footed  and  footless  neighbors.'*  If  by  "  metaphysical  argu- 
ments "  they  meant  chemical  analyses  of  the  sotd,  their  remark 
may  be  accredited  as  sensible.  But,  taking  the  word  metaph^" 
steal  in  its  free  and  practical  sense,  as  relating  to  the  science 
of  the  mind,"  in  its  capacities  of  thought  and  knowledge,  But- 
ler and  Taylor  are  inexcusably  at  fault  in  the  above-quoted 
remark.  As  I  showed  in  my  third  chapter  of  this  discussion, 
in  relation  to  all  the  brute  creation,  as  far  as  we  can  know, 
thei^  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  full  development  and  use  of 
all  their  powers,  and  ample  provision  for  the  full  satisiaction 
of  -all  their  wants,  in  the  scenes  and  productions  of  the  earth. 
Not  so  with  man.  The  most  advanced  mind  in  this  life  does 
but  just  begin  to  develop  its  capacities  and  aspirations  for 
iUioiitahk  adviiiiietmeot  an  diseovery,  and.  knwiXftft^ 
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wisdom,  and  love,  and  happiness.    And  there  are  wants  com-  i 
mon  to  all  men  which  e^^rth  can  never  satisfy.    This  universal  ! 
fact  in  the  constitution  of  our  race  is  that  which  is  recogniziHi  | 
by  St.  Paul,  in  form  of  "  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  crea- 
tion,**   the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travailing  together  ia 
pain,"  and  the  maicing  of  the  human  creation  subject  to  vanity, 
*^in  hope.-*    All  these  functions  and  motions  of  the  human 
mind  are  rationally  accounted  for  by  my  opponent  himself,  ia 
the  concession  that  ^*  man  is  made  for  immortality."  Does 
there  exist  any  such  philosophical  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
brute  species  are  made, /or  immortality?    None  at  ail. 

There  follows,  in  the  section  of  tiie  Affirmative  Argument 
under  review,  a  somewhat  protracted  strain  of  query  and  cogi- 
tation about  the  soul  (using  the  word  soiil  in  the  sense  of 
spirit,  or  man*s  superior  and  immortal  nature),  concemuig  its 
substance,  its  composition,  its  measure  and  weight,  its  how  and 
wherefore,  etc,  etc.  My  answer  to  all  this  I  will  comprise  in 
the  following  anecdote :  — 

*^  A  pliilosopher,  more  curious  than  wise,  desired  to  ascertain 
the  properties  of  the  sun.    He  concluded  that  the  sun's  rays 
were  emissions  of  parts  of  itself,  and,  consequently,  if  he  coald 
analyze  a  ray,  and  ascertain  its  substance,  he  would  have  deter- 
mined the  substance  of  the  sun  itself.    At  work  he  went  on 
iiis  chemical  experiment.    He  held  up  an  open  phial  in  an  in- 
clination to  xeceive  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  clapped  in  the  stopple 
to  hold  the  ray  fast,  with  the  view  to  subject  it  to  a  chemical 
analysis.    But  he  found  nothing  there  to  analyze ;  and  so  he 
inferred,  and  announced  the  grave  conclusion,  that  the  ray  was 
nothing,  and  the  sun  was  naught    But  notwithstanding  this  ) 
sage  conclusion  of  the  baffled  philosopher,  the  commop  sense  , 
of  mankind  is  experimental  and  undoubting  iii  its  assurance, 
that  the  sun  is  a  fact,  and  that  its  beams  are  a  shining,  gk>w-  { 
ing,  and  vivifying  reality. 

.  So  with  regard  to  human  immortality,  as  a  subject  of  Chris- 
tian hope,  and  an  inheritance  belonging  to  man  in  the  design 
of  Grod  from  his  (man's)  original  constitution.  Though  the 
Bpmtmi  diMdist  may  irot  b«  able  to  hold  it  in  liig  crucibH  to  ( 
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prove  its  substance  by  chemical  analysis,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact,  the  light  and  glow  of  which  we  meet  in  ail  our  study  of 
ourselves  and  our  kindred.  And  all  this,  in  the  only  form  in 
which  it  lies  in  our  mind  as  important,  and  in  which  we  urge 
it  upon  the  consideration  of  our  fellow-men,  my  opponent  fully 
concedes,  in  the  following  expressions  of  sentiment :  —  First ; 
— "  I  grant  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul.  For  I  do  not 
make  the  mind  out  of  the  brain,  however  dependent  it  may  be, 
ill  the  present  economy,  on  cerebral  action ;  rather,  I  regard 
the  bitiin  and  all  organism,  as  produced  by  vital  forces."  Sec- 
ond;—  "Because  man  was  made  for  immortality,  there  had 
<*ver  been,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  many  thoughts 
about  it."  (Affirmative,  c.  iv.  §  1.) 

This  is  all  that  is  essential  to  the  philosophical  argument. 
As  I  showed  in  my  main  argument  on  this  subject,  the  chief 
nnd  ultimate  use  and  destiny  of  all  created  existences,  is  drawn 
lis  a  design  in  their  original  constitution,  and  begins  to  be  de- 
veloped in  their  incipient  stages.  The  seed  that  contains  the 
principle  of  the  vine  which  shall  need  the  support  of  sturdier 
trees  or  walls,  has  in  it  the  principle  of  the  requisite  tendril, 
just  as  really  as  it  has  the  principle  of  the  body  of  the  vine. 
The  worm  which  is  designed  to  become  a  butterfly,  has  the 
principle  in  itself  which  is  to  be  developed  into  that  superior 
life.  The  butterfly  life  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  the  cater- 
pillar. No  worms  ever  become  butterflies  who  were  not  made 
for  the  butterfly  life.  So,  likewise,  no  ordel*  of  beings  will  ever 
pass  into  the  immortal  life,  but  such  as  were  "  made  for  im- 
mortality." And  they  who  are  made /or  immortality,  with  the 
whole  design  in  their  embryo  state,  as  the  complete  temple  of 
the  scientific  builder  is  in  his  original  draft  upon  the  trestle- 
board,  ■ —  their  relation  to  the  purposed  immortal  life  being  so 
originally  constitutional  as  to  be  perpetually  inspiring  '*  many 
thoughts  about  it,"  they,  of  course,  have  in  them  the  germ  of 
that  life  immortal,  a  spirit  which  constitutes  the  the  myself 
which  shall  pass  into  the  new  and  higher  organism,  and  con- 
stitute their  personal  identity  there.  And  such  being  the  high 
and  glorious  destiny  the  principle  of  ^ViioAx  Sa  xwaoKV^x^^^ 
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ivitli  our  preseut  being,  aad  oorrespoadingly  such  the  wants, 
ospinitioas,  and  earnest  expectatioa  "  of  the  soul,  the  gos- 
pel wlikh  brings  out  tbis  great  tiutli  in  a  full  apd  lucid  lightf 
is  indeed  to  the  believing  mind  the  nourishing  bread  and  water 
of  life.  There  is  in  it,  by  tl>e  law  of  relations  and  atfinities, 
the  same  adaptedness  to  tlie  constitutional  wwls  of  the  soul,  that 
tliere  is  in  bread  and  water,  to  the  c<Kistitutional  wants  of  the 
body.  From  this  blessed  gospel  we  have  the  positive  assur- 
ance, as  shown  in  our  chapter  iii.,  that  God's  beneficent  and 
wise  design  in  making  man  for  immortality,  shall  in  no  case 
prove  a  failure. 

Prof.  Hudson  proceeds  in  this  miseellaneous  cb^ter  to  treat, 

«  §  2.  77ie  Theolosfy  of  Salvtaion." 

In  his  ti'eatment  of  this  subject  he  involves  it  in  the  same 
difficulty  in  which  he  has  involved  other  phases  of  the  divine 
purpose  and  work  tlirough  the  mission  of  Christ.  (See  our  cor- 
rection of  this  mistake,  on  the  phrase  atanion  life,  in  our  chap- 
ter v.)  He  lakes  here  the  idea  of  salvation,  as  it  stands  in  a 
bix>ad  and  comprehensive  expression  of  the  complete  pnrpose 
of  God  in  Chi*ist  involving  the  regeneration  and  glory  of  the 
human  creation,  and  then  he  finds  the  word  salvation  familiarly 
used  in  connection  with  the  current  experiences  of  men  under 
the  progressive  o^mtlons  of  the  gospel  work,  and  seeing  that 
its  realization  involves  tlte  faith  and  obedience  of  the  gospel, 
ho  denominates  the  whole  purpose  g[  salvation  partitive,** 
thus  losing  the  broad  promissory  statements  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose, in  the  diversified  narratives  of  Christian  progress  and  ex- 
perience. Instead  of  merging  the  less  into  the  greater,  and 
the  parts  into  the  whole,  he  merges  the  greater  into  the  less, 
and  the  whole  into  the  parts.  We  have  shown,  in  respect  to 
eternal  lifsy  tliat  the  testimony  that  ^  God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son,"  in  whom  is  the  free 
gift  for  all  men  "  unto  justification  of  life,"  is  not  falsified  by  the 
saying,  that  "  he  who  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting 
life."  In  relation  to  the  work  of  recmciliaiton,  we  have  shown 
tlmt  St.  PauFs  saying,  "AH  things  ar^  of  God  >Yho  hath  recpn 
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taltjd  us  to  liimself  by  Jesus  Christ does  not  falsify  tUe  testi- 
mony wlwcli  he  immediately  iidds,  and  which  was  the  iiore  of 
the  gaspel  ministry  committed  unto  him,  **  To  wit,  thiu  God  was 
in  ChiTgt  reconciling  the  looi'ld  unto  liimself."  And  so  liere,  tlie 
saying  of  Jesus,  in  relation  to  the  connection  l>etwecn  means 
and  ends  in  the  progressive  gospel  work,  He  that  belie veth 
shall  be  saved" — and  that  of  St.  Paul,  explanatory  of  tlie  fore- 
going  —  "  Moreover,  brethren,  I  deckre  unto  you  the  gospel 
which  I  preached  unto  you, — and  by  which  also  ye  are  saved," 
do  not  falsify,  nor  in  any  manner  conflict  with,  or  throw  into 
doubt,  the  broad  -testimony  of  the  Saviour's  mission  in  its 
^<^holBnes5,  that  "  The  Fatlier  sent  tlie  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
tlie  world.'^  The  revelation  of  the  fact,  and  the  nature,  and  the 
purpose  of  God's  covenant  of  grace  given  us  in  Christ  Jesua,  is 
one  thing,  and  presents  us  with  an  infinitely  rich  and  gloriQu^ 
fiubject  of  sure' and  elevating  hope.  Then  the  familiar  con- 
icerse  of  Jesus  and  liis  apostles  with  mankind,  instructing  and 
training  them  into  tlie  culture  and  enjoyment  of  the  princi- 
]2les  of  that  covenant  and  the  blessedness  of  that  hope,  is  quite 
another  thing  —  making,  however,  no  disharmony  witli  the 
great  central  truth  of  the  gospel. 

This  is  the  diversified  manner  of  ministerial  labor  with  Uni- 
versalist  teachers.  We  exhibit  and  elucidate  the  great  central 
truths  of  the  gospel,  as  the  ground  of  Christian  faith  and  hope, 
just  OS  we  judge  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  mid  the 
wants  of  the  common  mind,  require.  And  then  our  most  com- 
mon and  familiar  labor  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  our  peo^ 
pie  into  an  understanding  and  application  of  those  central 
truths,  and  all  the  moral  principles  clustei*ing  in  them,  to  tlie 
duties  and  relations  and  interests  of  life.  And  if  any,  hearing 
us  in  these  practical  teachings,  should  report  us  as  making  the 
whole  gospel  scheme  of  salvation,  the  entire  system  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  hope,  conditional,  uncertain,  and  partitive,"  we 
should  be  thus  treated  with  the  same  injustice  with  which 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  are  in  like  manner  treated. 

With  respect  to  the  term  salvation,  with  the  corresponding 
verb  saxty  oi*  «^W,  it  does  not  of  itself  signify  any  tUuv^v\\<%^- 
SO 
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gpect  to  final  destiny.  If  at  any  time  it  refers  to  a  moral 
deliverance,  rescue,  or  advancement,  which  shall  never  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  i-elapse,  or  a  return  of  the  evil,  it  can  only  be  so 
understood  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  developed  through 
oilier  testimonies.  The  word  means  deliverance,  preservation, 
and  the  like.  It  may  be  applied  to  things ;  and  to  persons,  boA 
physically  and  morally.  You  may  save  money ;  you  may  save 
meat  from  corruption  ;  you  may  save  a  ship  ;  you  may  save 
life.  In  a  moral  respect  you  may  save  a  young  man  from  vice 
and  ruin,  either  by  preserving  his  integrity  and  virtue,  or  by 
restoring  him  when  he  has  fallen  by  temptation.  With  all . 
these  varieties  of  application  the  word  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. When  the  sailors  were  about  to  abandon  the  ship  in 
a  gale  on  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  conveying  St.  Paul  to 
Rome,  that  apostle  said,  ^  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship  ye 
cannot  be  sensed**  "And  the  soldiers*  counsel  was  to  kill  the 
prisoners,  lest  any  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape.  But 
the  centurion,  willing  to  save  Paul,  kept  them  from  their  par- 
pose.*'  In  both  these  cases  the  salvation  spoken  of  was  preser- 
vation of  life. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  it  is  recorded  of 
Jesus,  that  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  disciples  in  relation 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  temple  and  the  end  of  the  Jewish  age, 
when  these  dnngs  should  he,  and  what  should  be  the  signs  of  their 
approach — he  predicted  such  a  time  of  trouble,  such  severity  of 
calamities,  as  never  had  been,  but  assured  his  disciples  that  he 
that  should  endure  faithful  to  the  end,  should  be  saved^  —  that 
is.  from  perishing  in  those  calamities  which  should  effect  so 
sweeping  a  destruction  upon  the  corrupt  people  who  were  to  be 
particularly  the  subjects  of  the  predicted  judgment.  This  is 
probably  one  of  my  opponent's  cases  of  the  use  of  the  word 
savett  for  man's  "  final  destiny,**  showing  final  salvation  to  be 
"  partitive ; "  but  how  erroneously,  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  twenty-fourth  of  Matthew  will  know. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  sixteenth  of  Acts,  that  when  Paul  and 
Silas  hud  been  thrust  into  prison  in  Philippi,  for  the  gospel's 
sake,  and  there  was  a  mlnvculou^  1\\yov«\ivw        of  iKg  prisoi\ 
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doors,  and  casting  off  of  the  prisoners'  bands,  the  jailer  in 
charge,  after  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  cried  oat  in  confu-  ' 
sion  and  terror,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

This  is  probably  another  text  on  my  opponent's  list  which  he 
has  counted  upon  as  using  the  word  saved  ^or  final  human  des- 
iiny^  and  that  to  be  determined  by  What  we  may  "  do "  in  the 
present  time.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  narrative 
will  expose  the  unquestionable  mistake  of  such  a  classification. 
Look  carefully  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  inquirer 
in  the  scene  was  a  prison-keeper  in  a  Gentile  city,  and  cannot 
he  sup|K>sed  to  have  possessed  any  correct  and  enlarged  views 
of  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  gospel.  It  was  the  law  of  the 
reigning  government  that  if  prisoners  were  suffered  to  escape 
tlirough  the  jailer's  neglect,  he  must,  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  was  practicable,  bear  the  punishment  to  which  the 
prisoners  were  liable.  It  was  this  circumstance  that  caused 
the  jailer  to  attempt  to  fall  upon  his  sword  when  he  awaked 
and  saw  the  prison  doors  open,  and  supposed  the  prisoners  had 
escaped.  And  though  tlie  announcement  of  Paul  that  they 
were  all  there,  stayed  his  hand  from  the  act  of  suicide,  yet  he 
could  not  in  a  moment  recover  from  his  extreme  agitation,  and 
the  immediate  impression  would  naturally  be,  that  &s  the  men 
he  had  severely  treated  by  unnecessarily  thrusting  thenj  into 
the  inner  prison  or  dungeon,  were  favorites  of  God.  or  of  the 
gods,  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  the  Divme  vengeance ;  and 
it  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  when  there  Jiad  been  no  time  for 
deliberation,  that  "  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in.  and  came  ^ 
ti*embling,  and  fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas ;  and  brought 
them  out,  and  said,  Sfrs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  reference  to  a  rescue 
ivom  either  the  Orthodox  or  Destructionist  hell ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  naturally  he  was  impressed  with  the  pi'esence 
of  some  imminent  danger.  But  1  cannot  find  here  the  most 
distant  reason  for  the  feeblest  conjecture,  that  the  jailer  iiad 
reference  to  having  his  soul  saved  from  being  aiinihiiuted  atler 
death.  If  he  believed  he  had  no  soul  to  survive  the  death  of 
the  body,  he  could  have  no  concern  about  \ta  \>^\t\^jjV\Tv\\\Vv\'^^ 
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and  if  he  thoagbt  he  had  «ucfa  a  soul,  hia  mifid  does  not  qypear 
to  have  been  on  any  abstract  speeolations  about  the  fate  of  that, 
but  on  an  immediate  personal  danger  of  some  sort  or  oUier. 
But  however  vague  maj  have  beea  his  conceptions  of  the 
danger  from  whicii  he  needed  a  rescue,  St.  Paul  seized  upon 
the  opportunity  to  prescribe  to  him  the  means  of  his  reseoe 
from  tlie  greatest  evils  he  had  occasion  to  dread.  Believe  ob 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tluw  shalt  be  aaved,  and  thj  hou^e.*' 
And  from  the  record  that  follows,  it  appears  that  Paul  and  Silas 
instructed  the  whole  iKMisehold  in  the  traths  of  tlie  gospel,  and 
they  believed  and  were  baptized,  and  of  course  realized  wkat 
JesuB  had  said,  ^He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved;"  and  what  Paul  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Cortnthisa 
Qiristians,  I  dedare  unto  you  the  gospel,  which  I  preached 
unto  you,  and  which  ye  have  reeeived*  and  by  which  aiso  ye 
ar»  Movedf  if  ye  keep  in  memory  what  I  preached  unto  you, 
unless  ye  have  believed  in  vain/'  By  this  £A.tth  the  jailer  and 
his  family  enjoyed  a  spu^tual  salvation,  which  involved  a  free- 
dom from  the  horrible  darkness  of  ignorance  and  unbelief,  and 
from  the  terrible  servitude  of  sin. 

And  this  is  the  most  familiar  use  of  the  terms  under  consid* 
eratioo,  in  the  New  Testament :  —  Thou  shalt  call  his  name 
Jeans,  for  he  shall  Mve  his  people  from  their  sins.**  (Matt  i.  21 .) 

For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  ecbve  that  which 
was  lost."  (Luke  xix.  10.)  This  is  repeated,  in  substance, 
several  times.  And.  the  careful  student  will  clearly  see  that 
what  he  was  to  save  the  lost  from,  as  denoted  by  these  testi- 
monies, is,  not  any  extraneous  and  Ibreign  infliction  which  the 
very  Saviour  himself  was  legally  bound  to  execute  upon  them» 
but  the  estate  they  were  in,  by  virtue  of  being  lost  This  is  the 
only  sense  of  the  language.  As  the  saving  of  the  lost  sheep  is 
its  I'ecovery  from  its  wanderings,  so  tlie  saving  of  lost  men,  by 
the  forces  of  the  gospel,  is  the  recovery  of  them  from  that  moral 
condition  which  constitutes  their  lost  estate. 

"  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  pi*eaching 
to  fOM  tham  that  belier*. This  is  tb*  moam  sanation  m  tittt 
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spoken  of  by  Paul,  inraddress  to  those  Yrhowm-e  $cmd,  bj  faith 
in  the  gospel  which  he  preached.    (1  Cor.  xv.  2.) 

*'  For  we  are  saved  by  hope.  But  hope  that  is  seen  is  not 
hope  ;  for  what  a  man  seeth  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for.  But  if 
we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait 
for  it."  (Bom.  viii.  24,  25.)  Here  is  a  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  salvation  which  is  the  fruit  or  concomitant  of  hope, 
and  that  which  is  yet  unseen,  but  is  the  subject  of  hope.  That 
is  the  great  salvation  which  is  the  thing  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
and  the  event  hoped  for,  as  declared  in  the  preceding  verses, 
even  the  delivemnce  of  the  creation  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
rpption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  (Verse 
21.)  My  opponent  may  call  this  salvation  of  hope  "partitive," 
ina^uch  as  it  can  only  be  enjoyed  on  condition  of  the  exercise 
of  hope,  but  it  would  not  have  been  a  satisfactory  hope  to  tlie 
apostle  had  not  the  hope  which  con^)rised  it  embraced  that  great 
and  universal  emancipation,  or  ultimate  Balvation. 

"  For  the  preaching  of  the  qross  is  to  them  that  perish  (or 
abide  in  unbelief )  foolishness ;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it 
is  the  power  of  God. "  (1  Cor.  i.  18.)  "  For  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
to  every  one  that  belie veth."    (Rom.  i.  16.) 

"Through  their  fall  (the  Jews)  salvation  is  come  unto  the 
Gentnes."    (Rom.  xi.  11.) 

"  Be  it  known  unto  you  that  tlie  salvation  of  God  (that  is, 
gospel)  is  sent  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will  hear 
it."    (Acts  xxviii.  28.)  . 

"F  ,  whether  we  be  afflicted,  ...  or  whether  we  be 
comfort '^d,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation,"  (2  Cor.  i.  6.) 

For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation^  (2  Cor. 
▼ii.  10.) 

But  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and 
things  that  accompany  salvation^  though  thus  we  speak."  (Heb. 
tL  9.)  This  was  of  course  a  salvation  then  being  enjoyed,  as 
iX  accompanied  by  the  good  fruits  which  are  always  its 
concomitants. 

J     Whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whouX)  thoM^ 
30* 
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see  bim  not,  yet  believing,  je  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  uA 
full  of  glory ;  receiving  tlie  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  sahatioo 
of  your  fiouls."    (1  Peter  i.  8,  9.) 

But  I  need  not  multiply  my  quotations.  All  these  T\rhich  I 
have  now  quoted  are  o^  my  opponent's  list  of  cases  which  "  apply 
the  salvation  to  a  class  of  men."  To  be  sure  it  is  spoken  of  as 
being  only  in  the  pmctical  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  be- 
lieving and  obedient.  To  talk  of  this  Christian  salvation,  this 
spiritual  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  being  enjoyed  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  arfd  sin,  would  be  a  more  senseless  jargon  of 
words  and  ideas  than  was  ever  heard  in  a  mad-house.  But  the 
fact  and  testimony  of  this  "  partitive"  salvation,  does  not  restrict 
to  themselves,  or  to  ourselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  hope  of  the 
great  and  ultimate  salvation.  It  involves,  instead  of  forbidding, 
this  great  hope.  For  we  who  have  known,  and  believed,  and 
loved,  and  felt  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  know  that  its 
grace  and  power  is  a  leaven  which  will  stop  not  at  us.  We  see 
by  its  light  the  ultimate  end  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  all  things  to  God.    This  is  our  salvation. 

Mr.  Hudson  says  he  has  counted  the  instances  of  the  occar- 
rence  of  the  words  save,  saved,  and  salvation,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  finds  them  one  hundred,  in  which  they  are 
used  "with  apparent  reference  to  man's  final  destiny."  He 
says,  "I  may  over-count  a  little ;  but  I  may  safely  say  if  the 
word  does  not  apply  to  man's  final  destiny  in  most  of  these  in- 
stances, it  does  in  none  of  them,  and  it  assures  the  eternal  life 
of  no  man."  In  reply  to  this,  we  again  assure  our  worthy 
friend  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  huddle  detached  passages 
of  Scripture  together,  and  hurl  them  en  masse  into  a  given  and 
mechanical  application,  lest  we  sliould  come  short  of  proving 
our  tlieory.  .  We  follow  where  the  record  leads,  without  the 
least  anxiety  as  to  the  issue.  If  we  were  to  take  up,  in  suc- 
cession, all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
word  salvation,  in  its  different  forms,  occurs,  and  note  them  aa 
we  have  the  dozen  or  more  foregoing  instances,  we  should  finJ 
the  whole  in  this  circle  of  thought :  to  wit,  that  the  principles 
&nd  purposes  of  the  goape\,  aud     CWvai^^Vvo  \^  iVia  Im^erson- 
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n  of  its  spirit  and  the  executor  of  its  purposes,  are  spiritual 
h,  purity,  love,  and  life,  —  or,  in  other  words,  spiritual  sal- 
on: that  the  salvation  wrought  by  those  principles  is  a 
iervation,  or  rescue,  as  the  case  may  be,  fi-ora  all  the  oppo- 
moral  qualities  and  principles,  from  spiritual  darkness,  un- 
jf,  defilement,  corruption,  sin,  condemnation,  or  death :  — 
Christ,  in  the  fulness  of  this  saving  grace  and  truth,  has 
e,  and  set.  up  his  spiritual  kingdom  among  men,  and  his 
it  is  going  on,  and  as  fast  as  men  are  brought,  by  faith 
;h  works  by  love,  to  receive  Clirist,  they  become  saved,  or 
akers  of  liis  salvation.  And  then,  though  my  learned  op- 
mt  gWL'^ps  the  fact  that  it  is  only  through  such  living  faith 
this  salvation  can  be  enjoyed,  as  proof  that  the  whole  pur- 
I  is  partitive,"  and  the  ultimate  salvation  shall  be  limited 
few,  —  the  great  circle  of  thought  in  which  the  uses  of  the 
IS  saved  and  salvation  revolve  cannot  thus  be  broken ;  — 
.he  testimony  of  the  same  "  grace  and  truth  "  in  Christ  is, 

lie  is  ordained  "to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world:"  that 
ugh  him  God  "will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  unto 
knowledge  of  the  truth ; "  and  that  this  will  is  a  will  of 
jose,  for  he  hath  "  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his 
,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed 

in  any  fallible  agency,  but)  in  himself;  that  in  the  dis- 
sation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  m 
all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
on  earth,  even  in  him."  This  purpose  of  God  which  he 
I  purposed  in  himself  being  consummated,  as  it  will  be,  not 
nee,  but  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  all  men 

be  saved,  in  accordance  with  the  same  conditions  which 
friend  unwittingly  perverts  into  an  argument  for  making 
ultimate  of  the  gospel  mission  of  salvation  "  partitive ; " 

is,  by  bringing  them  into  that  union  and  oneness  with 
ist,  which  is  sjoUvation. 

^erhaps  I  ought  to  devote  a  moment's  particular  attention  to 
opponent's  strong  and  leading  text,  adduced  by  him  as  ap- 
ng  salvation,  in  the  sense  of  a  final  destiny,  to  a  class  of 
I."   It  is  Luke  xiii.  23,  24.  "Are  thete^  X)caX>()^ 
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Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gat^;  for  many,  I  tay  nnto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able." 

It  is  important  to  observe  here,  that  the  question,  ^'Are  dieie 
few  that  be  saved  ?  "  appears  to  have  been  proposed  by  an  un-  \i 
known  person  in  the  crowd ;  and  for  what  porpose,  wbetkr  ^ 
for  information,  or  by  way  of  a  sneer  on  account  of  tfae&v- 
ness  of  Christ's  disciples,  is  not  known,  nor  are  Orthodox  ooitt-  ^ 
mentators  agreed  upon  iL    This  much,  however,  we  may  re-  \ 
gard  as  indisputable ;  that  even  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not  ( 
at  that  time  understand  fully  and  (dearly  the  nature  of  Christ't  \ 
kingdom,  or  of  his  salvation  in  its  spirituality  and  wholeness.  '  % 
Tliey  were  looking  for  a  temporal  kii^om.   See  Mark  x.  35-  i 
37  ;  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6.    Yet  they  understood  all  tint 
it  was  necessary  they  should  know  at  that  stage  of  the  work, 
and  all  that  they  were  sent  to  teach.    They  were  witnesses  of 
Christ's  life,  miracles,  and  words,  to  attest  his  Messiahship;aad 
they  had  a  general  understanding  of  the  |>urity  nud  hopefal- 
ness  of  his  doctrines.    But  it  was  not  until  afler  his  resuneo- 
tion  that  the  spint  was  given  them  which  should  lead  them  klo 
all  truth,  and  bring  to  their  remembrance,  in  a  manner  to  be 
understood,  those  things  which  he  had  said  to  theni  before,  bat 
which  they  had  not  then  attained  to  a  standpcMat  fully  to  com- 
prehend. 

In  this  view  of  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  ev^n  with  the 
difiiCiples,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  tl^t  the  stranger  Jew  in  th^ 
crowd  made  use  of  the  word  saved,  in  the  question  before  us, 
with  any  definite  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christian  sal- 
vation.   The  Endless-miserian  has  the  word  eaved  canonized 
in  his  mind,  as  meaning,  naturally  and  straight  off,  an  escape 
from  endless  torments  in  heU.    The  Destructionist  has  it  oaBh 
onized  in  hi6  mind  as  meaning  a  rescue  from  utter  annihilatioo, 
at  death  or  beyond  the  resurrection.    To  the  former  the  above 
question  reads,  "Are  there  few  that  sliall  escape  endless  tor-  i 
ments  ?  "    To  the  latter  it  reads,  "Are  there  few  tiiat  shall  es-  I 
cape  utter  annihilation  ?  "    But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  sup-  ^ 
pose  that  the  Jewish  querist  had  eitJ^r  of  these  thoughts  in  bis 
mind^  than  there  is  for  con^urm^  u$  tbft  <&a|^5gmtioa  that  he  Lad 
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-    hi  his  milid  th^er  thought  of  beitjg  saved  frort  an  imprisonment 
in  Btna^  as  one  of  Vulcan's  jonmeymen  at  forging  thnnder* 

E  boifcfe; 

fe.      Th^  Jews  expected  that  their  Messiah  would  work  a  great 
■fe  cWiverance  and  exaltation  to  their  people.    And  of  Jesus,  who 
^  was  understood  to  claim  to  be  the  promised  One,  it  was  of 
3*  course  reputed  that  he  was  the  Sent  of  God  for  some  great 
»  work  of  good.    But  as  lie  promised  the  security  and  blessing 
of  his  kingdom  only  to  those  who  entered  into  it  by  faith  in 
m.  hinr,  or  who  became  his  disciples,  while  the  Jews  expected 
that  their  whole  nation,  by  virtue  of  their  being  Abraham's 
B  dhtldren,  would  share  the  benefits  of  his  kingdom,  including 
e   salvation  from  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  yoke,  and  fmm  the 
^  greater  calamities  which  vrere  understood  to  be  impending,  it  is 
ts  iMural  that  the  Jew  in  the  crowd  should  ask  of  Jesus,  ^Are 
^  there  few  that  be  saved  ?  " 

Ajid  tlwit  this  temporal  salvation  was  the  drift  of  the  cpierist, 
is  obvious  from  the  Master's  answer.  He  proceeded  to  urge 
upon  the  querist  and  his  company,  the  importance  of  a  sincere 
«tt«fition  to  his  teachings  and  warnings,  that  they  might  enter 
into  the  way  of  safety,  and  enjoy  his  salvation  spiritually,  and 
share  divine  protection  through  the  unequalled  tribulations  and 
distresses  that  should  come  upon  their  city  and  people.  And  he 
notified  them  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  there 
were  diflculties  in  the  way ;  it  was  a  strait,  that  is,  difficult 
gate;  and  many  who  would  at  length  seek,  or  call  for  divine 
protection,  would  not  be  able  to  avail  tliemselves  of  it,  not  hav- 
ing in  due  time  received  that  instruction  and  cultivated  those 
principles  which  should  guide  them  in  the  way  of  saiVty.  See 
Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.,  and  Luke  xxi. 

It  is  to  me  a  wonder  that  any  should  quote  this  qucptioii, 
**A^  there  few  that  be  saved?"  and  the  answer  made  by 
Jesus,  as  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  theological  contro- 
vei"sy  between  Universalists  and  their  opponents.  It  is 'not 
sttpposable,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Jewish  querist  had  any 
^  thought  in  his  mind  of  the  subject  now  in  such  controver^^y. 
I    And  to  8iij>pose  ilial  Jesus,  uiidcp  the  circutosx^cws^^  t^a 
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w<MT.  when  his  own  disciples  were  not  able  to  receire  snb- 
liiiie  <l<M*trities  of  siUvation  in  all  their  nature  and  extent,  woold 
hnvo  entered  into  a  full  exposition  of  thase  matters  in  mwx 
to  this  question  from  the  crowd  which  had  no  sach  reference. 
— 1(»  .<upi)0:^e  this  I  ^aj)  of  Jesus,  would  be  to  attribute  to  him 
nn  incongruity  entirely  incomfhatiblo  with  his  wisdom,  adapted- 
noss  and  dignity  as  a  teacher. 

The  otlier  two  passages  which  my  opponent  quotes  in  con- 
nection with  this,  will  be  naturally  understood  by  all  our  read- 
ers in  harmony  with  my  general  exposition  of  the  goi^pel  sal- 
vation. 

In  respect  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  expressions.  **aD 
men,"  and  "  the  world,"  as  the  subjects  of  Christ's  work  of 
grace  and  salvation,  Mr.  Hudson's  attempt  to  reduce  them  to 
vagueness  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected  from  a  Biblical 
scholar  of  his  erudition  and  culture.  He  thinks  that  such  lan- 
guage applied  to  God's  covenant  of  grace  for  man,  and  his  pur- 
pose of  salvation  through  Christ,  no  more  proves  that  this  cove- 
nant and  this  purpose  embrace  every  human  being,  than  the  .saj- 
ing,  ^  all  men  come  to  him  "  to  be  baptized  ;  and,  if  we  let  biffl 
alone  all  men  will  believe  on  him;"  and,  ''^Behold,  all  tbe 
world  is  gone  aAer  him,"  —  mean  tliat  every  Jew  was  baptized 
of  Jesus,  and  that  every  individual  in  the  world  had  gone  at'ter 
him. 

This  is  a  sort  of  device  for  throwing  the  provisions  of  the 
new  covenant  into  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  which  used  to  be 
{popular  with  our  Orthodox  opposers ;  but  they  have  generally 
at  least  the  best  informed  among  them,  left  it  in  disuse.  The* 
see  that  it  leaves  the  Christian  ministry  without  a  definite  trutb 
to  preach  to  the  individual.  The  rule  of  language  is  this.— 
that  when  speaking  historically,  of  a  matter  which  is  general 
to  the  mass  and  not  particular  to  the  individuals,  the  terms 
all,"  the  world,"  etc.,  are  often  used  vaguely,  relating  to 
what  is  general,  and  not  individual.  But  when  such  terms  are 
used  in  a  will,  a  deed,  or  any  grant,  or  promise,  or  covenant, 
which  refers  to  the  whole  as  composed  of  individuals,  and  spe- 
cially  concerns  tliem  individually,  e^ucK  terms  must  be  taken  in. 
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ilieir  p£u*ticular  and  unlimited  sense.  For  instance.  J  might 
speak  of  a  family  on  whicii  I  had  called,  and  say,  "  they  were 
all  in  disorder ; '!  and  no  man  would  understand  me  necessarily 
to  mean  that  every  individual  of  the  family  was  disorderly.  I 
speak  of  the  appearance  of  the  family  historically  and  gener- 
ally-, and  not  of  all  the  members  individually.  But  suppase  a 
father  should  provide  in  his  will,  that  his  estate  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  dU  his  ehildren,  —  no  judge  on  eartli  could  ex- 
plain the  will,  by  quoting  the  account  of  all  men  coming  to 
Christ  for  baptism,  to  refer  only  to  the  children  generally,  or 
to  many  of  them,  excluding  this  or  that  individual  of  the 
family.  This  is  a  matter  in  which'  all  the  children  have  an  in- 
terest and  a  claim  as  individuals,  and  the  language  cannot  be 
limited. 

So  with  the  new  covenant,  the  purpose  of  "  grace  and  truth" 
by  Jesus  Christ.  It  contains  an  inheritance  for  all  men  as  in- 
dividuals. The  gospel  minister  is  required  to  proclaim  it  to 
^  every  creature,"  as  a  matter  of  truth  for  him^  —  a  subject  of 
personal  faith  and  hope  and  thankfulness  and  love.  You  can- 
not limit  it ;  you  cannot  generalize  it.  You  must  renounce 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  or  else  preach  the  gospel  news  of  sal- 
vation in  Christ  to  every  man,  as  a  matter  of  truth  for  him. 
In  obedience  to  the  Master's  behest,  you  must  show  to  every 
man  that  by  the  recorded  will  of  the  Father  he  is  heir  to  the 
inheritance  of  eternal  life ;  and  if  he  disbelieves  it,  he  makes 
God  a  liar,  because  he  believes  not  the  record  that  God  gave 
of  hifi  Son.  And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  unto 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.'* 

From  what  does  the  Gospel  save  ? 
Objecting  to  the  Orthodox  theory  of  salvation  from  puni.sii- 
ment  in  the  abstract,  as  of  pernicious  tendency,  and  seeming  to 
acquiesce  partially  in  the  Universalist  tlieory  of  salvation  from 
sin,  Mr.  Hudson  nevertheless  ruminates  as  follows :  — 

**  Y'et  a  great  question  remains  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
salyation*  Are  we  saved  by  grace,  or  by  justice  ?  Is  there 
strictlf  any  remission  of  the  penalty  of  slu,  oy  \^  xk'w^  \vi\«.'t''' 
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Tim  BitAe  of  mind  with  my  learned  friend  on  ibis  andMinie  ■ 
other  theological  questions,  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  ytt  i 
wfirm  animal  body  from  which  the  breath  of  life  has  jort  fled,  | 
continuing  its  mnscular  motions.    His  well-instructed  intelleiet  b 
has  discarded  the  old  barbarian  ideas  of  divine  justice,  as  being  ^ 
a  species  of  satanic  vengeance ;  and  yet  the  motions  of  \k  il 
mind  evince  the  lingering  there  of  the  spirit  of  the  M  error,  t 
So  here  he  asks,  as   a  great  question  "  respecting  the  doctriie  i 
of  sidvatton,  "Are  we  saved  by  grace,  or  by  justice  ?"  What  I 
can  lie  mean  ?   He  knows  that,  in  the  original  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, justice  is  righteousness.    So  then  he  asks  whether  we  1 
are  saved  by  ffraee  or  by  rigktefmmess.    Does  he  think  it  pos- 
sible that  grace  can  be  unrighteous,  or  righteotisness  opposed 
to  grace  ?    Different  terms  are  employed  to  designate  different 
departments,  or  modes  of  operation,  of  a  great  and  beneficent 
pHndple  and  work,  without  implying  opposition*  or  disharmonj. 

See  there  a  family  of  children,  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasant 
homes,  and  indfependent  estates — ^^the  gifl:  of  their  father.  That 
fhther  has  nourished  and  trained  them  up  from  infancy.  He 
gave  them  laws  adapted  to  their*  capacities  and  relation^  ainf 
chastised  them  in  cases  of  transgression,  for  their  correctioD. 
These  chastisements  were  not  the  chief  reformatory  and  pro- 
^gressive  instrumentalities ;  they  were  only  checks  and  con«^ 
tions.  Tlie  principal  moral  influences  to  their  reformation  I 
when  erring,  and  their  elevation  and  happiness,  were  the'  Tir- 
ing, glowing,  planning  and  working  love  of  the  father,  mani- 
fested in  his  care  and  providence  for  them,  and  idl  his  kind  and 
varied  instructions.  And  now  that  they  have  attained  to  an 
age,  and  he  has  educated  them  into  capacities  and  qualifica- 
.tions,  to  improve  and  enjoy  the  inheritance  which  he  had  par-  I 
posed  for  them  from  the  beginning,  a  stranger,  being  informed 
of  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  tliat  family  government,  and 
parental  purpose  and  providence,  which  have  conduced  to  so 
happy  an  issue,  asks  these  childran  whether  all  these  blessings 
from  their  father,  of  disctplioe,  education,  and  wealth,  are  of 
graee^  or  of  r%^hieoume$B^  The  puzzled  children  look  upon  the 
querist  with  amazement,  wotideTlti^ -^Va.!      con  n^ean.  No 
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mortal,  not  the  qu«rist  himself,  can  tell  what  sodk  a  qnestidii 
means.    It  is  a  theological  jumble. 

The  fact  is,  gospel  salvation  is  of  grace,  or  favor,  purely  so, 
because  all  those  provisions,  means,  and  influences,  which  con- 
duce to  it,  are  of  GocTs  unpurchased  and  uninduoed  love.  And 
it  is  just  and  righteous  in  God,  also,  that  he  should  do  for  his 
children  this  work  of  grace.  But  we  are  aware  that,  distia« 
fishing  between  difierent  operations  of  the  diviae  wisdom  aad 
love  in  relation  to  their  administrative  action  upon  mankind, 
the  term  justice  IS'  commonly  applied  to  the  dispensing  of 
awards  to  human  deserts.  In  this  technical  seiise  the  essential 
gospel  salvation,  as  held  by  Universalists,  is  not  hf  justice,  i.e., 
it  is  not  by  way  of  recompense  for  our  deserts.  But  my  oppo- 
nent's theory  makes  what  he  undei'staiids  to  be  the  'gospel  sal- 
vation, to  be  ^  by  justice."  For  he  understands  this  salvation 
to  be  a  rescue  from  being  annihilated,  which  is  to  be  awarded 
to  those  who  shall  receive  it  as  a  recompense  for  their  Kwqmi" 
itng  themselves  Uhe  men.  ^See  Affirmative,  c.  v.  §  1.) 

Mr.  Hudson  proceeds :  — 

^  But  here  we  come  at  the  gist  of  our  question :  If  a  bad 
condition  of  the  soul,  that  is,  sickness  and  disease,  be  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  how  long  must  it  last?  —  what  is  its  natural 
termination  ?  and,  may  recovery  .be  retarded  by  unfbrgiveness, 
or  hastened  apd  even  secured  by  a  work  of  pardon  ?  " 

I  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
answering  tliese  questions,  if  moral  disease  be  the  pui  ^sli- 
ment  of  sin,  it  must  last  until  it  is  cured,  or  salvation  fnom  sin 
effected.  Its  "  natural  termination  "  is  very  instructively  rep- 
resented in  the  case  of  the  prodigal ;  viz.,  to  make  one  sick  of 
«D.  And,  in  respect  to  the  question  whether  recovery  may  be 
^  hastened  by  a  work  of  pardon,"  taking  tlie  word  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  the  work  of  pardon  is  substantially  the  whole  mission 
of  the  gospel  of  grace.  Of  course  recovery  from  moral  disease 
is  the  legitimate  work  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ,  ia  whicfli 
the  work  of  pardon,  even  in  its  popular  sense,  is  necessarily  in- 
eluded.  But  I  will  devote  pai^ticular  attention  to  the  subject 
of  pardon  or  forgiveness  as  a  distinct  o^taVVsii^  ^^\si^i> 
SI 
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to  thilt  etfter  effort     mj  opponent  on  ike  sobjeet,  ivldcb ' 
near  at  hand.* 

He  soys  farther,  oo  the  aobject  in  hand :  

And  here  I  think  I  find  the  common  objection  to  UmYe^ 
%plUm  well  founded,  riz.y  tliat  in  respect  to  penahj  it  has  no 
doctrine  of  saWation.  One  can  not  be  saved  from  what  be  ym 
never  exposed  to ;  nor  can  one  be  saved  from  what  he  actoiUj 
suffers.  The  Univer^alist,  denying  both  the  Orthodox  and 
Dcstructionist  view  of  penalty,  finds  no  salvation  in  that  dire^ 
tlon.  And  the  only  penalty  in  which  he  does  believe  is  always 
suffered  in  full  tale." 

So  then  my  opponent  regards  it  as  a  ^  well-fmmded  objection 
to  Universalism,"  that  it  holds  a  salvation  which  ^  came  not  to 
destroy  (or  make  void)  the  law,  bat  to  fulfil  it."  It  is  the 
pride  of  Universalism  that  it  believes  and  prmnulgates  all  the 
counsel  of  God."  We  hold  it  to  be  as  true  now  as  ever  it  \?a8, 
that  though  hand  join  in  liand  the  wicked  shall  not  be  anpan- 
ished ; "  that  <^  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked ; "  that  sin  is  tlie 
curse  of  human  life ;  that  it  is  moral  disease  and  death.  And 
we  believe,  too,  in  the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  foigive- 
ness  of  sin,  and  that  without  contradiction  of  the  other  tratL 
In  a  word,  we  heUeve  the  Scriptures, 

St.  Paul  gives  us  very  decisive  instruction  on  this  subjeet. 
To  the  Hebrews  (ii.  2,  8),  he  says,  —  **For  if  the  word  spoken 
by  angels  (that  is,  the  law  ^  given  by  the  disposition  of  angeV 
Acts  vii.  53),  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  ire 
escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?"  Here  the  apostle 
recognizes  it  as  an  established  truth  that,  under  the  legal  dis- 
pensation, every  traasgressicm  and  disobedience  (all  sins,  both 
of  commission  and  omission),  received  a  just  (i.e.,  an  adequate) 
recompense  of  reward.  If,  as  my  opponent's  theory  must  have 
it,  the  just  and  la^vful  penalty  of  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience is  annihilation,  those  people  got  pret^  thoroogblj 
annihilated,  who  were  annihilated  for  every  transgression  aad 
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disobedienGe !  Ar>d  there  is-noabi'ogatioD  of  this  law  of  reco&h 
p«^se  in  the  gospel  dispensation.  We  have  the  apostle's  inter* 
rogatory  assertion,  that  there  is  no  way  of  escape  from  the  like 
**j4ist  recompense  of  reward,"  if  we  dishonor  and  abuse  the 
principles  of  the  gospel,  or  of  this  "great  salvation."  "How 
can  we  escape  "a  just  recompense  of  reward,  "if  .we  neglect 
so  great  salvation  ? "  "  Escape  by  repentance  and  pardon,'' 
answei^  my  opponent.  But  Paul's  interrogatory  assertioa 
denies  all  ways  of  escape  from  "  a  just  recompense  of  reward,** 
such  as  was  actually  received^'  under  the  other  dispensatioHi 
for  "  even/  transgression  and  disobedience." 

"  Nor  can  one  be  saved  from  what  he  actually  suffers,"  sayi 
the  Fi^fessoi'.  Yes,  he  can,  in  a  broad  and  practical  sense  of 
tke  language.  True,  from  the  identical  and  abstract  pang  which 
is  past,  he  cannot  be  saved.  But  this  is  narrowing  the  point 
too  contractedly  for  a  discussion  of  moral  pliilosophy.  One  can 
be  saved  from  what  he  actually  suffers^  as  a  condition,  or  cir-> 
cumstance,  either  physical  or  moi^al.  A  man  may  be  actually 
suffering  a  painful  disease,  and  he  may  be  saved  from  it.  A 
lost  sheep  may  be  saved  from  a  wandering  condition  actually 
suffered.  The  prodigal,  who  was  dead  and  alive  again,  was 
saved  from  a  death  which  he  was  actually  suffering.  So  the 
sinner  may  be  saved  from  the  ignorance,  moral  obliquity  and 
perversky,  and  enslavement  to  vile  principles  and  passions, 
which  constitute  his  sinful  estate,  in  which  he  is  actually  suffer- 
ing. And  when  he  is  saved  from  all  these  things,  and  baptized, 
and  purified,  in  the  light  of  love  and  of  God,  tell  me,  ye  who 
know,  what  else  does  he  need  to  be  saved  from  ?  Where  is 
there  any  prmciple  of  law  or  gospel  that  condemns  him  then  ? 
He  is  saved,  to  be  sure,  from  the  protracted  and  multiplied 
evils  which  a  continued  coui'se  of  sin  would  have  brought  him  i 
but  he  is  saved  from  such  protracted  evils  only  by  being  kept 
from  incurring  thera. 

■  Speakii^  of  the  Universalist  view  of  punishment  as  a  cor* 
rectire  or  remedial  instrumentality,  Mr.  H.  says : — 

"  But  this  view  formally  rejects  the  notion  of  *  remission  of 
sins  tfast  sxe  past '  (Bom.  ili.  25),  and  m\oVv«&  «^xvi»u^. 
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see  him  not,  yet  believing,  je  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  wd 
full  of  glory ;  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salTation 
of  your  fiouls."    (1  Peter  i.  8,  9.) 

But  I  need  not  multiply  my  quotations.  All  these  which  I 
have  now  quoted  are  o^  my  opponent's  list  of  cases  which  "  apply 
the  salvation  to  a  class  of  men."  To  be  sure  it  is  spoken  of  as 
being  only  in  the  practical  possession  or  enjoyment  of  the  be- 
lieving and  obedient  To  talk  of  tliis  Christian  salvation,  this 
spiritual  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  being  enjoyed  in  a 
state  of  unbelief  arfd  sin,  would  be  a  more  senseless  jargon  of 
words  and  ideas  than  was  ever  heard  in  a  mad-house.  But  the 
fact  and  testimony  of  this  "  partitive"  salvation,  does  not  restrict 
to  themselves,  or  to  ourselves,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  hope  of  the 
great  and  ultimate  salvation.  It  involves,  instead  of  forbidding, 
this  great  hope.  For  we  who  have  known,  and  believed,  and 
loved,  and  felt  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  know  that  its 
grace  and  power  is  a  leaven  which  will  stop  not  at  us.  We  sec 
by  its  light  the  ultimate  end  of  sin  and  death,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  all  things  to  God.    This  is  our  salvation. 

Mr.  Hudson  says  he  has  counted  the  instances  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  words  save,  saved,  and  salvation,  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  finds  them  one  hundred,  in  which  they  are 
used  "with  apparent  reference  to  man's  final  destiny."  He 
says,  "I  may  over-count  a  little ;  but  I  may  safely  say  if  the 
word  does  not  apply  to  man's  final  destiny  in  most  of  these  in- 
stances, it  does  in  none  of  them,  and  it  assures  the  eternal  life 
of  no  man."  In  reply  to  this,  we  again  assure  our  worthy 
friend  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  huddle  detached  passages 
of  Scripture  together,  and  hurl  them  en  masse  into  a  given  and 
mechanical  application,  lest  we  should  come  short  of  proving 
our  theory.  .  We  follow  where  the  record  leads,  without  the 
least  anxiety  as  to  the  issue.  If  we  were  to  take  up,  in  suc- 
cession, all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the 
word  salvation,  in  its  different  forms,  occurs,  and  note  them  aa 
we  have  the  dozen  or  more  foregoing  instances,  we  should  find 
the  whole  in  this  circle  of  thought :  to  wit,  that  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  gospel,  aud  of  CVir\ai,>NVvo  la  the  imperson- 
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But  this  quotation  from  T.  Southwood  Smith  is  of  no  more 
«ervice  to  his  positions  than  the  quotations  of  my  former  oppo- 
nent, Dr.  Adams,  from  John  Foster,  were'  to  his.  Smith  had 
thrown  off  the  false  theory  of  revengeful  punishment,  but  he 
liad  not  corrected  the  perversion  of  words,  by  which  salvation 
had  been  applied  to  a  hyi)Othetical  deliverance  from  such  pun- 
ishment. It  is  in  this  partially  unenlightened  state,  admitting 
the  word  saved  to  mean  a  deliverance  from  an  impending  future 
endless  punishment,  that  he  says  "  the  advocates  for  the  cor- 
rective nature  of  punishment  do  not  believe  that  all  men  will 
be  saved."  In  the  light  of  the  Christian  salvation,  which  con- 
sists in  deliverance  fix>m  darkness  and  purification  from  lin,  to 
say  that  when  all  men  are  reclaimed  and  made  pure  and  happy, 
they  are  not  saved,  would  be  idiotic. 

To  Dr.  Smith's  definition  of  punishment  as  not  retributive 
(atr  all), but  "prospective"  (altogether),  that " you  are  to  be  pun- 
ished, not  because  you  have  yielded  to  an  evil  volition,  but  that 
you  may  yield  to  an  evil  volition  no  more,"  we  do  not  subscribe. 
We  maintain  that  it  is  firstly  and  necessarily  retributive,  and 
in  its  purpose  and  tendency  corrective.  The  laws  of  right,  of 
physical  and  moral  and  social  health  and  happiness,  inwrought 
with  the  physical  and  moral  natures,  and  the  relations  of  society, 
all  inherit  a  self-avenging  power,  so  that  they  repel,  condemn, 
and  avenge,  in  self- vindication,  whenever  they  are  infracted. 
But  the  allrwise  Legislator  has  so  provided  in  the  constitution 
of  things,  that  this  vengeance  of  the  law  shall  also  be  both  cor- 
rective and  preventive.  But  when  men  cease  to  violate  the 
law,  and  come  to  love  and  honor  it,  it  owes  them  no  grudge,  it 
calls  for  no  farther  vengeance. 

"  But  this  view, "  says  my  opponent,  "  formally  rejects  the 
notion  of  remission  of  sins  that  are  past. "  This  allegation  I 
will  remove,  together  with  his  implication,  all  along  through 
this  section,  of  a  general  opposition  between  punishment  and 
forgiveness,  by  a  brief  exposition  of  this  branch  of  the  gospel 
work. 

The  Greek  word  for  forgiveness,  in  the  Scriptures,  signifies 
-  deiivemnce  from,  liberation  as  of  captives.  TVi% 
31* 
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Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gat^;  for  manj,  Ittjimto 
you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  but  shall  not  be  able." 

It  id  important  to  observe  here,  that  the  question,  "Are  iSam 
few  that  be  saved  ?  "  appears  to  have  been  pix>fx>sed  by  an  un- 
known person  in  the  crowd;  and  for  what  pm-pose,  whetber 
for  information,  or  by  way  of  a  sneer  on  accoont  of  the  few- 
ness of  Christ's  disciples,  is  not  known,  nor  are  Orthodox  eaor 
mentaiors  agreed  upon  iL  This  much,  however,  we  may  n- 
gard  as  indisputable;  that  even  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  not 
at  that  time  understand  fully  and  dearly  the  nature  of  Christ*' 
kingdom,  or  of  his  salvation  in  its  spiritufUity  and  wlu>lenes6i 
They  were  looking  for  a  temporal  kii^om.  See  Mark  x.  3d- 
37  ;  Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  Acts  i.  6.  Yet  they  understood  all  tbt 
it  was  necessary  they  should  know  at  that  stage  of  the  wori^, 
and  all  that  they  were  sent  to  teach.  They  were  witnesMs  of 
Chi*ist*s  life,  miracles,  and  words,  to  attest  his  Messiahship;«iid 
they  had  a  general  understanding  of  ihe  purity  iind  hopeful- 
ness of  his  doctrines.  But  it  was  not  until  after  his  cesurreo' 
tion  that  the  spirit  was  given  them  which  should  lead  them  into 
all  truth,  and  bring  to  their  remembrance,  in  a  nuuiner  to  be 
understood,  those  things  which  he  had  said  to  them  before,  but 
which  they  had  not  then  attained  to  a  standpoint  fully  to  caor 
prebend. 

In  this  view  of  the  circumstances  of  that  time,  even  with  tbe  ] 
disciples,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  stranger  Jew  in  ik 
crowd  made  use  of  the  word  saved,  in  the  question  before  \a, 
with  any  definite  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Christian  sal- 
vation.   The  Endless-miserian  has  the  word  saved  canoni2ed 
ui  his  mind,  as  meaning,  naturally  and  straight  off,  an  escape 
from  endless  torments  in  helL    The  Destructionist  has  it  oaft;  I 
onized  in  his  mind  as  meaning  a  rescue  from  utter  annihilatiao,  ' 
at  death  or  beyojid  the  resurrection.    To  the  former  the  above  { 
question  reads,  ^^Are  there  few  that  sliall  escape  endless  tD^  | 
ments  ?  "    To  the  latter  it  reads,  "Are  there  few  tJiat  sliall  es-  I 
cape  utter  annihilation  ? But  there  is  no  more  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Jewish  querist  had  either  of  these  tlioughts  iu  his 
mind,  than  there  is  for  oon]arkig  up  the  supposition  that  he  hfl4 
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q'aakitaiicei  imdvtbey  remember  against  him  his  old  trafigres- 
sions,  and  repel  him  accordingly.  Tliere  is  no  "  forgiveness  of 
tbe  sins  that  ave  past"  But  here  is  anotlier  fsimilj  on  whom 
the  pajtislted  and  reformed  man  calls,  and  they  blot  out  of  mind 
Ilia  past  ofifences,  and  receive  him  to  their  hearts  as  if  he  had 
never  sinned.  There  is  forgiveness  of  sias  that  are  past,  and 
vrhich  have  been  punished. 

So  with  regard  to  Divine  forgiveness.  Titag,  the  whole  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  gospel,  Infinite  love,  is  that  of  forgiveness. 
That  is,  it  deals  not  with  us  according  to  our  deserts,  but  ac- 
cording to  our  need,  and  according  to  the  great  Father^s  desire 
in  planniog  and  conducting  a  moral  scheme  of  operation  for 
ojur  enlightenment,  regeneration,  elevation,  and  ^oxy*  But  this 
great  work  in  its  wholeness  k  ealled  salvation,  reconciliation, 
and  the  like.  The  word  forgiveness  is,  as  I  have  said,  most 
commonly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  great  work  of  grace, 
which  consists  in  our  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  love 
and  complacency,  as  if  we  had  never  siiii>ed-  The  Fatlker  re- . 
ceives  tUe  penitent  to  the  communion  of  his  spiritual  presence, 
in  a  practical  sense  remembering  his  sins  no  moi'e-  Tiius  there . 
is  a  "  remission  of  sins  that  ai-e  past." 

This  is  a  plain  subject;  and  it  iias  only  b<;cn  mystifitid  by 
-the  neeessities  of  cixsed-mongers,  who,  havin*;  iaveuled  lake 
fundame-ntals,  have  been  obliged  to  work  every  thing  out  of 
shape  to  procure  a  match  of  tlie  parts.  In  the  pixjaent  light  of 
the  subject  the  whole  course  of  Scripture  doctrine  lu  relation 

punishment,  forgiveness,  etc,  is  easy  of  coaiprchen&ioa.  We 
can  see  the  truth  and  beauty  of  S4icit  j>aijj:rages  as  tl*esc :  — 
**  The  t«ord  Uod,  merciful  and  graciou:?,  .  .  .  forgiving  imjuity 
and  ti-ansgression  and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  m<.'aHs  clear 
Ihe  guilty."  (Ex.  xxxiv.  G,  7.)  " Tliou  wast  a  God  that  for- 
gavcijt  them,  though  thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their  inven- 
lioas.''  (Ps.  xcix.  8.) 

Mr.  lIud:>on  goes  on  to  say,  — 

"  We  come  round  again  to  the  question,  Is  the  disease  of 
sin  in  the  soul  healed  by  forgiveness  ?    1  think  the  alBrmativc 
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wrro.  wlien  Ins  own  disciplea  were  not  able  to  receive  his  sab- 
liiiic*  <l€N*triiiej«  of  .salvation  in  all  their  nature  and  exteut.  wDold 
linvo  entered  into  a  full  exposition  of  those  maners  in  answi^r 
to  tiiis  (|ue:>tion  from  the  crowd  which  had  no  sach  retmnce. 
—  to  supi)0:^e  thiss  I  .say,  of  Jesus,' would  be  to  attiibute  to  him 
nn  incongruity  entirely  incoBi|iatible  with  his  wisdom,  adapted- 
nosH  and  dignity  as  a  teacher. 

The  otlicr  two  passages  which  my  opponent  quotes  in  con- 
nection with  this,  will  be  natuially  understood  by  all  our  rcaJ- 
ers  in  haimony  with  my  general  exposition  of  the  gOf^pel  sal- 
vation. 

Jn  resspect  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  expressions. 
men,''  and  the  world/'  as  the  subjects  of  Christ's  work  of 
grace  and  salvation,  Mr.  Hudson's  attempt  to  reduce  tbem  to 
vagueness  is  not  what  I  should  have  expected  from  a  Biblical 
scholar  of  his  erudition  and  culture.  Pie  thinks  that  such  laa- 
guage  applied  to  God's  covenant  of  grace  tor  man,  and  his  pur- 
pose of  salvation  through  Christ,  no  more  proves  that  this  cove- 
ntuit  and  this  purpose  embrace  every  human  being,  than  the  .say- 
ing, ^  all  men  come  to  him  "  to  be  baptized  ;  and,  if  we  let  bio 
alone  all  men  will  believe  on  him ; "  and,  Behold,  all  tbe 
world  is  gone  after  him,"  —  mean  that  every  Jew  was  baptized 
of  tiesus,  and  that  every  individual  in  the  world  had  gone  atter 
him. 

This  is  a  sort  of  device  for  throwing  the  provisions  of  the 
new  covenant  into  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  which  used  to  be 
popular  with  our  Orthodox  opposers ;  but  they  have  generally 
at  least  the  best  informed  among  them,  left  it  in  disuse.  The' 
see  that  it  leaves  the  Christian  ministry  without  a  definite  truth 
to  preach  to  the  individual.  The  rule  of  language  is  this.— 
tiiat  when  speaking  historically,  of  a  matter  which  is  general 
to  the  mass  and  not  particular  to  the  individuals,  the  terms 
all,"  ^  the  world,"  etc.,  are  often  used  vaguely,  relating  to 
what  is  genei-al,  and  not  individual.  But  when  such  terms  are 
used  in  a  will,  a  deed,  or  any  grunt,  or  promise,  or  covenant, 
which  refers  to  tbe  whole  as  composed  of  individuals,  and  spe- 
cially concerns  tliem  individually^  such  terms  must  be  taken  in. 
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their  particular  tind  unlimited  sense.  For  instance,  I  might 
speak  of  a  family  on  which  I  had  called,  and  say,  they  were 
all  in  disorder ;  'I  and  no  man  would  understand  me  necessarily 
to  mean  that  every  individual  of  the  family  was  disorderly.  I 
speak  of  the  appearance  of  the  family  historically  and  gener- 
ally, and  not  of  all  the  members  individually.  But  suppose  a 
father  should  provide  in  his  will,  that  his  estate  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  all  his  <;hildren,  —  no  judge  on  earth  could  ex- 
plain the  will,  by  quoting  the  account  of  aU  men  coming  to 
Christ  for  baptism,  to  refer  only  to  the  children  generally,  or 
to  many  of  them,  excluding  this  or  that  individual  of  the 
family.  This  is  a  matter  in  which'  all  the  children  have  an  in- 
terest and  a  claim  as  individuals,  and  the  language  cannot  be 
limited. 

So  with  the  new  covenant,  the  purpose  of  "  grace  and  truth" 
by  Jesus  Christ.  It  contains  an  inheritance  for  all  men  as  in- 
dividuals. The  gospel  minister  is  required  to  proclaim  it  to 
**  every  creature,"  as  a  matter  of  truth  for  A/m,  —  a  subject  of 
personal  faith  and  hope  and  thankfulness  and  love.  You  can- 
Aot  limit  it ;  you  cannot  generalize  it.  You  must  renounce 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  or  else  preach  the  gospel  news  of  sal- 
vation in  Christ  to  every  man,  as  a  matter  of  truth  for  him. 
In  obedience  to  the  Master's  behest,  you  must  show  to  every 
man  that  by  the  recorded  will  of  the  Father  he  is  heir  to  the 
inheritance  of  eternal  life ;  and  if  he  disbelieves  it,  he  "  makes 
God  a  liar,  because  he  believes  not  the  record  that  God  gave 
of  his  Son.  And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  unto 
UB  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.'* 

From  what  does  the  Gospel  save  f 
Objecting  to  the  Orthodox  theory  of  salvation  from  punish- 
ment in  the  abstract,  as  of  pernicious  tendency,  and  seeming  to 
acquiesce  partially  in  the  Universalist  theory  of  salivation  from 
sin,  Mr.  Hudson  nevertheless  ruminates  as  follows :  — 

**  Yet  a  great  question  remains  respecting  the  doctrine  of 
salvataon.  Are  we  saved  by  grace,  or  by  justice  ?  Is  there 
strictly  any  remission  of  the  penalty  of  sin,  or  is  Uvat^  wQwai" 
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TTi6  8t«t6  of  mind  with  my  learned  friend  on  tbis  axtdsofte 
other  tlieolo^cal  questions,  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  J«t 
wnrm  animal  body  from  which  the  breath  of  life  has  joat  lied, 
continuing  its  mnscular  motions.  His  well-instructed  inteBett 
has  discarded  the  old  barbarian  ideas  of  divine  justice,  as  being 
a  species  of  satanic  vengeance ;  and  yet  the  motions  of  bis 
mind  evince  the  lingering  there  of  the  spirit  of  the  (M  error. 
So  here  he  asks,  as  a  great  question  ^  respecting  the  doctrifle 
of  salvation,  **Are  we  saved  by  grace,  or  by  justice  ?"  What 
«in  he  mean  ?  He  knows  that,  in  the  original  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, justice  is  righteousness.  So  then  he  asks  whether  wc 
arc  saved  by  ffraee  or  by  riyhie&usness.  Does  he  think  it  pos- 
sible that  grace  can  be  unrighteous,  or  righteousness  opposed 
to  grace  ?  Different  terms  are  employed  to  designate  different 
departments,  or  modes  of  operation,  of  a  great  and  beneficent 
principle  and  work,  without  implying  opposition*  or  disharmonj. 

See  there  a  iamily  of  children,  in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasant  < 
homes,  and  inttependent  estates— the  gift  of  their  father.  That 
fktber  has  nourished  and  trained  them  up  from  infancy.  He 
gave  them  laws  adapted  to  their  capacities  and  relations^  and 
chastised  them  in  cases  of  transgresdon,  for  their  correcdon. 
These  chastisements  were  not  the  chief  reformatory  and  pre- 
^gresslve  instrumentalities ;  they  were  only  checks  and  contsc- 
tions.  Tlie  principal  moral  influences  to  their  reformation 
when  erring,  and  their  elevation  and  happiness,  were  the*  liv- 
ing, glowing,  planning  and  working  love  of  the  father,  matii- 
fftsted  in  his  care  and  providence  for  them,  and  ail  his  kind  and  { 
varied  instructions.  And  now  that  they  have  attained  to  an 
age,  and  he  has  educated  them  into  capacities  and  qualifica- 
tions, to  improve  and  enjoy  the  inheritance  which  he  had  pur- 
posed for  them  from  the  beginning,  a  stranger,  being*  informed 
of  the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  tliat  family  government,  and 
parental  purpose  and  providence,  which  have  conduced  to  so 
happy  an  is^^ue,  asks  these  children  whether  all  these  blessings 
from  their  father,  of  discipline,  education,  and  wealth,  are  of 
grcDce^  or  of  rtphieousnesa:  The  puzzled  children  look  upon  the 
rjuerist  with  amazement,  wimdetltitv 'wba.t  he  can  mean.  No 
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mortal,  not  tlie  querist  himself,  can  teli  what  so^  a  queetion 
means.    It  is  a  theological  jumble. 

The  fact  is,  gospel  salvation  is  of  grace,  or  favor,  purely  ao, 
becaase  all  those  provisions,  means,  and  influences,  which  con- 
duce to  it,  are  of  God^s  unpurchased  and  unindueed  love.  And 
it  is  just  and  righteous  in  God,  also,  that  he  should  do  for  his 
ohfldren  this  work  of  grace.  But  we  are  aware  that,  distin- 
guishing between  difierent  operations  of  the  divine  wisdom  and 
love  in  relation  to  their  administrative  action  upon  mankind, 
the  term  Jw^ice  is  commonly  applied  to  the  dispensing  of 
awards  to  human  deserts.  In  this  technical  sense  the  essential 
gospel  salvation,  as  held  by  Universalists,  is  not  hf  justice,  i.e., 
it  is  not  by  way  of  recompense  for  our  deserts.  B«t  my  oppo- 
nent's theory  makes  what  he  uftdei*stands  to  be  the  'gospel  sal- 
vation, to  be  by  justice."  For  he  understands  this  salvation 
Co  be  a  rescue  from  being  annihilated,  which  is  to  be  awarded 
to  those  who  shall  receive  it  as  a  recompense  for  their  ixcfudt-^ 
ting  themselves  Uhe  men.  (See  Affirmative,  c  v.  §  1.) 

Mr.  Hudson  proceeds :  — 

But  here  we  come  at  the  gist  of  our  question :  If  a  bad 
condition  of  the  «oul,  that  is,  sickness  and  disea^ne,  be  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  how  long  must  it  last?  —  what  is  its  natural 
termination  ?  and,  may  recovery  .be  retarded  by  unfbi^i veness, 
or  hastened  a|id  even  secured  by  a  work  of  pardon  ?  " 

I  do  not  pereeive  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  the  of 
jinawering  tliese  questions.  If  moral  disease  be  the  puf  ^sli- 
ment  of  sin,  it  must  last  until  it  is  cured,  or  salvation  from  sin 
effected.  Its  "  natural  termination  "  is  very  instructively  rep- 
resented in  the  case  of  the  prodigal ;  viz.,  to  make  one  sick  of 
flitt.  And,  in  respect  to  the  question  whether  recoveiy  may  bo 
^  hastened  by  a  woiic  of  pardon,"  taking  tlie  woid  in  its  broad- 
'  «st  sense,  the  work  of  pardon  is  substantially  the  whole  mission 
of  the  gospel  of  grace.  Of  course  recovery  from  moral  disease 
is  the  legitimate  work  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  whicli 
the  work  of  pardon,  even  in  its  popular  sense,  is  necessarily  in- 
daded.  But  I  will  devote  pai^ticular  attention  to  Ihe  subject 
of  pardon  or  forgiveness  as  a  distinct  o^iaX\ou^\<\tfi\i\  ^^w^ 
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Mr.  Hudson's  section  on  this  proposition  I  have  no  occasion 
to  review,  as  his  statements  and  illasti-af ions  in  respect  to  the 
natare,  methods,  and  instrumentalities  of  punishment  in  general, 
precisely  meet  my  own  views.  1  dissent,  of  course,  from  lib 
assumption  that,  in  any  case  of  punishment  which  seems  to 
have  failed  to  correct  the  subject  in  this  life,  he  has  seen  tbe 
ultimate  result  of  the  punishtnent ;  and  from  his  sentiment  for 
which  he  makes  a  renewed  effort  here,  viz.,  that  the  punitive 
consequences  of  sin  may  work  the  literal  dissolution  of  the 
spirit,  even  of  the  resurrection  man,  as  they  sometimes  do  of 
the  physical  body.  But  I  have  just  commented  sufficiently 
upon  these  points  in  my  preceding  section,  and  in  other  parts 
of  this  discussion,  and  need  not  repeat  the  criticisms.  And, 
furthermore,  for  an  extensive  exposition  of  the  whole  system 
of  judgment  and  retribution,  as  a  co-operative  branch  of  the 
Divine  government,  argued  philosophically  and  scripturally, 
see  the  first  chapter  of  my  Reply  to  Dr.  Adams'  Argument  few 
Future,  Endless  Punishment,  in  the  Adams  and  Cobb  Discus- 
sion. 

"  §  4.  Is  the  Imm(yrtal%ty  of  a  Glass  miMnd  to  Man  f  " 

It  is  hard  to  kick  against  the  goads.  The  gospel  of  Jesa» 
presents  to  our  enlightened  faith  a  system  of  Divine  goyem- 
tnent  which,  in  its  wholeness,  taking  into  view  all  the  results, 
Commends  itself  to  free,  untrammeled  reason,  and  to  the  Chris- 
tianized moral  sense,  and  fully  answers,  in  spirit,  our  highest 
wishes,  our  most  compendious  and  expansive  prayers,  and 
makes  us  feel  incapable  of  conceiving  to  ask  a  higher  or  more 
extensive  good.  In  such  faith  it  is  that  we  can  join  in  holy 
sympathy  with  the  sin^ng-choir  of  heaven,  and  exclaim  in  the 
spirit  and  undei-standing,  ''Glory  to  God  in  the  HIGHEST.** 
In  the  light  of  this  gospel  the  mind  realizes  no  occasioQ  to 
ham-striug  reason,  to  hush  the  pleadings  of  benevolence,  to 
choke  off  the  mother's  aspirations  by  quenching  her  love,  or  in 
any  case  to  intrude  special  pleading,  not  to  vindicate,  but  to 
excuse  "  the  ways  of  God  to  i^ciwi*'   B\xl  Ha^a  necessity  for 
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effort  m  ftU  these  directions  is  imposed  upon  thcol(^gians  by 
tinscriptural  theologies. 

Turn  to  this  fourth  section  of  my  i)pponent's  fiftli  chapter, 
and  reperuse  it.  See  what  violence  that  learned  and  good 
man  is,  throughout,  doing  all  his  better  principles  and  feelings, 
in  the  way  of  labored  apology  for  his  theory ;  and  what  vio- 
lence he  is  forced  to  do  the  richest  aifectious  of  the  human 
soul,  in  its  most  sacred  relations.  After  a  few  words  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  not  a  hardship  that  one  should  fail  to  be 
a  parent  of  immortality,"  which  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject, 
he  proceeds  with  an  effort  to  reconcile  those  who  are  parents, 
to  the  thought  of  an  eternal  bereavement  of  their  children. 
And  he  commence^  this  work  with  an  allegation  against  pa? 
rental  affection  as  being  "a  modification  of  self-love."  Why  so? 
Because  the  love  of  the  child  seems  to  be  identified  with  the 
love  of  self.  Its  life  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  parent's  own 
life.  What  affects  the  cliild,  favorably  or  injuriously,  in  like 
manner  affects  the  parent.  But  so  it  is  with  all  true  love.  It 
attaches  soul  to  soul.  It  identifies  the  interest  of  others  with 
our  own  interest.  Such  is  the  very  form  in  which  the  law  of 
Christian  love  is  enjoyed  —  "  Thou-shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.*'  Show  me  a  man  who  has  no  self-love,  and  I  will 
show  you  one,  in  him,  who  is  incapable  of  loving  his  neighbor. 
This  requisite  k>ve  to  neighbor  identifies  his  well-being  with 
our  own.  Hence  it  is  said  of  this  love,  that  "  she  seeketh  not 
her  own,"  meaning  that  it  measurably  forgets  self  in  a  prevail- 
ing desire  and  effort  for  others'  good.  What  more  can  pai'ental 
affection  do  ?  It  is  granted  that  there  is  a  peculiar  feeling,  as 
there  is  a  peculiar  i-esponsibility,  in  the  parental  relation.  But 
in  so  far  as  my  opponent  belittles  parental  love  as  selfish,  he 
degrades  all  true  Christian  love  by  the  same  effort  But  to 
deny  social  love  its  proper  name  and  credit,  because  it  em- 
braces its  objects  in  one  general  interest  and  care  with  our- 
selves, and  makes' us  feel  to  be  not  complete  in  ourselves  with- 
out them,  is  to  rob  us  of  the  means  of  expi*essing,  by  proper 
discrimination,  the  most  interesting  realities. 

But  what  will  my  oppo-ient  do,  at  lengdi,  tiWixV 
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love,  which  he  assails  as  if  it  were  demoniae?  1?7bai? 
He  will  exalt  it  to  supremacy  in  the  Cbri«»tiaii  life.  He  viU 
subordinate  to  his  theory  the  social,  even  the  parental  love,  so 
that  we  may  be  capable  of  entire  and  joyful  satisfaction  in  the 
belief  of  a  finally  broken  moral  creation,  and  even  broken 
families,  having  no  hope  of  immortality  for  our  own  children. 
But  he  will  not  seek  to  give  us  quiet  without  hope  for  oar- 
selves.  Consequently  he  gives  the  supremacy  to  self-love.  He 
does  indeed,  as  if  this  difficulty  fiitted  across  his  mind,  in  para- 
graph third  of  section  fifth  of  this  chapter,  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  being  required  of  right  tb  yield  his  place  in  exist- 
ence to  one  who  may  fill  it  better ;  yet  he  will  not  directly 
advocate  that  we  should  be  satisfied  wilhput  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality for  ourselves;  for  this  would  be  annihilating  the 
principal  motive  which  his  own  theory  proposes  for  a  Christian 
life.  The  chief  motive  presented  by  his  theory  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  self-immortality.  But  this  is  no  longer  a  practical 
motive  for  acquitting  ourselves  like  men,  if  we  are  indifferent 
about  it. 

Indeed,  to  train  ourselves  to  an  indifference  in  respect  to  the 
hope  of  a  future  immortal-life,  in  which  yet  more  and  ever  to 
know,  and  adore,  and  love,  the  Lord  our  God  in  all  his  glorioas 
perfections  and  works,  and  to  love  our  fellow-beings,  and  with 
them  enjoy  the  blessedness  of  existence  in  God*s  liglit  and 
love,  —  to  train  ourselves,  I  say,  to  such  indifference,  would  be 
mean,  shameful,  and  brutifying.  The  genius  of  the  gospel  does 
not  school  us  to  such  unmanly  puerility,  and  retrograde  affini- 
ties for  nothingness. 

As  to  the  supposition  that  the  light  of  truth  and  of  the  fitness 
of  things  may  inspire  in  me  the  wish,  in  propriety  arut  benevO' 
lence,  to  yield  my  place  in  existence  to  another  who  may  JiU  it 
better,  <^  for  the  general  good,"  it  is  an  imaginative  conception 
of  an  impossibilty.  Every  one  has  his  own  place  to  fill,  and  to 
fill  his  own  proper  place  is  the  best  that  he  can  do.  He  can^ 
not  fill  mine.  Suppose  some  one  of  our  muscles,  perhaps  the 
smallest  in  the  body,  should  say,  I  am  willing  to  be  extracted 
And  east  away,  that  1  Toay       la-y        \!c>  ^me  other  muscle 
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of  the  body  that  may  fill  it  better,  —  who  could  not  see  that  it 
was  talking  nonsense  ?  Its  place  is  its  own,  for  a  special  use, 
which  cannot  bo  served  by  any  other  part  of  the  same  or  an- 
other bocly.  And  if  that  muscle  be  removed,  the  body  will  be, 
and  forever  remain,  maimed  and  incomplete. 

So  with  ihe  great  body  of  humanity.  It  requires  all  the 
members  to  compose  the  whole  body,  and  if  one  is  extermin- 
ated no  other  can  fill  his  place,  but  the  body  is  maimed,  and  a 
wrong  is  done  to  all. 

If  then  it  were  mead  and  unmanly  for  me  to  be  willing  to 
exchange  my  own  existence  for  eternal  nonenity,  it  were  posi- 
tively unchristian  and  wicked  that  I  should  be  willing  that 
others  should  be  raised  and  tormented,  and  blotted  from  the 
roll  of  being.  It  is  repudiating  the  Christian  law,  that  I  love 
my  neighbor  as  myself. 

The  more  this  subject  is  canvassed,  the  more  clearly  it  is 
seen  that  Destructionism  fails  to  answer  the  purpose  to  which 
the  gospel  is  ordained  and  adapted,  that  of  satisfying  bread  and 
water  to  the  human  mind,  and  of  "an  anchor  to  the  soul  both 
sure  and  steadfast.** 

1.  To  exemplify  the  last-mentioned  defect  first,  Destruction- 
ism has  no  groundwork  for  a  sure  and  steadfast  hope  for  any 
one's  self.  It  suspends  every  man's  final  destiny  upon  present 
character,  the  exact  measure  of  which  that  shall  entitle  him  to 
immortal  life,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  all-seeing  and  scrulinizing 
Mind,  which  discerns  and  adds  and  subtracts,  by  a  thousand 
modifying  circumstances  and  motives,  the  complicated  bear- 
ings of  which  poor,  ignorant,  erring^  self-palliating,  and  self- 
deceiving  mortals  do  not  understand.  While  we  complacently 
locate  ourselves  jipon  the  upper  side  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  righteous 'and  the  wicked,  many  whose 
rougher  exterior  leads  us  to  plac«  them  upon  the  roll  of  the 
wicked,  do  really,  besides  all  the  temptations  to  which  they 
yield,  manfully  encounter  and  overcome  more  numerous  and 
severe  temptations  than  we,  and  exercise  some  higher  virtues* 
Many  whose  education,  good  fortune,  and  surrounding  infia^ 
iBoees  BDd  examples,  have  habitnated  ftiem     «^  t«.1v^^3i^^ 
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deporUnent,  inBomoch  Uiat  their  self-esteem  and  pride  of  rep- 
utation accord  to  them  a  very  high  rank  in  the  moral  scale, 
are  nevertheless  very  selfish  and  very  mean,  in  the  eye  of 
Him  who  looks  into  all  the  i^ecesses  of  the  soul,  and'diaoeiDS 
ail  the  secret  springs  and  complicated  motives  of  our  actions. 

Truth  is,  the  man  who  rests  his  final  destiny  upon  his  own 
present  moral  status,  or  upon  his  moral  status  self-accumulated 
as  it  sliall  be  judged  once  and  finally  at  a  grand  assize  by  the 
Discerncr  of  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  can  have  no  rational  as- 
surance of  hope.  To  his  own  apprehension  his  ^mal  a&  is 
undetermined  and  uncertain  as  himself  is  fallible.  In  the  dole- 
ful cadence  of  suspense  between  feeble  hope  and  black  d^ 
spair,  he  can  feelingly  sing  the  doubting  poet's  wml :  — 

"Great  God,  on  what  a  slender  thread 
Hang  everlasting  things  ! " 

But  this  is  not  the  ''more  excellent  ministry"  of  the  ''better 
covenant,  established  on  better  promises. "  In  the  light  jof 
this  more  excellent  ministry,  we  stand  upon  ^he  Rock  of  Ages, 
lean  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Father's  love  with  childlike  trust, 
our  faith  resting  upon  the  purpose  of  the  Eternal,  "  which  he 
hath  purposed  in  himself*  " 

2.  But  we  stand  not  alone.  Our  fathers — where  are  they? 
Our  mothers ;  and  some  of  our  sisters,  and  brothers,  and  chil- 
dren ?  Gone, 

"  To  share  no  more  in  all  that's  done, 
Beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun.  *' 

But  we  cannot  forget  them.  The  fond  remembrances  of  love 
eling  to  them.  And  our  laboring  spirits  ask,  "  Shall  we  not 
greet  them  again,  in  life  and  love  eternal?"  And  there  are 
those  around  us^  bound  to  our  hearts  by  ten  thousand  tender 
strings  entwined  around,  whose  interest  is  dear  to  us  as  our  own. 
Where  is  there  a  gospel  whose  doctrines  of.faith  and  hope  wiU 
correspond  with  this  love,  and  fill  and  satisfy  all  these  wants 
of  the  soul  which  love  inspires  ? 

Will       say  that  wh^  iv%      to  hfta.y«ii)  the  spirit  of  vanf 
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mortality,  the  atmosphere  of  the  eternal  world,  and  the  perfect 
oneness  with  Grod  into  which  we  shall  be  wrought,  will  freeze 
onr  sympathies,  and  petrify  our  warm  hearts,  so  that  we  shall 
ioTgei  our- friends,  and  care  not  that  our  brother  men,  even  our 
own  children,  shall  be  aroused  from  the  quiet  slumber  of  death, 
to  suffer  torments  that  shall  extinguish  the  life  principle,  and 
blot  them  forever  from  being?  Alas,  for  you  1  That  God  of 
yours,  whose  embrace  shall  thus  demonize  the  human  spirit,  is 
my  Pluto ;  and  that  heaven  of  yours,  whose  atmosphere  shall 
thus  petrify  the  human  heart,  is  my  Tartarus  —  nay,  worse 
than  the  heathen  Tartarus.  For  the  parabolic  story,  the  imagery 
of  which  our  Saviour  drew,  for  an  instructive  use,  from  the 
heathen  fables  of  the  under  worlds,  represents  that  the  inhab- 
itants even  of  the  Tartarean  prison  had  the  grace  of  sympathy 
and  well-wishing  for  their  fellow-beings. 

But  let  us  away  from  those  theological  hypotheses,  the  contact 
of  the  spirit  of  which  is  the  cold  touch  of  death.  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  universal  love.  And  this  is  not  to  be  extinguished 
by  oar  baptism  into  heaven ;  for  it  is  itself  a  ray  of  heaven. 
True  religion  here  below  is  a  transcript  of  heaven  above.  And 
that  warm  glowing  Christian  love  to  neighbor  as  to  self,  which 
makes  us  desire  our  neighbor's  welfare  as  we  desire  our  own, 
is  not  to  be  killed  out,  but  is  to  be  made  more  fervid  and  expan- 
sive by  a  more  perfect  assimilation  to  the  moral  likeness  of 
God.  For  this  is  the  very  spirit  of  God  in  our  souls.  So  says 
the  Divine  word.  "  Love  is  of  God ;  and  every  one  that  loveth 
is  boni  of  God,  and  knoweth  God.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth 
not  God ;  for  God  is  love. "  "  And  he  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."    (1  John  iv.  7,  8,  16.) 

How  clear  is  the  painful  reality  that  all  the  labor  whicli,  in 
this  age  of  the  more  general  culture  of  the  moral  sense,  theolo- 
gians  devote  to  the  effort  to  reconcile  the  moral  sentiments  and 
feelings  to  the  principles  of  Partialism  in  either  form,  that  of 
Endless  miserianism  or  Destructionism,  is  in  contravention  of 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  I  They  find  it  a  necessity  to  lower  the 
Standard  of  social  sympathy  and  moral  sensibility,  in  order  that 
tbe  Blind  may  receive,  without  ntteriy  x^^VeXaxiX  x^V5^\si^^*^^ 
32* 
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spiritual  drug.  From  this  poinfol  necessity  mj  kind-lieaited 
and  amiable  friend,  who  lias  no  heart  to  see  even  an  iasect 
harmed,  tries  to  lull  even  the  mother's  soul  into  such  a  stupor, 
that  she  shall  care  not  if  her  own  darling  child  shall  be  killed 
off  from  the  resurrection  li£e,  and  his  eyes  closed  from  tbe 
beauties  of  God's  works  forever.  While  the  apostle  woald 
comfort  the  bereaved  who  mourns  without  hope,  by  giving  him 
hope,  my  friend  tries  the  vain  endeavor  to  give  him  comfort 
by  making  him  contented  to  continue  ttntfiQut  hope.  But  I 
would  refuse  all  consolation  which  is  conditioned  on  the  extiq^ 
guishment  of  mj  manhood.  When  I  look  upon  my  children 
with  a  tender  solicitude,  a  solicitude  which  can  never,  to  all 
eternity,  be  satisfied,  but  in  their  being  and  blessedness,  I  feel 
that  the  greatest  curse  that  could  be&ll  ine  would  be  such  a 
moral  metamorphosis  as  should  extinguish  this  solicitude.  It 
would  be  an  operation  upon  the  soul,  like  as  it  would  be  upon 
the  body  to  swallow  a  drug  which  should  destroy  physical  seosi^ 
bility  in  order  to  tread  thorns  without  the  sense  of  pain. 

Yielding  to  tbe  same  everlasting  clamor  of  this  theoretic 
necessity  for  removing  the  moral  obstracti(Kis  to  his  favorite 
theory,  my  friend  adventures  the  expedient  of  turning  the 
point  of  the  Saviour's  dying'  prayer.    He  says :  — 

"  Here  it  may  be  urged  that  Christ  extended  his  charity  to 
all  classes.  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,'  was  his  dying  prayer.  But  it  may  fairly  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  prime  instigators  and  contrivers  of  his  death 
were  included  in  this  petition  of  mercy.  .  .  .  This  con- 
sideration may  apply  only  to  the  Romans,  who  were  the  instru- 
ments employed  by  those  who  plotted  his  death,  and  to  otliers 
who  might  fairly  plead  some  excuse  of  ignorance." 

This  singular  effort  of  my  opponent  would  obliterate  that 
trait  in  the  Saviour's  attitude  at  his  death,  which  forms  the  mo9t 
brilliant  passage  of  his  history,  and  the  chief  gloiy  of  hb  char^ 
acter.  In  the  light  in  which  it  fairly  stands  in  the  record, 'and 
in  which  the  Christian  world,  and  the  infidel  band  too,  haws 
always  understood  it,  this  .transaction  exemplified  his  promineat 
find  <fistinguishing  principle      \vTa<!XVi^  ^ecsisleiitlf 
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tirged  upon  his  disciples,  that  of  discarding  the  liaw  of  retalia- 
tion, and  loving  enemies  and  overcoming  evil  with  good.  In 
liis  inimitable  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  says,  ^  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  (thy  friend), 
and  hate  thine  eneniy.  But  I  say^  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  unto  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you ; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  h^ven ; 
for  he  maketli  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 

The  whole  connection  here  goes  to  show  that  the  spirit 
and  prayer  of  love  should  be  cherished  and  exhibited  for  all 
men,  including  our  most  despiteful"  enemies.  It  follows  hence 
that  ray  opponent  misconstrues,  to  the  discredit  of  Christianity, 
the  language  of  St.  John  which  he  quotes  here,  and  repeatedly 
elsewhere,  relating  to  the  ein  unto  death  for  which  he  would 
not  enj(Mn  prayer,  and  makes  that  contradict  this  essential  prin- 
ciple of  universal  love  and  well-wishing.  I  have  noted  the  fact 
t>efore,  that  many  eommentators  are  of  opinion  that  this  sin 
tinto  death  was  an  offence  subjecting  the  culprit  to  capital  pun- 
ishment by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  not  deemed  expedient 
that  prayer  should  be  ofl^red  in  the  Christian  congregations, 
for  the  interception  of  the  regular  administration  of  the  law. 

I  will  add  here  the  remark,  that  it  i%  very  clear  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  the  apostle  had  no  such  meaning  in 
iits  use  of  the  language  referred  to,  as  my  opponent  lias  in  his 
application  of  it.  Tl)e  latter  would  have  it  mean  a  sin  incur- 
ring annihilation.  But  he  makes  all  sin  to  incur  annihilation, 
and  surely  he  would  not  refuse  to  pray  for  all  sinners.  And, 
in  another,  a  moral  and  Scriptural  sense,  all  sin  is  unto  death. 
*  In  the  day  thou  sinnest  thou  shalt  surely  die."  "  The  wages 
of  sin  is  death."  **  To  be  carnally  minded  is  death."  "  He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  ailiidfeth  in  death."  *'Sin  hath 
reigned  unto  death."  It  would  make  shockingly  bad  sense  to 
substitute  the  word  annihilation  for  death  in  all  these  and  other 
like  cases.  But  there  is  sober  truth  in  these  testimonies  in 
their  proper  meaoifig.    But  they  do  iio\  ^T^f^^sA^  W 
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Binners.  Nor  does  the  langnage  of  John  which  has  been 
adduced  discountenance  the  prayer  of  faith  for  the  spiritaud 
good  of  anj  man.  It  does  not  forbid  prajer  even  for  tlie 
i^lense  of  culprits  from  legal  capital  punishment.  But  St 
John  would  not  recommend  such  prayer  in  the  churches.  "I 
do  not  say  that  ye  shall  pray  for  it." 

But  to  return  to  the  dying  prayer  of  Jesus  ;  my  opponeot'fl 
construction  of  it,  as  I  have  said,  ignores  its  essential  spirit, 
ohliterates  its  glory,  and  withdraws  from  the  dying  scene  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament,  the  practical  model  of  that  un- 
conquerable love  which  overcomes  evil  with  good,  and  pnyi 
for  despiteful,  persecuting  enemies.  Who,  in  tiiis  case,  were 
the  despiteful  enemies  and  persecutors  of  Jesus  ?  Were  they 
the  Roman  soldiers  ?  No.  These  were  probably  as  innocent 
of  cruel  designs  against  him  as  were  their  own  swords  and 
spears.  Some  of  them  —  all  of  them  for  aught  we  know — 
may  have  been  exercised  by  friendly  fe^ngs  towards  him  per- 
sonally, regretting  the  part  they  were  compelled  to  act  in  this 
sad  drama.  His  only  despiteful  enemies  and  persecutors  were 
the  hostile  Jews  whom  my  opponent  excludes  from  the  ent* 
brace  of  his  prayer.  Thus  he  sinks  down  the  principle  attested 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  to  that  mean«spiritedness  which  Christ 
himself  refuses  to  recognize  as  characteristic  of  his  religioo, 
^  when  he  says,  "  If  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye  ?    Do  not  even  the  publicans  the-  same  ?  " 

No;  we  will  not  pierce  the  side  of  Jesus  with  another  ragged 
spear,  by  impugning  his  dying  prayer  as  fallacious.  That 
prayer  expresses  what  his  flowing  blood  attests  and  seals ;  to 
wit,  the  unconquerable  energy  and  indissoluble  verity  of  Jesus' 
love,  whose  mission  it  is  to  overcome  all  evilVith  universal 
good.  The  closing  words  of  the  prayer,  "  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  sympathetic  and 
kind  consideration  of  the  a|iH^-sightedness  of  poor  humanity, 
and  their  want,  especially  in  their  worst  estate,  of  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  reason  and  nature  of  their  doings,  in  all  their 
relations  and  bearings.  It  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  committed  to  t\i^  «^Q9>tV^%  %  ^  to  wit^  that  God 
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was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them.'*  The  same  magnanimous  considera- 
tion is  evinced  in  the  dying  prayer  of  Stephen.  No  innocent 
Koman  soldiers  were  concerned  in  this  case,  but  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  Stephen  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  "Just  One," 
rushed  upon  him  and  stoned  him ;  and  he  prayed,  "  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  Surely,  the  disciple  is  not  greater 
than  his  Master. 

The  words  of  Jesus  in  another  place,  "  Ye  have  both  seen 
and  hated  both  me  and  niy  Father,"  as  we  have  shown  in  a 
former  chapter,  though  they  mean  that  the  Jews  had  known  so 
much  of  his  works  as  to  render  culpable  their  treatment  of  him 
and  his  teachings,  do  not  mean  that  they  knew  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah, for  then,  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  they  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  life  and  glory."  Accordingly,  the  saying,  "  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do,"  applied  literally  and  truly  to  the  Jew- 
ish instigators  of  his  crucifixion,  and  does  not,  as  my  opponent 
would  have  it,  restrict  the  prayer  of  forgiveness  to  those  mere 
military  instruments,  who  had,  in  thisjnstance,  no  evil  intent  to 
be  forgiven. 

Finally,  I  rejoice,  and  I  glory,  that  the  record  of  the  Saviour's 
dying  prayer  yet  spans  the  heavens  in  letters  of  glowing,  burn- 
ing light,  attesting  that  love  which  no  force  of  human*  ingrati- 
tude and  sin  can  ever  vanquish,  but  which  shall  itself  vanquish 
death  and  hell,  and  sin  and  sorrow,  and  inspire  the  universe  of 
created  spirits  with  the  song  of  ^blessing,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  power,  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to 
llie  Lamb,  forever  and  ever." 

3.  My  opponent  continues  to  reiterate  the  quotation  of  Rom. 
ii.  7,  **  To  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek 
for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality,  eternal  life," — just  as  if  it 
were  unquestionable  that  it  meant  the  seeking  of  an  immortal 
existence,  and  the  bestowment  of  such  immortal  existence,  as 
the  reward  of  such  seeking.*  And  he  applies  the  condition  to 


*  In  the  Adams  and  Cobb  DiscussioD,  chapter  i.  of  the  Reply,  I  show, 
as  I  think,  clearly,  that  this  passage  rofen  to      vaiA     ^  ^j^moon^ 


all  liule  children  as  well  as  adult9.  Indeed,  the  Destrnctiomst  j 
Uieoi7  does  necessarily  involve  the  annihiJation  of  all  who  die 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  before  they  have  wrought  out  thai 
immortality.  Mr.  Hudson  charitably  holds  out  to  the  parent  a 
glimmer  of  hope  for  the  child,  ju^t  enough  to  tantalize  the  par- 
ental soul ;  to  wit,  that  ^  if  the  feelings  which  lead  to  parenrage 
ai-e  subordinate  to  the  sentiments  of  piety,"  he  cbes  nU  know 
but  the  parent  may  hope  tiiat  the  child  may  liave  in  him  tbe 
seed  of  immortality  !  But  this  is  a  mere  I  dinCt  know  of  mj 
learned  friend,  founded  on  no  hint  of  Scripture  nor  principle  of 
physiology  or  philosophy,  and  it  leaves  the  fate  of  childhood 
universally  what  the  French  infidels  labelled  the  death  of  all 
men  (the  better  theory  of  the  two)  eternal  sleep.  Is  this  the 
gospel  of  Him  wlio  took  Httle  children  in  his  arms,  and  ble«^ 
them,  saying,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  ?  Is  thk 
the  gospel  by  which  the  minister  of  Jesus  is  to  bind  up  tbe 
broken-hearted,  and  comfort  them,  ail  them,  who  mourn  ?  WiJl 
you  go  with  this  doctrine,  which  sweeps  deceased  childhood 
with  the  besom  of  inevitable  destruction,  and  preach  it  to  tbe 
bereaved  mother,  who  has  watched  the  last  fluitering  pulse  and 
faltermg  breath  of  her  lovely  babe,  and  now  bears  the  sacred  j 
casket  to  the  tomb  ?  Give  me  sucli  a  gaspel  to  bear  to  such  a 
mother,  and  I  will  tear  it  to  shreds,  and  trample  it  under  foot.  | 
Will  you  go  at  work  to  prepare  the  mother  to  receive  such  | 
theology  witliout  a  pang,  by  teaching  her  to  expunge  from  her 
heart  her  solicitude  for  her  child  by  denouncing  it  as  selfish  ?  • 
As  well  may  you  teach  the  victim  of  idolatry  not  to  writhe, 
when  the  executioner  cuts  open  his  bosom,  and  teara  out  his 
heart  for  the  altar. 

(4.)  Mr.  Hudson  in  his  argument  (2)  of  the  section  before 
us,  says,  — 

* 

"  I  have  used  the  phrase  *  parent  of  immortality,'  but  only 

judgment  of  Christ  under  the  gospel  dispengation,  awarding  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  gospel  life  to  them  who  seek  for  ineorruptness  of  moral  princi- 
ple :  and  I  should  not  have  expected  that  my  present  opponent  would  re- 
peatedly quote  tiie  passage  in  tlie  asaal  partialist  aense  without  an  attempt 
to  onrnet  my  eKpoaitiiML  o£  erm. 
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tbit  fdtgpm^nCs  sake.  The  Seriptares,  I  thiak,  te»sfa  a  higher 
parentage  than  human,  for  the  immortal  life.  Thej  who  have 
*  the  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God '  af e  *  bom  not  of  flesh, 
nor  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.*  God  is  the 
^  Father  of  spirits.' 

What  have  we  here  ?  Does  my  friend  mean  that  tUl  which 
k  of  earthlj  parentage  is  the  animal  nature,  which  is  all  dis- 
solved at  death,  —  and  that  the  resurrection  person  is  of  Divine 
parentage,  in  such  a  sense  that  there  is  just  as  real  a  relation 
of  natural  offshoot  and  likeness  between  the  person  and  Go4 
Bs  b^ween  the  parent  and  child  ?  Very  well.  And  then  he 
admits  what  is  so  distinctly  taught  in  the  gospel,  the  resur- 
rection of  all  men  from  the  dead.  And  yet  he  will  have  God 
dostroy  millions  of  his  own  children,  who  are  partakers  of  his 
nature  by  the  resurrection,  just  as  they  were  partakers  of  the 
nature  of  their  earthly  parents  in  the  physical  life.  Our  De- 
fitiuctkmist  friends  denounce  as  absurd  the  Orthodox  d<^iaa  of 
the  endless  suffering  of  a  being  in  the  likeness  of  God's  spir- 
ittial  nature.  But  to  me  it  appears  more  absurd  to  suppose 
tbat  €rod  will  annihilate  his  children  who  are  the  offspring  of 
his  own  spiritual  nature.  For,  bad  as  it  is,  we  can  conceive 
of  a  being  with  an  immortal  nature  having  an  unhappy  frame 
of  mind.  But  that  such  a  child  of  God  should  be  annihilated, 
is  inconceivable. 

But  I  suppose  my  friend  introduces  this  idea  of  the  immOrtal 
life  being  not  of  human  parentage,  but  directly  of  Divine  par- 
etitage,  in  order  to  relieve  the  parents  who  have  lost  children 
by  death  from  the  idea  that  they  shall  have  any  particular  in- 
terest in  them  in  another  world,  by  the  hypothesis  that  they 
will  not  know  them  there,  even  what  brief  space  of  time  they 
may  five  in  "  that  world."  The  future  existence  will  be  a  new 
creation  of  God,  and  not  the  rising  into  a  higher  life,  and  organ- 
ization with  more  glorious  bodies,  of  the  spirits  which  are  bom 
with  us,  and  constitute  the  superior  part  of  our  present  being. 
Then,  of  course,  we  shall  not  know  ourselves,  any  more  than 
we  riiall  know  one  another.  Nor  can  we  either  be  justified  or 
condesnied  in  the  fiittm  life  fat  good  or  ^li  cou^safiX  V^sRt^'oss^ 
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experience  any  sense  of  forgiveness,  or  gratitade  for  salTfldoi 
from  past  evils,  for  we  shall  have  no  recollection  of  having  be- 
fore existed.  It  will  not  be  our  future  life,  it  will  be  the  crea- 
tion of  another  race  of  beings.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion is,  upon  this  hypothesis,  of  no  more  consequence  to  us, 
than  the  fact  which  atheism  recognizes,  of  an  eternal  succes- 
sion of  being,  by  one  generation  succeeding  another.  We  need 
not,  in  such  case,  dispute  any  more  whether  some  men  will  be 
annihilated ;  —  all  men  living  on  the  earth  will  be  annihikted, 
at  death,  for  they  shall  never  more  be  conscious  of  being. 
But  the  Scripture  from  which  Prof.  H.  extracts  the  phrase, 
Father  of  spirits,"  has  reference  to  the  parentage  of  our  own 
spirits,  which  are  in  us,  and  constitute  the  essential  me,  tbe 
responsible  person.  That  passage  reads: — ^ We  have  had 
fathers  of  our  flesh  which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  rev- 
erence :  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjection  unto  tiie 
Father  of  spirits,  and  live  ?  "  (Heb.  xii.  9.)  The  apostle  here 
speaks  of  our  present  relation,  in  our  higher  nature,  to  God  us 
our  spiritual  Father,  to  whom  we  owe  due  reverence  as  chil- 
dren. Again,  the  Lord  is  called  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh."  Accordingly,  all  men,  even  now,  have  spirits  whicli 
bear  an  essential  relation  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,"  and  upon 
which  relation  is  founded  their  obligation  to  render  unto  him 
true  and  spiritual  worship. 

In  respect  to  my  friend's  quotation  of  the  saying,  that  they 
who  have  the  **  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  are  "  bom, 
not  of  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  as  refeiriog 
to  the  parentage  of  a  new  personal  existence,  I  cannot  think 
that,  on  review,  he  will  insist  upon  it.  It  would  make 'the  beiog 
bom  of  God,  in  the  gospel  sense,  to  be,  i^ot  the  acquisition  of 
new  governing  principles  by  the  influence  of  God's  spirit,  bat 
the  miraculously  begetting  within  us  of  a  newly  created  per- 
sonal being,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  if,  by  faith 
in  Christ,  a  separate  immortal  person  is  created  within  the  be- 
liever, then  when  he  falls  away  again  into  unbelief,  that  ap- 
pended immortal  person  is  annihilated.  And,  of  course,  if  he 
i^covers  Ms  fidtb  agaui)  ano^T  mm<cst\ai  spirit  or  person  is 
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tmated  in  bim;  —  not  the  old  one  reviyed,  for  that  wllich  is 
annihilated  cannot  be  revived.  In  this  way  one  man  may 
have  in  him,  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  several  different  im- 
mortal personal  spiritual  beings,  each  of  whom,  created  bj  his 
faith,  is  destroyed  again  bj  his  unbelief,  except,  perhaps,  the 
last,  which  may  continue  in  personal  immortality  if  the  last 
«xercise  of  faith  holds  out  unto  death.  But  this  is  a  backward 
march  of  theological  lore.  The  being  horn  of  God  in  the 
Christian  sense  is  a  moral  change  of  character.  ^^He  that 
loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God,  — for  God  is  love." 
His  mind  is  emancipated  from  the  gloom  of  spiritual  dark- 
ness and  the  bondage  or  death  of  sin,  by  the  power  of  divine 
truth  and  love. 

In  respect  to  parmlcbge,  it  involves  the  relation  to  the  whole 
being  of  the  child ;  and  when  the  higher  nature  of  the  child  is 
developed,  the  most  interesting  kindred  is  found  to  be  that  of 
60ul  to  soul.  The  higher  parental  relation  is  experimental  in 
the  affections  of  the  mind^  and  not  in  animal  instincts ;  and 
these  high  affections  are  eternal.  There  will  be  a  perfected 
fraternal  affection  for  all  mankind,  as  eiiiidren  of  one  Creator 
and  Father,  —  and,  at  the  -same  time,  peculiar  relations  of  ; 
circles  within  circles,  not  detracting  from,  but  adding  to,  the 
beauty  and  blessedness  of  the  great  whole. 

•5.  Mr.  Hudson's  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  section 
before  us  {c  v.  §  5),  simply  embody  suppositions  which  require 
bat  little  labor  on  my  part.  In  favor  of  the  kindness  of  the 
annihilation  of  a  portion  of  oar  race,  he  says,  *^The power  of 
habit  and  of  memory  may  render  immortality  (nwdensomeJ' 
This  supposition  ignores  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  which  blots 
out  all  the  difficulty  here  conjured  up.  He  thinks  some  in- 
jurious persons  will  prefer  to  be  blotted  out  of  being  rather 
than  meet  in  the  immortal  life  those  they  have  injured.  On 
the  contrary,  tlie  fact  is,  that  when  one  who  has  committed 
great  wrongs  becomes  a  true  penitent  and  hates  tlie  wrong,  re- 
ceiving the  Divine  forgiveness,  the  very  first  persons  he  wishes 
most  ardently  and  speedily  to  see,  are  tliosc  he  has  injured. 
Oh,  how  sweet  is  the  communion  of  the  peuVl^xil  vav\^v^i<^'c^^* 
33 
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ing  ioal  I   Wonder  if  my  oppoDeat  thinks  ilmt  Paul  choe  ta  | 
be  annihilated,  rather  than  meet  the  blessed  Jesus  wh<mi  he  had  ' 
cruelly  persecutedr  I 
In  respect  to  the  soal's  having  its  own  laws,  which  it  mj  j 
bear  with  it  into  the  future  life,  k  does  not  tremble  our  theoiy, 
though  it  grates  harshly  with  Destructionism,  which  recognizes 
no  soul  of  the  present  man  to  Hve  in  immortality.   We  relig- 
iously, and  philosophicldly,  and  ScriptQrally  believe,  that  the 
laws  of  our  moral  nature  are  eternal,  and  that  by  those  laws  Uie 
free  moral  agency  of  all  men  will  secure  their  love  and  praise 
of  God,  when  the  veil  of  darkness  shall  be  mmUrvtd  from  all 
minds,  and  the  sweet  light  of  heavenly  truth  and  love  shall  fill 
every  souL 

Lastly,  under  this  head,  Mr.  says,  by  way  of  argument 
for  the  kindness  of  Destructionism  to  men,  ^^Many  persamy  nd 
the  worit  of  merty  have  no  denre  for  xmmorialieyj*  And  to  this 
point  he  argues:  ^'This  desire  has  been  called  natural  aod 
instinctive ;  and  we  heitr  of  the  inextinguishable  love  of  being' 
But,  granting  that  this  is  the  mle,  and  that  it  proves  the  actual 
immoitality  of  those  who  r%htly  cherish  it,  there  are  exceptioos 
so  marked  as  to  claim  attention,  if  not  to  limit  the  argament." 

But  here  my  friend  sheers  the  ailment  —  not  meets  it.  It 
is  not  ai'gued  that  €rod  will  mete  out  immortality  to JactiHous 
destresy  here  and  there,  just  as  the  indulgent  mother  gives 
dainties  to  her  caprlcioos  child  to  pacify  its  clamors*  The  phil- 
osophical argument  for  human  immortality,  from  the  reason 
and  fitness  of  things  —  I  mean  the  particular  argument  which 
Mr.  H.  here  essays  to  annul,  or  at  least  to  liinit  —  is,  that  the 
common  desire  and  conception  of  a  future  existence,  throaghout  | 
the  human  race,  being  natural,  indicates  that  they  possess 
immortal  natures^  or  natures  which  have  a  relation  to  another  I 
life ;  —  or,  tis  Mr*  H.  himself  is  pleased  to  word  it,  natures  made  | 
for  immortality.    Whatever  is  good  in  this  argument,  is  not  I 
touched  by  the  cases  referred  to  by  my  opponent,  such  as  Strauss  ' 
of<jrermany,  and  Barker  of  America,  who  have  professed  that  | 
they  desire  t^ot  another  life.  If  man  is  constitutionally  designed 
for  another  state  of  bein^  hia  meutol  speculations  cannot  change 
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ttet  (^n^ttrtion.  But  with  regaa^  to  Stnmsis  sind  Barker,  frcym> 
tte  absopditfc^s  ^rerdiiiaig  theologies  tbeir  minds  have  sought 
relief  in  alheism,  atid  th^ey  have  compeUBd  their  pens  to  utter 
words  which  BhouM  ap|>ear  consistent  with  their  theories.  They 
may  have  trained  themselves,  by  long  dfibrt,  to  that  they 
expFfm  theittselves  honestly  when  they  disclaim  the  desire  for 
idsmortai  life.  But  I  have  no  more  confidence  that  their  words 
are  indices  to  the  inward  wants  of  their  souls,  tlian  I  have  that 
the  Words  of  my  two  kind-hearted  opponents,  Adams  and  Hud- 
son, are  transcripts  of  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  when  they  would 
make  it  appear  that  their  moral  feelings  are  in  harmony  with 
their  tbeorics.  I  hare  no  doubt  tliat  Strauss  and  Barker,  could 
they  catch  a  ^glimpse  of  the  heavenly  sphere,  would  stretch  forth 
their  arms,  and  in  eager  frenzy  exclaim,  "LORD,  GOD, 
RAISE  US!  DRAW  US  THITHER!"  Their  understand- 
ings  are  darkened,  and  pride  of  consistency  in  a  false  theory 
leads  them  lo  utter  strange  words ;  btrt  the  image  of  God  in 
which  they  are  created  is  not  extinguished,  and,  through  faitli 
in  "  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God,"  I  have  hope  that 
they  will  some  time  join  with  me  in  trying  to  express  our  in- 
expressible wonder,  admiration,  gratitude,  and  praise,  for  the 
beauty,  richness,  glory,  and  blessedness  of  "that  world.*' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  poor  wretches,  falsely  educated, 
would  prefer  annihilation  to  the  chance  of  immortal  life,  because 
of  the  horrid  views  which  false  theology  has  given  them  of  that 
life.  But  this  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  that  the  "  life  and 
Immortality  "  "  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  began," 
is  substantially  "  the  desire  of  all  nations.** 

As  to  the  benevolence  of  Destructionism,  predicated  by  my 
opponent  on  the  ground  that  a  few  artificially  nondescript  hu- 
mans do  not  desire  immortality,  it  is  entirely  unsatisfactory.  It 
would  be  utterly  unkind  m  a  self-existent  almighty  Being,  to 
call  into  existence  dependent  creatures,  with  the  capabilities, 
relations,  affections,  and  wants  of  man,  and,  throwing  them  oS 
from  his  own  care,  subject  their  eternal  destiny  to  the  caprices 
of  some  of  their  infantile  moments.  If  the  father  o&a  numerous 
ftmily  goes  into  a  distent  territory,  and  iVi^te  i^toV\^<^  T&s^gcW 
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cent  homes  and  exhansUess  life-estates  for  all  his  children,  and 
then  comes  and  inyites  them  home  to  their  inheritance,  and  one 
of  the  children  should  express  a  disinclination  to  go,  not  believ- 
ing the  father's  word,  —  the  kind  father  woald  not,  for  tbat 
present  unbelief,  disinherit  him,  and  doom  him  to  li^loog 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  If  he  should,  the  loving  brothers 
and  sisters  would  be  life-long  mourners,  embittering  the  cup  of 
life  with  tears  of  anguish.  No ;  the  father,  with  the  affectionate 
brothers  and  sisters,  would  find  wajs  and  means,  in  due  time, 
to  undeceive  their  unhappy  brother,  and  win  him  home. 

Section  V.    The  Divine  Character  Vindicate^ 

Prof.  Hudson  heads  the  last  section  of  his  fiflh  and  last 
chapter,  as  follows :  — 

1       "§4.  Isthesekcti(mofa  ClassioMmortalityworthi/of  Godf"" 

The  real  question  at  issue  would  be  more  intelligibly  ex- 
!  pressed  in  these  words :  Is  the  annihilation  of  a  class  of  man- 
hind  worthy  of  God  f  To  this  point  Mr.  H.  proceeds  to  say :  — 

"  I  have  freely  admitted  that  God  would  not  be  just  to  him- 
self, if  he  were  simply  just  to  his  creatures.  True  to  his  nature 
as  love,  he  must  bestow  upon  men  more  and*  better  than  they 
deserve.  And  because  God  is  not  only  love,  but  infinite  love, 
my  opponent  may  think  the  conclusion  direct  and  inevitable 
that  God  must  bestow  upon  each  moral  creature  the  infinite 
boon  of  immortal  life,  for  which  his  moral  constitution  adapts 
him." 

Yes;  I  do  regard  "the  conclusion  direct  and  inevitable," 
that  infinite  love  in  God,  the  Creator  and  Father,  must  deter- 
mine him  to  bestow  upon  each  of  his  children,  made  in  his  own 
image,  the  boon  of  immortal  life  and  good  "  for  which  his  moral 
constitution  adapts  him. "  It  appears  to  my  judgment  that  to 
deny  this  is  to  deny  to  love  its  appropriate  and  distinguishing 
quality,  and  divorce  all  sense  from  the  word.  It  would  be  just 
as  intelligible  to  common  sense  to  say  that  the  moral  nature  of 
God  is  infinite  nothingness  as  that  it  is  infinite  love,  if  it  is  not 
hi8  will  and  purpose  to  beatoNv  w^ox^       twcpnX  ^"c^adon  the 
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saperior  good*  for  which  he  has  constituted  their  superior 
natures. 

Bey.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  sets  this  matter  forth  in  terms 
which  bear  in  themselves  the  force  of  indubitable  truth.  After 
showing  that  increase  of  power  is  accompanied  with  an  increase 
of  obligation  to  dependents,  he  says :  — 

^  How  is  it  in  the  parental  relation  ?  Do  not  all  feel  that 
the  superior  powers  of  parents  create  an  obligation  of  the  most 
touching  and  imperative  kind  towards  a  weak,  defenceless,  new- 
bom  infaiit  ?  Do  not  such  superior  powers,  and  the  fact  that 
their  example  will  exert  a  controlling  influence,  sacredly  bind 
them  in  all  things  so  to  use  their  powers,  and  regulate  .  their 
example,  as  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the  young  heir  of 
immortality,  who  lies  helpless  in  their  arms?  Would  it  not 
seem  unspeakably  horrible  to  allege  their  superior  powers  as  a 
reason  for  doing  otherwise  ? 

"  If,  therefore,  God  gives  existence  to  inferior  and  dependent 
minds,  is  he,  the  Infinite  Father,  can  he  be,  under  any  other 
or  different  obligations  than  those  of  the  father  ?  Does  he  desire 
us  to  think  of  him  as  not  tenderly  affected,  and  not  bound  by 
the  appeal  made  to  him  by  a  new  created  mind,  in  view  of  the 
fearful  eternity  that  spreads  out  before  him,  so  to  exert  his 
infinite  powers,  and  so  to  order  his  infinite  example,  as  shall 
most  entirely  tend  to  promote  his  eternal  good  ?  Does  not  every 
intuitive  conviction,  every  honorable  impulse  of  a  benevolent 
mind,  call  for  such  an  assurance  concerning  God,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  character  ?  Is  not  this  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  satanic  spirit  ?  " 

But  Prof.  Hudson  rejects  the  above  conclusions  from  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God,  for  several  reasons.  Of  these  reasons 
he  says ; — 

"  1.  All  analogy  favors  the  idea  of  a  sifting  of  the  human 
species,  and  a  conservation  of  the  best,  or  of  the  individuals  that 
mature. " 

He  refers  here  to  the  events  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  of  the  failure  of  a  large  portion  of  the  individual 
plants  and  Animals  of  the  various  species,  to  conl^  to  a  state  of 
maturity.   Of  the  wheat  crop,  for  iaatKac^^, — ^toA  \jesnk^ 


perwh  in  tbe  gwwmd;  odiem  sprout,  and  die  is  die  tofo 

blade ;  other  stocks  are  blasted  in  the  head ;  and  others  maim 
into  go«d  ripe  gMui.  But  if  the  fEumer  can  giUhar  enougbfor 
his  own  siMtemnee  and  eariehin^  tcad^  he  cares  nol  ^or  tte 
withwed  blades  and  Ui^ibtad  heads. 

Reallj,  does  my  friend  i^rasanM  thi^  he  finds  here,  ia  thd 
relation  between  the  husbanflman  and  the  individual  stocks  and 
kernels  of  grain,  an  "  analogy "  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  his  children,  i^liom  he  made  for  immortality  ?  The  spirit 
and  doctrine  of  Christianity  are  the  antipodes  of  this. 

(1.)  The  husbandman  raises  whegt  not  at  all  for  the  benefil 
of  the  wheat,  but  for  his  own  selfeh  good  alone.  And  even  thB 
good  wheat  fares  no  better  than  the  blighted  kernels;  for  itia 
all  doomed  to  destruction  in  the  craving  human  or  animal  maw. 
But  the  creation  and  government  of  God  in  relation  to  his  mor^ 
children^  has  velsreace  to  th»ir  good,  not  his.  It  is  God's  pur- 
pose in  idl  this  to  impart,  not  to  rective  good.  Even  as  Jeso^ 
the  moral  image  of  God,  says  of  his  mission,  "  The  Son  of  mas 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. " 

(2.)  The  husbandman^  in  his  labor  and  care  for  his  crops^ 
has  no  intemt  in  nor  reference  to  the  individual  fcemek  ai 
such ;  he  estimates  only  the  mass,  ibr  the  table  or  the  market 
But  the  love  of  God,  and  his  design  in  the  purposes  of  bis 
government  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus,  relate  to  the  individual* 
AH  this  concern,  involving  our  relation  to  God,  our  faith,  our 
hope,  our  love,  our  gratitude,  our  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties, is  a  eoecem  between  God  and  aiacd^iiid  as  ia^vidoals. 
And  the  gospel  ministry,  thou^  it  add;resse&  eong^gatioas  of 
men,  addresses  them,  not  as  masses,  but  as  congregations  of 
individuals.  It  speaks  to  each  individual,  even  the  weakest 
and  humblest,  with  a  truth  from  God  directly  for  him.  It  says 
to  each  man,  and  woman,  and  child,  "  The  very  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered."  This  relates  not  to  the  literal  count- 
ing of  hairs,  but  to  God's  particular  as  well  as  genen^  provi- 
dence, his  care  -for  the  kidividual,  and  not  for  the  alone. 
It  represents  tie  aiSectionate  regard  and  the  i^p#irti^  ^Qfm»J 
fif  God  in  his  plan  q£  gcs^  iv>t  xoavi^si^,     tl^e  cw  9f 
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ftheplierd,  w^o,  if  wte  sheep  were  lost,  would  ga  after  it  tlU  hou 
«hoHld  find  it,  and  briag  k  home  rejoicing.  With  this  essen- 
tially cfaaraetenstic  principle  of  the  goflpei,  the  Christian  rnin- 
ister  will  go  to  any  child  of  Adam  (  "who  was  the  son  of  God; 
Luke  iiL  38),  even  to  the  most  n^ged  child,  or  the  most 
i^retcbed  outcast  whom  men  pass  by  as  ias^ni£cant,  and  bear 
to  him  a  message  from  God  as  his  Father,  in  whose  sight  his 
soul  is  infinitely  precious,  whose  grace  lias  provided  ior  him 
an  immortal  inlieritance,  and  whose  love  will  never  leave  him 
nor  forsake  hinu 

Would  I  exchange  this  gospel,  for  a  doctrine  which  would 
send  me  into  the  Su&day  school,  and  the  family  c£  loving 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  teach  the  diildren  tiiat  God  cares  no 
more  for  tbem  individually,  than  the  laborer  canes  for  the 
grains  of  sand  individually  which  he  shovels  iuto  liis  cart  and 
dumps  into  his  fillings  ?  I  could  not  be  tlie  bearer  of  such 
tidings  to  the  little  ones  whom  Jesus  blessed.  I  would  not  thus 
forbid  their  personal  confidence  and  personal  love. 
-  The  pambles,  of  the  tares  which  were  burned,  and  the  use- 
less product  of  the  fisher's  net,  whicli  my  opponent  brings  in 
here  to  favor  his  theory,  have  no  reference  to  the  final  destiny 
of  man.  As  I  have  remarked,  figures  do  not  go  on  all  fours. 
They  are  designed  to  illustrate  some  prominent  point  of  a  sulh 
ject  in  hand.  The  subject  then  in  hand  by  our  Lord  was  the 
dissimilar  condition,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  fiutliful  Christian 
Jews,  and  the  corrupt  and  unbelieving  Jews,  in  a  judgment 
which  should  distinguish  the  end  of  that  age.  So  shall  it  be 
at  the  end  of  thu  pianos"  (Matt.  xii.  50.)  (See  Adams  and 
Cobb's  Discussion,  pp.  193-201.) 

But  Mr.  H.,  with  reference  to  the  blotting  from  existence  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  human  &mily,  says :  — 

"  Yet  the  design  of  the  species  is  accomplished  in  those  who 
are  perfected,  and  who  shall  never  i)erish,  because  moral  per- 
fectness  is  an  end  in  itself«" 

I  utterly  repudiate  the  sentiment  involved  in  this  sentence. 
It  means  that  if  God,  by  tummg  over^  and  &bsiiATv\^^«L\^^^v- 
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ing,  Uie  ooontless  mniiooB  of  his  rational  children  whom  lie  hi 
made  far  tmmcrtality,  and  placed  in  dear  relations,  which  in 
their  interest  are  etemai,  d^oald  perfect  in  immortal  life  any 
nmnber,  even  one,  ^^the  design  of  the  species  is  (in  the  few,  or 
In  that  one)  aeoomplished,  hecaase  moral  perfedness  is  an  end  in 
itself."  I  deny  that  moral  perfectness  is  an  end  in  itself  as  a  meie 
show,  or  in  any  sense  onlj  as  it  is  a  quality  of  a  moral  being; 
and  only  then,  as  it  is  the  supreme  good.  Moral  perfectness, 
theref<m,  is  the  end  of  the  Divine  government,  as  the  supreme 
good  of  moral  heings ;  and  is  coDseqnently  just  as  important  to 
one  of  those  beings  as  to  another.  Kach  man,  though  he  is  one 
of  a  great  family  of  beings  in  kindred  ties  and  sympathies,  is 
not  a  fragment  of  a  componnd  mass  ;  but  he  is  one  in  himself, 
a  world  in  his  own  organism,  with  capabilities  and  aspirations 
which  can  never  mature  but  in  immortal  life  and  good.  And 
his  failure  to  rise  up  into  that  life  and  mature  into  that  perfec- 
tion, were  just  as  really  and  as  great  an  abortion  of  God's  woric 
and  design,  as  would  be  the  like  failure  of  any  other  and  all 
other  moral  beings.  Hence  it  is  not  true  that  "  the  design  of 
the  species  will  be  accomplished  "  by  the  perfection  of  one, 
a  few  individuals,  making  it  God's  design  just  to  exhibit  to 
himself  and  the  angels  a  specimen  of  human  moral  perfectness, 
irrespective  of  human  good.  It  is  love  to  tl»e  creature  —  to 
this,  that,  and  every  creature  —  which  moves  God  to  plan  and 
effectuate  ultimate  moral  peifectness  for  his  moral  creadon. 
And  it  was  love  to  all  human  creatures  in  the  bosoms  of  aU 
heaven's  denizens,  that,  when  the  advent  of  the  Saviour  was 
announced  &s  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all 
people,  inspired  the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  to  sing  in 
itiptnre,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest !  —  good  will  to  menl" 
No ;  my  opponent's  first  reason  for  "  dissent  "  from  the  Uni- 
versalist  inference  from  the  infinite  love  of  God,  is  invalid  in 
this  respect :  that,  in  order  to  subvert  our  faith,  it  must  subvert 
the  entii-e  spirit  and  puipose  of  the  gospel.  But  here  is  an- 
other reason  for  his  "  dissent :  "  — 

"  2.  While  God  is  bound,  in  justice  or  equity,  not  to  make  ex- 
iifteBce  a  curse,  he  k  not  \)ouiid    nvok^  \\  ^  \^lejBsm^.  That 
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tliere  is  such  an  obligation  is  very  strongly  asserted  by  Mr. 
Ballou,  in  his  *  Divine  Character  Vindicated,'  where  he  thinks 
that  '  human  existence,  if  enforced  at  all,  should  be,  to  each 
and  every  individual,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  a  good,  and  not 
an  evil,  —  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse/ — (P.  122.) 

"  This  would  be  true  if  man  had  no  moral  freedom,  and  were 
not  capable  of  deserving  evil  as  well  as  good.  But  this  fact 
seems  to  me  entirely  overlooked  in  Mr.  B.'s  statement." 

No ;  Mr.  Ballou  has  committed  no  such  oversight.  His  ca- 
pacious and  discerning  mind  had  cognizance  of  the  fact,  that 
man's  moral  agency,  the  highest  property  of  his  being,  is  just 
as  much  the  bestowment  of  God  as  any  other  faculty  of  his 
being ;  and  the  fact  that  God  has  thus  placed  man  upon  the 
highest  scale  of  being,  instead  of  diminishing  his  obligation  to 
care  for  the  ultimate  blessedness  of  his  being,  increases  it. 
Mr.  H.  says  the  position  that  God  is  bound  in  honor  and  right 
to  make  human  existence,  in  every  case  in  which  he  enforces 
it,  a  good  as  a  whole, "  would  be  true  if  man  had  no  moral  free- 
dom." Then  he  supposes  that  God  has  given  to  man  moral 
freedom,  not  as  an  instrumentality  to  work  a  superior  good  un- 
der the  Divine  training,  but  as  a  power  throwing  man  utterly 
at  eternal  chance  and  hazard,  outside  of  the  infiuenoe  of  the 
Divine  government.  Consequently,  he  can  have  no  hope  in 
God  for  any  good  result,  in  the  least  degree,  of  the  moral  sys- 
tem, since  God  has  nothing  to  do  about  it.  I  think  it  will  be 
difficult  for  my  friend  to  show  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

But  this  effort  fails  to  harmonize  the  fatal  result  which 
my  friend  ascribe*  to  the  moral  system,  with  the  principle  of 
honor  and  right  in  the  Creator.  Our  Divine  Master  would  be 
ashamed  of  us  if  we  should  so  stultify  ourselves  as  to  admit, 
that  hia  Father  and  our  Father,  his  God  and  our  Grod,  has  a 
right  to  throw  millions  of  intellectual  beings  put  into  existence 
by  a  sport  of  power,  and  give  them  an  agency  which  may  thore 
likely  than  not  work  them  infinite  harm,  and  which  casts  them 
entirely  off  from  the  control  of  his  government,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  his  care.  If  the  pyrotechnist  wex^  lo  cxeaXfe  ^-^h^^- 
fal  and  dangerous  torpedo,  and  cast  it,  qWt^^  «sA  \\V^'\»N»^  i^^. 
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oofigregation  of  men,  women,  and  chfldren*.  redilem  of  the  if 
suit,  he  would  be  held  accountable  for  the  slaughter  which 
might  ensue.    Were  he  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  result  his 
cruel  and  heartless  temerity  in  flinging  forth  such  danger  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences,  would  involve  all  the  guilt. 

No,  Br.  Hudson,  God  who  made  the  world  and  all  things 
in  it,  the  God  of  the  Bible,  the  God  and  Father  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  requires  no  labored  special  pleading  from  you  or 
me,  in  the  way  of  apology  for  any  of  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  his  creation  and  government  We  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  the  adaptedness  of  all  the  events  under  his  providence 
as  incidental  wnys  and  means,  but  his  ultimate  designs  he  has 
propounded  to  us  in  his  revealed  word,  all  of  which  command 
the  apfNTobation  of  the  most  scrutinizing  moral  judgment,  and 
redound  to  lus  infinite  honor  and  glory.  Yes ;  he  has  given 
man  a  moral  agency,  an  agency  to  act  freely  or  voluntarily 
under  superior  motives  and  high  responsibilities,  and  that  for  a 
noble  and  beneficent  purpose.  Man  were  not  man,  he  could 
never  become  the  holy,  happy  being  intended,  without  this 
moral  agency.  And  the  high  purpose  tor  which  this  agency 
was  bestowed  shall  be  signally  consummated,  when  every  ra- 
^onal  creature  in  the  universe  shall  "  glorify  God  and  enjoy 
him  forever."  (Eph.  i.  9,  10 ;  Phil.  li.  9, 10, 11 ;  Rev.  v.  13.) 

My  opponent  quotes  in  this  connection  the  words  of  Jesus 
spoken  of  Judas :  "  better  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  ne:ver 
been  born ; "  for  my  full  exposition  of  which,  and  that  of  Dr. 
A*  Clarke,  see  my  Discussion  with  Dr.  Adams,  pp  250-259. 

3.  Mr.  Hudson's  third  reason  for  his  '1  dissent"  fropi  the 
Universalist  conclusion  from  the  infinite  love  of  God,  I  noticed 
sufficiently  where  it  came  in  by  afiinity,  in  the  preliminary 
subdivision  of  my  preceiJing  section.  It  relates  to  our  hypQ* 
thetical  willingness  to  yield  our  place  in  existence  to  soppiebody 
else^who  may  fill  it  better;  I  showed  the  utter  impossibility 
of  any  other  person  filling  my  place,  as  each  man  has  as  much 
as  he  oan  do  to  fill  his  own  place ;  and  also  that  it  would  be 
aj^d  idiotic  iu  us  to  be  willing  to  be  blotted  out  of  con- 
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knowing  more  of  the  infiaite  Father  and  his  woi-ks,  and  lovliig 
better  and  enjoying  iiirther  that  Father  and  his  other  children. 

Bat  here  i»  the  concluding  reason  of  my  opponent  in  this 
direction :  ^ 

^  4.  Virtue  ig;  heroic  And  it  may  be  worthy  of  Grod  to  select, 
and  to  elect,  those  who  are  morally  heroic  for  the  inheritance 
of  immortality.  ** 

Indeed  1  But  true  heroism  is  not  the  principle  of  dema* 
goguism,  and  self-aggrandizement.  It  is  the  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  love  and  labor  for  mankind.  In  the  political  vocabulary 
it  is  braving  dangers  for  the  good  of  one's  country.  But  to  the 
Christian,  his  country  is  the  world,  and  his  countrymen  all 
mankind,  it  will  be  no  reward,  therefore,  to  the  Christian 
patriot,  to  kill  off  his  fellow-beings  forever.  If  the  Father  shall 
ask  them,  What  shall  I  give  thee  ?  "  their  answer  will  be  in 
the  spirit  of  Esther,  when  the  king  put  the  like  question  to  her. 
She  asked  the  fires  of  all  her  people.  So  we  (for  I  think  my 
opponent  and  I  are  among  the  Christian  patriots),  when  the 
great  Father  shall  ask  us,  "  What  shall  I  give  thee  ?"  will  lift 
up  our  hearts  with  our  voices,  and  say,  "  Great  Father  of  all! 
«f  the  fulness  of  thy  love  and  grace,  who  art  ^  able  even  to  sub- 
due all  things.unto  thyself, '  give  us  the  life  immortal  of  all  our 
great  fiimily  whom  thou  hast  made. "  And,  ah !  we  can  see  the 
answer  of  this  prayer  in  the  promise  of  the  Father  to  the  Son, 
who,  having  tasted  death,  as  a  seal  of  love,  for  every  man, 
^  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  satisfied. "  This 
was  the  joy  set  before  him.  ^  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before 
bim  he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  la  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God. "  (Heb.  xiL  2.) 

From  all  these  considerations,  and  infinitely  more,  it  will  be 
Been  that  God,  who  knows  our  hearts,  will  not  propose  to  pay 
us  off  for  our  heroism  by  annihilating  our  children,  and  fiiends, 
and  fellow-l»eings.  £very  member  has  its  place  in  the  human 
family,  and  each  member  is  immediately  and  essentially  con- 
nected with  soine  other.  Not  a  member  can  be  finally  torn  out 
and  cast  away^  but  that  the  whole  body  ^\\\  ^Tcia^« 
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But  die  wliole  body,  howevw  it  may  seem  disseyered  and 
scattered  for  a  time,  is,  in  Prof.  Hudson's  figure  of  proUptit, 
complete  in  Him  who  is  the  head  of  every  man,  and  of  whom 
it  shall  be  seen  in  the  consummation  of  Lis  mission,  that  ^  a  boos 
of  his  sliall  not  be  broken. " 

I  have  one  other  remark  of  my  opponent  to  notice,  offered 
in  this  concluding  section  of  his  last  chapter.    It  is  this : — 

^  With  all  their  differences,  a  close  resemblance  has  been 
observed  between  the  Stoic  and  the  Christian  systems  of  morals. 
And  the  Stoics  held  the  immortality  of  a  class." 

However  the  details  of  the  practical  virtues  in  common  life 
may  be  similar  in  Stoicism  and  Christianity,  there  is  one  prin- 
ciple, which  Stoicism  makes  its  jmminent  virtue,  from  which 
the  corresponding  Christian  virtue  is  at  world-wide  difference. 
I  refer  to  the  principle  of  sulnmssion,  or  reocmciliation,  to  ih» 
ways  of  providence.  In  the  Stoic  it  is  the  hardening  of  the 
soul,  by  severe  discipline,  to  a  bravado  indifference ;  a  foolhardy 
defiance ;  the  submission  of  despair ;  or  uncomplaining  subjec- 
tion to  inevitable  fate.  To  the  Christian,  it  presents  a  lively 
sensibility,  a  warm  and  tender  heart  to  feel  bereavements,  to 
shrink  from  pain,  and  to  deplore  wrong ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  takes  comftKt,  and  rejoices  in  hope,  from  faith  in  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  in  which  is  the  assurance  that  he  doeth 
all  things  well,  and  only  admits  these  seeming  evils  as  means, 
which  he  is  able  to  control,  for  the  greater  uldmate  good.  While 
the  former  must  involve  a  cold  and  frigid  state  of  mind  and 
feeling,  the  latter  is  naturally  associated  with  childlike  sim- 
plicity, and  ardent  affections,  and  gushing  sympadiies,  and  a 
keen  susceptibility  of  the  evils  of  life  to  ourselves  and  others. 

And  the  theories  of  the  two  systems  on  the  last  point  men- 
tioned by  my  opponent,  are  as  unlike  as  they  are  on  the  virtue 
of  reconciliation.  He  says,  "  the  Stoics  held  the  immortality 
of  a  class."  Likely  as  not  they  did.  The  idea  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  a  class  would  n't  much  trouble  the  Stoical  philosopher, 
even  if  himself  were  to  be  of  the  doomed  party.  As  George 
Heijrp-  J^wes  says, "  in  tlieir  dvev^    h^c.oming  effei^in^te,  they 
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became  marble."  But  Jesns  did  not  borrow  of  Stoicism  either 
its  stolid  indifference  or  final  destructionism.  His  heart  was 
full  of  tenderness,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  weep  with  the 
sorrowing.  His  reconciliation  was  that  of  a  feeling,  trusting 
child.  And  as  it  respects  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  he  wa^ 
everywhere  known  to  preach  the  resurrection  of  the  keadj 
without  limitation  or  reserve.  And  his  apostle,  it  may  be  with 
reference  to  the  Stoical  falsehood,  makes  his  testimony  both 
general  and  discriminative,  affirming  the  fact  of  immortal  life 
for  all,  "  both  the  just  and  unjust." 

In  respect  to  the  question  which  my  opponent  makes  the 
subject  of  the  concluding  section  of  his  fiflh  and  last  chapter, 
ivhether  the  annihilation  of  a  class  is  worthy  of  Gody  l  have 
dearly,  I  think,  shown  the  insufficiency  of  all  his  reasons  for 
the  affirmative  of  this  question,  and  will  conclude  this  chapter 
ivith  some  general  elucidations,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
given,  of  the  utter  incompatibility  of  the  Destructionist  theory 
with  any  just  conception  of  the  divine  perfections,  or  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Saviour's  mission.  * 

Concerning  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, it  is  difficult  for  us  to  choose  between  Destructicftiism 
and  technical  Orthodoxy  as  it  respects  their  impeachment  of  it. 
Endless-miserianism  does,  indeed,  at  a  glance,  appear  to  be 
more  persistently  and  relentlessly  satanic  and  cruel ;  but  then 
it  claims  to  assign  some  reason  for  the  diabolical  infliction,  such 
as  the  eternal  expression  of  Go'd's  hatred  of  sin,  his  making 
the  horrible  scene  of  suffering  an  eternal  admonition  and  re- 
straint upon  other  immortals  that  they  may  fear  to  sin,  and^ 
making  them  realize,  by  contrast,  how  happy  they  are  I  But 
Destructionism,  though  not  so  relentlessly  fiendish,  is  more  piti- 
fully spiteful  and  reasonlessly  barbarous,  than  even  that  other 
scheme.  It  represents  that  the  Deity  will  raise  up  countless 
millions  of  his  children  fi*om  the  deep  unconscious  sleep  of 
death,  just  to  torment  them  a  while  and  kill  them  off  again,  and 
that  forever. 

And  in  regard  to  the  majesty  and  perfectness  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  the  gloiy  of  the  Saviour's  m\a&\o\i)      Nk^it^r]  Vicsta 
34 
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the  writing  upon  it,  ^Jttkne,  mene,  teteiy  upharsin,^  l^e  Serip- 
tai«9  represent  the  mission  of  Christ,  in  its  ^didXiij  and  eiB- 
dencj,  bj  the  shepherd  who  seeks  his  lost  sheep,  and  goes  net 
back,  until  he  finds  even  the  last  one  astraj,  and  brings  it 
home  rejoicing.  Bat  Destmctionism  represents  the  Saviooi's 
mission  to  be  as  that  of  a  shepherd,  who,  having  sheep  astrajr, 
goes  in  pursuit,  and  having  eaught  those  that  he  eab  con- 
veniently, shoots  down  the  rest,  and  gives  their  eareasses  to 
the  vultures. 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Grod  is  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself;  and  that  Christ  will  not  resign  the 
mediatorial  kingdom  until  be  shall  have  subdued  and  recon- 
ciled all  things  to  himself.  But  Destructionisna  takes  all  this 
work  out  of  the  hand  of  Christ,  representing  that  he  will  smile 
upon  those  that  reconcile  themselves  to  him,  and  kill  off  the 
rest,  so  that  none  shall  remain  rebellious. 

Suppose  a  father  and  bis  oldest  son  are  absent  from  Lome 
on  a  long  business  tour,  having  left  twelve  of  the  family  on 
the  homestead  in  the  mean  time.  The  father  hears  that  there 
is  disorder  among  his  children,  through  insubordination  to  the 
code  of  rules  which  he  left  for  their  government.  He  sends 
his  oldest  son  to  them  on  a  mission  of  reconciliation,  with 
tokens  of  his  love,  and  explanations  of  his  wise  and  beneficent 
rules,  that  he  may  subject  them  all  to  good  and  wholesome  order. 
In  due  time  the  father  returns.  He  meets  his  first  bom  at  the 
gate,  and  on  being  seated  in  his  parlor,  he  inquires  of  him  con- 
cerning his  success  in  the  work  of  i*econciliation  and  harmonj 
in  the  family,  and  their  subjection  to  his  laws.  "Perfect  suc- 
cess," answers  the  son ;  "  they  are  all  in  perfect  subjection.'' 
**  Bring  them  in,"  says  the  father.  The  son  retires,  and  shortly 
re-appears,  leading  up  three  or  four  bereaved,  lonesome,  sor- 
rowing, dejected  children.  "  Where  are  the  rest  ?  "  inquires 
the  waiting  father.  "  Dead,"  says  the  son  ;  « I  killed  them 
I  desired  to  present  you  a  united  family  on  your  coming,  ani 
the  unreconciled  ones  I  killed  off." 

Tins  is  Destmctionism.  When  the  apostle  Sfud  of  Christ, 
tiiflt  he  ^16  able  even  to  sobda^  «\i  iVim^  unto  himself,"  did 
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mean  that  he  "was  able  to  destroy  them?  Verily,  this 
3ory  of  faith  is  infinitely  unworthy  of  Grod,  as  it  is  unkind 

man.  We  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  that,  in  the  gospel 
the  subjection  of  all  things  to  Christ  is  the  gathering  of 
em  together  in  one  in  him,  who  is  ^he  resurrection  and  the 
e.  What  rapturous  joy  will  run  through  the  universal 
liole,  when  Jesus,  cm  the  oopsummation  of  his  Heaven-ap- 
inted  mission,  shi^U  present  the  great  family  redeemed,  to 
i  Father  and  our  Father  and  his  God  and  our  God,  saying, 
Behold,  I,  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  me/' 
leb.  ii.  13.) 


CHAPTER  vnr. 


THE  HISTORICAL  iLROUHEKT. 

This  is  the  subject  of  Prof.  Hudson's  fourth  chapter.  We 
do  not  find  much  in  this  chapter  of  his  to  controvert.  It  col- 
lates much  valuable  historical  information  in  respect  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  of  some  of  which  I  shall 
make  a  most  important  improvement.  But  he  has  committed 
two  or  three  essential  errors  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter, 
which  I  will  briefly  correct  as  I  pass.  Before  this,  however,  J 
will  notice  an  interesting  quotation  which  he  makes  from  the 
elder  Pliny,  which  brings  out  in  bold  relief  the  great  fact  in 
the  constitution  of  man  that  I  have  made  one  of  my  philosoph- 
ical arguments  for  human  immortality.  He  gives  us  from 
Pliny  this  remarkable  passage  :  — 

"  The  vanity  of  man,  and  his  insatiable  longing  after  exist- 
ence, have  led  him  to  dream  of  a  life  after  death.  A  being 
full  of  contradictions  he  is  the  most  wretched  of  creatures, 
since  the  other  creatures  have  no  wants  transcending  the 
bounds  of  their  nature.  Man  is  full  of  .desires  and  wants  that 
reach  to  infinity,  and  can  never  be  satisfied.  His  nature  is  a 
lie,  —  uniting  the  greatest  poverty  with  the  greatest  pride." 

So  then,  that  searching  student  of  human  nature  saw  that 
man,  viewed  as  he  regarded  him,  a  being  whose  whole  sphere 
of  existence  is  this  earthly  life,  is  a  being  full  of  contradictions, 
and  his  nature  is  a  lie.  It  is  therefore  an  impeachment  of  the 
Author  of  the  human  constitution,  to  assert  that  this  is  man's 
whole  sphere  of  being ;  for  nothing  could  be  said  more  disrep- 
-  utable  of  any  workman,  than  to  affirm,  especially  of  his  mas- 
ter-piece of  workmanship,  that  it  is,  as  a  whole,  a  contradiction 
and  a  lie.  But  when  we  recognize  this  life  to  man  as  a  rudi- 
naental  and  infantile  state,  to  be  s>ic<ifteded  by  a  higher  and  an 
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endless  life,  Pliny's  "  contradiction  "  becomes  harmony,  and  his 
lie  "  becomes  an  instructive  lesson  in  the  chapter  of  eternal 
truth.  I  never  came  across  a  more  forcible  expression  than 
this  of  Pliny,  of  that  fact  in  the  higher  nature  of  man  which 
has  extorted  from  my  opponent  the  concession  that  ^  man  is 
made  for  immortality."  And  the  argument  applies  not  to  this 
or  that  man  or  class  of  men,  but  to  the  species. 

But  I  will  pass  to  the  error&^oi  which  I  have  spoken. 

1.  Mr.  H.  says :  — 

Such  were  the  doubts  and  despair  of  men,  waiting  in  the 
gloom  of  the  shadow  of  death  for  the  true  life  and  light.  And 
-when  the  Life-giver  came,  how^  natural,  if  all  mankind  were 
the  appointed  subjects  of  immortal  life,  that  this  should  appear 
in  the  ordinary  speech  of  him  who  '  had  the  words  of  eternal 
life.'  How  strange  that  he  and  the  Apostles  who  heralded  all 
through  the  Roman  Empire  what  they  called  a  Gospel,  should 
only  speak  of  a  certain  '  aionion  '  life,  and  even  of  that  ambig- 
uous duration  as  if  it  were  the  prerogative  of  a  special  cla«s,  to 
be  had  by  striving  for  it ;  leaving  the  great  and  long-debated 
question  of  immortality  in  as  great  obscurity  as  it  was  before." 

The  error  which  characterizes  this  paragraph  my  learned 
friend  has  fallen  into  unwittingly ;  yet  I  cannot  imagine  how  a 
s^tence  could  be  framed  involving  a  more  utter  misstatement 
of  fact  in  respect  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 
He  is  led  into  this  serious  error  by  having  received  the  phrase 
atomon  life's^a  primarily  and  uniformly  meaning  the  fact  of  the 
future  personal  being,  instead  of  taking  it,  as  it  is  in  truth,  as 
generally  denoting  a  spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  the  soul 
through  a  living  faith  in  Christ.  Indeed,  he  has  kept  his  eyes 
so  long  and  steadily  fixed  upon  the  phrase  in  that  light,  as  to 
blind  him  almost  totally  to  the  abundant  Scripture  testimony  of 
the  personal  resurrection  to  immortal  existence. 

"  How  natural,  if  all  mankind  were  the  appointed  subjects  of 
immortal  life,  that  this  should  appear  in  the  ordinary  speech  of 
him  who  *  had  the  words  of  eternal  life.' " 


It  did  so  appear,  —  not  out  of  place,  as  if  he  had  uo  va&tw^ 
54* 
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tion  on  anj  other  rabject  to  those  whom  he  was  punfyhg  fim 
a  thoitBand  life-errors  and  oorruptions,  and  training,  as  subjeets 
of  his  moral  kingdom,  for  their  important  mission  in  the  world 
of  mind  and  matter.  It  is  an  error  which  a  learned  b&lieal 
eritic  should  not  commit,  to  measure  the  importance  which 
Jesus  attached  to  a  given  doctrine,  and  the  amount  of  labor  ho 
devoted  to  it,  hj  the  space  which  his  historians  have  devoled  to 
their  record  of  it  We  are  thankful  that  the  essential  doctnoes 
of  the  gospel  are  not  so  diluted  in  the  authentic  record  designed 
as  the  manual  of  Christian  faith,  as  to  run  through  a  series 
of  volumes  which  **  the  world  could  not  contain.**  In  respect 
to  the  universal  resurrection  to  immortal  life,  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  doctrine,  if  Christ's  uttei*ance  of  it  is  recorded  in  the 
Christian  chart  of  faith,  as  given  in  one  or  more  strong  cases, 
when  called  out  controversiallj  with  signal  emphasis,  and  this 
record  involves  the  testimony  that  such  was  his  familiar  man- 
ner of  teaching  everywhere,  that  this  was  reputed  as  the  signal 
doctrine  of  his  ministry,  it  is  sufficient  And  this  is  the  joy- 
fql  fact  in  the  case  as  it  is.  The  conversation  between  Jesus 
and  the  Sadducees  is  not  given  us  as  the  only  instance  of  his 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  but  it  is  presented  as. 
the  record  of  his  successful  defence  against  the  attack  by  his 
opposers,  of  a  doctrine  for  which  he  was  famous  as  far  as  his 
name  was  known  ;  to  wit,  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
i.e.,  of  the  human  species. 

Truly,  if  man  is  at  all  immortal,  his  immoiiality  was  not 
then  at  all  brought  to  light  It  was  not  revealed  in  that 
phrase,  *  the  resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust for  this 
was  a  tenet  of  the  Pharisees,  to  which  Paul  made  appeal  on  a 
certain  occasion  of  self-defence."  * 

Doe's  my  opponent  mean  to  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  resurrection  as  a  subject  of  enlightened  hope,  was 
a  distinguishing  doctrine  of  St  Paul  as  a  Christian  apostle  ? 
Then  he  will  make  Paul's  defence  before  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  before  Felix  the  Roman  governor,  to  be  all  a  farce, 
and  give  him  to  us  shorn  of  all  distinguishiug  doctrine.  To 
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counell  be  said,  Of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  tbe  dead 
I  wn  called  in  questjoiiv"  (Acts^  xxiii.  6*)  And  to  Felix  ha 
said,  ^  But  this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  afler  the  way  which 
thej  call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  ^thei^ ;  .  .  . 
and  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they  themselves  also  allow, 
that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just 
and  unjust"  (Acts  xxiv.  14^  15.)  Here  are  two  things  men- 
tioned by  the  apostle  which  were  made  the  occasion  of  the  vio- 
lent opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter ;  one  being  his  way 
of  worship,  and  the  other  the  prominent  doctrine  which  he 
preached.  And  that  doctrine  was  the  universal  resurrection. 
jjL,iid  so  it  was  everywhere,  that  he  preached  Jesus  and  the 
resiirreetion.''  Bat  my  opponent  will  have  it  that  this  was 
liotlijiig  new ;  that  this  gospel  ministry  of  the  resurrection  by 
Jesus  and  hb  apostles  was  not  bringing  life  and  immortality  to 
light,  because  a  portion  of  the  Jew^  ^d  even  of  the  heatheuy 
held  tQ  soine  sort  and  manner  of  future  life.  Does  he  really 
meap  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  direct  affirmation  of  the  apostle, 
that  Jesus  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
thie  goepel''?  If  there  is. any  argument  in  this  effort  of  his 
Ugajast  Universahsm,  this  is  its  result. 

But  my  opponent  says  the  immortality  of  man,  or  the  des- 
taay  of  ''all  mankind  as  the  subjects  of  immortal  Ufe,"  was  not 
revealed  in  the  phrase, '  the  resurrection,  both  of  the  just  and 
unjust ; '  £;>r  this  was  a  tenet  of  the  Pharisees,  to  which  Paul 
made  appeal  on  a  certain  occasion  of  self-defence."  It  is 
granted  that  Paul,  before  his  accusers,  took  advantage  of  an 
opinion  allowed  by  them,  to  expose  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  meant  to  accord  to 
them  a  fai^h  and  hope  of  a  future  life  for  man,  in  the  face  of 
which  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  lyas  no  revelation. 
The  theories,  if  they  can  be  called  theories,  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, in  respect  to  the  condition  of  man  beyond  death,  were 
haclean  and  shadows/  affairs,  insomuch  that  over  and  above  all, ' 
the  Christiitn  ministry  of  the  universal  resurrection  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  a  personal,  conscious,  loved  and  loving,  angelic, 
heavenly,  and  gbrious  life^  sulijeet  to  death  tkPi^^i  m^T^^'^^ 
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truly  a  revelation  of  "  grace  and  truth,'*  a  hringing  to  Kj^t  of  I 
an  hifinitelj  rich  and  blessed  inheritance  for  man  in  the  pur-  ^ 
pose  of  Jehovah. 

2.  Mr.  H.  says  farther:  — 

"  Does  the  objecter  anticipate  ihe  varying  opinions  of  tk  ^ 
second  century,  and  say  that  nothing  was  settled  by  Christ's 
revelation  ?  I  answer,  one  thing  was  settled,  so  as  to  be  nem  * 
since  disputed  as  a  Christian  truth.  And  that  is.  Whoever 
shall  have  LifSf — whatever  the  word  means,  —  has  it  throQg^ 
Christ ;  and  by  Faith,  —  whatever  the  word  means,  —  does  he 
accept  and  receive  the  life." 

No ;  the  idea  stated  in  the  last  clause  of  this  sentence  was 
not  settled  in  the  second  century,  nor  has  it  ever  since  been 
undisputed,  by  an  infinity  of  odds.    The  term  ^Life^  though 
my  opponent  throws  in  the  qualifying  phrase,    whatever  the 
word  means,"  he  uses,  tliroughout  his  argument,  for  the  futaie 
personal  existence.    And,  taken  in  this  sense,  in  which  sense 
all  admit  that  it  is  sometimes  use^  in  the  Scriptures,  no  ckss 
of  Christians  in  any  century,  except  Destructionists,  have  be- 
lieved that  it  is  to  be  conferred  upon  mankind  through  their  ' 
faith.    All  Christians,  of  the  second  and  all  other  cenlaries,  | 
except  the  few  Destructionists,  have  believed  that,  whatever  * 
else  under  the  name  of  life  and  good,  faith  may  bring  to  man, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  future  life  after  it  is  j 
bestowed,  there  shall  be  a  passing  into  that  life,  a    resurreo-  . 
tion  of  the  dead,"  of  believers  and  unbelievers,  "  the  just  and  \ 
unjust."  But  in  this  much  all  Christians  are  agreed,  especially  j 
Universalists ;  viz.,  that  the  promise  of  life  immortal,  which  is 
given  us  in  Christ,  is  joyfully  accepted  by  faith  with  the  be-  i 
liever  in  the  present  world,  and  its  foretaste  enjoyed ;  and  that  | 
in  the  resurrection  world,  that  which  is  called  life  and  aionion 
life  morally,  will  only  be  enjoyed,  be  it  with  a  part  or  all,  by 
a  spiritual  union  and  communion  with  God  in  childlike  confi- 
dence and  love. 

8.  Another  mistake  of  my  opponent  is  as  follows :  — 


The  phrase  ets  (on  aiona  ia  rendered  in  the  Latin  in  aeter- 
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num  and  in  perpetuum^  by  Cotelerius.  It  was  undoubtedly 
used  by  the  early  Christians  to  denote  an  eternal  duration,  and 
we  slwdl  therefore  accept  the  common  rendering,  <  forever.'  " 

I  do  not  object  to  the  acceptance  of  the  common  rendering 
of  ets  tan  aiona,  which  is  "  forever ; "  but  the  reason  here  given 
for  its  acceptance,  viz.,  that  "  it  was  undoubtedly  used  by  the 
early  Christians  to  denote  an  eternal  (endless)  duration,"  is  not 
a  truth.  The  early  Christians  "  undoubtedly  "  used  aton  and 
Its  derivatives  in  their  philological  and  Scriptural  sense,  denot- 
ing long  time,  time  indefinite  and  unknown,  continual ;  and, 
when  treating  on  a  subject  unlimited  in  its  nature,  infinite  du- 
ration. What  I  here  assume  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the 
acknowledged  Universalist  Fathers,  holding,  of  course,  to  the 
limited  nature  and  duration  of  all  punishment,  familiarly  used 
the  word  aionion  in  connection  with  punishment,  without  any 
qualification  by  way  of  synonym  or  comment. 

Having  disposed  of  these  few  mistakes,  I  find  no  occasion 
for  more  than  a  few  general  remarks  on  Prof.  Hudson's  his- 
torical quotations.'  As  I  said  before,  they  furnish  our  readers 
with  valuable  information.  I  will  offer,  however,  the  pruden- 
tial caution,  that  very  much  be  not  assumed  from  the  silence 
of  the  five  "Apostolical  Fathers,"  in  what  little  of  their  writing 
has  come  down  to  us,  in  respect  to  the  ultimate  universal  vic- 
tory of  life  and  good.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  much  contro- 
versy in  their  time ;  and  though  the  objects  they  had  in  view 
in  writing  what  is  preserved  of  their  theological  compositions 
did  not  call  out  any  distinct  expressions  of  that  hope,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  not  cherished  and  preached  by  them. 
Nor  do  the  quotations  which  my  friend  has  made  from 
their  writings,  in  respect  to  "  aionion  death  with  punishment," 
"wholly  perishing,"  living  forever  by  hearing  the  voice  of 
God's  Son,  and  being  raised  up  to  reign  together  with  him  in 
the  world  to  come  if  we  walk  worthy  of  him  in  this 'world,  etc., 
etc., — neither  do  these  quotations,  I  say,  prove  that  they  had  not 
a  hope  of  the  final  restoration  of  all  moral  beings  to  life  and 
holiness.  This  I  say,  because  the  acknowledged  Universalists, 
of  near  the  same  time^  abounded  in  very  «vaiVlla.t  lidSi^i.^ 
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i«9|ieet  to  the  jadgmeats  of  Gdd  «gutMt  the  wicked,  wd 
instrnmentalities  by  which  life  and  blessednefls  "sfacwld  k  se- 
cured.   True,  unqnalified  and  unguarded  expresaons  irtrc  f 
employed  in  the  strong  language  of  the  times,  on  those  sobjects  -  « 
which  were  not  matters  of  controversy. 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  early  Christians,  in  their  trials 
and  deprivations,  not  understanding,  any  better  than  some  of 
Christ's  contempoitiries  did  his  saying  of  John,  "  If  I  will  that 
he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?"  —  not  any  ketter 
understanding,  I  say,  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  respect  to  the 
presence  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  believer,  incorpo- 
rated into  their  code  of  motives  a  kingdom  specially  allotted  to 
themselves  in  the  future  world ;  yet  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  prevailing  belief  that  the  ultimate  of  Christ's  mission  should 
be  universal  life  and  harmony. 

I  do  not,  however,  prefer  a  direct  claim  of  any  of  the  five 
^Apostolical  Fathers "  as  Universalists.    I  only  say  that  the 
assurance  with  which  they  have  been  claimed  by  the  opposi-  | 
tion  is  unauthorized.    And,  when  I  consider  bow  quietly,  and  I 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Universalism  of  the  master  spirits  1 
and  ornaments  of  the  tlhurch  was  promulgated  about  A.  D.  | 
200,  and  afler,  —  and  also  the  facts  which  have  prompted  mj  ' 
ingenuous  opponent,  as  the  discovery  of  his  masterly  historical  | 
research,  to  utter  this  significant  testimony,    I  need  not  trace  | 
its  history  farther :  Some  of  my  Orthodox  friends  may  need 
to  know  that  more  than  half  the  fathers  of  the  eastern  charch 
were  Restorationists ;  Gieseler  tells  us  that  ^  the  belief  in  the 
unalienable  power  of  amendment  in  all  intelligent  beings,  and 
in  the  limited  'duration  of  future  punishment,  was  so  general 
even  in  the  West  and  among  the  opponents  of  Origen,  that  it 
seemed  entirely  independent  of  his  system,  to  which,  doubtless, 
its  origin  must  be  traced : ' " —  I  say,  in  consideration  of  these 
things,  I  am  impressed  to  regard  the  early  Christians  through- 
out as  innocent  of  making  the  great  Father  either  the  eternal 
tormentor  or  final  destroyer  of  his  children  created  in  his 
image,  until  they  are  proved  guilty.  * 
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But  in  respect  to  this  whole  matter  of  the  doctrines  held  by 
fhe  early  Christians,  I  call  the  reader's  critical  attention  to  these 
general  remarks. 

Knowledge  with  man,  though  he  have  the  whole  lesson  before 
liim,  is,  and  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be,  progressive.  The 
liaman  mind  cannot  at  once  comprehend  all  the  fulness  and  all 
the  ramifications  of  any  important  truth,  on  its  first  presentation. 
This  fact  in  relation  to  the  progressive  developments  of  the 
gospel,  both  in  respect  to  its  progressive  advancement  in  the 
moral  creation  as  a  whole,  and  in  each  individual  mind  receiving 
if,  is  truthfully  represented  in  the  parables  of  the  leaven  and 
the  mustard  seed. 

Even  the  apostles  of  Christ,  while  he  was  personally  with 
them,  though  they  were  qualified  to  be  witnesses  of  his  works 
'Which  attested  his  mission  from  God,  and  reporters  of  his  teach- 
ings, did  not  yet  understand  all  those  teachings.  They  did  not 
Tinderstand  him,  though  he  spoke  so  plainly,  in  respect  to  his 
death  and  resurrection ;  nor  did  they  understand  the  spiritual 
nature  of  his  kingdom.  But  in  due  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
^ven  to  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

And  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  we  should  have  the  trtte 
religion  in  its  completeness,  established  in  the  world,  that  the 
founders  of  it,  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  should  be  specially  en- 
dowed, and  accompanied  and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to 
the  finishing  and  perfecting  of  its  revelation  and  establishment 
in  the  earth.  Then  it  was  committed  to  the  world  to  work  its 
own  way  and  do  its  mission,  by  ordinaiy  means  under  God's 
general  providence. 

Then,  the  Christian  scheme,  in  the  hands  of  an  uninspired 
ministry,  made  its  way  rapidly  in  the  world,  until,  early  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  was  made  the  established  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But,  running  thus  rapidly  among  the  nations,  it  was 
Impossible,  by  (he  very  law  of  finite  mind  in  the  line  of  educa- 
tion, that  it  should  have  been  understood  in  all  its  principles 
and  purposes.  The  historical  evidences  were  received,  of  the 
divine  mission  and  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  —  his  cradfizion  «3id 
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resarrecUon,  and  the  autliority  of  his  teachings.  But  the  M 
import  of  all  his  teachings  could  not  have  been  comprehended. 
The  heathen  philosophers,  when,  hj  the  force  of  the  historical 
evidence,  they  accepted  the  Christian  name,  accepted  it  from  tk 
heathen  standpoint,  retaining  much  of  their  old  philoaophiea, 
whfch  formed  a  constituent  part  of  themselves. 

The  idea  which  I  desire  to  express  on  this  subject,  is  bean- 
tifullj  illustrated  by  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  river  which  flowed 
from  the  temple  into  the  Dead  Sea,  ultimately  healing  the  bitter 
and  fetid  waters.  (Ezek.  xlvii.)  When  you  look  upon  the 
pure  river  fi*om  the  house  of  God  flowing  down  into  the  fetid 
sea  of  the  wilderness,  it  appears  to  your  view  to  be  lost  and 
corrupted  in  the  mass  of  impurity.  But  it  mingles  with  those 
bitter  waters,  and  gradually  heals  them. 

And  this  illustrates  the  true  philosophy  of  what  is  commonty 
called  ^The  Corruption  of  Christianity/'  Many  leam^  his- 
torians and  wise  theologians  have  given  us  the  dark  side  of 
this  picture — the  gradual  corruption  of  the  Christian  religion— 
in  ages  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles ;  but  none  that  I  have 
read  have  given  us  the  rainbow  in  this  cloud,  the  wisdom  of 
God  above  these  human  errors  and  corruptions,  in  these  events. 
They  have  informed  us  that  as  the  Christian  church  was  mostly 
supplied  with  teachers  from  among  the  Gentiles,  many  of  them 
gentile  or  heathen  philosophers,  they  mixed  the  gospel  with 
and  explained  the  Scriptures  by  the  Oriental  philosophies.  It 
must  needs  have  been  so,  full  of  moral  blindness  and  religious 
error  as  the  nations  were.  If  the  story  of  the  gospel  could  not 
liave  been  told  from  one  to  another,  until  the  former  had  con- 
formed his  understanding,  and  spirit,  and  life,  to  all  its  principles 
entire,  it  must  have  made  but  slow  progress  in  the  world  as  it 
then  was.  And  if  no  one  could  have  espoused  the  Christian 
name,  until  he  was  thus  conformed  in  faith  and  practice  to  all 
the  Christian  principles,  no  one  could  have  espoused  it  at  all; 
for  none  could  have  grasped  at  once,  from  that  state  of  heathen 
darkness,  the  Christian  system,  in  all  it§  sublime  principles  and 
purposes.  But  the  continuance  of  a  portion  of  the  errors  which 
pre-occupied  the  conmion  mind,  is  not  really  the  corrupUon  of 
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Christiamty.  The  real  process  is  rather  the  running  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  difibsion  of  it,  among  the  errors  and  superstitions 
of  the  world,  gradually  to  purge  them  away.  It  is  the  flowing 
of  the  river  of  truth  into  the  Dead  Sea,  whereof  the  result  shall 
be  that  "  ihe  waters  shall  be  healed." 

0 

I  have  presented  these  facts  in  relation  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  gospel  was  early  circulated  among  the  nations, 
that  my  readers  may  clearly  see  that  the  historical  facts  pre- 
sented by  my  present  opponent,  have  not  the  least  weight  in 
his  favor,  or  in  favor  of  my  former  opponent,  Dr.  Adams,  against 
the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Universalist  faith.  For,  when 
we  consider,  as  we  have  noted  above,  the  sources  whence  the 
Christian  converts  were  drawn,  it  mitst  needs  have  been,  as 
Prof.  Hudson's  histoiy  finds  it,  that  both~  Destructionism  and 
!Endless-miserianism  should  early  have  been  propounded  by 
some  of  the  Christian  teachers,  seeing  that  these  doctrines  were 
comprised  in  the  philosophies  in  which  they  had  been  nursed' 
and  cradled.  It  is  rather  a  wonder  that  the  pure  and  sublime 
faith  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  parental  character 
of  his  judgments,  and  the  final  success  of  his  truth  and  grace  to 
the  reconciliation  of  all  men  to  himself  in  love  and  blessedness, 
should  have  Obtained  £0  generally  in  those  early  ages  as  it  di4« 
A  grateful  circumstance  indeed  it  is,  that  the  untiring  historical 
researches  of  my  learned  opponent  should  constrain  him  to 
advise  his  Orthodox  brethren,  that  more  than  half  the  fathers 
of  the  eastern  church  were  Restorationists and  that  this  faith 
was  also  "  general  in  the  west." 

Manner  of  the  Perversion  of  New-Testament  Passages  in  rdation 
to  JtidffmenL 

Prof.  Hudson  has  brought  out  one  historical  quotation  which 
I  had  not  before  seen,  which  enables  us  to  place  our  finger  upon 
the  manner  of  the  early  transfer  of  the  New  Testament  de- 
scriptions of  judgment  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  future  immortal 
world.  Take,  for  instance,  the  discourse  of  Jesus  recorded  in 
Matt  xxiv.  and  xxv.,  ending  with  the  words,  "And  these  shall 
go  away  into  aionion  punishment  (correctkin'^^Wl  \\i<&T\^^i&J^^% 
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„iiito  luonioo  Ufe."  Those  who  have  applied  the  latter  porte  | 
of  this  diflooone  to  a  poH  mortem  judgmeoty  bare  asked^^Dr. 
AdamB,  in  our  late  controversj,  asked  with  emphafiiSf — how  it 
can  he  accounted  for,  if  this  passage  does  not  refer  Uf  sach^ 
judgmeAty  that  such  an  application  of  it  came  into  use  and  held 
its  place  in  the  Christian  church.  Prof.  H.  gives  us  a  fact 
which  exposes  alL  Speaking  of  Justin  Martjr,  who  presented  j 
the  first  Orthodox  discourse  known  to  haye  been  uttered,  in  bis 
Apology  for  Christianity  before  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  about 
the  year  138,  when  the  fires  of  persecution  precisely  fitted 
him  to  organize  the  materials  whicli  his  old  heathen  philosophj 
abundantly  furnished  him  for  an  infinitely  malicioss  and  le- 
yengefiil  theology,  and  he  improved  the  occasion,  and  menaced 
hi«  persecutors  with  endless  torments,  —  Mr.  H.  proceeds:-* 

*  He  (Justin)  regarded  man  as  on  probation  daring  life, 
awaiting  a  jud^ent  after  the  resurrection.  *  Plato/  he  says, 
*  held  ihat  the  wicked  will  stand  before  liinoe  and  Ithadamas- 
thus,  to  be  punished  by  them.  We  hold  the  same  eveat,  but 
befiore  Christ  as  judge ;  that  they  may  be  punished  in  their 
re-embodied  souls,  not  a  thousand  years,  as  Plato  said,  but 
eternally.  If  any  one  thinks  this  incredible  or  impossible,  the 
•  error  is  of  little  account  so  l<»g  as  we  are  not  convicted  of  any  | 
evil  omduct' "  (c  8.)  i 

Here  we  have  it ;  and  ihe  Universalist  public  will  thank  my  | 

friend  for  this  piece  of  history.   Justin  was,  before  conversioD  | 

to  the  Christian  name,  a  Flatmiic  philosopher.    And  now  be  | 

affinns  that  he  holds  the  same  event  of  judgment  in  the  future  . 

world  which  Plato  held,  and  which  of  course  he  (Justin)  had  1 

ever  held  as  Plato's  disciple,  only,  now  that  he  had  accepted  | 
the  Christian  name,  he  substituted  Christ  for  Minos  as  Judge. 

.  So,  having  made  this  exchange,  he  must  take  the  discourses  of  ; 

Christ  and  the  apostles  on  the  subject  of  judgment,  and  couple  I 

them  with  his  Platonic  theory.    In  no  case  does  the  New  Tes-  } 

tament  so  apply  them.    Take  for  instance  the  two  chapters  of  \ 

Matthew  just  referred  to.   Jesus  commences  to  answer  ques-  I 

tions  of  bis  disciples  concerning  die  judgment  which  should  ' 
iemimt^  that  aionoe  or  age,  aiui  raze  with  the  groimd  tke 
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isi  tes^pAe  f>£  ^hxmslm^^  md  be  mems  4m>iigb  1#  ^ti«KH>9r8e  ^ 
SI  t]iM^  Qod,  in  o^tinuoii^  i^ferenee  ^nd  close  ooanecdicm  ofi  tbd 
^  90bject,  the  judgment  of  ihol;  nge,  msomucii  timt  hoiicdly 

i'  11^  fw0  of  the  Of thodo;!  coinmentateirs  can  agree  upon  tbe 
ill  j^mfit  c^t  which  thej  $baU  ehap^e  the  subject  Nor  has  my  ooe 
of  tbem  even  alieoapted  to  give  a  reasc^  for  ch^ging  ii  at  aJL 
u  l£b»j  C£!»BO!t.   ThcFe  is  no  change  of  the  wiin  subject  in  those 
;   two  chuptezs.   Jesua  described  the  time  and  nature  of  thftt 
t   jadgment  clearij  and  unmistakably,  as  belcmging  to  the  compass 
!    of  that  generation.*   How  then  did  the  usage  get  into  tho 
Cttfistian  church,  of  applying  it  to  the  infernal  world  ?  The 
Itietorieal  refi^nce  just  noted  explains  it  all.   Justin,  in  fiery 
bent,  at  h&me  in  the  Platonic  theory,  unhesitatingly  puts  Christ 
tfi  the  place  of  Minos,  aosd  his  judgment  ditto. 

But  lo«^  after  this,  Universalism  was  extensively  prevalent* 
And  when  SndlessHxiiserianism  became  established,  it  was  mt 
by-  the  force  of  argument,  but  by  the  power  of  the  rivil  am 
vitilded  by  Western  tyrants,  enlisted  by  the  chicanery  of  cruel 
tbeologictd  demagogues.t 

Sources  of  the  Universalist  Views. 

In  his  bktoiical  chapter  now  before  us,  Mr.  Hudson  heads 
cme  section  as  follows :  — 

"  §  3.  Whence  did  Universcdist  views  take  their  rise  ?  " 
And  he  adds,  — 

"And  I  propose  to  show  that  not  the  Scriptures  alone,  but 
Platonic  additions  to  Scriptural  docti'ine,  were  the  occasioUf 
first  of  Orthodoxy,  and  then  of  Universalism." 

But  he  does  not  ^ow  that  Univeraalism  came  of  ^<  Platomo 
additions  to  the  Scriptures."  He  gives  us  full  proof  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  final  judgment  beyond  the  resurrection^  the  doc* 

*  See  Adams'  and  Cobb's  Discussion,  chapter  vi. 

t  See  our  historical  quotation  from  Catharine  Beecher's  ''Bible  a 
Common  Sense/'  in  Adams'  and  Cobb's  Discussion,  pp.  87,  88, 89, 408^ 
409. 
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trine  on  which  hoth  annihilation  and  endless  ponishment  are 
based,  was  imported  entire  from  the  heathen  philosophies,  par- 
ticularlj  the  Platonic,  and  in  a  paragraph  noted  in  our  pr^ 
ceding  chapter  he  expressly  claims  the  Stoic  school  as  of  bis 
sentiment,  *^  holding  the  immortality  of  a  class."  So  he  has 
thoroughly  heathenized  the  pedigree  of  both  the  popular  forms 
of  opponiion  to  Universalism.  But  he  presents  no  evidence 
that  Universalism  originated  in  Platonic  additions  to  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine.  He  Bnds  some  of  the  Universalist  Fathers 
arguing  the  final  salvation  of  all  men  from  the  moral  nocture  of 
man,  who,  as  immortal,  will  never,  with  such  a  moral  nature  as 
all  possess,  be  out  of  the  reach  of  mond  influence  for  good. 
But  then  he  knows  that  Vtliers,  and  the  earliest  Universalists, 
supported  their  faith  by  ample  Scripture  quotations.  Neither 
has  it  been  shown  that  the  immortality  of  the  sool  as  held  bj 
the  early  Universalist  Cliristians  was  an  addition  to  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  think,  it  has  been  shown 
that  it  is  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  To  be  sure,  the 
gospel  treats  immortality  as  an  inheritance  which  we  possess 
in  our  relation  to  Christ,  "  the  Head  of  every  man."  But  in 
this  view  it  exhibits  the  immortal  principle  not  as  an  after- 
thought, or  an  extraneous  bestowment,  but  as  incorporated  in  a 
relation  in  which  we  were  all  originally  constituted.  The  life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  gospel,  is  "  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  and  grace  of  God,  given  us  in  Christ 
Jesus  before  the  world  began"  (2  Tim.  i.  9.)  God  did  not 
throw  off  the  crowning  work  of  his  creation  — man,  at  loose  haz- 
ard. "  Known  unto  him  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning." 
The  blessing  which  he  pronounced  upon  man  when  he  created 
him,  male  and  female,  in  his  own  image,  included  the  provisions 
and  arrangements  of  his  whole  sphere  of  being,  especially  that 
of  his  superior  nature.  The  inheritance  of  his  immortal  life  is 
not  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  extraneous  gift  to  be  at 
some  future  time  bestowed,  and  for  which  man  was  not  origi- 
nally constituted.  It  is  given  us  in  the  constitution  of  our  higher 
natures,  in  which  we  are  constituted  as  members  of  Hzs  body 
who  is  the  Head  of  every  ma\i.  ^^V'col    in  its  whole- 
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•nesd,  it  is  utiifonnly  described  as  an  existing  fkct  So  John 
the  apostle :  ''And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  ''These  things 
have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
GU>d ;  that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye 
may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d."  "  That  whieh 
was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard^  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
Lave  handled,  of  the  Word  of  life :  (for  the  life  was  mani- 
fested, and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto 
you  that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was 
manifested  unto  us:)  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us : 
and  truly  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ."  (1  John  v.  11,  13;  i,  1-3.) 

To  be  sure  the  New  Testament  employs  a  different  style  in 
the  expression  of  this  great  truth  from  that  employed  by  the 
philosophers,  llidt  speaks  of  it  as  an  inheritance  which  we 
liave  in  our  relation  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  is  revealed  in 
the  gospel,  —  while  ^se  describe  it  as  a  fact  which  they  infer 
from  the  study,  of  man.  So  that,  instead  of  the  Universalist 
^  Christian  Fathei*s  adding  the  Scriptural  doctrine  from  Flaton- 
ism,  t^ey  added  to  the  deductions  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures.  Those  philosophizings  from 
the  constitution  of  man  gendered  flickerings  of  feeble  hope  for 
immortality ;  but  the  gospel  of  Jesus  brings  it  to  lights  in  a  tan-  ^ 
gible  and  glorious  form,  and  in  demonsti*ation  of  truth.* 

But,  though  immortality  for  man  is  a  truth,  the  principles 
of  which  belong  to  the  constitution  of  his  higher  nature,  which 
is  represented  in  Jesus  Christ,  its  actual  development  as  a  per- 
sonal CQtity  must  come  through  a  new  organism  by  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  So  that  our  hope  is  not  in  self,  but  in 
Him  ^  who  only  (as  its  original  source)  hath  immortality." 

"  What  are  the  Prominent  Occasions  of  the  Universalist 
Faitlif' 
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lUfl  question  iiMdced  tlM  iAI^jeet  iff  ttie  fim  dMi^rof  ay 
<ippOfi«tit'^  Adlnnadve  Arganient.  I  did  not  find  oomoBio  i 
devole  a  chapter  to  the  review  of  it  as  I  passed,  hmxa^ 
thoogli  oor  fiiitb  has  a  higher  source  tlmn  any  of  these  whiok 
he  emmemtes,  yet  most  of  them  are  realities,  and  good  in  ibm 
respective  spheres.  As  it  comes  in  fiUy  here,  I  iriQ  brieljr 
note  them.   They  are  as  foDowa 

1*  *'The  reaction  from  the  doctrine  of  eternal  ittidety."  It 
Is  granted  that  tlie  rehellion  of  the  moral  sense  i^aiast  tMi 
doctrine  has  turned  the  attention  of  many  who  were  ediiated 
la  it  to  that  stmlj  which  has  resulted  in  the  light  of  ^t«^ 
saliMn.  But  that  revulsion  alone  never  made  ft  iTnivOFsaiiBt. 
Il  has  made  anti^irthodox ;  it  has  made  nothingarians  i  it  hil 
made  infidels ;  but  it  never  made  Univer^alists  bvl  by  dritriftg 
them  into  the  study  of  positive  truth.  Just  so ,  hanger  forces 
men  to  seek  Ibod.    But  hunger  does  not  feed  theni« 

2«  Certain  views  of  the  sovereignty  and  supremaqr  6f 
OoA*'*  Ye»i  of  course,  no  man  can  be  a  Universcdisti  tsar  mj 
thing  else  in  the  liglit  of  faith  and  hope,  without  certain  Vkm 
of  th«  supremacy  of  God.  But  the  speculations  trfaieh  my 
opponent  proceeds  to  notice,  in  respect  to  the  direct  agenef  <rf  | 
God  in  all  minute  affairs,  have  nothing  to  do  with  Universi^iBft 
mofe  than  any  other  ism.  In  these  speculations  curionj  initidB 
in  all  ages  and  various  theories  have  delighted  to  give  the& 
flelves  airings  ;  but  we  have  no  occasion  for  them  here. 

8.  A  certain  estimate  of  the  "  highest  good."  I  do  not 
doubt  that,  in 'a  spiritual  sense,  many  of  us  may  sometimes  ht  | 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  preferred  by  Jesus,  in  a  physical  re- 
gard, against  the  people  who  followed  him  to  Capemaam ;  ''T^ 
seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because  ye  did 
oat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.**  But,  against  (he  men 
happiness  principle,'*  Universalism  presents  the  highest  tlieorj 
of  living,  of  all  ims.  Endless^miserianism  makes  the  lea^ 
ing  motive  of  a  good  life  to  be  the  shirking  of  endless  to^ 
ments,  Destructionism  makes  the  highest  motive  to  be  the  j 
avoidance  of  a  final  destruction  by  a  painful  process,  and  the 
working  out  of  a  title  to  ^  i\x\.\xT^  \mm<Q»TVssl  ^^i&ience.  But 
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tJnn-ersalisin  presents,  as  the  soprcn!4*  motive,  the  existing  re- 
lation we  bear  to  the  great  Father,  and  to  the  life  immortal ; 
our  corresponding  obligatbns;  and  the  adaptedness,  and  beauty, 
and  richiiess,  and  glory  of  truth  and  holiness.  Thus  we  find 
the  great  good  in  the  knowledge,  and  scrviee,  and  enjoyment 
of  God. 

"  Ahl  but  you  love  happiness.*'  Yes,  indeed  we  do.  And 
ti'e  have  no  liope  of  ever  getting  rid  of  this  infirmity  (?)  to  all 
eternity.  Jesus  loves  happiness.  ^Ihr  the  j off  that  wets  set 
Before  hin^  he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is 
now  set  down  at  the  right  liand  of  the  throne  of  God."  He 
Aiust  be  a  nondescript,  indeed,  and  unfit  for  all  companionship, 
who  does  not  love  happiness.  But  Universalism  urges  us  to 
seek  this  love  in  that  which  is  truly  the    highest  good." 

4.  "  Various  modern  reforms." 

5.  "  Philanthropic  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  slave." 

Very  true,  the  principles  involved  in  these  benevolent  enter- 
prises are  practical  principles  of  Universalism,  and  tend  to 
lead  men  iat6  this  faith,  just  as  the  tracing  up  of  a  good  stream- 
comduecs  to  t&e  fountain,  and  the  looking  up  through  a  beam 
of  sunlight  discovers  the  sun.  It  is  one  of  Jesus*  rules  for 
testing  the  diviuity  of  his  doctrine.  ^  If  any  man  will  do  his^ 
will,  he  shall  kttow  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Grod,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself."  (John  viiL  17.) 

6.  "  Modem  Spiiitualism."  Mr.  Hudson  may  be  right  in 
Lis  estimate  that  most  Spiritualists  are  Universalists,  as  it  re- 
spects ultiniiiate  human  destiny ;  but  they  consult  a  sort  of  teach- 
ings from  which  we  do  not  expect  any  direct  aid  to  Universalist 
Christianity. 

7.  An  under  estimate  of  the  "  infinitude  of  the  blessing  im- 
plied in  eternal  life."  True,  we  do  not  choose  to  pervert  the 
Scriptures  in  order  to  make  the  phrase  eternal  life  in  all  cases 
apply  directly  to  the  immortal  existence.  But  in  the  cases 
where  we  find  it  to  describe  a  present  spiritual  quality  and  ex- 
perience, we  regard  it  as  a  reflection  and  foretaste  of  the  life 
immortal  And,  in  regard  to  that  Ufa  immortal,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  estimate  of  it  can  be  exceedi&d. 
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to  btd  logic  for  mj  learned  friend  to-argoe  that  a  low  esdmate 
of  thf  valae  of  immortality  would  tend  to  enlarge  oar  Mth 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  its  bestowment.  In  another  place 
he  ventures  the  idea  that  a  conception  of  the  profound  depih 
of  the  richea  of  divine  grace,  tends  to  contract  one's  assurance 
of  its  extent.  I  think  the  reverse  of  this  will  strike  most 
men's  reason,  as  it  is  attested  b j  m j  experience  to  be  the  tralL 
It  is  creditable  to  my  friend,  that  he  estimates  the  best  and 
loveliest  traits  of  human  character  and  life  as  tending  to  Uni- 
▼ersalism.  This  is  the  common  conviction  even  of  our  op- 
posers.  Rev*  Mr.  Buckminster,  late  Orthodox  clergyman  <^ 
Portsmiouth,  N.  H.,  in  a  funeral  discourse  on  his  colleague, 
Bev.  Mr.  Haven,  spoke  of  his  tendency  to  Universalism  in  the 
latter  part  ci  his  life,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  great  benevolence 
of  his  heart  The  eminent  John  Foster's  Universalism  is  as- 
cribed to  the  same  cause.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  the  Bible  ascribes  this  doctrine  itself  to  the  same  great 
source  whence  proceeds  the  love  of  those  benevolent  Christian 
hearts,  which  source  is  God.  "  For  love  is  of  God ;  and  every 
•  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God  and  knoweth  God.  He  that 
loveth  not  knoweth  not  God;  for  God  is  love."  (1  John 
iv.7,8.) 

la  drawing  to  a  close  this  chapter  on  the  Historical  Evi- 
dences in  relation  to  the  origin  of 'doctrines,  I  will  remark,  that 
while  the  sources,  even  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  from  which 
have  proceeded  the.Univirsalist  theory,  are  amiable  and  lov- 
able, I  am  not  permitted  to  say  so  much  of  the  opposite  the- 
ologies. Their  source  is  rather  truthfully  described  by  the 
philosophical  poet :  — 

"  Force  first  made  conqaest,  and  that  conquest  law. 
Till  superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe ;  — 
Then  shared  the  tyranny,  then  lent  it  aid. 
And  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made. 
Here  fixed  the  dreadful,  there  the  blest  abote, ' 
fear  made  her  devils,  and  weak  hope  her  gods  ; 
Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust. 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  or  lust ; 
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Snch  as  the  soul  of  cowards  might  conceive. 
And,  formed  like  tyrants,  tyrants  would,  believe." 

But,  with  thousands,  there  has  been  a  well-meant,  though 
mistaken,  economy,  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  dogma  of  future 
revengeful  punishment,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  even  in  the 
-Christian  church,  into  which  we  have  seen  it  was  transferred 
fVom  the  heathen  philosophies.  The  same  economy  has  exerted 
its  influence  thus  far  to  perpetuate  the  dogma,  which  stimulated 
the  heathen  themselves  to  the  invention  of  it.  The  best  heathen 
writers  admit  that  this  doctrine  was  invented  to  frighten  those 
-who  could  not  be  restrained  from  vice  by  the  punishments  of 
this  life !  It  was  regarded  by  the  heathen,  as  it  now  is  by  some 
professing  Christians,  as  the  most  efficient  motive  to  deter  men 
from  sin. 

Cicero,  in  his  seventh  oration,  p.  207,  says  that  "  it  was  on 
this  account  that  the  ancients  invented  those  infernal  punish" 
ments  of  the  dead,  to  keep  the  wicked  under  some  awe  in  this 
Kfe,  who,  without  them,  would  have  no  dread  of  death  itself." 

Polybius,  who  was  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  speaking 
upon  this  subject,  says,  that  "  Since  the  multitude  is  ever  fickle 
and  capricious,  full  of  lawless  passions  and  irrational  and  violent 
resentments,  there  is  no  way  left  to  keep  them  in  order,  but  the 
terrors  of  future  punishment^  and  all  the  pompous  circumstances 
that  attend  such  kind  of  fiction!  On  which  account  the 
ancients  acted,  in  my  opinion,  with  great  judgment  and  pene- 
tration, when  they  contrived  to  bring  in  those  notions  of  the  gods 
and  a  future  state,  into  the  popular  belief." 

Strabo,  who  was  a  Greek  geographer  and  eminent  philosopher, 
says,  that  It  is  impossible  to  govern  women  and  the  gross  body 
of  the  people,  and  to  keep  them  pious,  holy,  and  virtuous,  by  the 
precepts  of  philosophy.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  fear 
of  the  gods,  which  is  raised  and  supported  by  ancient  fictions 
and  modern  prodigies. "  And  again,  he  says,  that  "  The  appa- 
ratus of  the  ancient  mythologies  was  an  engine  which  the  legis- 
lators employed  as  bugbears  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  childish 
imagination  of  the  multitude." 

The  policy,  I  say,  of  the  heathen  rulers  m  V\i"ft  \\iN^T^ctfsvi^*l 
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an  bfemal  general  assise  and  infernal  ptmishments,  has  bd 
much  to  do  in  the  way  of  holdmg  it  op  in  the  Christian  charch. 
It  is  so  this  very  day.  There  is  no  heart,  in  tolerably  well 
cultivated  society,  to  gainsay  Unlversalism  as  a  theory  of  fidtL 
There  is  seen  to  be  in  it  so  much  of  beauty  and  harmony  in 
itself,  and  of  harmony  with  the  acknowledged  perfections  of 
God,  and  with  the  revealed  purpose  of  the  Saviour's  mission^ 
and  with  the  desires  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  are  said 
by  Jesus  to  rejoice  at  every  step  the  work  of  human  salvation 
advances,  and  with  the  prayers  of  all  good  men,  —  that  there  is 
no  heart  to  gainsay  it  as  an  abstract  system  of  faith.  Bat,  a^ 
all,  may  not  its  general  dissemination  be  of  unfavorable  mond 
tendency  ?   And  here  is  the  misgiving. 

But  Christians  are  fast  emerging  from  this  terrible  falsehood 
in  respect  to  the  ti-ue  principles  for  the  formation  of  character 
and  government  of  life*  Even  the  most  cultivated  and  relined 
of  the  ministers  of  the  popular  theologies,  have  nearly  dropped 
the  use  of  that  barbarous  heathen  dogma  as  a  moral  motive. 
They  feel  its  oppngnance  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts, 
and  perceive  its  tendency  to  sour  the  mind,  and  to  harden  and 
degrade,  rather  than  refine  and  elevate  the  human  souL 

I  assure  my  respected  friend  that  it  is  to  me  a  gratefal 
observation,  that  the  energies  of  what  I  understand  to  be 
Christian  truth  are  working  their  way,  against  the  power  of 
insidiously  nurtured  and  guarded  prejudice,  and  of  numbers, 
and  of  a,  learned  aristocracy,  and  of  wealth,  and  of  popular 
favor, — and  that  multiplying  thousands  are  coming  to  see,  that 
faith  in  Grod  as  the  Father  of  all,  and  in  one's  self  as  the  brother 
of  all— and  in  that  love  Divine  which  will  finally  sw^low  up  all 
evil  in  the  victory  of  good,— and  in  virtue  as  our  richest  treasure, 
while  sin  is  our  greatest  and  most  hateful  curse,— id  conducive 
to  the  highest  happiness,  and  the  highest,  the  stix>ng#st,  and 
purest  morality. 

"The  Two  TJieodores,    Change  for  Autholritxes,'^ 
Under  this  head,  which  is  the  seventh  section  of  his  chap,  iii., 
^»  Hudson  offsets  the  reference  of  my  former  opponent,  Rev. 
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Dr.  Adams,  to  Theodore  Piirker/«fid  my  more  tlum  balance 
of  that  account  with  reference  to  'Theodore  Clapp,  with  the 
testimonies  of  Prof.  Tholack  of  Germany,  and  Prof.  Noyes  of 
Gambridge  Divinity  School.  The  reader  will  please  turn  back 
to  the  section  of  the  Affirmative  Argument  above  mentioned. 
'  The  reference  to  the  dubious  state  of  mind  exposed  by  some 
strange  expressions  of  those  learned  professors  is  well  enough; 
fer  historical  record*  But  though  my  friend  makes  his  point 
in  this  case  out  o^  thefkctof  their  being  professed  Bestorationists,: 
I  regard  their  judgment  of  no  sort  of  weight  in  the  matter  pre- 
sented ;  that  is,  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  question, 
between  us  and  our  doctrinal  opponents.  Professor  Tholuck 
IS  a  minister  of  the  Orthodox  German  church,  and  has  never 
Bndertaken  any  reform  of  the  creed.  Like  a  great  many  other 
good  men  in  like  circumstances,  he  entertains  the  h^pe,  &n  morctL 
4fT&vmd»^  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  men.  But  he  has  never 
given  Ms  attention  at  all  to  a  critical  de  novo  study  of  the  Scrip* 
tares  oh  the  subject  of  judgment  He  is  a  man  of  great  talent,. 
ttid  extensive  learning;  and  is  wise  on  those  subjects  whick 
he  has  thoroughly  studied*  But  he  has  never  questioned  tha 
application  of  Matt  xxv.  to  a  transaction  of  the  future  world. 
He  takes  that  for  granted  with  just  as  unquestioning  simplicity 
as  does  the  obscurest  member  of  Dr,  Ad^fl^is'  church ;  and  taking 
up  the  phrase  aM»WM  pumshmmt  at  that  standpoint,  he  is  in 
no  position  to  understand  its  meaning.  I  say  this,  knowing  how 
superior  to  n^self  in  general  learning  and  talent  is  the  man 
of  whom  I  speak ;  and  I  risk  my  reputation  for  common  sense 
on  the  statement,  thj^l^lf  an  intelligent  American  Universalist 
were  to  enter  with  him  into  free  and  searching  conversation  on 
this  point,  he  would  find  that  Professor  Tholuck  has  never 
investigated  the  Scripture  teachings  on  the  subject  of  judgment 
and  retribution,  nor  critically  studied  the  subject  and  bearings 
throughout,  of  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of 
Matthew.  And  his  opinion  on  the  sense  of  a  class  of  Scripture 
passages  which  he  never  independently  studied,  cannot  begin  to 
compare  in  weight  with  that  of  a  man  of  equal  talent,  such  as 
Dr.  Clapp,  before  the  peneti-ation  of  whose  mind  the  doctrine 
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of  tmHtsB  puniahment  ytfniahed  fix>m  the  Bible,  while  lie  wm 
in  earnest  research  to  find  it  there.  In  short,  Tholuck's  case, 
in  this  respect,  is  precisely  that  of  Theodore  Parker.  He  is  a 
Universalist  as  a  kind-hearted  philosopher,  but  not  as  a  biblical 
stadent. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Pix)f.  Noyes.  The  class  of  theolo- 
gians to  which  he  belongs,  the  Unitarian,  or  rather  those  d 
them  who  have  believed  in  a  favorable  result  of  the  creation 
and  gOYemment  of  God,  have  made  up  their  minds  to  rest  their 
£uth  in  it  on  philosophical,  and  not  on  Scriptural  grounds.  Thej 
are  generally  so  well  satisfied  with  their  philosophy  that  they 
have  no  pressing  motive  to  search  the  Scriptures  on  this  point. 
To  hit  upon  this  and  that  isolated  passage,  which  seems  to  refer 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour's  mission,  and  say  it  may  mean 
this  w  it  may  not,  caring  but  little  about  it,  is  a  very  diffeient 
matter  fix)m  a  search  of  the  Scriptures  as  for  hidden  treasure, 
tracing  and  weighing  their  testimonies  of  the  Messiah's  mission, 
from  Grenesis  to  Revelation,  in  all  their  shades,  and  relations, 
and  bearings^  with  a  soul  to  drink  in  their  rich  and  lununoos 
teachings,  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

Sonnay  we"  read  the  Word. 

*'  Oh,  may  these  Heavenly  pages  be 
Oar  study  and  delight. 
And  Bttll  new  beauties  may  we  se^ 
And  still  increaMOg  light ! " 


DISCUSSION  OF  HUMAN  DESTINY. 


QUESTION. 

Do  reason  and  the  Scriptures  teach  the  utter  extinction  of  an  unre- 
generate  portion  of  Imman  beings,  instead  of  the  final  salvation  of  all  ? 
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BY  C.  F.  HUDSON. 

OuB  six  montlis'  discussion  seems  likely  to  go  to  the  public 
as  a  book.  I  am  to  indicate  briefly,  if  I  can,  that  the  book  is 
not  Universalist  in  the  quality  of  its  argument,  though  it  ap- 
pear such  in  the  quantity  thereof,  and  by  its  imprint.  I  shall 
accordingly,  trying  to  observe  the  limits  desired,  make  a  fevv 
points  of  criticism.  •  The  reader  will  consider  the  fact  that  in  a 
brief  reply  to  a  long  argument  I  have  little  space  for  citation, 
and  none  at  all  for  rhetoric. 

As  the  expressions,  "  worthy  of  a  better  cause,"  and  others 
similar,  wliich  have  been  bestowed  upon  my  effort,  do  not  per- 
tain to  the  courtesies  of  debate,  nor  will  be  claimed  by  my  op- 
ponent as  containing  any  argument,  I  let  them  pass.  Nor  will 
1  quarrel  with  the  very  confident  tone  in  which  1>«  write?.  An 
editor  whose  paper  has  come  to  be  "  of  age  "  must  have  learned 
to  speak  either  with  great  authority  or  with  great  modesty. 
Besides,  the  announcement  of  "  Another  Discussion ;  Anni- 
hilationism  in  the  field,"  so  much  in  the  style  of  proclama- 
tion of  tilts  and  tournaments,  committed  him  to  at  least  the 
show  of  victory.  This  was  excusable  in  a  knight  just  returned 
frgm  gallant  encounter  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  woe.  Yet 
the  question  lay  at  the  threshold  whether  it  might  not  be  one 
thing  to  disprove  the  endless  misery  of  any  man,  and  quite  an- 
other thing  to  establish  the  infinite  blessedness  of  every  child 
of  Adam. 
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Mr.  C.  says  that  "  Destructionism,  thoagh  not  so  relentlessly 
fiendish,  is  more  pitifully  spiteful  and  reasoniessly  barbaroas, 
than  even  that  otlier  scheme.  It  represents  that  the  Deity 
will  raise  up  countless  millions  of  his  children  from  the  deep 
unconscious  sleep  of  death,  just  to  torment  them  a  while  and 
kill  them  off  again,  and  that  lor  ever."  (P.  397.) 

If  this  **  represents "  my  views,  their  defence  should  kTC 
ended  ere  it  began  ;  and  it  was  hardly  truthful  in  me  to  ^dis- 
clain,"  as  I  did  at  the  outset,  "  all  opinion  of  a  special  or  vio- 
lent interposition  on  the  part  of  God,  in  the  final  perishing  of 
the  wicked.  My  view  is  that  the  unrepenting  sinner  destroift 
himself;  and  tliougli  this  self-destruction  may  not  be  complete 
in  the  death  of  the  body,  but  in  a  second  instalment  of  death,  I 
shall  still  regard  it  not  sis  miraclo,  but  the  natural  process  of  the 
life  divorced  from  an  unloved  God,  languishing  back  to  naught" 
(P.  23.) 

But  if  the  above  representation  and  many  similar  expres- 
sions are  caricature,  then  it  will  be  comparatively  both  easy 
and  needless  to  say  what  occurs  to  me  by  way  of  rejoinder. 

1.  I  am  surprised  that  'Sir.-  C.  should  impute  to  me  mate- 
rialist views,  as  he  has  doue,  in  one  or  two  instances  very 
strongly.  (Pp.  1 53,  384,  38G.)  For  the  discussion  was  even 
announced  as  growing  out  of  my  deprecation  of  such  views, 
and  I  think  my  settled  belief  of  the  separate  subsistence  of  the 
human  soul  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  tlie  reader.  If  my 
views  of  an  intermediate  state,  and  of  the  distinction  between 
soul  and  spirit,  have  given  any  occasion  for  his  imputations, 
then  I  am  not  so  acute  as  he  regards  rae. 

2.  Mr.  C.  speaks  of  my  view,  under  certain  conditions,  as 
"a  device  of  recent  date;"  making  the  least , account  of  my 
early  history  of  it ;  and  lie  proceeds  to  claim  that  it  is  not  a 
natural  form  of  thought,  —  "men  do  not  walk  into  it,  but  they 
back  into  it  from  the  repulsive  force  of  the  theory  of  endless 
punishment."  (Pp.  150,  1/>1.) 

But,  aside  from  the  argument  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
writings  of  the  apostolical  fallier.*,  I  think  I  have  shown  that 
my  view  appears  among  the  early  Christians  long  before  Mr. 
C.*s ;  and  that  Ms  view,  not  mine,  was  the  reaction  from  the 
orthodox  view  ; » —  men  "  backed  into  "  it.  And  he  will  find 
in  my  book  on  "  The  Future  Life  "  a  fourfold  history  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  a  class,  before  the  time  in  which 
the  orthodox  view  was  strong  enough  to  get  much  repulsive 
force.  Thi-ee  forms  of  the  doctrine  I  regard  as  counterfeits,  of 
the  true  ;  but  the  four  together  certainly  show  it  to  be  not  very 
cznnatural. 


**Sete  we  have  It  I  "  exclaims  Mr.  C,  citing  my  quobttion 
from  Jirstin  Martyr  respecting  a  ju^ment  after  the  resurreo- 
tioB.  (P.  310.)  And  he  very  generously  thanks  me  for  hav- 
ing traced  this  "coiTuption  of  Christianity"  to  a  heathen 
source.  But  why  does  he  not  thank  me  for  an  equivalent 
quotation  from  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  fifty  years 
earlier ?  —  "He  that  chooses  the  other  part  shall  be  destroyed, 
together  with  his  works.  For  this  cause  there  will  be  both  a 
Insurrection  and  a  retribution."    (P.  112.) 

And  yet  my  argument  has  been  condiicted  almost  indepen- 
dently of  the  "  corraption  "  which  Mr.  C.  supposes.  And  even 
some  Spiritualists,  Unitarians,  and  others  who  deny  a  general 
judgment  scene,  hold  that  wicked  men  will  die  out. 

3.  Mr.  C.  very  often  and  fondly  quotes  my  expression  that 
man  was  made  for  immortality,  taken  not  from  the  canonical 
Scriptures  but  from  an  apocryphal  book,  the  context  very  fully 
stating  the  idea  of  conditional  immortality  which  I  designed  by 
it.  (See  pp.  63,  64.)  If  Mr.  C.  had  quoted  the  context  half 
as  often  as  the  expression,  though  his  argument  would  not  have 
run  so  Smooth^  he  might  have  understood  that  which  he  fails  to 
comprehend,  tis  meaning  "  nothing  at  all,''  and  which  he 
regards  as  a  figment  of  the  philosophies  of  heathenism.*' 
(P.  159.) 

He  seems  to  me  here  singularly  forgetful  of  my  citations 
from  early  cinristian  writers,  who  present  this  view  of  man*s 
intermediate  nature  aa  a  "  Hebrew  "  doctrine,  against  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Greeks.  See  Tatian  and  Nemesius,  pp.  116, 119, 
above.  This  view  was  first  ignored  among  the  Fathers  by 
Athenagoras,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  the  firat  virtual  Uni- 
versalist.  Last  week  I  met  the  following  statement  by  Olshau- 
sen :  "  Athenagoras, /o//oiwn^  the  Greek  philosophers,  more  than 
once  professes  that  souls  are  immortal  in  their  own  nature, 
which  is  wholly  foreign  (abhorret)  from  the  opinion  of  Justin 
and  others."  (Opuscula,  p.  170.)  And  my  pugnacious  friend 
Mr.  Landis  speaks  him  as  holding  not  only  the  immortality 
but  the  eternity  of  the  soul.  This  may  satisfy  both  Mr.  C.  and 
Prof.  Hovey. 

The  question  is,  Can  one's  life  to-morrow,  or  his  existence 
a  million  years  hence,  depend  on  his  character  or  conduct 
meanwhile.  Mr.  C.  admits  the  former.  The  latter,  which  he 
denies,  is  like  unto  it.  A  man  naturally  long-lived,  whose  con- 
stitution contains  three  score  years  and  ten,  may  die  next  year 
of  vice.  His  *'  natural "  life  depends  on  God's  support  and  his 
own  observance  of  its  laws.  Does  the  immortal  life  of  the  soul 
any  less  depend  on  God's  support  ?   How^tben^^^^  OtfA^oi^ 
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port  its  life  ?  By  a  contmuoos  miracle  ?  or  by  lawa  analog 
to  those  of  other  life  ?  or  by  an  absolute  gift  of  immortalitj 
at  the  outset,  —  so  that  it  might  live  on  if  Grod  should  die,  as  I 
hare  heard  an  orthodox  mofi  suppose  ?  How  God  avoids  the 
continuous  miracle,  or  what  method  be  observes,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  know.  But  ihat  there  may  be  a  conditional  life  of 
seyenty  years,  and  not  also  a  conditional  life  of  seventy  millioa 
or  of  endless  years,  is  more  than  Mr.  Cobb  knows.  . 

In  the  sense  I  intended,  every  acorn  is  made  for  an  oak,  le^ 
le  of  producing  an  oak ;  yet  there  are  more  acorns  than 
And  the  world  is  full  of  such  analogies,  a  divine  afflu- 
ence  producing  more  germs  than  are  matured ;  which  tlioogh 
they  perish  are  yet  not  lost,  nor  Grod  impoverished,  not  crea- 
ture wronged,  and  needless  and  sinful  evil  is  yet  ruled  for  good. 

4.  In  his  second  and  third  chapters,  Mr.  C.  endeavors  to 
show  a  metaphorical  sense  of  the  term  cleath  as  used  in  the  ga^ 
den  of  Eden.  Certainly  a  very  early  use  of  metaphor^  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  race,  when  no  death  but  that  of  brutes  was  known, 
and  the  metaphor  especially  out  of  place  in  laying  down  a  laW| 
which,  as  John  Locke  remarks,  requires  the  plainest  terms. 
But  to  the  argument  offered,  I  reply  :  1.  Allegory  and  metar 
phor  are  different  things.  The  former  is  a  species  of  dramatic 
writing  in  which  one  or  more  attributes  or  agencies  are  ptrsot^ 
tfiecL  Hence,  even  granting  the  alleged  allegory,  the  events 
predicted  may  be  literal  enough.'  2.  The  expressions  which 
indicate  to  Mr.  C.'s  mind  a  certain  fuUural  period  of  life,  do 
not  indicate  this  to  my  own  mind.  The  expression,  "Jbf  dost 
thou  art,''  etc.,  denotes  simply  that  man  had  no  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  death  ;  not  that  death  was  natural  and  a  matter  of 
course,  for  then  it  would  be  no  penalty.  But  if  Adam  might 
pencUly  mfftr  because  his  earthly  nature  admitted  it,  he  might 
penally  die  because  he  had  no  absolute  immortality ;  and  this 
might  be  well  told  in  the  words :  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return."  Adam  was  not  iold  of  such  a  dissolution, 
that  we  know,  before  he  sinned.  Why  is  he  told  of  it  now  ? 
8.-  Finally,  the  passage  of  which  Mr.  C.  has  forgotten  to  give 
"more  particular"  explanation,  viz..  Gen.  iii.  27,  (p.  165,)  may 
be  that  which  explains  the  sentence,  if  it  needs  explaining. 

Again,  Adam  was  long-lived,  at  the  shortest.  Old  age  then 
was  not  known  until  near  d  thousand  years.  Three. scpre  years 
and  ten  belonged  to  the  days  of  youth.  Do  we  know  that  in- 
nocence might  not  have  avoided  dissolution  and  decay  alto- 
gether, the  earthly  body  being  "clothed  upon  "  and  "  swallowed 
up  "  in  the  spiritual,  in  a  process  natural  originally,  but  now  of 
grace  and  supernatural,  aa  deacribed  by  Paul  in  1,  Cor.  xv  ^ . 
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Mr.  Cobb  offen  an  ailment  for  natural  physical  mortality 
fh>ni  the  occarrence  of  death  by  accident  and  violence.  (P.  156.) 
Granting  that  a  sinless  state  would  not  have  been  without  these, 
—  though  the  instances  would  have  been  very  few,  —  the  ex- 
ceptions would  not  make  void  the  rule.  Violence  is  unnature, 
whether  the  nature  is  riegarded  as  mortal  or  otherwise. 

5.  Mr.  C.  objects  to  the  proiepsts  which  I  allege  as  explain- 
ing many  expressions,  and  insists  very  strongly  that  John  iii.  36, 
denotes  what  is  actually  present.  "  Here  is  a  positive  affirma- 
tion, that  the  believer  hath  aionion  life,  —  that  it  is  a  concomi- 
tant of  his  fiiitk"  (P.  300.) 

The  reader  mil  say  whether  my  arguments  for  a  prolepsis  are 
'  met;  for  example,  the  phrase, "  Ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  f  1  Cor. 
XV.  17,  see  above,  p.  76.)  I  will  here  add  a  few  words  from 
Winer,  who  is  among  the  most  moderate  in  the  use  of  the 
figure  in  question.  He  speaks  of  an  action  still  future  men- 
tioned as  already  present,  either  because  it  is  unalterably 
determined,  or  is  about  to  take  place  by  some  unchanging 
arrangement,"  as  Matt.  xxvi.  2 ;  John  xiv.  3 ;  vii.  42 ;  Heb.  iv.  3 
( "  We  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest " ) ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13 ; 
XV.  2 ;  Eph.  V.  5.  **  Hence  the  expression,  *  the  hour  cometh/ 
used  by  Jesus,  John  iv.-21;  xiv.  2 ;  and  the  Jewish  designation 

•  He  that  cometh '  {hahba)  for  the  Messiah."    "  Thtj  expression 

*  hath  everlasting  life  '  (John  iii.  36)  might  accordingly  be  ap- 
propriately applied  to  one  who  is  not  as  yet  in  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  life,  but  who,  in  the  certain  hope  of  attaining  it,  is 
already  as  it  were  in  possession  of  it.  In  what  immediately 
follows,  the  apostle  very  accurately  distinguishes  the  future  from 
the  present."  (Grammar  of  N.  T.  Diction,  pp.  280,  281,  Phil. 
Ed.    The  work  is  standard.) 

The  metaphorical  sense  of  zoe  aidnios  is  emphatically  for- 
bidden by  some  expressions  of  Christ.  Think  of  a  person 
entering  into  spiritual  life  ^^lalt,  or  maimed"!  The  image 
itself  is  incongruous ;  whereas  the  imperfection  supposed  by 
Christ,  though  impossible  in  fact,  is  conceivable  in  thought. 

In  Rom.  vi.  23,  Mr.  C.  insists  on  the  fact  that  the  soldier's 
wages  (ppsonion)  consisted  partly  in  provisions,  or  in  his  fare ; 
whence  he  argues  that  death  is  the  daily  fare  of  the  sinner. 
(P.  178.)  But  the  real  contrast  is  between  "wages"  as  pay- 
nmit,  or  stipulated  due,  and  "free-gift"  (charisma)  as  gratuity, 
or  donative,  which  was  occasionally  granted  by  the  general. 

6.  Near  the  close  of  his  second  chapter,  my  friend,  just  afler 
paying  that  my  "  cause  is  a  doomed  one,"  catches  at  a  word 
quite  noticeably.  I  had  compared  sin  to  a  "  fatal "  disease. 
(P.  77.)  Mr.  C.  thereupon  says  I  chalten%<&  ^xwil^^\Jwb5k.«a^ 
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is. not  to  itmiriahte  diseiiM  t6  the  soq!,  which  shall  termmate  h 
being  beyond  recovery,"  though  I  had  the  proof  in  my  month 
and  on  my  pen.  (Pp,  179,  180.)  Thank  God,  I  had.  He  who 
can  raii^e  the  dead  can  heal  mortal  dii^eane,  whether  of  body  or 
soul.    Yet    who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  " 

And  here  a  word  will  answer  what  Mr.  C.  says  of  the  term 
lo  destroy  (apoHumi)  oHen  meaning  to  lose.  Certainly  it  does. 
And  suppose  the  lost  sheep  or  the  lost  piece  of  money  were  not 
found ;  were  they  not  the  same  as  out  of  the  world  ? '  Or,  if  tlie 
"  son  titeit  was  lost"  were  never  returned ;  was  he  not  practically 
dead  and  gone  ?  Or,  if  one  "  lose  bis  life  "  and  never  find  it ; 
is  it  not  annihilated  ?*  Does  a  rescue  from  the  doom  change  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ? 

7.  My  friend  regards  ray  comparison  of  the  scriptural  treat- 
ment of  Grod's  assumed  existence  and  man's  supposed  immortality 
OS  ill-founded.  He  thinks  that  like  stature  and  complexion 
these  are  not  comparable  terms,  and  that  I  should  have  taken 
immortality  in  each  suhfect  for  comparison.  He  convicts  me  of 
a  slight  confusion,"  and  proposes  to  clear  the  case  by  com- 
paring the  Scripture  recognition  of  the  being  or  immortality  of 
each  subject    (Pp.  193,  194.) 

But  there  was  no  confusion  in  my  comparison,  which  was  of 
the  scriptural  treatment  of  two  doctrines,  both  alleged  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  the  Scriptures.  Now  the  matter  of  such  doctrines 
might  be  as  diflTerent  as  stature  and  color;  yet  when  tliey  are 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  primary  truths,  said  to  be  assumed 
in  the  Bible  as  too  plain  for  express  assertion,  they  come  at 
once  into  cc^naparison  as  respects  the  scriptural  treatment  of 
them.  This  was  just  the  comparison  i  made,  and  every  man 
of  reading  knows  how  much  occasion  there  was  for  it.  I  chal- 
lenged the  discovery  of  any  mention  in  the  Scriptures,  not  of 
the  technical  immortality  of  the  soul  (which  was  Prof.  Barrows* 
mistake),  but  of  any  immortality  of  mankind,  in  proper,  natural, 
and  general  terms.  The  reader  will  say  whether  the  passage 
has  been  found. 

Mr.  C.  says  that  the  immortality  of  God  "  is  on}y  asserted 
incidentally  in  a  single  case"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16);  and  he  names 
another  "incidental  expression"  of  it.  (Pp.  194,  195.)  The 
reader  will  recollect  that  my  comparison  included  all  mention 
in  proper  terms,  however  incidental,  of  the  ideas  in  question. 
If  I  accept  this  new  member  of  comparison  offered,  God's  im- 
mortality or  eternity,  I  find  it  explicitly  mentioned  eighteen  or 
twenty  times,  besides  thirty  instances  in  which  God  is  called 
**the  living  God;"  the  phrase,  "As  I  live,"  and  the  like,  sixty 
timea;  and  scores  of  instances  m  \vV\\e\k  Qtodf^  ^Vot^  the  like 
is  called  eternal. 
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To  mj  sditeffi^t  that  Qoi's  existence  and  man's  supposed 
immortality  are  of  equal  impoitance  to  man,  Mr.  C.  objects 
that  ^  these  two  troths  as  subjects  of  I'evelation  to  man,  especially 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  bear  no  comparison."  For  some 
hncwhdge  of  Gk)d  as  a  moral  governor  is  more  essential  to 
span's  present  condition  as  an  accountable  subject.  (Pp.  215-217.) 
This  may  be  in  some  sense  true ;  though  some  atheists  have 
been  very  moral  men.  Still,  aside  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
sapposed  truths,  they  are  in  fact  equally  important,  and  must 
in  their  times  and  seasons  "  be  equally  revealed.  Accordingly, 
C.  speaks  of  the  crowning  subject  of  this  revelation,  im-^ 
nuHTtal  Mfe  and  goud  as  the  hereafter  inheritance  of  man."  Yet 
I  submit  that  for  this  last  clause  he  can  find  no  proper  equiva- 
lent in  the  New  Testament,  though  specially  designed  to  "  show 
the  path  of  life  "  and  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

To  the  ^mirabile  dictu!"  whicii  Mr.  C.  pr«sentry  adds  (p.  218), 
the  expression  in  Rom.  ii.  7,  may  answer.  One  who  loves  virtue 
can  certainly  cherisli  it  with  all  joy  if  it  leads  to  immortality. 
Nol>le  minds  have  thought  immortality  too  high  a  bribe.  I  trust 
it  is  iiot  a  prevalent  feeling  among  Universalists  that  they  can 
not  do  any  Uiing  or  be  any  thing  unless  they  are  absolutely  im- 
mortal. Such  a  feeling  must  certainly  produce  serious  evils  in 
practical  theology. 

For  speaking  as  if  I  connected  "  opinion  "  with  conduct  as  a 
test  of  salvation  (p.  ^18),  I  have  given  Mr.  C.  no  occasion 
whatever. 

8.  Mr.  C.  guesses  that  Matt.  xxiv.  13,  and  Acts  xvi.  30,  are 
among  my  hundred  examples  in  which  the  terms  to  save  and 
Bohatimi  apply  to  a  final  destiny.  (P.  350.)  He  reckons  at  a 
venture,  since  the  verb,  which  he  hits  upon,  occurs  over  a  hun- 
dred times ;.  and  the  noun,  almost  uniformly  denoting  eternal 
life,  about  fifty  times.  I  am  quite  indifferent  to  those  he  has 
guessed ;  the  latter,  certainly,  was  not  in  my  mind.  But  when 
Paul  answered  the  jailer,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  he  surely  preached  the  good  news, 
and  very  likely  said  something  about  the  resurrection,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do.  I  may  still  say  the  term  salvation  generally 
covered  the  whole  effect  of  Christ's  work,  "whether  Jewish  or 
gentile  hearer  apprehended  more  or  less  of  the  unsearchable 
nches  of  its  import.  Whether  it  is  commonly  applied  to  a  class 
the  reader  will  say. 

9.  To  the  large  number  of  passages  which  I  offered  as  sug- 
gesting the  "  general  tone  "  of  the  Scriptures,  I  did  not  expect 
Mrv  C.  to  teply  in  detail.  It  proves  nothing  against  *his  case 
that  he  has  not  How  so*  But  t  did  exp^  N(cra\^ 
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thing  ofthe  kind  on  his  ude.  For  there  is  oertainljacxnegeiienil 
ienor  of  Scripture;  and  if  I  have  failed  to  discover  it^Mr.d 
has  aho  failed  to  present  it  And  if  it  is  on  his  side,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  two  eai'liest  explicit  Universalists  did  not 
appear  until  about  a.d.  200,  and  the  most  explicit  of  these 
was  such  an  interpreter  as  Origen. 

Upon  the  positive  proof  texts  adduced  hj  Mr.  C,  I  can  not 
remark  at  length.  Of  Matt,  xviii.  11  to  seek  and  save  that 
which  is  lost")  I  have  spoken  already,  and  may  here  add  as 
parallel  passages,  Luke  xviii.  10-16;  2  Cor.  iv.  3;  ii.  15, 16. 
With  PhiL  ii.  9-11,  should  be  compai-ed  Rom.  xiv.  10-12,  aod 
1  Cor.  XY.  25-28,  and  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Nojes,  cited  bj  me, 
(p.  106.)  With  1  Cor.  xi.  3  ("  The  head  of  every  man  is 
Christ")  compare  John  xv.  2 :  "  Every  branch  in  me  that  bear- 
eth  not  fruit, "  etc.,  and  ver.  6.  All  the  passages  cited  by  Mr. 
C.  have,  I  think,  a  legitimate  sense  and  glorious  import,  as  sig- 
nifying a  final  unbroken  reign  of  Christ,  in  the  eternal  life  d 
'vll  who  take  up  any  cross  for  love  to  him. 

My  friend  tells  his  readers  that  "  St.  Paul  eajSy^'M  mm 
liveth  unto  himself.' "  (Corrected  without  notice  on  p.  246.) 
He  quotes  inaccurately.  PauFs  words  are,  "  For  none  (oudeU) 
of  ua  liveth.  uBto  himself,  and  none  (pudeis)  dieth  unto  himselL" 
(Rom.  xiv.  7.)  See  context  and  compare  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2: 
**He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  fiesh  hath  ceased  from  bid; 
that  he  should  no  longer  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh 
to  the  lusts  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God." 

10.  Mr.  C.  has  put  several  points  of  his  argument  into  (he 
.  following  supposed  reply  to  one  inquiring  for  a  sister  in  the 
future  life :  "  Where  is  she  ?  "  "  Dead,"  answers  the  Master; 

she  was  a  very  good  girl,  but  she  did  not  afford  me  quite  help 
enough  to  save  her.  I  desired  and  intended  it,  but  my  mission 
was  to  a  great  extent  a  failure.  Death  will  hold  her  for  ever." 
(P.  224.) 

The  exegetical  argument  here  designed  is  that  on  my  theory 
death  will  never  be  destroyed,  but  is  eternal  in  the  case  of 
those  who  fail  of  eternal  life.  This  is  true  only  in  a  negative 
sense.  But  the  sense  I  offered — "  there  is  no  more  death  when 
all  who  live  are  immortal "  —  is  certainly  admissible  in  itself. 
In  Rev.  xxi.  4,  the  term  death  is  plainly  used  in  the  sense  of 
dying.  And  ch.  xx.  15,  speaks  of  those  who  "  were  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  ; "  and  that  tbo  "  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  (xvii.  18.)  Mr.  C.  offers  a  column  against  my 
definition ;  the  reader  will  judge  of  my  exegesis.  • 

The  Expression,  "  My  mission  was  to  a  great  extent  a  fail- 
ure "  brings  up  the  passage  m  Uen.  n\L  9-17,  which  reads  so 
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like  »  drai&adc  picture  of  the  final  consummation,  with  its 
**Amen:  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  unto 
God."  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  C.  would  oflfer  it  as  de- 
scribing the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  We  are  also  reminded 
of  that  strong  expression  in  Gen.  vi.  6 :  "It  repented  the 
Xx>rd  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him 
at  his  heart."  Have  not  millions  of  things  been  done  which 
Grod"  sincerely  forbade  and  deplores  ?  or  will  Mr.  C.  say  that 
**  whatever  is,  is  right "  ?  As  to  "  failure,"  every  wickedness 
implies  that  in  some  sense  ;  certainly  a  failure  to  "  afford  the 
help  "  which  God  requires  for  salvation.  And  failure  as  a 
finality  and  on  the  part  of  God  doubtless  follows  from  the  or- 
.thodox  scheme,  of  an  eternal  evil.  But  it  can  be  no  finality  in 
a  universe  of  holy  and  blessed  beings,  which  we  believe  in. 
The  question  is.  Who  shall  constitute  that  ? 

My  friend's  appeal  to  my  fraternal  affection  strikes  me  as 
quite  in  the  Universalist  vein ;  but  it  is  not  well  put.  I  have 
never  said  that  "  very  good  girls  "  will  be  annihilated.  But  if 
my  sister  were  a  Lady  Macbeth,  a  murderess,  or  a  procuress, 
—  and  there  have  been  such  sisters,  —  even  more  than  if  she 
were  a  harlot,  I  might  fear  that  the  "  image  of  God  "  scarcely 
remained  in  her,  and  that  she  was  not  of  the  "  children  of 
God,"  or  of  the  "  peculiar  people."  I  should  grieve  her  loss, 
most  certainly.  But  it  would  be  arrogance  to  say  that  in  the 
resources  of  a  higher  life,  a  human  grief  should  not  be  oui- 
.  grown  ;  or  to  say  that  a  frail  or  worse  than  frail  life  is  utterly 
lost,  to  God  and  the  universe,  though  itself  should  fully  end. 

11.  Mr.  C.  is  "  appalled  "  at  my  style  of  hope  respecting  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.  (P.  261.)  He  is  easily 
horrified ;  and  as  he  gives  me  credit  for  a  genial  face  I  am  a 
little  tempted  to  smile  at  further  expense  of  his  horror.  For 
instance,  I  am  very  glad  that  a  horse  dies  harder  than' a  hare ; 
and  even  that  a  raan  dies  harder  than  a  brute.  It's  terrible 
to  think  of ;  and  yet  it  means  simply  this,  —  that  where  there 
can  be  more  pain,  there  is  more  life.  Geologists  tell  of  strata 
miles  in  depth  of  fossil  remains;  yes,  whole  cubic  leagues  of 
recorded  death.  I  am  wicked  enough  to  rejoice  in  it  all ' —  for 
the  same  reason  that  geologists  call  these,  "  monuments  of  the 
felicity  of  ages."  And  if  my  friend  will  read  again  he  will  see 
that  my  horrible  "  hope  "  is  precisely  in  keeping  with  what  I 
said  of  the  economy  of  Pain,  which  he  has  himself  indoreed. 
Will  he  tell  us  how  many  degrees  of  pain  in  death  should  be 
followed  by  immortal  life  ? 

12.  " How  disgustingly  mean,"  exclaims  Mr.  C,  "does  my 
opponent  make  the  Corinthian  ChriaUaw^  cc^t'^^V^  ^.'^Vl>^ 
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This  might  mMO  Mnethtag  if  the  writer,  e^dtMog^  myirtA 
'^.punitive/'  had  not  represented  me  «g  holding  the  aalniian  I 
of  a   party.*'    I  haxdly  need  reply  tliat  if  I  Uave  pictured  ^  | 
Corinthians  as  caring  only  for  some  ^half-dozen"  of  thdr  ! 
friends  and  not  for  all  God's  people,  or  eyen  as  ^  loving  tk 
brethren  "  all  the  world  over  and  not  caring  for  every  vidioiis,  | 
scoffing,  and  persecuting  heathen,  I  plead  guilty  and  ask  fo^ 
giveness.    I  submit  the  case  to  the  reader. 

lias  my  "  eagle  eye  "  found  any  thing  in  X  Cor.  xv.,  wbicli 
is  not  there?  TJie  "  truism  "  my  friend  charges  me  with  (p. 
2.>2)  comes  of  his  ignoring  the  very  facts  I  state.  Let  us 
l^tturs  argument  omitting  the  article  as  he  did:  ^If  there  is 
no  resurrection  of  dead  ones,  i-e.,  if  there  is  no  resurrection  at 
all,  then  they  timt  ore  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished" 
Is  tiiat  a  truism  ?  It  is  pix^cisely  the  formula  implied  in  everj 
syllogism,  about  which  I  know,  indeed,  logicians  are  now  dis- 
puting. It  will  be  soon  enough  for  me  to  confess  when  thej 
agree  to  condemn. 

Has  Mr.  C.  told  us  how  those  deceased  would  have  *^pCT- 
ished"  in  the  case  suppased? 

13.  Besides  argument  to  show  that  Matt.  x.  28  does  describe 
annihilation,  I  supposed  "for  aj'gument's  sake  "  that  it  should 
contain  no  allusion  to  a  punishment  after  death,  clmllenging 
the  proof  that  it  would  not  still  describe  annihilation.  (P.  83.) 
Mr.  C.  says,  No ;  for  there  is  certainly  to  be  a  resurrection  of 
all,  just  and  unjust.  (P.  2^7.)  Indeed !  but  that  is  no  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  question,  and  I  should  continue  the  ^  ai'gument's 
sake "  by  asking  how  the  two  passages  would  be  reconciled. 
Mr.  C.  may  dissent  from  those  Universalists  who  eay  Matt 
X.  28  describes  an  unreal  punishment,  but  he  must  expect  to 
make  it  very  plain,  how  Grod  can  destroy  "both  soul  (pstieke)  and 
body"  in  some  gehenna  in  which  man  can  not  destroy — and 
yet  not  annihilate.  The  reader  will  say  whether  the  argument 
refeiTcd  to  does  this. 

Mr.  C.  does  not  fear  majorities ;  so  I  add  to  the  names  of 
Balfour  and  Ballou  that  of  Mr.  Forbes,  who  supposing  the  pun- 
ishment described  in  Matt.  x.  28  were  inflicted,  says  "it  proves 
annihilation  if  it  proves  any  thing."  (Universalist  Assistant^ 
p.  221.)  And  of  T.  B.  Thayer :  "  If  it  teaches  what  is  certain 
and  not  what  is  possible  only,  it  necessitates  the  doctrine  of 
annihilation."  (History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Entlless  Punishment, 
pp.  135,  136.) 

14.  For  exposition  of  John  v.  29,  Mr.  C.  refers  to  his  reply 
to  Dr.  Adams.  The  metaphorical  sense  of  the  whole  passage 
(f&  21-29)  was  once  iefended  Geman  exegetes. 
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'Sot  siace  Lttcke,  ^  an  intermediate  interpretation  has  prevailed, 
irs.  21, 22,  being  taken  in  a  twofold  sense ;  vs.  24^27,  in  a  metr 
aphorksal  sense ;  and  vs.  28,  29,  in  a  literal  sense.  Thus  Lucke, 
^  Tholuck,  andX>l3bausSn.  '*  The  literal  sense  of  the  whole  pas- 
jsage  is  defended  bj  Storr^  Moms,  Tittmann,  Sehott,  Kuinoel, 
£lee,  and  Meyer.  Paulua,  who  takes  the  Ast  of  these  three 
Yiews  in  the  main,  says  the  expression  "  all  those  in  the  graves  " 
"  is  pertinent  only  with  the  view  to  distinguish  these  dead  ones 
irom  those  called  spiritually  dead  in  vs.  24,  25. "  Olshausen 
paraphrases  thus :  The  less  shall  be  outdone  by  the  greater. 
-Yea,  even  the  general  resuirection  of  the  dead  is  the  work  of 
llie  Son  of  Grod !  That  the  discourse  is  here  of  a  physical 
-resurrection  appears  from  the  expressions  *  in  the  graves,  and 
*  they  shall  go  forth and  from  the  remark  that  the  evil  as  well 
as  the  good  shall  rise. "  De  Wette  takes  vs.  28,  29,  literally. 
Crusius,  remarking  that  '^4n  the  graves '  can  not  be  allegorized 
a  ^iritual  way,"  refers  to  the  Gnostics  of  TertuUian's  day,  as 
explaining^ it  of  "the  natural  man."  Several  of  the  above 
writers  are  Bestorationists. 

.Mr.  C.  insists  upon* the  fact  that  John  v.  28,  29,  and  Dan. 
xii.  2,  are  generally  regarded  as  parallel.  Be  it  so  ;  but  Dan. 
xii.  2,  is  referred  to  the  final  resurrection,  I  think  by  more 
irriters  than  Job  xix.  25,  26,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  C.'s  proofs 
of  man's  immortality.  Even  Albert  Barnes  very  reluctantly 
refers  this  passage  to  Job's  subsequent  vindication  (ch.  xlii.  6-8). 

In  support .  of  his  view  of  John  v.  29,  Mr.  C.  thinks  that 
liuke  xiv.  14 — "  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resuiTection 
of  the  just  "—does  not  refer  to  the  immortal  resurrection.  This 
view  tends,  he  thinks,  to  "  belittle  the  great  Teacher,  and  to 
degrade  his  religion  by  making  its  highest  motives  to  be  rattles 
and  rock-horses."  He  refers  the  passage  to  the  blessed  remem- 
brance of  the  commended  hospitality,  at  the  ^rising  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  into  power ; "  or,  perhaps,  to  "  an  approaching 
revolution,  when  there  should  be  a  special  and  extensive  rising 
up  of  those  who  practised  the  ciiarities  of  his  religion. "  The 
caricature  and  the  comment  may  suit  Mr.  O.'s  views  of  John 

29,  and  please  those  already  persuaded — and  convince  whom 
they  wiU.  Bestorationist  commentators  almost  uimnimously 
onderstand  Luke  xiv.  14,  of  a  literal  resurrection.  Mr.  Paige 
makes  the  only  exception  so  far  as  I  know. 

15.  "  With  an  earnestness  worthy  of  a  better  cause  "  Mr.  C. 
tells  his  readers  I  have  "descried  a  difference  between  the 
prepositions  frmn  and  o/"" — with  reference  to  the  resurrection. 
^F.  247.)    This  concerns  the  sense  of  exanastasis  in  Fhil.  iii. 
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11,  and  other  argument  for  a  twofold  resurrection.  I  am  free 
to  saj  that  the  more  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
omit  the  preposition  from  (ek)  after  the  woitl  in  question,  whik 
the  received  text  contains  it.  Chrjsosltom  and  Theophylact,  ^ 
who  should  know  Greek,  took  the  word  in  the  sense  I  gave. 
Modem  critics  <ft  not  find  the  same  distinction  between  ezoa- 
a8ta»i$  and.  anabasis,  though  some  think  the  former  emphatic, 
denoting  the  blessed  resuiTCCtion ;  and  most  critics  :find  the 
sense  I  claim  in  the  passage,  though  not  in  the  word.  Thus 
Meyer  (a  Bestorationist,  I  think):  ^What  resurrection  Paul 
means  can  not  be  doubtful  to  the  reader ;  viz.,  the  first j  in  which 
»  Mhey  that  are  Christ's'  (1  Cor.  xv.  23)  shall  rise.  Compare 
1  Thes.  iv.  16."  And  De  Wette,  the  "impartial  and  sharp- 
sighted"  Restorationist,  remarks  on  the  passage:  ^^Tke physicd 
resurrection  is  morally  conditioned^  at  le&st  as  a  resurrection  for 
the  kingdom  of  God. " 

16.  Mr.  C.  thinks  I  commit  a  "sorer  *  asthmatic  exegesis"* 
than  that  which  I  imputed  to  Mr.  Paige,  in  failing  to  qualify 
Heb.  vi.  4-6,  by  the  previous  context.  (P.  290).  I  confess  my- 
self too  dull  for  conviction.  Nor  am  I  enlightened  by  Mr.  C. 
saying  that  "  the  rudiments  of  the  doctrine  ot"  Christ,  or  a  laying 
again  of  the  foundation  of  repentance  "  would  be  unavailing  for 
"  renewing  again  unto  repentance."  For  "  rudiments  "  and  "  the 
foundation  "  strike  my  mind  as  being  the  first  principles  and 
fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith.  Does  Mr.  C.  mean  that 
when  these  are  denied,  the  secondary  principles  and  super- 
structure, which  complete  and  "  perfect "  the  Christian  scheme, 
may  still  accomplish  the  "  impossible  "  or  diflScult  work  ?  Will 
the  strong  meat,  which  only  those  of  full  age  can  digest,  renew 
unto  life  in  the  third  aidn  those  who  loathed  and  rejected  pure 
milk  in  the  second  mon?  My  friend  certainly  does  not  intend 
to  invert  the  natural  order  of  building,  or  to  ascribe  to  the  more 
recondite  principles  of  Christian  truth  a  power  which  has  been 
exhausted  by  apostasy  from  its  first  and  obvious  principles. 
Yet  this  is  what  he  seems  to  do ;  and  his  mistake  is  probably 
the  freqi^ent  one  of  taking  the  expressions  "  leaving  the  prin- 
ciples "  and  "  going  on  to  perfection,"  as  referring  to  the  chris- 
tian life,  and  not  to  the  division  and  discussion  of  the  subject 
His  mistake  may  be  corrected  by  consulting  any  good  com- 
mentary. 

17.  My  friend  says  "it  is  commendably  respectful  towards 
the  apostle  for  my  opponent  to  ^  grant  this  judgment  (Heb.  x. 
26,  27)  to  signify  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' "  (P.  292,  note.) 
A  doubtful  style  of  compliment,  this,  which  I  fear  I  do  not  de- 
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serve.   I  have  granted  so  many  things  ^  for  argument's  sake 
that  Mr.  C.  should  have  suspected  me  even  here ;  especialljr  as 
I  used  the  participle,  granting." 

Much  might  be  said  here.  Mr.  C.  thinks  ver.  25  confirms 
all  that  I  was  ^  granting.''  Let  him  compare  that  verse  with 
all  the  paiidlel  passages,  €md  ask  whether  Paul  expected  a 
future  resurrection  as  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  state ;  and 
if  so,  when  ?  That  discussion  would  make  am)ther  book,  as  it 
has  made  many  already.  I  can  only  suggest^hat  what  I  may 
call  the  Unitarian  view  will  only  change  the  outward  form  and 
complexion  of  Christian  Eschatology,  leaving  the  vital  force 
and  substance  of  the  disputed  passages  intact.  Hence  many 
interpreters  who  think  Paul  was  mistd^en  in  his  hope  of  a  future 
resurrection  and  a  peisonal  appearing  of  Christ,  still  regard 
these  expressions  as  describing  the  introducticm  of  a  final  state* 
For  this  reason,  "granting"  as  I  did,  I^asked  what  "sacrifice 
for  sins  "  after  the  judgment  named.  The  whole  tone  of  Paul's 
argument  implies  that  if  there  is  no  other  sacrifice  than  the 
despised  blood  of  Christ,  tliere,  is  no  hope.  The  reader  will  say 
whether  Mr.  C.'s  explanation  saves  the  apostate. 

18.  Mr.  C.  is  surprised  that  I  reiterate  the  phrase  "  there  is 
a  sin  .unto  death  "  (1  John  v.  1 6)  as  I  do,  when  I  have  myself 
"  brought  forward  the  fact,  without  dissent,  that  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  commentators  that  the  language  refers  to  a  sin 
incurring  the  death  penalty  by  the  law  of  the  land."  (P.  321.) 
I  have  both  forgotten  doing  any  such  thing,  and  I  greatly  niis- 
took  the  facts  if  I  did.  Of  the  six  orthodox  concessions  quoted 
by  Mr.  Paige  on  the  passage,  refer  it  to  cases  of  divine 
visitations  of  sickness  upon  professed  believers.  One  explains 
it  from  the  Mosaic  code.  To  the  five  names  I  could  add  others. 
Mr.  C.'s  explanation  was  proposed  by  Rosenmiiller  as  a  "  con- 
jecture," and  was  adopted  by  IMorus,  Chr.  Schmidt,  and  I  care 
not  by  what  few  others.  There  is  a  strong  Universalist  objec- 
tion against  it.  If  the  gospel  was  designed  to  abolish  capital 
punishment,  —  of  which,  by  the  bye,  I  am  no  advocate,  —  why 
did  John  "  not  say  that  we  shall  pray  "  for  the  life  of  capital 
(lenders?  Again,  the  reference  to  temporal  death  hardly 
agrees  with  the  context,  wluch  speaks  of  "  eternal  life,"  being 

born  of  God,"  and  the  like.  Finally,  the  orthodox  sense —  . 
,  "  spiritual  death  " —  is  adopted  by  Wetstein,  Meyer,  De  Wette, 
Liicke,  and  Neander ;  whom  I  name  because  none  of  them  are 
specially  orthodox,  and  two  of  them  (De  Wette  and  Lucke) 
tJike  pains  to  regard  the  "  sin  unto  death"  as  hypothetical  only, 
never  actually  occurring. 

19.  Mr.  C.  wonders  why  I  "  contiiiue  lo  o^^Nar. 
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tion  of  Bom.  ii.  7,**  and  refers  me  to  hfs  discnssion  with  Dr.  | 
Adams  where  he  thinks  ^  he  clearly  shows  that  the  term  ren 
dered  *  immortality  *  (aphthanid)  denotes  inconraptness  of  monl  / 
principle/'  The  reader  will  see  that  I  have  not  ignored  tlus 
interpretation  (p.  69),  and  I  thank  Mr.  C.  for  asking  more  par- 
ticular notice  of  it  I  find  he  cites  the  anthcmty  of  Parkharst, 
and  the  same  woixl  as  occurring  in  Eph.  yi.  24,  and  Titus  ii.  7. 
My  friend,  al^  must  mend  his  Greek.  The  word  rendered 
^^inoorruptness'"  in  Htus  is  not  aphtharma  hut  adiaphthtnia.  It 
doubtless  means  what  Mr.  C.  says,  though  the  secondary  sense  of 
the  adjective,  adiaphthoros,  is  imperishable.  Apkihartia,  ren- 
dered "  sincerity,"  aUo  occurs  in  the  received  text  of  Tit  iL  7, 
but  the  word  is  omitted  by  later  editors,  as  an  interpolation.  It 
never  means  moral  incorruptness,  according  to  Passow,  Schlens- 
ner,  Bretschneider,  Wahl,  and  Robinson.  Even  in  Eph.  vi*  24, 
the  four  last-named  lexicographers,  all  on  the  New  Testament, 
give  the  sense  of  nndecayingness,  constancy,  perpetuity.*  Love 
in  aphthartia  is  undying  love.  Likewise  some  of  the  commen- 
tators. And  of  all  the  commentators  I  have  found  on  Rom.  ii.  7, 
—two  or  three  dozen, —  not  one  supports  Mr.  C,  except  Mr. 
Paige,  whose  note  may  convince  whom  it  will.  They  all  sustain 
the  common  rendering,  though  several  avoid  my  conclusioD  bj 
supposing  the  whole  phrase  means,  by  hendyadis,  a  glorioua 
and  honorable  immortality."  One  of  them  alludes  to  another, 
Chr.  Schmidt,  who  interprets  with  Mr.  C.  "  incon-ectly." 

But  perhaps  Mr.  C.  does  not  rely  upon  commentators.  Nei- 
ther do  I.  And  I  add  my  own  reasons  for  employing  the  pas-  f 
sage  as  I  do.  ^  Glory,  honor,  and  moral  punty,*'  would  be  an  ) 
anti-climax,  unworthy  of  Paul.  The  former  terms  certainly 
refer  to  the  final  destination  of  the  believer,  and  aphihania 
naturally  denotes  the  unwasting  permanence  of  the  possession. 
See  1  Pet  i.  4,  5,  23.  Again,  the  term  is  used  not  only  in  1  Cor. 
zx.  42, 50, 53, 54,  (compare  the  adjective  in  Bom.  i.  23;  1  Cor. 
Iv.  25 ;  1  Tim.  i.  17,)  but  in  2  Tim.  i.  10 ;  where  if  it  does  not 
mean  ^  immortality,"  then  immortality  has  not  been  bronght  to 
light  And  its  ever-recurring  use  among  the  early  Christians 
was  in  this  sense.  The  authorities,  plenty  of  them  Univer- 
salist,  and  the  reasons,  make  this  important  passage  a  strong 
citadel ;  and  if  Mr.  C.  wants  it  he  must  "  come  and  take  it" 

But  let  us  grant,  ^<  for  argument's  sake,"  that  the  passage 


*  I  had  consnlted  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Robinson's  Lexicon,  in 
which  he  renders  the  term  as  occnrring  in  Eph.  vi.  24,  "  perpetuity."  I 
find  that  in  his  latAt  editlou  he  has  rendered  as  cited  by  Mr.  C.  in  kii 
JBeview. 


mems  what  Mr.  claims.  Then  the  promise  *'to  tboee  who 
patiently  continue  in  well-doing  *'  makes  the  conditions  of  "  aion- 
ian  life"  quite  as  hard  as  I  have  made  the  conditions  of  "eternal 
life."  Why,  then,  should  my  view  be  caricatured,  as  offering 
salvation  to  those  who  "  prove  themselves  sufficiently  expert 
and  mighty  "  to  "  free  themselves  from  the  toils  of  the  serpent's 
folds"?  (P.  220.) 

20.  Mr.  C.  critidses  my  nse  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the 
phrase  «  second  death."  (Pp.  273,  274.)  I  have  endeavored 
to  use  the  ^oo^  according  to  the  milder  rule,  and  "  not  for  proof 
of  a  new  doctrine."  For  the  sense  of  the  phrase  I  cited  sev- 
eral Jewish  books,  one  of  which,  the  Jeinisalem  Targum,  from 
which  I  quote  a  single  expression,  was  written,  likely,  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  us  much  later  as  my  friend  .pleases.  Of 
the  others  he  says  nothing,  but  probably  relies  for  their  late 
date  on  the  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  referred 
to  in  the  discussion  with  Dr.  Adams.  I  quoted  mostly  the 
"Targum"  of  Jonathan.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  of  the 
school  of  Hillel,  living  a  short  time  before  Christ.  "The 
grounds  assigned  by  Eichlmm  and  others,"  says  Dr.  Davidson, 
**  in  favor  of  a  more  recent  date,  are  unsatisfactory."  (Art.  in 
Kitto's  Cyclopaedia.)  The  early  date  is  supported  by  Walton 
(Polyglott,  Prolegomena,  c.  12,  §  9),  De  Wette  (Introd.  to 
O.  T.)  and  Gesenius,  author  of  the  standard  Hebrew  Lexicon 
(Jesaia,  Etnl.  §  11).  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  dates  still  ear- 
lier, and  he  supports  the  paraphrase  of  Deut.  xxxiii.  6,  which 
I  cited,  thus :  "  Let  Reuben  live  in  eternal  life  {chaje  *oldnt)y 
and  not  die  the  second  death."  Buxtoif  defines  chaje  *olam  as 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come  ('olam  hahbd).  Will  Mr.  C.  tell 
us  when  that  aton  was  expected  to  end  ? 

So  it  appears,  tptidapt  my  friend's  metaphor,  that  the  stream 
of  Jewish  thought  was  roiled  with  this  wolfish  doctrine  about 
a  hundred  years  before  John  wrote,  and  he  drank  of  it  thus. 
Besides,  it  behoved  Mr.  C,  if  he  thought  I  had  hit  upon  a  late 
and  corrupted  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  seek  whether  and  how 
the  Jews  used  it  before.  Could  they  have  borrowed  it  from 
John's  book  of  woes  upon  their  city  ?  Finally,  Is  there  no  ref- 
erence in  all  the  Apocalypse  to  the  final  state  ? 

Speaking  of  aidn  —  Mr.  C.  thinks  that  Tholuck  woald  be 
found  ignorant  of  the  Universalist  exegesis  of  Matt.  xxv.  I  sus- 
pect he  would  ignore  the  Universalist  exegesis  of  zde  atanias, 

21.  To  Mr.  C.'s  remarks  on  the  question,  "Are  there  rad- 
ically bad  men  ? "  I  need  not  reply  particularly.  He  urges 
ponibiHties  of  reform  which  I  have  not  denied.  The  rest  of 
the  question  lies  in  other  parts  of  the  atg^ums»!U  \^^5«ki'0ss&Nw^ 
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instances  he  adduces  to  show  a  probability^  —  Tiberias  and  the 
two  pirates,  —  I  should  say  tliat  I  certainlj  would  not  have 
selected  the  latter  for  my  purpose.  I  do  not  know  aguost 
what  light  or  advantage  the  pirates  had  sinned,  or  bj  vhat' 
class  of  temptations  they  were  entered  upon  their  career.  The 
reader  of  my  argument  will  see  that  it  allows  just  such  caaes, 
—  the  light  of  truth  and  love  breaking  in  for  the  first  time, 
apparently,  upon  hearts  calloused  by  evil  associations  and  habits. 
The  remorse  of  Tiberius  is  less  easily  interpreted.  Did  bis 
reflections  incline  him  to  amendment  ?  Or  did  he  resist  bis 
convictions  when  he  might  have  yielded  to  them  ?  Was  bis 
anguish  a  process  of  life,  or  of  death  ?  This  question  is  ofleQ 
raised  when  Providence  has  lefl  us  no  answer.  Do  the  Scrip- 
tures remove  all  fear  that  the  sin  may  be  strictly  unto  deatb? 

22.  To  my  argument  on  Free  Will  Mr.  C.  has  replied  at 
some  length.  I  think  he  might  have  said  less  if  he  had  noticed 
two  or  three  woicds  in  a  sentence  he  quotes.  I  admitted  that 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  as  uncontrolled  by  any  ntctt- 
sitating  power  of  motives,  makes  the  actions  of  men  no  more 
traceable  by  any  philosophy  of  cause  and  effect,"  (Pp.  37,  88.) 
This  is  just  what  Dr.  Bailou  has  said  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Universcdist  Quarterly:  "It  is  we  ourselves  who  give  to  every 
motive  all  the  efficient  power  it  has.  This  is  a  point  worthy 
of  our  notice ;  for  it  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  for  granted 
that  motives  have  of  themselves  a  fixed  and  rateable  power,  of 
which  we  are  the  passive  subjects  instead  of  being  the  pl*odu^ 
ing  agents.  Hence  the  notion  of  ^  strongest  motives  and  weak- 
est motives,'  as  of  strongest  and  weakest  forces  coming  in  upon 
as  from  without."  (Oct,  1859,  p.  340.)  This  last  view  I  think 
is  that  which  Mr.  C.  opposes  to  my  own,  and  represents  as  the 
scriptural  view ;  and  he  quotes  several  passages  showing  God's 
purposes  in  the  ruling  and  blessing  of  his  creatures.  He  might 
quote  such  passages  by  the  hundred ;  but  does  it  follow  that 
motives  are  efficient  causes  ?  or  that  God  does  by  moral  means 
or  otherwise  strictly  compel  or  necessitate  "  any  created  will? 
Certainly  Mr.  C.  has  mistaken  the  popular  language  of  the 
Bible  for  scientific  language ;  he  has  taken  the  general  resuH 
of  God's  dealing  as  implying  his  absolute  efficiency.  But  I 
might  bring  an  equal  array  of  passages  on  another  side,  in 
which  Grod  entreats,  expostulates,  and  deplores  —  as  iCman 
were  quite  as  free,  wayward,  and  exposed  to  ruin,  as  I  view 
him  to  be.  I  do  not  think  the  two  classes  of  passages,  or  the  ' 
truths  of  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  strictest  freedom,  at  all 
clash.  But  I  think  Mr.  C.  has  neither  reconciled  them,  nor 
fiaved  them  botk 
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Mr.  C.'s  italicized  definition  of  free  agency  (p.  3B6)  seems  to 
me  obscure,  if  it  is  not  a  truism. 

23.  Mr.  C.  says :  "  Yielding  to  the  same  everlasting  clamor 
of  this  theoretic  necessity  for  removing  the  moral  obstructions 
to  bis  favorite  theory,  my  friend  adventures  the  expedient  of 
turning  the  point  of  the  Savior's  dying  prayer."  (P.  378.)  Here 
is  a  heavy  charge,  preferred  in  no  gentle  tone,  by  one  who  is  to 
show  that  the  point  of  his  argument  is  not  turned.  Mr.  C.  will 
not  say  that  I  derogate  from  the  strength  of  Christ's  forgiving 
love;  for  he  knows  that  my  view  of  human  guilt  is  severer 
than  his.  This  is  the  real  point  between  us.  I  have  averred 
a  feature  and  aggravation  of  sin  which  my  opponent  denies.  I 
accuse  the  guilt  of  man  at  a  point  at  which  he  excuses  or  pal- 
liates it.  He  reduces  the  degree  of  the  guilt,  and  with  it  the 
merit  of  its  forgiveness,  to  meet  his  view  of  the  extent  of  the 
pardon  in  question.  Thus  he  extenuates  a  certain  crime,  as  I 
think  he  is  not  warranted  in  doing,  and  then  accuses  me  of 
detracting  from  Christ's  forgiving  virtue.  For  that  crime  I 
took  pains  to  say  that  "  Christ  felt  no  resentment  or  revenge." 
I  did  not  represent  Jesus  as  unforgiving,  even  toward  those 
who^  confessing  his  miraculous  beneficence,  derided  thus  his 
present  sufferings :  "  He  saved  others,  himself  he  can  not  save." 
But  when  the  divine  prayer  is  offered  to  show  that  theirs  was 
a  sin  of  ignorance,  if  not  to  sustain  "  a  favorite  theory,"  I  may 
properly  ask  "  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  passage."  Let  us 
examine :  — 

(1.)  Mr.  C.  thinks  the  dying  supplication  could  not  be 
specially  in  behalf  of  the  Eoman  soldiers,  for  they  were  quite 
"  innocent  of  cruel  designs."  "  Some  of  them,"  he  says,  "  all 
of  them  for  aught  we  know,  may  have  been  exercised  by 
friendly  feeling  towards  him  personally,  regretting  the  part 
they  were  compelled  to  act  in  this  sad  drama."  But  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  compelled  to  mock  him,  coming  to  him  and 
offering  to  him  vinegar,  and  saying,  If  thou  be  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  save  thyself."  (Luke  xxiii.  3^6,  37.  Comp.  Matt,  xxvii. 
27-34.) 

(2.)  Mr.  C.  cites  as  a  similar  passage  the  dying  prayer  of 
the  martyr  Stephen  :  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 
But  there  are  two  points  of  difference.  Stephen  does  not  call 
the  sin  of  his  murderers  one  of  ignorance.  And  then,  while  this 
disciple  was  not  "  above  bis  Master,"  yet  just  because  he  was 
not  the  Messiah  his  pmyer  had  less  prophetic  import.  Even 
Christ's  prayer  on  the  cross  should  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  his  unanswered  prayer  in  the  garden.  Yet  if  it  be 
37* 
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daimed  as  eontafaring  an  aet  or  prestige  of  pMrdon,  we  maynl, 
who  was  forgiven  ? 

(3.)  We  are  told  thai  the  Jews  did  not  know  Jesus,  "  as  the 
Messiah;  for  then,  as  Si.  Paul  sajs,  Mhey  would  not  have 
crucified  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory.*  Acoordinglj  the  saying, 
*  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/  applied  literally  and  truly 
to  the  Jewish  instigators  of  his  crucifixiQa."  Mr.  C.  here 
speaks  too  positively.  Paul  says  this  of  ^  the  princes  of  this 
world.''  (I  Con  ii.  6-8;)  If  these  were  human  potentates  aad 
leaders,  the  expresskn  certainly  inchide$  the  Rixnan  power, 
that  skuightered  the  innocents  to  cru^  one  bom  King  of  the 
Jews,  and  at  length  put  him  to  a  traitor's  death ;  and  some 
think  that  power  speoally  intended.  But  a  few  modem  writ- 
ers and  many  of  the  ancient,  including  Origen,  have  referred 
it  to  superhuman  agenoiesi  Satan  and  the  power  (or  host)  of 
the  air."  See  £ph.  ii.  2 ;  vL  12 ;  John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30 ;  xv.  11. 
It  favors  this  view  that  the  ^  wisdom  "  of  which  Paul  speab 
(I  Cor.  iL  8 ;  i.  82)  was  gentile  rather  than  Jewish  ;  this  wis- 
dom was  largely  ascribed  to  ^e  heathen  oracles,  inspired,  it 
was  thon^it,  by  daemons  —  the  ^  Spiritualism  "  of  the  day.  In 
this  view,  the  coming  to  naught  **  of  these  agencies  found  a 
partial  fufilment  in  tlie  Defect  of  the  Oracles"  of  which 
Plutarch  wrote  and  Milton  sung.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the 
notion  of  diabolic  agency  in  the  death  of  Christ  was  perfectly 
fiuniliar  to  the  minds  of  the  early  Christians.  And  if  Mr.  C. 
shall  infer  that  (supposing  him  a  personal  being)  Satan's  guilt 
was  of  ignorance  and  pardonable,  I  reply ;  the  whole  view  was 
that  the  Adversary  simply  found  himself  over-matched;  be 
would  have  respected  the  divine  power  of  Christ  —  not  his 
character  nor  his  cause ; 

"  Willing  to  wound,  but  yet  afraid  to  strike." 

Hence,  if  Mr.  C.  insist  on  the  expression^  ^<  For  if  they  had 
known,''  etc,  his  inference  will  not  follow.  The  movers  of 
Christ's  death  might  have  desisted  from  crucifying  an  indubi- 
table Son  of  God  from  mere  awe  of  his  power,  with  no  love 
for  his  meekness  and  his  truth.  Herein  is  the  great  trial  of 
man ;  this  is  the  difference  of  faith  from  overwhelming  sight,— 
to  yield  to  a  moral  force.  The  life  of  Jesus  was  such  a  force, 
and  omnipotence  could  not  add  to  it  in  its  proper  kind.  Pad 
was  not  converted  by  the  lightning,  nor  by  the  miracle,  but  by 
the  mild  suggestion  that  he  was  a  persecutor. 

(4.)  Again,  as  already  suggested,  the  prayer  on  the  cross 
might  express-  a  feeling  rather  than  contain  a  prophecy,  and 
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[mgbt  be^  like  tlia(  in  the  garden,  tinanswe]?ed»  There  U  no 
inconsistency  in  this  view  ;  for  the  same  Jesus  had  spoken  of  a 
denial  of  those  who  denied  him,  apparently  final, — before  the 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."    (Matt.  x.  32 ;  comp.  Lukexii.  8.) 

24.  Citiag  the  expression  that  God  is  "the  Father  of  spir- 
its" 1  alluded  to  the  distinction  between  soul  and  spirit.  I 
will  leave  all  the  remarks  suggested  thereby  (pp.  583-385) 
to  those  more  familiar  with  this  distinction  and  the  large  his- 
tory of  opinions  in  connection  with  it  than  my  friend  seems  to 
be. 

25.  Mr.  C.  thinks  I  do  not  fairly  represent  Mr.  Ballou  in 
saying  that  he  overlooks  an  important  point,  in  his  "  Divine 
Character  Vindicated,"  p.  122.  (See  above,  p.  393.)  I  would 
not  do  him  injustice  ;  and  I  fiiid  on  recurring  to  his  work  that 
on.  p.  128  he  recognizes  the.  question  I  raise  and  promises  to 
treat  it ;  yet  plainly  assuming  that  it  can  not  affect  the  princi- 
ple he  lays  down.  And  in  his  proposed  discussion  of  it  (pp. 
185-195)  it  seems  to  me  involved  and  bst  in  the  treatment 
of  the  orthodox  view. 

26.  The  reader  will  say  whether  I  have  given  any  occa- 
sion for  the  representation  that  I  regard  eternal  life  as  strictly 
the  merited  reward  of  virtue ;  or  that  I  "  take  justice  to  be 
merciless  revenge;"  or  that  I  deem  "a  God  all  mercy  as  a 
God  unjust."    (P.  364;  compare  pp.  136,  137.) 

Mr-  C*8  culminating  text  in  his  argument  on  forgiveness, 
Thou  wast  a  God  that  forgavest  them,  though  thou  tookest 
vengeance  of  their  iw^entions  "  (Ps.  xcix.  8,  see  p.  367),  con- 
tains a  doctrine  familiar  to  the  Jews,  of  temporary  and  ultimate 
penalty,  either  of  which  might  be  remitted  without  the  other. 
Tliat  this  was  a  view  recognized  by  Christ  in  Mark  iii.  29,  I 
think  I  have  shown  elsewhere.  (Debt  and  Grace,  pp.  195- 
197). 

27.  Comparing  my  view  with  that  which  the  French  Infi- 
dels labelled  the  death  of  all  men,  ^  etemaLsleep,"  Mr.  C.  calls 
the  latter  ^  the  better  theory  of  the  two."  (P.  382.)  This  ex- 
pression loses  none  of  its  significance  by  being  put  in  a  paren- 
thesis. "  Better  no  eternal  life  for  man  than  that  any  child  of 
Adam  should  fall  short  of  it"  Or,  as  I  should  state  it,  "  if  bad 
men  will  die,  good  men  might  as  well  prefer  to  die  too." 

Mr.  C,  and  Universalists  generally,  are  ever  appealing  to 
certain  sympathies,  and  are  apt  to  select  their  cases  accordingly. 
I  will  select  a  case  or  two. 

A  child  of  profligacy  and  vice  dies  as  soon  as  it  is  born.  Is 
there  any  unkindness  to  man,  or  dishonor  to  God,  if  it  does 
not  become  a  seraph.^   But  at  what  point  above  the  unblest 
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wedlock  which  gave  it  a  sheer  birth,  does  parental  affectkm 
asBume  the  sacred  character  that  warrants  the  child's  immortal- 
ity ?  Again :  Mr.  C.  has  said  (Reply  to  Dr.  Adams,  p.  214)  he 
would  thank  God  for  the  arrest  of  a  cannibal  in  pursuit  of  his 
child.  Very  well ;  but  he  virtually  tells  us  now  that  he  would 
vote  for  a  general  annihilation  if  the  same  cannibal  should  not 
finally  inherit  the  eternal  weight  of  glory.  Perhaps  he  wouE 
We  may  be  convinced  of  such  devoted  philanthropy,  when  he 
adds  to  his  picture  of  distress  over  darling  infants,  death-bed 
scenes  of  dear  sons,  and  fraternal  anxiety  respecting  **  a  very 
good  girl,"  another  scene  of  anguish  over  the  last  moments 
of  this  cannibal. 

But  even  such  a  case  does  not  represent  my  views  or  my 
argument.  The  cannibal  does  not  belong  to  either  sort  of  bad 
men  of  which  I  offered  specimens.  My  chief  difficulty  with 
him  is  the  same  as  with  the,  supposed  offspring  of  vice ;  his 
properly  human  nature  is  yet  unborn,  and  therefore  I  can  not 
say  what  will  become— or  come — of  it.  To  count  the  unhatched 
is  not  wise.  But  suppose,  instead  of  a  Fijian,  that  a  Colo- 
nel Chartres,  or  a  Count  Cenci,  had  come  to  the  death  in  the 
attempt  to  ravbh  or  seduce  one's  daughter — should  we  ihm 
have  a  general  annihilaticm  proposed,  in  case  the  culprit  should 
finally  die  out  ? 

28.  "Ah,  but  you  love  happmess.'*  (P.  415.)  To  this  odd 
version  of  my  impeachment  Mr.  C.  replies,  "  Jesns  loves  hap- 
piness. ^For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him  he  endured  the 
cross,' "  etc.  But  he  ought  to  prove  his  sense  of  this  passage, 
lest  he  italicize  on  my  side.  The  Greek  antiy  "  for,"  is  ambig- 
uous, meaning  not  only  for  the  sake  of  but  even  more  fre- 
quently instead  of  And  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  taken  in  the 
Peschito  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  CJoptic  versions,  by  Chrysostom, 
Theophylaet,  and  other  Greek  interpreters,  Erasmus,  Luther, 
Calvin,  CEcumenius,  Wetstein,  Wolff,  Bretschneider,  Wahl, 
Parkhurst,  and  others.  They  are  opposed  by  the  Ethiopic  and 
Itala  versions,  by  Grotius,  Limbrocli,  Bengel,  Kuinoel,  Tholuck, 
De  Wette,  and  others.  The  arguments  of  Wetstein  and  Wolff 
I  think  are  not  answered.  Wetstein  remarks  that  Paul  never 
uses  the  word  chara  (joy)  of  heavenly  felicity,  tlven  Tholuck 
says  that  on  doctrinal  and  grammatical  grounds  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  view;  and  Phil.  ii.  5-8,  and  John  xvii.  4,  would 
be  strong  parallel  passages.  But  he,  with  De  Wette,  finds  an 
objection  in  the  word  prokeimenes  ("set  before")  compared 
with  its  use  in  ver.  1 ;  mistaking,  I  think,  the  point  of  com- 
parison. Christians  are  exhorted  to  a  "  proposed  "  difficult  race 
by  the  example  of  him  who  declined  a  **  proposed  "  easy  course. 
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(Matt.  iv.  1-10.)  Christ  was  certainly  happy  in  the  way  he 
chose  (John  iv.  34)  ;  but  no  "  love  of  happiness  "  made  him  so. 

But  I  am  already  past  my  limits,  and,  leaving  much  unsaid 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  must  conclude. 

29,  I  know  that  Universalists  will  say  that  if  one  may  per- 
ish, so  may  another  J  the  round  number  is  broken,  and  we  are 
left  to  tremble  in  uncertainty  and  apprehension.  It  might  be 
so  if  human  destiny  were  a  game  of  chance,  or  if  love  to  Grod 
and  love  to  man  were  a  lottery.  The  Scriptures  do  not  so 
represent  our  case.  But  they  do  represent  our  duty  to  lay 
hold  upon  eternal  life,  to  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immor- 
tality, to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
not  because  all  our  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life  and 
faith  simply  realizes  the  fact,  but  because  God  is  our  helper, 
working  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  merciful  goodness,  and 
all  things  working  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Him. 
I  can  ask  no  more  than  this.  If  this  does  not  move  me  to  holy 
love  and  christian  work,  why  should  I  ask  to  be  among  those 
w^ho  share  God's  own  future  eternity,  and  the  heavenly  offices 
that  it  brings  ?  And  I  think  just  such  a  combination  of  glo- 
rious hope  and  salutary  fear  has  ever  mainly  inspired  the 
church  militant,  and  will  do  so  until  it  is  triumphant.  Has  not 
Paul  said  as  much  (2  Tim.  iv.  7,8)  ? 
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BT  RSV.   S.  COBB. 

Professor  Hudson  has  given  a  brief,  but  sufficiently,  full 
and  critical  Rejoinder,  to  my  Negative  Argument  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  "  Utter  Extinction  of  a  Portion  of  Human  Beings." 
I  am  glad  that  he  has  done  this  service,  for  it  tests  the  strength 
of  my  positions,  and  furnishes  an  occasion  for  a  succinct  review 
of  the  main  points  in  the  Discussion.  In  this  labor  I  will  en- 
deavor to  be  brie^ 

INTRODUCTION, 

I  AM  pleased  with  the  good  nature  in  which  Prof.  H.  takes 
the  words  in  my  introductory  remarks,  "  worthy  of  a  better 
cause."  True,  they  do  not  pertain,  necessarily,  to  the  courtesies 
of  debate ;  but  when  I  saw  before  me  the  faithful  labor  which 
I  must  bestow  upon  a  religious  theory  which  is  repugnant  to 
my  rational  and  moral  nature,  and,  as  I  believed,  and  proposed 
to  show,  equally  repugnant  to  the  letter  sind  spirit  of  the  gospel, 
I  was  impelled  to  announce,  repeatedly,  that  I  made  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  genius  and  spirit  of  my  noble  opponent^ 
and  the  cause  which  he  espoused. 

In  respect  to  my  being  "  committed  to  a  show  of  victory,"  if 
I  have  perpetrated  any  such  feat  I  have  done  signal  injustice 
to  myself*  and  my  cause.  The  triumph  of  truth  can  never  be 
achieved  by  false  show,  but  only  by  the  legitimate  development 
of  its  principles.  If  I  have,  in  any  instance,  employed  a  trick 
of  words,  or  a  sleight  of  hand,  or  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  let  my 
opponent,  or  any  other  friend,  jwint  me  out  the  instance  by 
private  letter,  and  I  will  make  public  correction,  and  expunge 
it  from  the  book. 

However,  Prof.  H.  good-naturedly  apologizes  for  my  "confi- 
dent tone,"  and  commitment  to  "  the  show  of  victory,"  by  the 
plea  that  these  things  were  "  excusable  in  a  knight  just  returned 
from  gallant  encounter  with  the  doctrine  of  eternal  woe."  I 
thank  my  friend  for  his  kindly  conceived  apology ;  but  I  assure 
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him  tbat  I  came  out  from  the  encounter  with  my  learned  and  es- 
teemed fiiend,  Rev-  Dr.  Adams,  with  no  flush  of  self-victory,  bat 
only  with  an  exalted  estimate  of  the  force  of  truth,  and  a  deep- 
ened consciousness  of  my  own  inability  to  do  it  justice.  And 
in  case  of  the  discussion  which  is  now  being  concluded,  I  desire 
the  reader  to  overlook  ray  own  imperfectiona  and  give  due  at- 
tention to  the  force  of  the  argument. 

To  my  representation  of  Destructionism  as  being  peculiarly 
"  spiteful  and  bwbarous,"  in  that  "  it  represents  that  the  Deiqr 
will  raise  up  countless  millions  of  his  children  from  the  deep, 
unconscious  sleep  of  death,  just  to  torment  them  a  while  and  kUI 
them  off  again,  and  that  forever,"  Mr.  H.  rejcnns,  that  he  had 
disclaimed  the  idea  of  a  special  or  violent  interposition  <m  the 
part  of  God,  in  the  final  perishing  of  the  wicked,"  holding  tlmt 
^  the  unrepenting  sinner  destroys  himself  J'  To  this  it  is  saffi- 
dent  that  I  should  answer,  as  I  explained  in  my  Pre&ce,*  and 
reiterated  in  the  course  of  my  Argument,  that  I  did  not  go  into 
this  labor  with  the  sole  intent  to  reply  to  Mr.  Hudson's  peculiar 
views,  wherein  he  differs  from  his  school.  I  designed  to  review 
his  own  positions,  and  also  to  overhaul,"  as  I  had  expressed  it 
and  as  I  hail  been  requested  by  numerous  correspondents  to  do^ 
the  Destructionist  theory  in  its  popular  form,  in  which  it  is  met 
in  all  parts  of  our  country.  And  the  theory  in  this  form  I  dis- 
tinguished by  the  denominational  epithet  "Destructionism;" 
and  Mr.  Hudson's  personal  opinions  offered  in  this  discussion, 
when  I  criticised  them,  I  ascribed  directly  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  my  opponent's  own  sentiments 
are  obnoxious,  without  "  caricature,"  to  the  charge  which  I  pre- 
ferred against  the  popular  theoiy  of  Destructionism.  It  is 
often  that  a  theorist  is  impelled  by  his  high-toned  moral,  sense 
to  make  verbal  disclaimers  of  what  his  theory  essentially  in- 
volves. The  same  expedient  by  which  he  essays  to  soften  the 
dogma  of  final  destruction  in  its  reflection  upon  the  character 
of  the  great  Father,  is  now  in  vogue  with  the  advocates  of  end- 
less punishment,  for  the  same  pui'pose.  They  say  that  sinners 
will  be  eternally  tormented  by  the  evil  that  is  in  themselves. 
But  this  apologetic  manner  of  expressing  that  dogma  does  not 
hide  from  Prof.  Hudson's  view  its  moral  deformity.  The  in- 
strumentalities which  do  and  shall  execute  punishments  upon 
transgressors  are  such  as  God  has  constituted  for  that  purpose; 
they  are  forces  in  the  employment  of  his  government;  and  it 
requires  the  swne  argument  of  utility  to  harmonize  the  execu- 
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tion  of  any  punishments,  present  or  future,  with  the  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness,  whether  administered  by  the  legitimate  ac- 
tion of  those  divinely  constituted  instrumentalities,  or  by  the 
immediate  hand  of  God. 

But  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  Prof.  H.  himself  adduces 
as  declaring  the  judgment  of  final  destruction,  ascribe  the  execu- 
tion of  the  threatened  punishments  to  the  agency  of  God.  Our 
Father  takes  the  responsibility  of  the  superintendence  of  his 
creation,  and  the  administration  of  his  own  government.  He 
holds  us  responsible  for  our  conduct,  and  he  challenges  our 
understanding  to  judge  reasonably  of  his.    (Isa.  i.  8.) 

True,  Prof  H.,  as  if  wary  of  the  horror  which  must  be  excited 
in  the  bosoms  of  God's  loving  children  by  the  theory  of  De- 
structionism  proper  —  respecting  the  Divine  judgment  in  con- 
nection with  the  resurrection  of  the  unjust,  strives  to  avert  that 
horror  by  verbal  disclaimers.  He  says  (p.  103),  "  The  resur- 
rection of  the  unjust,  though  it  be  unto  condemnation, — yet  may 
not  be  for  that  purpose,  as  if  God  were  vindictive."  But  this 
verbal  "  may  not  5^,"  has  no  weight  against  the  force  of  the 
positive  theory  which  it  is  designed  to  modify.  We  believe  in 
what  the  Scriptures  mean  by  the  resurrection  unto  condemna- 
tion, and  we  understand  it  to  be  a  clear  case  that  the  specific 
allotment  unto  which  they  are  raised,  is  that  for  which  they  are 
raised.  And,  in  respect  to  the  condemnation  which  Prof.  H. 
takes  to  be  the  doom  of  annihilation,  he  has  not  even  attempted 
to  show  us  any  other  purpose  for  which  its  victims  shall  be 
raised,  than  the  doom  unto  which  they  are  brought  forth  from 
the  state  of  death.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  instrumentalities 
employed,  they  are  executors  of  God's  judgment ;  and  whatever 
the  judgment,  it  is  of  God ;  and  if  it  be  annihilation  after  the 
resurrection,  my  painting  of  it  (p.  294)  stands  the  test. 

From  this  review  of  responses  to  my  Preliminary  Observa- 
tions, I  proceed  to  note  Prof.  Hudson's  criticisms,  in  the  nu- 
merical order  in  which  he  has  arranged  them,  requesting  the 
reader,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  to  turn  back  to  his  numbers 
respectively,  and  read  them  in  connection  with  my  reviews. 

1.  I  do  not  impute  to  my  opponent  the  avowed  of  materialist 
views.  I  have  expressly  given  him  credit  for  a  caste  of  mind 
which  revolts  from  the  bald  materialism  of  the  Destructionist 
school ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  registered  the  opinion  that 
in  his  demun-er  to  that  heresy  he  has  emphasized  principles 
which  will  explode  the  Destructionist  theory  itself  But  wliat 
of  materialism  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  I  have  ascribed  to  some 
of  his  positions  and  arguments,  not  to  his  professions.  For  in- 
stance, hia  entire  argument  for  Destractioniftm.  fvQmC^(%\l.^«Vl^ 
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makes  physical  deatli  to  be  the  penalty  annoonced,  and  this  to 
involve  utter  extinction  of  being,  beyond  which  there  could  be 
no  more  Ufe,  no  more  conscious  being,  but  by  the  new  covenant 
gifl  of  grace  on  condition  of  faith  and  godly  living.  This,  in 
relation  to  the  whole  man  in  his  present  being,  I  take  to  be 
materialism.  True,  this  materialism  is  ignored  by  the  ^  settled 
behef  of  the  separate  subsistence  of  the  human  soul "  in  all  men, 
surviving  the  dissolution  of  the  body  in  a  conscious  personal 
existence.  And  so  does  this  settled  belief,''  as  it  appears  to 
my  understanding,  ignore  also  that  entire  argument  for  De- 
Btructionism,  long  and  labored,  from  the  death  penalty  of  sin. 
Let  the  reader  turn  back  to  the  Affirmative  Argument,  c.  iii.  §  4, 
and  he  will  see  that  the  entire  labor  of  that  section  is  directed 
to  the  position,  that  physical  dissolution  is  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  that  such  dissolution  involves  the  death  of  the  whole 
being. 

2.  My  remark  on  the  substitution  of  annihilation  for  endless 
misery  as  being  "  a  device  of  recent  date,"  is  explained  by  its 
connections  as  referring  to  its  controversial  and  organized  form 
and  position.  It  stands  in  its  place  (see  p.  150),  as  rather  an 
echo  of  Mr.  Hudson's  remark  preceding  it,  of  the  entrance  of 
bis  theory  upon  the  stage  "  lately,  more  than  for  several  cen- 
turies.** I  do  not  ignore  his  early  history  of  it,  for  I  proceed 
in  the  immediate  connection  to  give  him  credit  for  these  scraps 
of  history.  And  in  my  review  of  his  Historical  Argument,  in 
chap.  viii.  of  the  Negative,  I  show  how  worthless,  as  guides  to 
Christian  truth,  are  those  semi-Pharisaic,  semi-Sadducean,  and 
semi-heathen  dogmas,  propounded  by  converts  from  parties 
previously  imbued  with  them. 

Mr.  H.  claims  to  have  shown  that  Destructionism  appears 
among  the  early  Christians  before  Universalism,  and  hence  that 
my  view,  not  Aw,  is  a  reaction  from  Orthodoxy.  What  I  have 
said  of  Destructionism  being  <^  a  backing  down"  from  Orthodoxy 
by  the  force  of  repulsion,  was  spoken  with  reference  to  its  pres- 
ent position  and  relations  in  Chiistendom.  Looking  back  into 
the  early  ages  of  the  church,  when  Sadduceeism,  partial  De- 
structionism, and  Endless-miserianism,  prevailed  outside,  and 
were  brought  in  with  converts  to  contribute  to  the  shaping  of 
their  theories  under  the  Christian  name,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
what  was  reaction  and  what  was  of  independent  choice.  But 
in  our  time  and  country,  Orthodoxy  is  the  popular  theory. 
Universalism  is  not  a  reaction  from  it,  because  it  begins  and 
ends  with  the  opposite  principles.  It  finds  a  fatherly  spirit 
and  purpose  in  the  relations  of  God  to  man,  in  all  the  dispen- 
sations of  his  government,  even  the  judicial  and  punitive.  But 
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DeBtrttctionfiiBi  emboclies  no  new  principle  in  its  secession  from 
Orthodoxy;  it  makes  a  like  application  of  the  Scriptures 
throughout  on  the  stibject  of  judgment,  making  punishment 
alike  n  final  ruin,  only  grasping  relief  to  the  ixdnd  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  Father  as  torturing  his  feeble  cliil-» 
dren  endlessly,  in  the  thought  of  his  killing  off  at  last  the  portion 
that  he  cannot  so  goyem  aa^  to  bless.  It  is  in  this  view  of  it 
that  we  have  defined  it  as  a  backing  down  from  Orthodoxy; 
futd  also  irom  our  general  observation  of  the  source  whence 
come  most  of  the  members  of  the  new  sect,  and  the  usual  man*p 
ner  of  their  theological  warfare.  And  it  is  to  the  credit  of  their 
hearts  that  it  is  so. 

To  the  remark  of  Prof.  H.  that  he  thinks  he  has  shown  that 
kU  view  appears  among  the  ea^ly  Christians  long  before  mine, 
I  have  only  to  Say,  that  though,  in  the  little  that  remains  of  the 
Christian  writings  of  the  second  century,  there  are  found  scraps 
bearing  the  belief  of  annihilation  of  earlier  date  than  any  di* 
recfly  stating  the  Universalist  view,  yet  tbs  ordinary  expression 
of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  involved  IJniversalism ;  and  the 
fact  attested  by  my  friend  himself,  that,  all  quietly  and  without 
uproar,  at  an  early  age  of  the  church,  more  than  half  the 
Fathers  of  the  Eastern  church  were  Bestorationists ; "  and  that 
this  faith  was  also  "  general  in  the  West,"  —  this  fact,  I  say, 
seems  to  present  a  wide  margin  for  the  inference,  that,  all 
along,  though  circumstances  did  not  call  the  explicit  statement 
of  it  out  upon  the  preserved  record,  this  was  the  prevailing 
sentiment    I  believe  it  was. 

Speaking  of  my  improvement  of  his  quotation  from  Justin 
Martyr  (p.  110),  and  my  thanks  for  it,  Mr.  H.  says,  "But 
why  does  he  not  thank  me  for  an  equivalent  quotation  from  the 
epstle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  fifty  years  earlier?"  My  friend 
fails  to  perceive  the  point  I- made  in  this  case.  I  was  aware 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  post  mortem  judgment  and  retribution  had 
entered  the  Christian  church  from  its  hotbeds  around,  before 
the  time  of  Justin.  But  I  found  in  the  extract  from  Justin  the 
first  instance  I  had  seen  of  a  direct  statement  by  an  early 
Christian  teacher  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Platon- 
ism  the  philosophy  of  its  founder  adffirming  a  retributive  judg- 
ment in  the  future  world,  and  of  substituting  Christ  for  Minos 
as  judge.  It  is  reasonably,  perhaps  necessarily,  inferrible,  from 
the  putting  of  Christ  into  the  place  of  Minos  as  the  after- 
death  judge,  that  the  New  Testament  descriptions  of  the  special 
I'etributive  judgments  of  Christ  were  at  the  same  time  also 
transferred  from  the  events  of  that  age  to  which  they  apply 
themselves,  to  the  Plat<HUC  after-death  jad^eixU  Asi^tbiA 
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the  point  that  I  made  in  the  case  under  notioe,  and  annooneed 
in  the  caption  of  the  section, —  not  the  origin  of  afler-death 
punishment^  but  the  Origin  of  the  perversion  of  New  Tes- 
tament passages  in  relation  to  judgment."  This  quotation 
from  Justin,  more  clearly  than  any  other  expressions  (rf  the 
early  Christians  I  have  seen,  exposes  the  manner  in  which  sach 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  as  Matt  25th,  came  first  to  be 
dragged  into  use  in  support  of  an  after-death  judgment  by 
Jesus  Christ  There  may  be  other  and  earlier  scraps  alike  di- 
rect to  this  point ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  would  they 
change  the  fact  at  all,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  sttch  Scripture 
perversion, 

8.  What  Prof.  H.  says  of  his  phrase  fondly  quoted  by  me, 
that  man  was  made  for  immortality,"  I  do  not  comprehend. 
He  says  it  was  taken  from  an  apocryphal  book,  and  that — 

^  If  Mr.  C.  had  quoted  the  context  half  as  often  as  the  ex- 
pression, though  his  argument  would  not  have  run  so  smooth, 
he  might  have  understood  that  which  he  fails  to  comprehend, 
as  meaning  ^  nothing  at  all,'  and  which  he  regards  as  a  figment 
of  *  the  philosophies  of  heathenism.' " 

Taken  from  an  apocryphal  book  ?  It  is  from  his  own  orig- 
inal expression  that  I  quoted  it  Here  it  is,  Affirmative,  chap, 
iv.  §  1. 

"  Because  man  was  made  for  immortality^  there  had  ever 
been,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  many  thoughts  about  it 
There  could  have  been  no  welcome  of  the  coming  light,  if  there 
had  been  no  thoughts  —  even  anxious  thoughts  —  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

^  If  he  had  quoted  the  context,  his  argument  would  not 
have  run  so  smooth"?  Turn  back  and  read  that  section 
through.  There  is  nothing  there  that  affects  the  sense  of  the 
expression  I  have  so  frequently  quoted,  in  the  relation  in  which 
I  used  it 

"  He  might  have  understood  what  he  fails  to  comprehend,  'as 
meaning  nothing  at  all Is  it  his  desire  that  I  should  now 
regard  him  as  meaning  "  nothing  at  all "  by  his  saying,  that 
"  Because  man  was  made  for  immortality,  there  bad  ever  been 
many  thoughts  about  it"?  And  what  of  "the  citations  from 
the  early  Christian  writers,"  of  which  he  deems  me  "  singularly 
forgetful "  ?  I  can  see  no  relation  of  those  citations  to  liis  con- 
cisely stated  opinion  of  fact  under  notice.  I  have  allowed  him 
all  the  liberty  which  he  has  taken  or  might  wish  to  take,  in  re- 
spect to  the  question  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  way  of  man's 
attaining  to  the  purpose  of  his  creation.  But  I  have  drawn 
my  own  deduction,  in  argutEL^ul,  itovk      ia.KX.  ydl  the  consti- 


tution  of  man,  which  he  recognized  in  his  expression  above* 
But  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  that  statement,  and  to  be  under- 
stood as  recognizing  nothing  in  man  which  indicates  a  design 
for  him,  by  the  Creator,  of  a  higher  than  this  earthly  destiny,  I 
pledge  him  the  privilege, 

But  stay  —  a  little  further  down  my  friend  comes  to  acknowl- 
edge the  expression  above  as  his  own,  and  as  having  a  mean- 
ing. He  says,  "  In  the  sense  I  intended,  every  acom  is  made 
for  an  oak."  Well,  so  I  had  understood  and  treated  it.  As 
the  acom  contains  the  germ  of  an  oak,  so  man,  as  a  species,  has 
in  him  the  germ  of  the  immortal  being.  And  Mr.  Hudson's 
opinion  that  the  love  and  care  of  God  for  his  intellectual  and 
moral  childi-en,  relate  only  to  the  mass,  and  not  to  the  individ- 
ual, as  is  the  case  with  the  farmer  in  regard  to  his  potatoes,  or 
his  oaks,  I  have  already  shown  to  be  utterly  the  opposite  of  the 
principles  of  the  gospel.    Pp.  386-7. 

My  friend  has  other  speculations  in  this  section,  which  I  will 
notice,  but  not  argue.  He  queries  whether  the  immortal  life 
shall  be  supported  "  by  a  continuous  miracle,  or  by  laws  analo- 
gous to  other  life,  or  by  an  absolute  gift  of  immortality  in  the 
outset,  —  so  it  might  live  if  God  should  die."  The  latter 
clause  expresses  a  thought  not  worth  thinking.  Nor  do  any 
of  these  queries  about  the  subsistence  of  the  immortal  life  ap- 
pear to  me  any  more  pertinent  than  would  be  the  question  as 
to  the  manner  of  the  subsistence  of  God.  And  the  statement 
that  it  "is  more  than  Mr.  Cobb  knows"  "that  there  may  not 
be  a  conditional  life  of  endless  years,"  is  just  as  true  as  it  is 
that  it  is  more  than  Mr.  Cobb  knows  that  the  Deity  may  not 
commit  suicide.  He  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  faith  in  God,  and 
to  "  strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the  feeble  knees," 
should  be  careful  how  he  weaves  sophisms  which  tend  to  gen- 
eral doubt.  Mortality  and  immortality  are  terms  which,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  are  used  to  express  infinitely  dif- 
ferent facts.  Mortality  is  that  which  is  subject  to  dissolution 
by  the  action  of  natural  laws.  Immortality  is  that  which,  in 
its  nature  and  constitution,  is  exempt  from  death.  To  define 
immortality  as  a  mere  stretching  out  of  a  life  which  may,  by 
natural  causes,  be  dissolved  at  any  time,  is  to  make  it  a  syno- 
nym of  the  mortal.  When  God  constitutes  a  creature  immor- 
tal, he,  of  course,  gives  him  a  spiritual  organism,  comprising  no 
self-destroying  principle,  and  not  subject  to  dissolution  by  ex- 
ternal contacts.  Then  the  question  whether  God  himself  has 
not  power  to  destroy  that  immortal  creature  of  his  creation,  is 
one  of  the  sort  which  the  apostle  counsels  us  to  avoid.  '  (See  2 
Tim.  ii.  23.)    My  feeble  spirit  restS)  «8Ll\a&^^^  xt^qtl  ^a»QX« 
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aoce  that  ^'neithw  can  they  (who  are  ndaed  firoBn  the  dead, 
immortal  and  inoorruptible)  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal 
unto  the  angels ;  and  are  the  children  of  Grod,  being  the  diil* 
dren  of  the  resurrection." 

4.  This  section  Prof.  H.  devotes  to  my  exposition  of  the 
death  of  which  the  first  human  pair  were  admonished  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression,  as  consisting  in  the  evils  which  should 
result  to  their  lives  from  this  cause.  (Pp.  161-6.)  The  readier 
will  remember  that  I  appeal  to  the  subsequent  judicial  decision 
upon  the  law  and  facts,  for  my  exposition  o£  the  penalty.  And 
as  to  the  criticism  of  my  friend,  that  that  was  an  early  use  of 
metaphor,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  metaphors  are  much 
more  common  in  rude  than  in  lettered  ages.  The  record  of 
tliis  piece  of  tlie  divine  administration  was  produced  by  Moses ; 
that  there  is  much  of  figure  about  it  all  allow  ;  and  he  famil- 
iarly uses  the  terms  life,  and  goody  and  Uessing^  a&  synonymous, 
—  and  also  the  terms  deaths  and  evil^  and  cursing, 

Mr.  H.  says  that  if  death  was  natural  and  a  matter  of  course, 
"  then  it  would  be  no  penalty."  To  be  sure  it  would  not ;  and 
we  have  shown  that  it  is  not,  as  a  general  &ct.  But,  man  being 
mortal,  death  may  be  executed  in  a  violent  and  unnatural  man- 
ner, as  a  penalty  for  evil  doing. 

With  regard  to  the  announcement,  ^^for  dust  thou  art,"  etc^ 
if  my  opponent  should  strike  out  the  J^r,  and  the  and^  the  sense 
would  remain  the  same ;  the  event  of  physical  dissolution  is 
predicated  on  the  fact  of  the  earthly  constitution.  Whether 
the  first  pair  were  informed  of  their  mortality,  before  this  re- 
corded announcement,  Mr.  Hudson  "  does  not  know."  This 
may  have  been  the  first  occasion  for  its  announcement.  It  was 
called  for  here  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  extent  of  the 
evil  of  sin.  "  In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy 
life,  (thus,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in  language,  describing  the 
period  of  life  as  a  natural  period  limited  by  a  fixed  constitution 
of  things,) — till  thou  return  unto  the  ground." 

I  desire  the  reader  to  reperuse  my  second  and  third  chap- 
ter referred  to,  together  with  chapter  one. 

In  respect  to  this  deduction  of  man's  subjection  to  physical 
dissolution  from  the  fact  of  his  being  of  earthly  mould,  my 
friend  very  pleasantly  jogs  my  memory  thus :  — 

"  Finally,  the  passage  of  which  Mr.  C.  has  forgotten  to  give 
*  more  particular '  explanation,  viz.,  Gen.  ii.  24,  may  be  that 
which  explains  the  sentence,  if  it  needs  explaining." 

The  promise  referred  to  is  in  these  words,  p.  165:  —  «In 
relation  to  the  saymg  m  ibia  c^o\ix\^l\Q\\)  that  God  drove  the 
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inan  out  of  Eden  lest  he  should  put  forth  his  liand,  and  take 
and  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  forever,  I  will  notice  it  more 
particularly  hereaften" 

This  early  promise  of  mine  I  did,  indeed,  in  the  absorption 
of  my  mind  in  the  succeeding  subjects  of  investigation,  and  my 
care  to  restrict  the  growing  length  of  the  discussion,  forget  to 
fulfil.  But  I  can  say  all  that  needs  be  said  in  a  few  words 
here.  My  suggestions,  however,  on  the  passage  referred  to, 
oan  have  nothing  to  do  with  clearing  up  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  understanding  Gen.  iii.  1.9,  above  considered,  for  it  needs 
no  explanation.  It  speaks  for  itself;  and  all  that  I  have  at- 
tempted is  to  call  attention  to  its  own  expressions. 

But  to  the  forgotten  passage  —  Gen.  iii.  24 :  "So  he  drove 
out  the  man  ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden 
cherubims,  and  a  fiaming  swoi*d  which  turned  every  way,  to 
keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life." 

To  save  repetition  here,  I  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  171-3,  for 
a  reperusal  of  my  hieroglyphical  theory  of  the  original  record 
of  the  first  sin  and  its  compensative  treatment  And  it  will  be 
seen  that  I  there  fulfil  in  part  my  promise  to  elucidate  the  lan- 
guage of  Gen.  iii.  24.  But  I  intended  to  say,  and  will  now  say, 
this  much  more:  Viewing  the  record  as  presented  in  hiero- 
glyphics, how  should  the  judgment  of  God  against  sin,  as  expel- 
ling the  transgressor  from  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  innocence 
and  virtue,  be  represented  in  such  record,  but  by  the  delineation 
of  God's  angel  in  the  act  of  driving  him  out  of  the  garden  of 
£den  ?  And  how  should  the  impracticability  of  a  man's  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  subhme  enjoyment  of  life  everlasting,  or  of 
the  delicious  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  while  abiding  in  the  sinful 
character,  be  strongly  represented,  but  by  the  presence  of  the 
same  divine  messenger  at  his  sentinel  post,  with  a  fiaming  sword 
guarding  from  protane  intrusion  the  sacred  tree  ?  All  this,  as. 
a  hieroglyphic  representation,  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  spir- 
itual truth.  The  translation  of  it  into  words  by  God's  inspired 
servant  Moses  makes  it  a  divine  allegory ;  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  fBcts  represented  in  it  are,  in  our  time  as  well  as 
they  were  in  the  day  of  Adam,  living  realities.  There  is  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  now ;  there  is  the  serpent 
now ;  there  is  the  yielding  to  delusive  temptation  now ;  there 
i&  the  cherubim  with  his  fiaming  sword,  expelling  the  sinner 
from  the  delights  of  the  garden  of  innocence ;  there  are  thorns 
and  briers  in  the  sinner's  path  ;  there  is  the  tree  of  life  now 
^  in  the  midst  of  the  gai*den  of  God  "  (Rev.  ii.  7 ;  xxii.  21 ),  from 
tile  taste  of  which  the  dark,  ungodly  soul  is  excluded  by  the 
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ilaniing  sword ;  but  to  wMcb  there  is  freejuscess  by  "faifliii«t 
works  by  love."  (lb.,  and  Rev.  xii.  14.)    This  tree  of  Ufc  is 
the  Christ  of  the  gospel.    **  He  that  believeth  on  the  Sonbatk 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  (John  v.  24.) 

Now  in  contrast  with  the  harmonious  truth  and  living  realty 
which  is  exhibited  and  perpetuated  to  us  in  the  story  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  as  a  hieroglyphical  record,  look  at  the  literal 
theory,  and  it  is  seen  to  merely  raise,  and  break  again  forever, 
a  bubble  on  the  sea  of  matter.  For,  literally,  there  is  no  such 
garden  on  the  earth  now, — no  such  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  —  no  such  serpent,  —  no  such  tree  of  life,  —  no  cheni- 
bim  with  a  flaming  sword.  Nay,  Christian  reader,  let  that  literal 
theory  of  interpretation,  in  the  case  of  this  garden  and  its  inci- 
dents, go  with  the  bubble  which  it  raises,  and  take  bold  of  liv- 
ing, abiding  truth. 

6.  Prof.  H.  makes  surprising  advances  with  his  figure  of  pro- 
teptii.  This  figure  is  a  beautiful  and  forcible  form  of  expresft- 
ing  the  inevitable  result,  as  if  it  were  present,  of  a  fixed,  andai 
yet  undeveloped  cause.  But  to  resolve  into  prolepns  the  coib- 
mon  expressions  of  the  most  natural  and  familiar  relations  of 
living  causes  and  concurrent  experiences,  is  to  abuse  the  figure 
and  cheat  ourselves.  So  when  Prof.  ^1.,  with  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Winer,  converts  into  the  proJepsis  such  passages  as  these: 
**  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ; "  "  By 
which  also  ye  are  saved;  "  "  We  which  have  believed  do  enter 
into  rest ;  *'  "  In  whom,  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak' 
able  andfuU  of  ghry;  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life  because  we  love  the  brethren ; "  ^  You  hath  he 
quickened  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ; "  "  Wisdom's 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace;'' 
—  to  convert,  I  say,  all  these  and  countless  other  like  rich  and 
beautiful  descriptions  of  the  living  concomitants  of  faith  and  the 
Christian  virtues,  into  prolepHc  Jigures,  divorcing  all  this  life, 
joy,  rest,  and  peace,  from  the  possession  of  the  graces  with 
which  they  are  associated,  is  both  to  render  unmeaning  the 
simplest  testimonies  of  the  record,  and  to  ignore  as  a  lie  the 
most  rich  and  positive  experience  of  the  enlightened  Christian* 
I  am  aware  that  belief  in  false  doctrines  does  not  give  living 
**rest,"  nor  "joy,"  nor  "life,"  nor  "salvation,"  nor  "peace." 
All  of  the  good  which  the  devotees  to  such  faith  can  contem- 
plate is  proUptic.  But  the  believer  in  the  gospel  which  is  "full 
of  grace  and  truth,"  hnows  the  Bible  descriptions  above  quoted 
of  the  living  concomitants  of  faith  and  love,  to  be  livimr,  glow* 
iflg  truth.  ^ 
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i  regret  the  haste  with  which  my  learned  friend  must  have 
penned  the  following  paragraph :  — 

"  The  metaphorical  sense  of  zoe  aionios  is  emphatically  for- 
bidden by  some  expressions  of  Christ.  Think  of  a  person  en- 
tering into  spiritual  life  '  halt  or  maimed !'  The  image  itself 
is  incongruous ;  whereas  the  imperfection  supposed  by  Christ, 
though  impossible  in  fact,  is  conceivable  in  thought." 

By  what  authority  is  the  most  familiar  use  of  the  phrase  zoe 
aionio9,  designating  the  spiritual  life  of  Christian  faith  and 
virtue,  assumed  to  be  metaphorical  f  It  is  a  literal  expression 
of  a  spiritual  fact.  That  spiritual  condition  is  really  and  truly 
life,  not  physical,  to  be  sure,  but  spiritual,  —  and  it  is  aionion 
life. 

And  how  is  the  use  of  this  phrase  as  descriptive  of  such 
spiritual  life,  "  forbidden  "  by  the  words  of  Christ,  saying  that 
it  is  better  to  enter  into  that  life  maimed,  than  having  two  hands 
to  be  cast  into  Gehenna  ?  How  easy  to  conceive,  and  how  real 
the  fact,  that  one,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  profession  and 
practice  of  the  gospel,  may  be  obliged  sometimes  to  sacrifice 
some  friendship,  or  darling  custom,  or  worldly  advantage  for 
the^ime  being,  which  will  constitute  a  conscious  maimedness, 
though  he  enters  thus  into  that  gospel  life  and  blessedness  which 
is  great  gain.  It  is  often  so  now ;  and  it  was  especially  so  in 
the  time  of  Christ's  earthly  ministry.  But  the  idea  that  one 
may  enter  into  the  immortal  resurrection  life,  and  feel  there 
maimed  in  consequence  of  having  done  so  worthily  in  this  life 
as  to  cut  off  cherished  friendships  which  would  have  -caused 
offence,  is  preposterous.  Mr.  H.  concedes  that  it  is  "  impossible 
in  fact."  Why  should  he  force  upon  Christ  the  implication  of 
a  consequence  attached  to  a  given  act  which  is  tmp<?«se6fe,  when 
his  obvious  meaning  involves  nothing  but  what  is  possible  and 
true  ?  In  relation  to  Christ's  declaration  of  "  Him  who  is  able 
to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Gehenna,"  my  friend  insisted 
on  an  interpretation  which  should  make  the  exposure  real,  and 
clear  Christ  from  the  charge  of  a  false  implication.  '  So  did  I. 
Let  him  be  consistent  here. 

I  see  nothing  in  my  friend's  remarks  On  my  reference  to  the 
soldier's  daily  ^e,  in  exposition  of  the  wages  (ppsonion)  of  sin, 
in  Rom.  vi.  23,  which  calls  for  comment  here.  (See  Negative, 
p.  178.) 

6.  For  Mr.  Hudson's  reference,  under  this  number,  to  my 
comment  on  his  query  respecting  the  incurable  nature  of  sin  as 
a  disease,  see  that  comment  itself,  (pp.  179,  180.) 

I  showed  (p.  277),  that  the  terin  to  destro^j  (^^^cj>^ns&^  ^s^es^ 
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means  to  Um;  and  I  made  reibrenfe  to  nmn^oas  cases  of  the 

lost  being  founds  restaredj  etc,  thus  demcmatratiDg  that  tliej 
wei^  not  annihilated,  and  of  course  that  the  term  does  not  mean 
annihilation.  Prof.  H.  liere  says,  "  a  word  will  answer"  this. 
AVliut  id  that  word"  ?  He  says,  "  suppose  the  lost  sheep  or 
the  lost  piece  of  money  were  not  found ;  were  they  not  the  same 
as  out  of  the  world?**  I  am  disappointed  to  find  my  friend 
rai:^ing  new  issues.  We  are  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  lo$L 
Tliat  its  familiar  use  in  the  Scriptures  does  not  denoie  muiihi- 
lation,  nor  a  condition  of  evil  from  which  there  can  be  no 
recovery,  is  shown  fix>m  the  numerous  testimonies  of  the  kd 
being  found.  If  they  were  not  found,  they  would  hare  re- 
mained in  their  lost  estate  as  they  were ;  but  that  would  not 
be  annihilation,  until  another  event  had  happened,  viz.,  irre- 
coverable decomposition.  I  see  not  how  this  can  be  misllDde^ 
stood.  Mr.  H.  asks,  ^  Does  a  rescue  from  a  doom  change  the 
meaning  of  the  word?"  I  answer,  if  by  ^^doom"  he  means 
again  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  subject  in  hand  by  changing 
the  issue,  and  substituting  a  provisional  danger  for  an  actotd 
state  or  condition,  he  and  our  readers  oiay  settle  that  matter. 
But  as  it  respects  the  real  issue,  the  £itct  of  a  recovery  from  a 
lost  condition  does  demonstrate  that  such  lost  condition  was  tMi 
annihUaiion.  And  as  to  the  question  which  seems  to  be  shad- 
owed by  queries  which  are  put  by  my  friend  here,  what  of 
morally  lost  souls  who  shall  never  be  recovered  ?  we  will  duly 
attend  to  that  when  it  shall  be  shown  that  the  Saviour's  missioD 
shall  fail. 

7.  Mr.  H.  had  counted  the  Scripture  expressions  of  the  heing 
of  God  with  those  of  the  immorialtit/  of  man.  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  being  ofonan  was  more  of^en  recognized  in 
the  Scriptures  than  the  being  of  God,  and  that  too  as  bearing  a 
relation  to  God  and  his  moral  government,  which  seems  to 
involve  the  conception  of  his  bearing  the  image  of  Grod's  immor- 
tality. He  alleges  here  that  "  Mr.  C.  says  that  the  immortaUtj 
of  God  *  is  only  asserted  incidentally  in  a  single  case '  (1  Tim. 
vi.  16);  and  he  names  another  incidental  expression'  o£  it,** 
What  1  said  was  this  (p.  194),  "As  it  respects  the  word  itself, 
it  occurs  but  once  in  its  adjective  form,  and  is  applied  to  God 
(1  Tim.  i.  17):  *Now  to  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God.'"  My  friend  should  not  have  so  garbled 
my  sentence,  as  to  make  what  I  so  explicitly  said  of  a  toord  in 
its  adjective  form^  refer  to  the  whole  fact  of  immortality  apper- 
taining to  the  Deity. 

Mr.  Hudson's  eighteen  or  twenty  explicit  statements  of  God's 
immortality  or  ete\mty»  VufiVxiAs^  1  ^xv^^ose^  the  cases  of  the 
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application  ta  hiin  of  the^ord  man  in  its  different  forms,  which 
does  not  of  its  own  force  signify  immortality  or  eternity,  and 
consequently  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  direct  expres- 
sions to  the  point  in  hand.  All  his  inferential  arguments  for 
God's  immortality,  from  implications  of  much  Scripture  phrase- 
ology and  Scripture  doctrine,  I  admit ;  and  I  classify  therewith 
my  arguments  of  the  same  character  for  even  the  present  inher- 
itance by  man  of  an  immortal  nature  or  principle.  But  my 
capital  argument  for  human  immortality,  and  interest  in  it, 
is  the  great  gospel  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  I  submit  to 
our  readers  my  whole  "Argument  for  Immortality,"  Negative, 
chap,  iii.,  for  the  orthodoxy  of  my  views  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  H.  submits  to  our  readers,  that  I  "  can  find  no  equivalent 
in  the  New  Testament "  for  my  estimate  of  "  immortal  life  and 
good  as  the  hereafter  inheritance  of  man,"  as  the  crowning 
subject  of  the  gospel  revelation.  I  am  pleased  with  the  court 
of  appeal  to  which  he  has  chosen  to  refer  this  matter ;  for  a 
recollection,  or  a  reperusal  of  the  New  Testament  will  satis- 
factorily evince  to  them  that  "  Jestis  and  the  resurrection  "  was 
the  bui^en  of  the  apostolic  ministry ;  and  that  the  ministry  of 
the  "  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  "  was  the  prominent 
occasion  for  the  apostles  being  "called  in  question."  I  am 
aware,  however,  that  the  rank  which  different  minds  accord  to 
the  hope  of  immortality  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  their  estimate 
of  that  inheritance.  Joseph  Barker,  for  instance,  to  whom  my 
friend  refers  in  his  advance  Argument  (p.  143),  as  preferring 
not  to  live  again,  must  be  far  from  estimating  the  revealments 
of  "  immortal  life  and  good  "  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the  gospel. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  our  readers  generally  are  of  his  taste, 
especially  those  who,  in  what  progress  they  have  made  in  their 
explorations  of  the  riches  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God, 
have  come  to  feel  as  Newton  felt  in  relation  to  scientific  research, 
to  be  as  a  little  child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the 
boundless  ocean  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  H.  says  my  ^^mirahile  dictu  "  has  an  answer  in  Rom.  ii.  7. 
The  blessedness  which,  under  the  reign  or  judgment  of  Christ, 
is  made  to  be  the  portion  of  those  who  seek  for  incorruptness 
of  faith  and  moral  principle,  does  not  wipe  out  the  mtrabile  dictu 
of  the  hypothesis,  which  represents  that  God  suspended  infinite 
consequences  upon  the  present  conduct  of  the  generations  of 
men,  "  and  withheld  from  them  the  information  of  the  tremen- 
dous hazard. "  As  to  my  friend's  connecting  opinion  with  con- 
duct as  a  condition  of  immortal  life,  I  have  understood  him  to 
make  the  true  faith  a  condition,  as  it  is  of  the  spiritual  life 
much  accounted  of  in  the  Bible> — and       m^c^:^^  ^xe^ss^*' 
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Relating  to  the  comparative  Scri|^re  treatment  ef  the  in- 
mortality  of  God  and  the  immortafitj  of  man,  Pk^.  H.  now  ^ 
says: — 

"  I  challenged  the  discovery  of  any  mention  in  the  Scrip-  ^ 
ture8,  not  of  the  technical  immortality  of  the  soul  (which  iras  ^ 
Prof.  Barrows'  mistake,)  but  of  any  immortality  of  mankind, 
in  proper,  natural,  and  general  terms.    The  reader  will  say 
whether  the  passage  has  been  found." 

Does  my  friend  suppose  that  his  ingenious  device  of  words 
can  blind  the  reader  to  the  real  issue  in  tliis  discussioo?  I 
was  perfectly  well  read  in  the  Destructionists'  familiar  fort  in 
their  warfare  with  Orthodoxy.  They  have  chaUenged  direct 
Scripture  proof  of  the  Orthodox  theory  of  man's  possessing  an 
immortal  soul  in  the  technical  sense.  Dr.  Litdi  wore  away 
nearly  all  the  four  evenings'  debate  with  £lder  Grant  in  this 
vain  effort  And  I  perceived  that  Prof.  Hudson  was  laying 
his  train  to  draw  me  into  the  same  effort,  and  make  this  the 
main  issue  in  our  discussion.  Accordingly,  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing, and  place  our  affairs  in  a  proper  attitude,  I  said  in  the 
opening  of  the  discussion,  p.  169 :  

"  One  thing  more  we  may  as  well  say  at  this  stage  of  the 
discussion,  that  is,  that  Prof.  Hudson  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  controversy  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a 
distinct  entity  or  separate  person  in  man,  and  on  the  silence  of 
the  Bible  in  respect  to  the  proper  immortality  of  man  as  at 
present  constituted,  which  would  be  in  place  in  a  discussion  ^ 
with  a  representative  of  Orthodoxy,  but  has  no  use  in  a  discus-  » 
sion  between  him  and  us.    There  is  no  principle  of  Universal-  j 
ism  which  is  suspended  on  a  metaphysical  determination  of  this 
question.    We  have  no  occasion  for  subjecting  the  soul  to  any 
chemical  analysis  to  test  its  constituent  properties;  nor  have  we 
a  dissecting  knife  by  which  to  separate,  for  distinct  inspection, 
soul  from  body,  and  spirit  from  soul.    We  shall,  after  the  man-  ' 
ner  of  the  Scriptures,  treat  man  cis  man,  possessed  of  a  com-  | 
pound  nature,  in  his  higher  nature  made  after  the  image  of  i 
God,  now  in  a  mortal  state  and  constitution,  and  to  be  raised  in  I 
an  immortal  state  and  constitution.    Mr.  Hudson's  concession  | 
that  "man  is  made  for  immortality,"  is  sufficient  for  us;  for 
out  of  it  we  can  show  all  the  present  immortality  in  our  race 
that  is  essential  to  our  feith,  and  he  and  I  will  differ  only  on  1 
the  question  whether  man  will  prove  to  be  that  for  which  he  , 
was  made,  or  whether  creation  will  prove  a  failure."  | 

The  reader  petc^vyea  heuce  that  the  main  question  at  issue 
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in  this  oontroversj,  is  the  heirship  or  destiny  of  mankind  as  a 
race,  to  a  resurrection  life,  immortal  and  glorious.  And  all  my ' 
argument  from  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  way  of  inference,  for  man's  present  possession  of  an 
immortal  nature,  or  of  a  spirit  which  shall  survive  physical  disso- 
lution and  rise  into  the  higher  life  through  a  spiritual  organism, 
was  designed  to  stay  the  reader's  mind  from  a  plunge  into  the 
slough  of  materialism,  and  to  exhibit  the  proper  dignity  of 
man  as  God's  cliild,  bearing  his  image,  and  a  proper  subject 
of  the  gosi^l  covenant  of  life  immortal.  So  then,  all  the  proof 
which  I  have  adduced,  of  the  heirship  of  mankind  to  a  future  im-  , 
mortal  life  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  to  the  point,  and 
goes  to  establish  my  position  on  the  subject  in  question.  And 
now  let  the  reader  turn  back  and  reperuse  my  argument  on 
ihis  subject,  running  through  my  entire  third  chapter  above  re- 
ferred to,  particularly  pp.  234-264, —  and  then  judge  whether 
the  following  words  of  my  opponent's  rejoinder  are  not  decidedly 
cool ;  to  wit,  "  The  reader  will  say  whether  the  passage  has 
been  found ;" — that  is,  the  passage  which  testifies  to  the  doctrine 
of  human  immortality  in  the  light  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection. 
For  this  is  the  main  point,  definitively  stated,  at  issue  between 
us. 

But  you  will  say  tliat  he  penned  those  closing  words  of  the 
above  sentence,  in  connection  with  language  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  involve  the  reader's  mind  in  the  idea  of  man's  present 
possession  of  personal  immortality,  as  tlie  thing  not  proved,  and 
the  ix)int  at  issue.  Then  of  course  he  intended  by  a  sleight  of 
words,  to  mislead  the  i^der  by  changing  the  issue.  But  he  is 
above  the  intentional  practice  of  duplicity.  His  own  mind  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  transition  state  on  the  subject  of  man's  spiritual 
and  immortal  nature.  As  I  l-emarked,  pp.  169-170,  he  is  alter- 
nating between  the  theory  that  the  wlwle  man  dies  like  the 
brute,  at  physical  deatli,  and  that-of  his  possession  of  a  soul  or 
tipirit  which  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  in  a  conscious  per- 
sonal being.  And  this  latter  view,  which  he  more  distinctly 
asserts  in  his  Rejoinder,"  most  fully  concedes  all  that  I  have 
argued  in  respect  to  man's  higher  nature,  in  which  consists 
God's  image,  and  wliich  shall  be  clothed  upon  with  a  spiritual 
body  in  the  resurrection.  And  even  by  the  philosophical  ar- 
gument, when  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  which, 
as  a  conscious  being,  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  such  spirit 
being  of  a  nature  not  subject  to  any  known  law  of  decay,  the 
presumption  is  that  it  is  immortal.  If  any  one  assumes  that  it 
is  not  immortal,  the  burden  of  proof  is  with  him.  But  this  phi- 
losophical presumption  in  estdDlisU^d  vxa  oii  (i<(y:\x\fiL^  ^\^^)^.- 
39 
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ened  Mih  md  Bteadfast  hqpe,  hj  the  gospel  assBfaoee  of  tte 
universal  resurrection.  This  I  have  made,  all  along,  my  main 
position,  mj  strong  fortress,  mj  ultimate  appeal  And  the 
reader  will  not  suffer  his  mind,  by  anj  feat  of  words,  to  be  di- 
.  verted  from  this  essential  position,  in  which  culminates  tbe 
whole  negative  argument  of  this  discussion.  And  furthermore, 
as  it  respects  any  further  "  deatli "  or  "  destruction,"  beyond 
the  destruction  of  death  in  the  universal  victory  of  the  resur- 
rection life,  the  reader  will  say  whether  the  proof  has  been 
found," 

8.  My  that  Mr.  H.  included  Matt.  xxiv.  13,  and  Acts 
xvi.  30,  in  a  class  of  texts  referred  to  but  not  designated,  proves 
to  be  incorrect.  Very  welL 

9.  In  respect  to  Mr.  Hudson's  numerous  references,  bj  fig-, 
ures,  to  passages  showing  the  "  general  tone  "  of  the  Scriptures' 
on  zoe  aioniosj  he  did  expect  that.  I  shoruld  offer  something  of 
the  kind  on  my  side.  .1  had  no  occasion  for  it.  His  references 
were  as  good  for  me  as  a  reprint  would  have  been.  I  presented 
our  readers  with  the  just  rule  for  judging  of  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  by  its  use  in  each  case,  and  showed  that  its  most  famil- 
iar use,  and  its  use  in  all  cases  where  it  is  explained,  applies  it 
to  the  spiritual  life  of  faith  and  love.    (See  Negative,  chap,  v.) 

My  friend  couples  my  quotations  which  signalize  Christ  as 
the  "  head  of  every  maiV'  with  his  sayings  "  Every  branch  in 
me  that  beareth  not  fruit,"  etc.  The  design  of  this  coupling  is 
to  annihilate  whatever  argument  I  have  drawn  or  might  dmw 
from  the  proper  "  Headship"  of  Jesus,  for  the  universality  of 
his  love  and  mission  of  grace,  and  the  ultimate  perfection  of  his 
body  in  the  perfection  and  ^ory  of  all  its  members.  But  the 
two  passages  relate  to  different  subjects,  and  are  uttered  with 
different  bearings  in  pokit  of  doctrine.  When  Paul  speaks  of 
Christ  as  the  "  head  of  every  man,"  he  treats  of  the  constituted 
relation  in  the  gospel  economy,  between  Christ  and  the  whole 
humanity,  unto  which  he  likens  tlie  relatiom  of  the  man  to  bis 
wife.  And  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  and  practical  devel(^ 
ment  of  this  relation,  in  the  harmonious  subordination  and  sym- 
pathetic action  of  all  the  body,  the  same  qpostle  says  of  our 
Head :  "  Wl^refore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  that  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  sliall  bow,  .  .  .  and  every  tongue  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.'* 
(Phil.  ii.  10.)  But  the  other  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  H.,  has 
reference  to  tbe  exclusion  from  the  life  of  his  gospel  kingdom 
of  false  professors  among  Vjas  ^d^V^* 
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I  perceive  that  I  unwittingly,  quoting-  in  haste  from  mem- 
ory, substituted,  in  my  newspaper  copy,  the  word  man  for  in 
the  first  clause  of  Rom.  xiv.  7.  The  whole  verse  reads,  "  For 
none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself."  It 
1^  true  that  the  original  is  more  literally  rendered,  by  reading  • 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  "  and  none  dieth  unto  himself." 
But  the  sense  is  general  of  mankind,  as  our  translators  under- 
stood it  For  the  apostle  proceeds  to  say,  "  For  to  this  end 
Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  living."  And  this  universal  Lordship, 
or  ownership  and  authority,  shall  be  universally  acknowledged, 
when  that  shall  be  fulfilled  above  quoted  from  Phil.  ii.  10. 

10.  Here  Mr.  H.  adds  a  few  words  on  the  idea  of  his,  which 
I  reviewed  in  the  Negative,  chap,  iii.,  secii.,  No.  4  ;  viz.,  that  the 
promised  destruction  of  death  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  fact  of 
millions  of  our  race  remaining  eternally  in  the  state  of  death. 
It  was  my  business  to  show  that  all  death  will  be  destroyed, 
not  by  eternally  abiding,  but  by  the  "  victory  "  of  the  opposite 
principle  of  life.  I  cheerfully  join  my  friend  in  submitting  the 
exegesis  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

What  does  Mr.  H.  mean  by  the  unexplained  reference  in 
this  place  to  Rev.  xx.  15,  and  xvii.  8  ?  Is  it  his  opinion  that 
all  who,  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  are  to  be  saved,  were  elected, 
and  recorded  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  literally,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  "  the  number  cannot  be  in- 
creased or  diminished,"  and  that  for  the  rest,  whose  names  were 
not  there  written,  there  was  and  is  no  chance,  no  possibility  of 
salvation  ?  If  he  means  this,  there  is  need  of  his  writing  a 
large  ^olume  in  explanation  of  its  liarmony  with  his  theory  of 
human  independent  free  will,  and  the  universal  provision,  and 
offer,  and  opportunity  of  salvation.  When  he  shall  have  done 
this,  I  may  see  cause  to  adopt  his  theory.  But  I  can  see  no 
adaptedness  of  this  quotatiT)n  to  the  question  in  hand,  relating 
to  the  sense  in  which  death  shall  be  destroyed.  As  this  is  the 
introduction  of  a  new  matter,  and  I  am  cramped  for  space,  I 
will  only  say  here  by  way  of  explaining  what  it  devolved  upon 
my  opponent  to  explain,  that  the  being  written  in  the  book  of 
life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  does  not  in  this  case  refer 
to  the  original  purpose  of  God's  love  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the 
ultimate  reconciliation,  for  this  purpose  embraces  all  rational 
beings.  (See  Negative,  pp.  227-231.)  And  the  language  of 
this  very  verse  forbids  its  application  to  that  original  purpose  of 
Messiah's  mission.  For  here  it  is  said  that  "  They  that  dwell 
on  the  earth  shall  wonder,  whose  names  are  not  written"  ^tfcu 
And  Bey.  xiii.  8 :  "  And  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth.  ^SmS^h^^^- 
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•hip  him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  H£eof  the 
Lamb  elain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  From  this  lan- 
guage it  is  made  evident  that  the  being  written  in  the  Lamb's 
book  of  life  denotes  merely  an  enrolment  among  his  then  pres- 
ent disciples.  For  all  i\mt  dwelt  on  the  earth  besides  Uiese, 
are  i*epresented  as  participating  in  the  worship  of  the  beast 
But  surely  my  opponent  will  not  assume,  tl>at  of  all  who  dwdt 
on  the  mrth  besides  those  who  then  woi-shipped  the  Lamb,  none 
could  be  subsequently  brought  in  and  saved.  Then  this  unex- 
plained quotation  has  no  application  to  any  matter  of  contro- 
versy between  him  and  me.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the 
roll  of  an  army,  containing  the  names  of  contestants  in  war. 
As  far  as  I  have  had  oppoi*tunity  to  examine,  the  commenta- 
tors, except  the  rigid  Calvinists,  pass  over  the  phrase,  "  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  without  pai'ticular  comment.  It 
is  symbolical,  and  have  refei'ence  to  the  antiquity  and  Di- 
vine original  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  enlisted.  Bat 
my  Arminian  friend  may  explain  it  for  himself. 

Rev.  vii.  9-17,  to  which  he  makes  reference  as  igzioring«m7 
view  that  Christ's  mission  will  not  be  a  failure,  as  it  describes 
St.  John's  vision  under  the  sixth  seal,  is  not  a  description  of  the 
final  consummation  of  the  Saviour's  reign,  and  hence  fails  <^  an- 
swering his  purpose.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  reference  to 
the  popular  description  of  changes  in  God's  visible  providence,  by 
the  ascription  of  repentance  to  the  Deity, — ^and  to  God's  dealing 
with  men  as  moral  beings.  Will  Professor  H.  distinctly  plant 
himself  upon  the  position  that  God  has  actually  changed  bis 
mind,  and  become  pained  with  regret  that  he  entered  upon  the 
work  of  his  superior  creation  ?  If,  in  throwing  in  these  Scrip- 
ture phrases  promiscuously,  he  had  explained  his  own  under- 
standiing  of  the  sense  in  which  they  should  be  taken,  he  would 
have  afforded  us  a  clearer  view  of  his  object  in  adducing  them. 
Yet  I  do  not  accuse  him  of  a  design  to  confuse  the  reader.  He 
could  not  mean  that.  What  may,  in  some  cases,  bear  that  ap- 
pearance, is  ascribable  to  an  acquired  Iiabit  of  disposing  of 
matters  by  instalments  of  verbal  quotations,  without  analysis. 
In  support  of  an  essential  point  in  a  grave  discussion,  to  quote, 
without  explanation,  a  class  of  passaged  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  commentators,  need  judicious  explanation,  is  not,  as  my 
friend  will  see  upon  review,  the  true  way  of  prc^ess. 

Prof.  11.  says,  "  My  friend's  appeal  to  my  fraternal  affection 
strikes  me  as  quite  in  the  Universalist  vein ;  but  it  is  not  well 
put.  I  have  never  said  that '  very  good  girls  will  be  annihi- 
lated.' "  I  have  endeavored  to  understand  my  opponent,  and 
U)  Avoid  misrepresentaXVoti.  \WN^\3a:L^wNafA  «^ 
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stand  him,  to  hold  that  all  men  since  the  "  fall"  (?)  are  bom 
"without  an  immortal  nature,  soul,  or  spirit ;  and  that  immortal- 
ity is  a  thing  to  be  acquired,  by  faith,  or  virtue,  or  both  ;  and 
of  course  that  there  is  an  exact  degree,  or  line  of  demarcation, 
this  side,  i.e.,  the  natural  side,  of  which,  all  are  wholly  mortal 
and  subjects  of  ultimate  annihilation, — ^and  beyond,  or  on  the 
Christian  side  of  which,  all  shall  inherit  the  immortal  blessing. 
So  critical,  so  eminent,  and  so  doubtful,  does  he  make  this  work 
of  achievement,  that  he  represents  St.  Paul  as  laboring  with 
great  solicitude,  that  he  might  hy  some  means  attain  to  it.  So 
he  applies,  erroneously,  as  I  believe,*  Phil.  iii.  11.  Upon  this 
general  theory,  I  cannot  understand,  nor  has  he  attempted  to 
show,  how  any  who  die  in  childhood  can  attain  to  immortal  life. 
Indeed,  he  even  expresses  doubt,  on  his  own  part,  &s  to  this 
matter. t  And  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  readei;  whether 
the  hypothesis  I  presented  of  the  very  good  g'uTs  "  dying  out," 
is  not  a  fair  representation  of  millions  of  probable  cases,  tipon 
that  general  theory. 

As  it  respects  the  "  Universalist  vein,"  we  are  proud  that  our 
theory  of  Christian  faith  does  not  impose  upon  us  that  struggle 
against  our  loveliest  moral  feeling?,  which,  if  successful,  would 
reduce  us  to  the  grade  that  St.  Paul  deprecates,  Eom.i.  31 :  — 
"  Without  natural  affection."  But  ray  friend,  in  the  usual  way 
of  the  opposition  in  such  cases,  diverts  our  minds,  as  if  to  freeze 
our  sympathies,  to  the  supposition  of  his  sister  being  a  Lady 
Macbeth,  or  some  other  vile  character.  Does  he  not  know  ihit 
no  true  pai*ent,can  ever  love  a  child  the  less  for  his  making  him- 
self miserable  by  yielding  to  evil  temptations  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that  the  love  which  is  peculiarly  manifested  in  the  gospel, 
and  inspires  the  human  heart  hy  the  gospel,  is  love  to  sinners  ? 
This  habit,  therefore,  of  getting  up  extreme  cases  of  sin  to  freeze 
our  sympathy  into  indifference,  is  a  species  of  warfare  against 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  breathing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
our  hearts  inspires  us  to  sing :  — 

"  Thns,  in  the  universe  of  mind, 
Is  felt  the  law  of  lovo  ; 
The  charity  botli  stronjy  and  kind, 
For  all  tiiat  live  and  move. 

In  this  fine  sympathetic  chain 

All  creatures  bear  a  part ; 
Their  every  pleasure,  every  pain. 

Linked  to  the  feeling  heait. 


*  See  Adams'  and  Cobb's  Discussion,  pp.  320-331  « 
f  Bee  Affirmative,  pp. 
3d* 
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More  perfect  bond,  the  Christian  plan    *  ' 

Attaches  soul  to  soul ; 
Our  neighbor  is  the  suffering  man. 

Though  at  the  farthest  pole." 

11.  The  reader  will  please  turn  back  and  run  his  eye  over 
No.  11  of  my  opponent's  Rejoinder,  and  then  yet  back  to  my 
Negative  Argument,  pp.  261-2,  and  read  with  care.  That  is  alL 

12.  In  respect  to  the  disgusting  meanness  which  I  charge 
my  friend's  construction  of  1  Cor.  xv.  with  virtually  imputmg 
to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  he  here  rejoins :  — 

"  I  hardly  need  reply  that  if  I  have  pictured  the  Corinthians 
as  caring  only  for  some  '  half-dozen '  of  their  friends  and  not 
for  all  God*s  people,  or  even  as  '  loving  the  brethren '  all  the 
world  over  and  not  caring  for  every  vicious,  scoffing,  and  perse- 
cuting heathen,  I  plead  guilty  and  ask  forgiveness:" 

With  regard  to  the  phrase,  "  the  half-dozen  of  th^ir  friends 
of  the  Cliristian  party  who  had  died,"  every  reader  understands 
it  to  have  been  used  as  the  figure  of  hyperbole.  And  I  perceive 
on  review  that  my  friend's  position  justifies  it.    He  was  urging, 
as  one  of  his  expedients  for  making  the  resurrection  of  this  en- 
tire chapter  to  be  "  partitive,"  that  « the  subjects  of  discourse 
were  those  who  had  *  fallen  asleep  in  Christ.* "    And  he  adds, 
« It  was  doubt  respecting  tMr  destiny  that  troubled  the  Corin- 
thian Christians."    I  am  yet  unable  to  understand  what  raj 
friend  could  have  meant  by  this  language,  but  that  the  occasion 
of  this  sublime  discourse  of  Paul  on  the  resurrection  was  the  ( 
trouble  of  the  Christian  Corinthians  about  the  deceased  of  their  ' 
friends  of  the  Christian  class  or  party,  whose  number  must  then  I 
have  been  small, —  and  that  all  this  magnificent  testimony  must 
be  narrowed  down,  by  construction,  to  an  application  to  this  . 
numerically  diminutive  class.    Yet  he  need  not  "  ask  forgive- 
ness ; "  for  he  honestly  loves  his  theology ;  and  it  was  a  mas- 
terly enterprise  to  undertake  the  task  of  cramping  this  sta-  ; 
pendous  apostolic  message  witliin  the  compass  of  that  theology.  | 

Concerning  the  word  "  partitive,"  I  am  aware  that,  in  gram-  i 
mar,  it  signifies  "  distributive."    But,  applied  to  God's  purpose 
of  grace  for  mankind,  as  the  opposite  of  universal,  it  of  course  j 
refers  to  what  I  meant  by  a  party. 

With  regard  to  the  "  truism  "  which  I  allege  that  my  friend's 
construction  charges  upon  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  18,  if  the  pre- 
mise was  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  general,  then  to  remind  \ 
the  doubting  Corinthians  that  their  denial  of  the  doctrine  in- 
volved the  falseness    t\i^  \vo^e;           brethren  who  had  died  \ 
in  the  faith  of  Christ,  waa      maJiKflv^^i^  ^  ^qsA  ^^^^'^^^  ^it  i 
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if  the  doctrine  which  Paul  had  preached  to  that  church  was  that 
of  the  resurrection  of  some  men  only,  and  those  such  as  had 
died  or  should  die  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  then  of  course  it  was 
understood  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was 
that  merely  of  the  resurrection  of  some  dead  persons;  viz.,  those 
who  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  this  would  make  the 
argument  to  read,  If  there  is  no  such  resurrection  as  I  have 
preached  to  you,  that  is,  of  those  who  havtj  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ,  then  they  who  have  feUen  asleep  in  Christ  are  per- 
ished." This  appears  to  me  a  truism ;  but  ray  friend  thinks 
otherwise,  and  doctors  have  a  right  to  disagree.  But  our  en- 
lightened readers  will  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  argu- 
ment of  the  apostle  involves  the  resurrection  of  Christians  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Vhrtsiians,  —  or  whether  it 
does  not,  on  the  contrary,  involve  the  resurrection  of  Christiaiu 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race. 

My  friend  asks,  ^*  Has  Mr.  C.  told  us  how  these  deceased 
would  have  'perished'  in  the  case  supposed?"  He  seems  to 
have  overlooked  my  paraphrase  of  the  idea  in  these  words, 
"  that  is,  they  were  martyrs  to  a  falsehood,  and  they  and  their 
faith  are  all  as  notiiing."  ^(Negative,  pp.  252-3-)  The  language 
of  the  apostle  in  question  involves  the  idea  which  I  have  all 
along  presented  as  the  predominant  idea  in  my  mind,  that  the 
resurrection  is  a  progressive  work.  "  If  the  dead  rise  not,  then 
they  also  which  are  fallen  usleep  in  Christ  are  perished^  This 
implies  the  idea  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
involves  the  existence  of  an  immortal  principle  or  spirit  in  man, 
which  perishes  not  with  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  but  rises 
into  a  higher  life,  clothed  upon  with  a  spiritual  body  <2  Cor. 
T<j|  \),  and  that  this  is  the  resurrection.  So  then,  if  there  is 
no*  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Destnictionism  is  true,  and  the 
dead,  even  those  who  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  are  perished. 
Ah,  but  that  if — that  IF-the  dead  rise  not  —  does  not  belong 
to  the  Christian  theory.    God  be  praised ! 

13.  In  the  argument  on  Matt.  x.  28,  Mr.  H.,  admitting  for 
argument's  sake  that  it  contained  no  allusion  to  punishment 
after  death,  "  challenged  tlie  proof  that  it  would  not  still  de- 
scribe annihilation."  This  admission  was  of  course  the  admis- 
sion, for  argiimenHs  sake^  of  my  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
as  denoting  temporal  destruction  by  special  judgment,  —  that 
is,  as  the  farthest  result  implied,  physical  death.  In  answer  to 
this  demand  for  proof  that  even  upon  this  admission  the  de- 
struction is  not  annihilation,  I  put  in  the  testimony  of  the  uni- 
versal resurrection,  beyond  physical  death,  of  all  the 
of  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  22),  'Mhc  Just  atkd  WBy^^V^^  \^ 
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sot  flhown  tldit  those  "  temporaUj  "  *  destroyed  Jews  were  wA 
inclnded  in  the  class  denominated  ^the  unjust,"  my  answer 
meets  his  demand. 

The  fiict  was  brought  into  full  notice  by  Mr.  H.,  and  duly 
and  respectfully  recognized  on  my  part,  that  several  able  Uni- 
versalist  tlieologians  have  taken  the  phrase  in  question  to  be  a 
bjrpothetical  expression  of  the  idea  of  annihilation,  as  being 
within  the  power  of  God  to  execute,  but  not  in  his  will, — a 
manner  of  expression  similar  to  the  saying,  "  God  is  aWe  of 
these  stones  to  raise  op  children  to  Abraham."  Accordingly, 
his  recsdling  of  that  fact  in  this  place  gives  us  no  new  light  oo 
the  subject. 

For  my  view  of  the  sense  in  which  men  were  not  cMe  to  inflict 
upon  the  disciples,  if  they  remained  true  and  steadfast,  the  evils 
which  they  should  suffer  by  the  judgment  of  God  if  they  apos- 
tatized, I  earnestly  solicit  a  careful  and  discriminating  reperu- 
sal  of  my  argument,  pp.  2G6-271,  and  especially  of  the  Adams 
and  Cobb  Discussion,  i)p.  174-181. 

14.  For  my  friend's  collection  of  the  names  of  several  com- 
mentators, and  reference  to  others,  for  and  against  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of^John  v.  28,  29,  he  has  my  thanks. 

Mr.  H.,  admitting,  at  least  for  argument's  sake,  that  John  v.  ! 
28,  29,  and  Dan.  xii.  2,  are  parallels,  adds,  —  "  but  J)an.  xii.  2,  I 
is  i-eferred  to  the  final  resuiTection,  I  think  by  more  ymUm  \ 
than  Job  xix.  25,  26,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  proofs  of  i 
man's  immortality."    I  have  no  doubt  of  this.    But  the  words  1 
of  Daniel,  assigning  the  event  to  the  time  of  which  he  gives 
a  description,  which  is  copied  by  Jesus  (Matt.  xxiv.  21),  and 
assigned  to  the  judgment  of  that  generation,  are  of  more  ac- 
count to  me  than  the  necessitated  "  travail  in  pain  "  of  a  thjj- 
sand  devotees  of  regal  theologies.  W 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  free  and  scholarly 
Scripture  exegesis  and  a  boanden  theological  interpretation,  I 
will  instance  a  single  fact.  At  the  time  when  Millerism  was 
raging  in  this  vicinity,  which  made  Dan,  xii.  a  data  from  which 
to  cipher  out  much  of  its  reckoning  upon  the  immediate  dis- 
solution of  the  world,  Rev.  Mr.  Colver,  a  learned  Baptist  cler- 
gyman then  officiating  in  Tremont  Temple,  delivered  and  pub- 
lished two  sermons  on  this  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  gave  it 
precisely  the  Universalist  exposition.  I  presume  that  he  had 
never  read  the  Universalist  exposition  of  this  chapter;  but 
when  his  mind  was  freed  from  its  controlling  reverence  of  the 
old  interpretation  by  seeing  the  injurious  abuse  of  it,  he  could 
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read  off  its  true  sense  from  the  prophet's  own  language,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  Scripture  collaterals.  And  I  religiously  be- 
lieve, that  every  man  of  fair  intellect  and  respectable  educa- 
tion, my  esteemed  opponent  not  excepted,  if  his  mind  could 
become  divfested  of  all  pre-occupancy  of  creed  or  predilection, 
and  he  would  take  up  all  the  prominent  Scripture  passages 
which  are  contested  in  the  Universalist  controversy,  and  study 
them  as  he  does  an  important  passage  in  any  book  of  literature 
or  science,  he  would  come  out^  substantially,  with  the  Universalist 
expositions.  Reperuse  the  Negative,  c.  3,  §  2,  No.  3,  and  the 
Adams  and  Cobb  Discussion,  pp.  331-347. 

15.  I  appreciate  the  candor  of  this  paragraph  of  the  Rejoin- 
der. But  the  opinions  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette,  though  both 
were  Universalis^,  do  not  weigh  so  much  with  me  as  the  argu" 
ment  on  the  resurrection  which  Paul  was  striving  to  obtain, 
presented  in  the  above-cited  Discussion,  pp.  226-231. 

16.  I  should  have  been  happy  to  see  the  asthma  removed 
from  my  friend's  exegesis  of  Heb.  vi.  4-6 ;  but  it  appears  to 
remain.  His  definitions  of  the  terms  rudiments  and  foundation 
are  correct,  as  me»miig  first  principles  and  fundamentals.  But 
he  is  not  correct  in  ignoring  the  relation  of  these  words,  as 
qualifying  forces,  to  the  succeeding  context.  The  apostle  does 
propose  to  pass  on  from  whatever  is  meant  by  these  terms,  to 
something  more  perfect  in  its  adaptation  to  the  work  proposed. 
And  as  a  reason  for  this  he  mentions  the'  great  difficuhy  there 
is  in  renewing  those  who  had  fallen  away  from  the  Christian 
profession,  or  from  the  interests  of  the  Christian  life,  notwith- 
standing their  familiarity  with  those  rudiments. 

My  friend  fails  to  appreciate  tlie  argument  from  this  relation 
of  the  text  and  context.    He  says,  — 

^  Does  Mr.  C.  mean  that  when  these  (the  rudiment^)  are 
denied,  the  secondary  principles  and  superstructure,  which 
complete  and  '  perfect '  the  Christian  scheme,  may  still  accom- 
plish the  '  impossible '  or  difficult  work  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  will  remark,  that  every  system 
has  it^  distinguishing  fundamentals,  the  propounding  of  which 
is  the  first  ljusiness  of  its  teachers,  and  the  leading  method  of 
making  converts.  But,  wlien  these  first  principles  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  convert,  the  maintenance  of  his  interest 
in  them,  and  especially  the  recovery  of  a  waning  interest,  re- 
quires the  development  of  those  principles  in  their  extended 
bearings,  and  relations,  and  productive  powers  to  good.  The 
perpetual  reiteration  of  those  same  firsl  ^t\\\c\>^\^^  \^  TiSi'v.  ^xsSv- 
cient. 
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Bat  my  friend  says, — 

**  Will  the  strong  meat,  which  only  those  of  full  age  can 
digest,  renew  unto  life  in  the  third  axon  those  who  loathed  aod 
rejected  pure  milk  in  the  second  aion  f  My  friend  certainly 
does  not  intend  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  building,  or  to 
ascribe  to  the. more  recondite  principles  of  Christian  truth  a 
power  which  has  been  exhausted  by  apostasy  from  its  first  and 
obvious  principles." 

"  The  natural  order  of  huildiJigJ^  So  my  friend  conceives  it 
to  be  the  natural  order  of  building,  to  first  put  up  the  ceiling, 
the  papering,  the  painting,  the  beautiful  and  comfortable  finish 
which  shall  make  the  structure  a  desirable  and  interesting  hab- 
itation, and  then  go  at  work  putting  up  the  frame,  and,  last  of 
all,  laying  the  foundation.  If  that  is  really  the  natural  order 
of  building,  I  confess  to  having  perverted  it. 

But  Prof.  H.  puts  me  in  the  way  of  correcting  such  impo^ 
tant  mistakes.  He  says  my  mistake  may  be  corrected  by 
consulting  any  good  commentary."  Duly  appreciating  his  kind- 
ness in  prescribing  this  felicitous  rule  for  gaining  knowledge, 
I  have  to  say  that  I  should  as  soon  think  of  lighting  a  taper  to 
enable  me  to  see  the  light  of  the  midday  sun,  as  going  to  a 
commentator  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  sentence  of 
the  sacred  record.  But,  though  my  time  is  precious,  out  of  mere 
respect  to  my  friend  I  take  up  Clarke,  which  is  lying  at  my 
elbow,  and  from  him  I  read  as  follows  :  — 

^Leaving  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.']  Ceas- 
ing to  continue  in  the  state  of  babes  who  must  be  fed  with  witife, 
with  the  lowest  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  when  ye  should  be  ca- 
pable of  understanding  the  highest. 

"  Let  us  go  on  to  perfection.']  Let  us  never  rest  till  we  are 
aduU  Christians"  etc. 

Then  I  open,  to  the  place,  the  commentary  of  Dr.  Scott, 
which  readeth  thus :  — 

"  The  apostle  here  proposed,  to  lead  the  Hebrews  into  a 
fuller  acquaintance  with  the  deep  mysteries  of  redemption  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  thus  to  *  go  on  unto  perfection.'  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  would  leave  '  the  principles,'  the  elements, 
of  <  the  doctrine  of  Christ.' " 

So  these  commentators,  as  all  other  "good  commentators" 
must,  hold  the  same  "  order  of  building,"  into  which  both  build- 
JDg  experience  and  U\<i  apo^loUc  instruction  have  led  my  mind, 
beginning  at  the  ftrst  pYVuci\\Aes,       ^^vw^  \si 
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And  every  well  qualified  Christian  teacher  finds  it  so,  that,  in' 
order  to  continue  and  increase  the  interest  and  improvements 
of  believers,  and  especially  in  order  to  revive  the  cold  and 
inert,  he  must  go  on  from  the  first  principles  and  exemplify 
the  sublime  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel  in  their  ten  thousand  bear- 
ings upon  the  wants  of  the  soul  and  the  interests  of  life,  and 
their  haiinony  with  all  that  is  beautiful  and  good  in  earth  and 
heaven. 

True,  the  Ortliodox  commentators  do  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  countenancing  me  in  continuing  the  relation  of  the 
first  verse  of  this  chapter,  through  to  the  fourth,  which  ex- 
presses the  difficulty  of  renewing  again  to  repentance  those  who 
had  fallen  away  from  the  intei*ests  of  the  radiments,  I  only 
speak  a  faithful  truth  when  I  say,  that  they  wanted  and  needed 
this  latter  verse  for  a  theological  purpose  which  required  the  dis- 
severing of  the  connection.  But  it  is  suflicient  to  me  that  the 
apostle  himself  preserves  the  connection,  both  by  the  train  of 
thought,  and  the  use  of  the  conjunction  for,  or  becatise. 

Mr.  H.  mistakes  me  in  his  presumption  that  I  take  the  ex- 
pressions, leaving  the  principles,"  and  "  going  on  to  perfec- 
tion," as  referring  to  tlie  Christian  life,  and  not  to  the  division 
and  discussion  of  the  subject."  I  have  taken  the  expressions 
to  refer  to  further  elucidations  and  developments  of  Christian 
truth  in  its  extended  bearings,  and  any  Christian  means  for  the 
renewal  and  increase  of  i*eligious  interest  and  growth.  But  the 
apostle  had  not  confidence  in  the  efliciency  of  any  gospel  in- 
strumentality in  human  hand??  for  the  general  recovery  of  the 
characters  described  in  verse  fourth,  the  work  was  so  extremely 
difiicult.  He  seems,  by  the  figure  which  he  proceeds  16  apply, 
to  indicate  the  probability  that  a  severe  judgment  would  be 
brought  in  requisition  in  their  case.   To  this  point  he  says, — 

For  the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft 
upon  it,  and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is 
dressed,  receiveth  blessing  from  God :  but  that  which  beareth 
thorns  and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing ;  whose 
end  is  to  be  burned."  Vs,  7,  8, 

This  figure,  describing  the  judgment  to  which  apostates,  un- 
reformed,  would  be  subjected,  gives  no  countenance  to  either 
annihilation  or  endless  punishment.  The  thorny  land  is  not 
burned  to  its  destruction  or  final  injury.  It  is  burned  by  the 
husbandman  that  the  useless  and  cumbersome  thorns  and  briars 
may  be  consumed,  and  the  land  be  made  productive  of  useful 
grains  and  grasses.  It  is  a  good  representation  of  Gtxl's -dis- 
ci pHnaiy  judgments. 

17,  Prof.  H.  refers  again  to  HeV).  x.^^^Ti  \  \«A^^'V^«s«* 
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not  conceive  of  liim  as  intendii^  to  discoficert  the  miacls  of  oof 
readers  hj  the  Nourish  of  words  without  definite  aim,  I  mosl 
understand  him  as  withdrawing  what  I  had  taken  him  as  ant- 
ing; viz.,  that  this  "judgment  and  fiery  indignatiiHi "  referred 
to  "  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem."    He  now  says,  — 

"  Mr.  C.  tliinks  tliat  verse  twenty-five  confirms  all  that  I  was 
*  granting/  Let  him  compare  that  verse  with  all  the  parallel 
passages,  and  ask  whether  Paul  expected  a  future  resurrectioa 
as  the  beginning  of  an  eternal  state  ;  and  if  so,  when  ?  " 

The  reader  will  see  by  turning  to  the  passage,  that  in  the 
verse  here  referred  to,  the  apostle  offers,  as  the  special  reasoo 
for  the  watchfulness  which  he  urged,  and  the  social  meetings 
for  mutual  counsel  and  exhortation,  the  fact  that  tfiet/  then  saw 
the  day  approaching  for  the  judgment  for  which  they  should  be 
prepared.  And  now  my  friend  asks  me  to  compare  this  with 
parallel  passages,  and  consider  whether  Paul  expected  a  future 
resurrecticm  as  the  beginning  of  an  eteraal  state,  —  and  if  so^ 
when  ?  Did  he  imagine  that  he  could  induce  me  to  drop  the 
subject  in  hand  and  run  away  on  such  an  errand  as  this  ?  The 
other  ^  hof^ "  which  that  discussion  would  make  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  before  us.  Since  Paul  spoke  of  a 
judgment  which  was  then  at  Land,  and  the  event  oflen  de- 
scribed in  the  same  language  did  then  ^  shortly  come  to  pass/* 
but  such  a  resurrection  as  my  friend  speaks  of  did  not  then 
take  place,  I  am  surprised  that  he  sliould,  so  entirely  withoat 
cause,  impute  to  St.  Paul  a  meaning  which  woold  convict  him 
of  ignorance  of  his  subject,  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
anti-Bible^  school.  I  perceive  that  Orthodox  commentators 
generally  take  this  passage  as  referring  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

On  the  phrase,  "  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins," 
see  again  my  exposition,  Negative,  c  5,  §  3.  On  the  question, 
"  whether  Mr.  C.'s  exposition  saves  the  apostate,"  I  have  only 
to  answer,  that,  as  the  passage  is  shown  to  mean  nothing 
against  his  ultimate  salvation,  this  question  is  irrelevant.  Let 
the  question  be  substituted,  —  "  Has  Christ  failed  ?  " 

18.  The  "fact"  which  I  referred  to  as  having  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  H.  without  dissent,  averring  it  to  be  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  commentators  that  the  "  sin  unto  death  is  a  sin^ 
incurring  the  death  penalty,  I  find  on  review  to  be  in  a  quota- 
tion made  by  him 'from  Mr.  Balfour,  Affirmative,  p.  89.  I  re- 
ferred to  it  by  memory,  and  committed  a  slight  mistake.  The 
general  ^admission  affirmed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hudaon^  is  "  that  temporaV  de?vl\v  the  punishment  of  ciimes 
under  the  old  dlspcnsatioix*,^'  aii^\XA%^^«^^<cy(xx\^^ 
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"  the  irremissibie  penalty  in  either  age."  I  am  happy  to  cor- 
rect the  mistake.  But  the  matter  of  my  surprise  is,  that  my 
learned  friend  should  repeatedly  adduce  a  passage  as  direct 
proof  in  this  controversy,  without  attempting  a  Scriptural  rea- 
son, in  a  sense  which  he  knows  is  inadmissible  with  the  Uni- 
versalist,  and  is  disputed  by  eminent  Orthodox  critics.  Dr. 
Clarke,  than  whom  none  is  more  learned  in  Talmudic,  Rabbin- 
ical and  theological  lore,  having  canvassed  all  the  commenta- 
tors on  this  "  sin  unto  death,"  sums  up  all  the  opinions  which 
he  deems  worthy  of  special  notice  under  three  classifications, 
all  of  which  refer  it  to  temporal  death  in  one  form  or  another. 
And  Clarke,  in  addition  to  the  commentators  conceded  by  Mr. 
H.,  favors  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  legal  penalty  of  temporal 
death.  But  if  it  is  taken  to  be  an  incurable  disease,  the  per- 
tinency of  my  remarks  is  equally  sustained.  For  the  idea  isj 
that,  in  a  public  or  social  prayer,  to  pray  for  what  is,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  known  to  be  impossible,  is  an  impropriety. 
When  praying,  in  the  family,  over  a  dying  person,  to  aajt  for 
liis  recovery  would  be  shocking  to  all  present. 

Mr.  H.  says,  "  there  is  a  strong  Universalist  objection  "  to 
our  construing  this  as  temporal  death.  He  refers  to  our  gen- 
eral opposition  to  capital  punishment,  in  accordance  with  whicii 
sentiment  he  thinks  we  should  pray  "  for  the  life  of  capital  of- 
fenders." Here,  also,  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  argument.  If 
we  are  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  we  will  pray  that  the 
people  may  change  their  law.  But,  under  the  law  as  it  is,  to 
go  upon  the  gallows  with  the  felon  arrayed  for  execution,  and 
pray  God  to  release  him,  would  be  praying  for  a  miraculous 
interposition,  without  faith,  and,  of  coui*se,  a  sin.  But  who 
will  say  that  the  clergyman  may  not  pray  God,  and  that  in 
faith  if  he  have  the  Christian  faith,  to  have  mercy  on  tlie  sin- 
ner's soul. 

19.  The  word  aphtharsia  is  recalled.  Mr.  II.  says  "  it  never 
means  moral  incorruptness,  according  to  Passow,  Schleusuer, 
Bretschneider,  Walil,  and  Robinson."  This  manner  of  stating 
the  case  is*  likely  to  mislead  the  unlearned.  They  would  un- 
derstand from  it  that  these  lexicographers  reject  the  moral  use 
of  it.  This  they  could  not  do.  When  a  lexicographer  omits 
the  carrying  out  of  his  general  definitions  into  uU  the  particular 
uses  of  the  word  in  hand,  it  does  not  imply  that  he  ignores 
them.  Tbe  literal  and  general  definition  of  aphtharsia^  is 
corruption,  incorruptibility,  ^  If  the  lexicon  said  nothing  more, 
common  sense  would  expect  to  find  the  word,  in  use,  applied 
indifferently  to  ifiing$  or  ptinciples,  just  as  the  suli^edt  \svv^\. 
he.  And  so  it  is,  Parkhurst  gives  tVie  ioWomiv^ 
40 
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definition :  —  "  incorruptness  in  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense,  fret' 
dom  from  corrupt  doctrines  or  designs,"  Schrevelios  defines 
thus :  —  "  Aphtharsia,  —  immortalitas,  incomiptibilitas.**  The 
Latin  incomiptibilitas,  signifies,  "1,  Incorrupt,  pure,  sincere, 
entire,"  etc.  **  2,  Who  will  not  be  bribed,  or  coiTupted."  And 
Robinson,  whom  Mr.  H.  ennmemtes  with  those  according  to 
whom  aphtharsia  *'  never  means  moral  incorruptness,"  does  de- 
fine it  as  used, "  tropically,"  for  **  incorruptness,  sincerity,"  and 
refers  to  Eph.  vi.  24,  as  an  instance  of  its  use  in  this  sense. 

My  friend  says  that  "'Glory,  honor,  and  moral  purity,* 
would  be  an  anti-climax  "  So  might  he  reckon  "  Glory,  hon- 
or," an  anti-climax,  implying  that  one  may  have  glory  before  he 
has  honor.  But  the  moral  incorruptness,  as  it  stands  in  Paul, 
makes  the  true  climax.  Tlie  idea  may  be  expressed  in  this 
paraphrase:  "They  who  seek  for  that  (/Z<>ry  and  Aonor  which 
are  concomitants  of  incorruptible  faith  and  virtue^  shall  have 
aionion  life."  And  to  the  closing  question  of  this  No.  19, 1 
will  only  answer,  that  there  is  an  infinite  difference  between 
making  the  enjoyment  of  aionion  life  to  require  the  possession 
of  the  living  faith  of  which  it  is  the  concomitant,  and  making 
the  immortal  existence  depend  on  our  present  labor. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  that  I  need  not  mend  my  Greek 
The  Greek  Mss.  from  which  the  reading  cjime  that  I  quoted, 
have  the  word  aphtharsia,  in  Titus  ii.  7.  But  Griesbach  has 
cuiiaphtharia,  as  Mr.  H.  informs  us.  We  will  not  differ  from 
Griesbach.  The  choice  of  Ms.  for  the  reading  of  this  word  in 
Titus  does  not  affect  the  sense  of  Bom.  ii.  7  ;  neither  does  the 
want  of  the  latter  passage  by  a  thousand  Orthodox  theologians, 
for  aid  of  their  dogma  of  infinite  rewards  and  punishments  for 
present  doings. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  discovered  that  Prof.  Hud- 
son himself  quoted  from  the  same  Greek  version  with  me  (of 
Tit.  ii.  7),  in  his  Affirmative  Argument,  p.  69.  But  now  he 
prefers  Griesbach's  version  ;  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  it  "  mends 
his  Greek." 

My  friend  has  repeatedly  admonished  me  that  my  definition 
of  aphtharsioj  in  Rom.  ii.  7,  will  lose  unto  me  the  testimony  of 
2  Tim.  i.  10,  as  denoting  the  revealment  of  immortal  life.  Not 
at  all.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  Greek  word  for  immor- 
tality in  the  phrase,  "  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel,"  is  not  athanatia,  which  literally  means 
immortality,  but  aphtharsia,  the  same  as  in  Rom.  ii.  7,  which 
means  infcoriruptness,  or  incorruption.  The  life  brought  to  light 
through  the  gospel  \s  o\>\\o\x$\7  \.V\^  Y^^wvrection  life,  and  the 
8po.s tie's  adding  the  vford  incornipllo-a  ^  ^^^Yv^>c«<b  ^ 
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quality  of  that  life  leaves  no  leanness  in  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tian hope.    (See  Adams'  and  Cobb's  Discussion,  pp.  143-4. 

20.  In  regard  to  the  Targums,  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  said 
in  my  Negative  Argument,  pp.  268-9,  referrifig  also  to  the 
Adams  Discussion,  pp.  150-1.  Mr.  H.  reiterates  his  assump- 
tion that  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  ^Uzziel  was  written  a 
short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  But  he  gives  us  no  good 
reason  for  differing  from  the  learned  authorities  to  which  I  re- 
ferred m  the  passages  designated  above.  He  appeals  to  Ge- 
senius  as  on  his  side,  but  Rev.  Dr.  Ballou,  President  of  Tufts' 
College,  who  is  an  indefatigable,  thorough,  and  discriminating 
fitudent  of  ecclesiastical  history,  says,  "  Notwithstanding  Gesen- 
iu.s  advocates  the  earlier  date  of  these  Targums  (Onkelos  and 
Jonathan),  I  see  that  other  German  critics  continue  to  assign 
them  to  a  later,"  (Uni.  Ex.  v.  3,  p.  433,  note.)  The  reasons 
offered  for  the  assignment  of  these  Targums  to  a  date  so  late  as 
the  third  century  have  not  been  overcome.  Therefore  my  friend 
is  yet  in  labor  to  conjure  the  flow  of  the  "  wolfish  stream  "  in  a 
backward,  up-hill  direction,  in  order  to  make  it  modify  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apocalypse.  And,  as  I  showed  in  the  argument,  ^ 
jf  he  had  found  the  phraseology  which  he  quotes  on  the  second 
deaths  in  a  Jewish  commentary  of  date  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Apocalypse,  it  would  avail  him  nothing,  since  St.  John's  visions 
were  generally  reproductions  of  those  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
especially  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  not  copies  of  the  Jewish 
commentaries  or  "  traditions,"  which  Jesus  had  condemned  as 
not  only  unauthorized  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  as  ma£- 
ing  them  void.  So  if  Onkelos  had  been  extant  (wliicli  he  was 
not)  in  the  time  of  John,  with  his  heathenish  perversion  of 
Scripture  language  and  fiendish  doctrine  of  a  "  second  death," 
John  did  not  adopt  him ;  for,  having  described  a  temporal 
national  judgment,  he  says  emphatically,  "  this  is  the  second 
death."    (See  Negative  Argument,  pp.  272-G.) 

Prof.  H.  says — *'  Mr.  C.  thinks  that  Tholuck  would  be  found 
ignorant  of  the  Universalist  exegesis  of  Matt,  xxv."  I  did  not 
say  this.  I  risked  "my  reputation  for  common  sense "  on  the 
opinion,  that  "  Prof.  Tholuck  has  never  investigated  the  Scrips 
ture  teachings  on*  the  subject  of  judgment  and  retribution,  nor 
critically  studied  the  subject  and  bearings  throughout  of  the 
twenty-lburth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew."  I  yet 
stand  that  risk. 

In  reply  to  my  friend':^  remark  that  he  suspects  "  Prof.  Tho- 
luck would  ignore  the  Universalist  exegesis  of  zoe  aionios,"  I 
have  to  say  that  I  am  confident  he  would  not,  axvd  dQ«."s.  wrX^Vsjl 
jta  usual  application  to  the  fruit  of  Clm&lVaxi  ^^>^^ 
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fiiid  that  be  does,  he  wonld  fall,  in  our  estimation,  far  below 
the  grade  we  think  he  occupies  as  a  theologian  and  biblioil 
critic. 

But  as^  it  wf?^)ects  the  lolasin  aionion  as  the  antithesis  of  2oen 
atonton,  in  IVIntt.  xxv.  4G,  Prof.  Tlioluck's  exegetical  argument 
for  its  meaning  endle^  punishment,  starts  upon  the  back  of  the 
assumption  that  the  passage  declares  the  sentence  of  a^no/ 
judgment  at  the  opening  of  the  scenes  of  eternity.  His  exege- 
sis here  is  precisely  the  popular  Orthodox  exegesis,  viz., — ^that 
as  the  toen  aionion  expresses  the  final  and  endless  reward  of 
the  nghteous,  the  kdasin  aionion^  set  over  against  it,  must  be 
taken  to  describe  the  final  and  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked. 

But  this  bold  leap,  with  Icokisin  aionion,  into  the  infinite,  is 
taken  from  an  utterly  false  assumption.  If  my  opponent,  or  any 
other  man,  accuses  me  in  his  thoughts  of  temerity  in  this  confi- 
dent tone  of  expression,  my  answer  is,  that  my  patience  is  se- 
verely tried  with  the  learned  aionion  play  around,  and  trifling 
with,  this  portion  of  the  Master's  teachings.  My  learned  friend 
may  count  commentators  by  the  hundred  who  apply  it  to  final 
human  destiny;  but  when  he  has  adduced  the  first  one,  the  other 
ninety-nine  add  nothing, — for  the  multipHed  Orthodox  com- 
mentaries are  only  multiplied  reproductions  of  the  same  thing. 
I  have  never  seen  the  Orthodox  clerg}'man  now  ministering  in 
East  Boston ;  but  I  know  just  as  well  how  he  would,  not  exr 
plain,  but  apply,  Matt.  xxv.  46,  as  I  should  know  were  I  to  ask 
him,  and  he  to  answer  me.  And  when  I  should  have  got  his 
application,  if  I  should  call  upon  the  ten  thousand  clergymen 
of  the  same  school  in  our  country,  they  would  all  give  me  the 
same  thing.  But  nothing  would  be  added  to  the  weight  of  my 
neighbor's  recitation,  by  the  repetition  of  it  by  the  other  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

But  Prof.  Hudson,  in  classical  education  and  ecclesiastical 
historical  reseaixjh,  is  scarcely  behind  any  of  the  commentators 

^  he  quotes.  Let  him,  then,  lay  aside  the  commentators  a  while, 
and  take  up  the  discourf^e  of  Christ  delivered  to  his  disciples  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  recorded  in  Matt.  24th  and  25th,  Mark 
13th,  and  Luke  21st;  let  him  compare  these  three  records  of  the 
same  discourse,  and  other  passages  which  speak  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  man  in  his  kingdom  and  glory ;  and  let  him  fol- 

Jow  Prof.  Stuart's  exegesis  of  it  through  the  whole  of  Matt. 
24th,  and  along  in  chap.  2oth  down  to  the  last  paragraph, 
applying  it,  as  Jesus  himself  applied  it,  to  events  of  that  gen- 
eration ; — ^and  then  let  him  (ray  friend  Hudson,  I  mean)  get 

tiwaj  with  this  last  paragrap\\,  p\v\\o\o^visji!A^>V^^ 
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and  exegeticallj,  into  the  resurrection  world,  and  make  it  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  our  race  for  eternity, — cmd  skoto  us  haw 
he  does  it ; — ^and  we  will  consecrate  our  worthy  friend  to  the 
Headship  of  a  new  aion  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  And 
then,  too,  when  tliis  positive  Orthodox  desideratum  shall  be 
furnished  as  above,  we  will  confess  to  a  new  age  of  miracles* 
Till  then  let  us  have  no  more  naked  assumptions,  nor  appeals 
to  the  assumptions  of  commentators,  on  the  koiasin  aiomcn  and 
soe  monim  of  Matt.  xxv.  46. 

Against  all  these  vain  assumptions,  these  reckless  leaps  into 
the  dark,  we  modestly  and  respectfully  put  the  argument  of  the 
Adams  and  Cobb  Discussion,  chap.  vi. 

21.  What  is  here  said  of  the  argument  upon  the  hypotfiesis 
of  "  Radically  Bad  Men,"  I  refer  to  the  original  arguments, 
Aflfirmative,  chap.  ii. ;  Negative,  chap.  vi. 

22.  Free  Will.  Tliis  subject,  too,  Mr.  H.  recalls.  If  I  un- 
derstand him  at  all,  he  does  not  admit  that  God  has  a  purpose 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  the  moral  system,  embracing 

_  the  final  destiny  of  his. rational  family,  the  effectuation  of  which 
rests  upon  his  efficiency,  to  be  consummated  by  means  in  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  the  moral  kingdom.  He  thinks  I  may 
quote  passages  of  Scripture  "  by  the  hundred  "  which  seem  to 
support  this  view,  but  he  can  neutralize  them  all  by  "  an  equal 
array  of  passages  on  the  other  side,  in  which  Grod  entreats, 
expostulates,"  etc.  So  he  would  nullify  one  and  the  most  sub- 
lime portion  of  Bible  doctrine,  all  which  inspires  faith  in  God, 
by  the  force  of  the  other  portion.  This  is  not  my  unhappy 
mission.  I  •*  believe  God"  in  the  word  of  his  purpose  and  grace, 
and  I  believe  in  all  his  entreaties,  expostulations,  and  parental 
counsels  and  instructions,  proffered  to  us  as  moral  beings,  as 
means  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  'Dr.  Ballon,  in  his  article 
referred  to  by  Prof.  II.,  has  not  written  a  word  intended  to  con- 
tradict this  view.  It  cannot  be  ignored,  and  faith  and  hope  in 
God  maintained. 

Mr.  H.  thinks  I  have  "  mistaken  the  popular  language  of  the 
Bible  for  scientific  language."  I  am  not  aware  of  having  com- 
mitted this  mistake.  But  this  I  confess,  that  I  have  taken  the 
language  of  the  Bible  to  mean  something,  and  something  intel- 
ligible and  reliable. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  my  friend  regards  my  definition  of 
Jree  agency j  if  not  obscure,  "'a  truism."  The  definition  is,  that 
the  word  free^  applied  to  human  moral  agency,  means  voluntary. 
To  niake  this  a  ^rwuiw  is  to  pronounce  it  "a  self-evident  and 
undeniable  truth."  And  then  there  is  no  difficulty  jn  conceiv- 
ing of  the  truth  and  harmony  of  the  tv>fO  ii\ft«&>TS\Vv\ia^^«t- 
40* 
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eigntj  and  hnman  Free  Agency.  For  any  one,  vriih  a  rational 
view  of  the  sovereignty  of  Go<l,  can  conceive  of  IJis  ability, 
as  a  moral  governor,  to  win,  in  due  time  and  suitable  manner, 
the  voluntary  love  of  his  moral  creatures. 

Of  the  two  ideas,  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  moral  free- 
dom, Mr.  H.  says, "  I  think  Mr.  C.  has  neither  reconciled  them, 
nor  saved  them  both."  I  retura  this  compliment.  Attend 
with  scrutiny. 

(1.)  If  Mr.  II.  were  to  say  that  there  is  no  grand  Divine 
purpose  in  the  moral  creation  and  government,  then  he  were 
an  atheist.,  ignoring  God. 

(2.)  If  he  admits  that  there  is  a  Divine  purpose  in  the  moral 
system,  and  holds  that  human  free  agency  will  thwart  it,  lie  op- 
poses one  of  these  ideas  to  the  other,  and  fails  to  "  save  them 
both." 

(3.)  If  he  believes  there  is  a  glorious  Divine  purpose  in  the 
moral  system,  worthy  of  the  infinitely  wise  and  good  Author 
of  such  a  system,  and  that  he  will  prosecute  and  consummate 
this  purpose,  as  the  supreme  moral  Governor  may,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  nature  of  things  in  the  moral  kingdom, 
so  as  to  win  at  length  the  Voluntary  love  of  his  whole  family, 
then  he  reconciles "  the  two  fundamental  ideas  in  question, 
and  «  saives  them  both:'    THIS  —  WE  —  DO. 

23.  In  this  division  of  his  Rejoinder  my  friend  multiplies 
words  which  fail  to  affoi-d  light  on  the  point  at  issue  between 
us.  It  relates  to  tJie  dying  prayer  of  Jesu^.  Were  the  subjects 
of  it  especially  the  persecuting  Jews?  Mr.  H.  thinks  the  ex- 
pression, "  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  implies  that  his 
prayer  of  forgiveness  referred  7iot  to  tlie  Jewish  instigators  of 
this  persecution,  but  "  to  the  Romans,  wlio  were  the  instruments 
employed  by  those  who  plotted  his  death."  To  prove  this 
argument  invalid,  I  showecl  that  all  which  is  implied  in  the  say- 
ing, "for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  is  expressed  in  several 
instances  with  direct  reference  to  the  persecuting  Jews.  (See 
Negative  Argument,  pp.  078-081.)  Of  the  words  of  Paul.  1 
Cgr.  ii.  8,  Mr.  H.  says  the  reference  is  to  the  princes  of  this 
world."  True,  but  the  leading  resjwnsible  agency  which  Paul 
ascribes  to  them  as  the  cruciliers  of  Jesus,  implies  a  special  re- 
ference to  the  Jewish  magnates ;  for  any  part  wliich  other 
rulers  acted  in  this  transaction,  was  by  instigation  of  the  for- 
mer. Consult  in  connection  with  1  Cor.  ii.  8,  —  Acts  iv.,  par- 
ticularly vs.  1,  10,  11.  And  Peter,  addressing  the  Jews  alone, 
said  unto  them  (Acts  iii.  14,  15, 17),  "  But  ye  denied  the  Holy 
One,  and  the  Just;  .  .  .  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom 
God  hath  raised  from.  l\ve  ^^aA'.  \5cc^  >«v\\»ft.-&sfisu 
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And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as 
did  also  your  rulers." 

Now  all  that. my  friend  has  said  with  the  view  of  implicating 
me  as  making  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  a  "  sin  of  ignorance  "  in 
the  popular  acceptance  of  the  phrase,  that  is,  an  excusable  sin, 
is  uncalled  for  as  it  relates  to  me,  and  unjust  in  its  implication 
of  the  portions  of  Scripture  record  which  I  have  adduced.  I 
carefully  barred  my  ai-gument  against  such  a  mis-construction 
in  the  place  above  referred  to.  I  quoted  these  apostolic  ex- 
pressions to  show  the  simple  fact  denoted  by  the  words  Con- 
nected with  the  dying  prayer  of  forgiveness,  to  wit,  that  in  some 
of  the  higher  points  in  the  case,  the  murderers  of  Jesus  knew 
not  what  they  did ;  and  consequently  that  the  words  do  not 
turn  the  intent  of  the  prayer  from  the  prime  movers  of  the 
crucifixion,  to  the  Gentile  military  "  instruments  "  alone. 

But  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this.  The  point  is  as  plain  as  it 
is  interesting.  View  the  closing  scene  of  the  Master's  earthly 
life,  in  its  historic  truth  and  its  spiritual  significance.  In  the 
background  is  the  world  of  selfishness  and  lust,  represented  in 
the  Jewish  hierarchy,  who,  with  their  proud  and  obsequious 
people,  are  the  responsible  party  in  the  eventful  tragedy.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  scene  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  liad  taught  the 
doctrine  of  love  even  to  enemies,  love  which  shall  overcome 
evil  with  good.  Now,  in  this  capital  trial,  the  world  is  to  see 
whetli3r  he  will  present  a  living  exemplification  of  his  doctrine. 
Yes,  Y£S !  While  he  sees  in  the  human  countenances  before 
him  the  frowns  of  hatred  and  scorn,  and  all  nature  seems  in 
consternation,  He  lifts  his  voice  in  the  majesty  of  unconquera- 
ble love,  —  ^^Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  And  he  bowed  his  head  and  died  ;  —  for  you,  for  me ;  — 
he  "  tasted  death  for  every  man."  I  would  as  soon  deride  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  say  that  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  did  not  em- 
brace his  enemies. 

To  my  friend's  remark  that  "  the  prayer  on  the  cross  might 
express  a  feeling  rather  than  contain  a  prophecy,"  I  have  only 
to  say  that  J  have  simply  presented  it  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  is  the  spirit  of  Heaven.  But  this  is 
more  than  a  prophecy.    It  is  a  living  assurance. 

24.  Prof.  H.  says  that  in  citing  the  expression  that  God  is 
the  "  Father  of  spirits,"  he  "  alluded  to  the  distinction  between 
soul  and  spirit;"  and  he  leaves  all  my  "remarks  suggested 
thereby,"  to  those  raoFS  familiar  with  the  distinction,  and  the 
large  history  of  opinions  connected  with  it,  than  I  appear  to  be. 
Inspired  by  this  reference  of  the  matter,  I  have  turned'tQ  \vv% 
work  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  fuluxe  lAi^J'  ^i^x^»^^\iSbXV^ 


says  on  sonl  and  spirit  (chap,  tu.),  bat  withotrt  getHiig  any  \ 
light  on  the  reference  now  in  hand.  He  gives  ns  the  different 
words  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  which  are  rendered  soul  and 
spirit ;  bnt  he  uses  the  Litter  terms  interchangeably  when  he 
speaks  of  the  superior  nature  of  man,  or  of  the  principle  that 
shall  survive  the  death  of  the  body, — principle,  by  the  way, 
which  I  understand  him  throughout  to  regard  as  in  itself  mortals 

But  we  shall  beias  those  who  chase  t^nes  Jbtuiy    we  ran 
after  "  the  large  history  of  opinions  "  on  "  the  distinction  between 
soul  and  spirit,"  to  gain  power  to  understand  our  friend's  mean-  I 
ing  in  the  recognition  of  God  as  "  the  Father  of  spirits."  The  j 
occasion  on  which  he  introduced  it,  and  the  point  to  which  he  { 
applied  it,  must  explain  his  meaning.    And  for  this  see  his 
citation  (Affirmative,  p.  141),  and  our  "remarks  suggested 
thereby."    (Negative,  c  7,  §4.) 

In  connection  with  this  relation  of  the  higher  nature  or  spirit 
of  man  to  God,  in  a  sense  involving  the  image  of  his  immortat- 
ity,  I  will  notice  a  remark  of  Mr.  H.  in  his  advance  argument,  i 
which  I  marked,  but  accidentally  passed  when  reviewing  that 
division  of  the  subject.  His  remark  is  this : — ^  The  Universalist  ' 
will  not  probably  claim  that  Christ  gave  immortality  to  all 
men ;  for  this  would  imply  that  it  had  been  lost." 

My  friend  probably  had  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  si  gift  of  iin- 
mortal  life  as  an  afterthought,  or  an  extraneous  gift.  Butev^ 
with  this  view  the  fact  of  the  gift  would  not  involve  the  idea 
that  the  thing  given  had  been  lost.  You  may  give  your  son  a 
farm ;  but  it  would  not  follow  that  he  had  lost  it.  God  ^  givetk 
unto  all,  life  and  breath,  and  all  things ;"  but  it  does  net  fol- 
low that  all  these  things  had  been  lost.  In  respect,  however, 
to  the  Father's  gift  of  immortal  life  to  his  children,  we  do  not 
regard  it  as  an  after-thought,  and  an  extraneous  bestowment 
As  I  have  shown,  it  was  "  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  begun."  God's  plan  was  perfect  from  the  beginning. 
These  rational  children  whom  he  mcule  for  immortahty,  he 
constituted  with  natures  allied  to  himself,  and  which  shall  be 
advanced  to  a  more  perfect  state  of  being.  That  advancement 
which  is  called  the  resurrection,  will  be  the  consummation  of 
the  scheme,  the  execution  of  the  grant  or  covenant  of  the  im- 
mortal gift ;  but  M^e  have  it  now  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  embryo 
in  our  spiritual  nature,  and  have  never  lost  U. 

25.  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  who  was  a  profound  theologian  and 
philosopher,  always  compassed  a  clear  understanding  of  man  as 
a  moral  being,  when  he  treated  of  him  as  a  subject  of  the  Di- 
vine administration. 

26.  I  join  with  my  inen^  Va  \si  traders 
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H  reperusal  of  mj  argument,  pp.  375-6,  and  d6d--4,  as  to 
its  fairness  in  representing  his  theory  as  requiring  man  to 
earn  his  immortal  existence,  and  making  justice  to  be  ven- 
geance. When  he  opposes  Universalism  by  opposing  the  cor- 
rective character  of  punishment  to  justice,  we  are  obliged  to 
attribute  to  him  some  appropriate  meaning;  but  we  would 
not  misrepresent  him. 

Mr.  Hudson's  reference  to  the  doctrine  familiar  to  the  Jews, 
"of  temporary  and  ultimate  penalty/'  casts  no  shade  of  ob- 
scurity over  the  theory  of  punishment  and  forgiveness  which 
reveres  the  whole  Scripture  as  true,  both  that  part  which  asserts 
the  operative  judgment  of  God  "  i-endering  unto  every  man 
accoi*dlng  to  his  deserts,"  and  that  which  proclaims  the  "  for- 
giveness of  sins."    (See  Negative,  p.  365.) 

27.  I  renewedly  confess  that  Universalists  most  gratefully 
prise  their  doctrine  for  its  blessed  qualities  which  nourish  and 
refine  our  richest  sympathies  and  affections,  and  satisfy  our  most 
benevolent  and  Christlike  desires.  My  friend's  return  here  to 
his  familiar  resort,  and  that  of  the  opposition  in  general,  to  call^ 
ing  up  evil  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  such  as  cannibal 
Fijians,  Count  Cenci,  and  Col.  Chai1;res,  in  order  to  freeze  our 
love  into  indiiS^rence,  will  not  avail.  While  we  stand  ^in  the 
love  of  Christ,  we  'shall  not  be  "  overcome  of  eviL"  In  faith 
we  pray,  "  God  be  merciful  to  sinners." 

28.  My  confessed  love  of  happiness,  and  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Jesus  loves  happiness,  as  denoted  in  Hebrews  xii.  2, 
has  sent  off  my  friend  upon  another  recruit  for  commentators, 
a  number  of  whom  he  finds  to  render  the  Greek  anti,  instead 
of,  rather  than  for,BS  in  the  common  version.  True,  the  Greek 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  instead  but  it  is  not  its  common 
usage,  and  this  translation  of  it  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  connec- 
tion in  this  case.  When  used  for  a  motive^  anti  has  always  the 
sense  of  became.  In  this  case  Paul  makes  reference  to  the 
race,  wherein  the  motive  is  forward,  not  left  behind,  and  urges 
Christians  in  like  manner  to  run  the  race  set  before  them, — 
looking  unto  Jesus  as  their  example,  "  who,^r  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, — and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God."  Thus,  again,  is  the  award  to 
which  he  looked  vouchsafed  to  him,  in  his  glorious  and  eternal 
exaltation.  And  then  this  joy  set  before  him  as  a  motive, 
was  a  motive  of  the  highest  excellence,  for  it  was  the  good  of 
mankind*  What  can  be  more  exalted  and  glorious  as  a  mo- 
tive, than  that  happiness  which  consists  in  the  geod  of  others. 
Blessed  Jesus  !  this  was  his  joy.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Jesus 
loves  that  joy.    But  I  wonder  not  l\ia\.  a  <i\s\ss»  vil  ^^^^^^^a^ 
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whose  theoiy  required  them  to  be  willing  to  be  eteraallj 
damned,  should  labor  to  criticise  tliis  idea  out  of  the  text 

The  criticism  on  the  Greek  charcL,  here  rendered  joy,  is  even 
more  unfortunate.  My  friend  quotes  Wetstein  as  saying  that 
**  Paul  never  uses  tlie  word  chara  (joy)  of  heavenly  felicity." 
He  uses  it  for  spiritual  felicity,  and  this  is  all  the  heavenly 
felicity  the  Christian  knows.  It  is  the  word  used  for  joy  in 
Rom. xiv.  17.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  .  .  -  righteousness, 
and  peace  ;  and  joy  in  the  H0I7  Ghost."  So  also  in  Acts  xiii. 
52  ; — "  And  the  disciples  were  tilled  withyoy  (ckaras)  and  with 
the  Holy  Ghost."  And  this  joy  is  found  in  heaven :  for  so  says 
the  Son  of  God  himself; — Luke  xv.  7  ;  "  Joy  {chara)  shall  be 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

But  why  quarrel  with  the  love  of  happiness  ?  It  is  insepa- 
rable from  conscious  being.  But  I  have  shown  that  Universal- 
ism  stands  high  above  all  other  systems  in  respect  to  the  place 
it  assigns  to  this  principle.  It  does  not  make  happiness  to  be 
the  chief  and  extraneous  motive,  and  foreign  reward, — ^but 
finds  it  in  the  love  and  practice  of  goodness  and  trutli. 

29.  In  this  concluding  paragraph,  taking  the  language  in 
the  Scriptural  sense,  I  find  nothing  which  I  am  disposed  to 
controvert.  But  I  will  make  this  addition: — While  Prof.  H. 
feels  that,  if  all  the  manifestations  of  God's  love  and  grace  do 
not  now  move  him  "  to  holy  love  and  Christian  work,"  he  can- 
not ask  to  be  moved  to  holy  love  and  adoration  by  the  bursting 
forth  of  the  light  and  love  of  heaven's  resurrection  mom,  I  can 
ask  this  for  him,  with  all  my  heart,  and  that  too  in  faith.  Yea, 
I  can  offer  prayer  for  all  men,  without  wrath  or  doubting, 
(1  Tim.  ii.  1-8),  knowing  that  "  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved 
(in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  if  not  now)  and 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

"  Were  once  these  maxima  fixed,  that  God's  our  friend, 
Virtue  our  good,  and  happiness  our  end. 
How  soon  would  reason  o'er  the  world  prevail, 
And  error,  fraud,  and  superstition  fail." 
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